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SECX)ND  REPORT 


COMMISSIONERS  of  INQUIRY  into  the  STATE  of 
LARGE  TOWNS  and  POPULOUS  DISTRICTS. 


TO  THE  QUBXN^S^MOST  BXCELLBNT  MAJESTY. 

In  pursuance  of  the  terms  of  yonr  Majesty's  Commission, 
whereby  we  are  enjoined  to  report  to  your  Majesty,  from 
time  to  time,  our  proceedingp^  we,  the  undersigned  Com- 
missioners, do  now  humbly  present  this  our  further  report. 

We  stated  in  our  First  Report  the  course  which  we  con- 
sidered it  our  duty  to  pursue  in  prosecution  of  our  inquiry, 
to  which  we  appended  the  evidence  we  had  then  received, 
and  also  an  abstract  of  the  replies  then  g^ven  from  fifly  towns 
visited,  showing  their  condition  in  respect  to  drainage, 
cleansing,  and  the  supply  of  water. 

We  now  add  in  an  Appendix  the  reports  made  by  the 
several  Commissioners.  We  refer  to  them,  as  showing  the 
existence  of  evils  varying  slightly  in  character,  and  prevailing 
with  diflerent  degrees  of  intensity  in  the  several  towns  visited, 
bat  generally  pressing  with  most  severity  on  the  poorer 
classes.  We  believe  they  may  be  taken  as  correct  indications 
of  the  prevailing  condition  of  other  towns  and  populous 
districts  in  this  part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  In  this  report 
we  shall  endeavour  to  point  out  those  evils  which,  we  are  of 
opinion,  might  be  removed  by  greater  vigilance  and  activity 
on  the  part  of  the  existing  authorities,  and  to  bring  under 
consideration  such  as  require  further  legislative  provisions 
for  their  prevention. 

It  appears  from  the  replies  above  alluded  to,  that  there  are 
only  eight  of  the  fifty  towns  visited  in  which  even  a  tolerably 
£ivottrable  report  could  be  g^ven  in  respect  to  drainage  and 
cleansing;  and  as  regards  the  supply  of  water,  the  returns, 
especially  in  the  districts  inhabited  by  the  poorer  classes,  are 
tM  more  un&vourable. 

The  general  prevalence  of  the  evils  demonstrated  afforda  Q«Mnli»i(iA 
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^S^^  </     direct  evidence  of  an  equal  neglect  of  the  preventive  and  cor- 
—  '      rective  remedies,  and  of  the  absence  of  the  requisite  regulations 

of  preTPDtivo  nnd  /•  •  xi.  j       x«  /»  i  t  i 

corrective  rume.  tor  ensuring  the  adoption  of  such  measures  as  have  been 

*"•    •■  enacted. 

Until  the  publication  of  the  reports  made  to  the  Poor  Law 
Commissioners  in  I83d,  ti{)bn  the  cohdition  of  the  poorer 
classes  of  your  Majesty's  subjects  in  certain  parts  of  the 
Metropolis,  followed  by  the  report  of  a  Select  Committee  of 
tlife  Hoilse  of  Commons  in  the  year  1840,  "  on  the  Hettlih  bf 
Large  Towns  and  Populous  Districts,'*  the  extensive  injury 
to  the  public  health,  now  proved  to  arise  from  causes 
capable  of  removal,  appears  to  have  escaped  general  obser- 
vation, while  the  means  of  remedying  the  evils  by  improve- 
ments in  drainage,  or  by  other  structural  arrangements,  as 
have  been  carried  into  operation,  nave  been  executed  more 
with  a  view  to  the  appearance  of  the  town^  or  the  comfort  of 
a  portion  of  its  inhabitants,  than  directed  to  maintain  the 
health  of  the  whole  community. 

We  have  much  satisfaction  in  stating  that  subsequent  in- 
vestigations and  reports  have  excited  increased  attention  to 
the  importance  of  providing  for  the  physical  condition  of 
the  poorer  inhabitants  of  large  towns*  The  wealthy  and 
intelligent  classes  resident  in  them  are  now  for  the  most 
part  becoming  alive  to  this  great  question,  and  to  the 
necessity  of  providing  for  the  removal  of  those  causes, 
which  tend  to  vitiate  the  air  in  tbe  quarters  occupied  by  the 
poor,  and  especially  in  those  most  densely  crowded.  We 
trust  that,  assisted  by  the  information  which  the  advance  of 
science  and  general  intelligence  places  at  their  command,  and 
directed  by  the  views  and  suggestions  published  from  time  to 
time  in  reports  laid  before  Parliament,  by  your  Majesty ^s 
direction,  the  local  authorities  will  carry  into  operation  with 
efficiency,  under  such  guidance  as  we  shall  presently  consider 
it  our  duty  to  recommend,  the  laws  that  may  be  intrusted  to 
their  execution. 

AdvmnUKfjofthe      We  havc  reason   to  believe  that  the  course  of  inquiry 

aMoptad.  adopted  by  us  for  obtaining  information  respecting  the  con- 

dition of  the  several  towns  visited,  by  calling  to  our  aid  the 
assistance  of  the  most  influential  and  intelligent  of  the  inha- 
bitants, through  whose  means  and  local  knowledge  the  pecu- 
liar conditions  of  many  localities  were  closely  investigated^ 
has  exposed  to  their  view  scenes  of  misery  and  neglect,  of 
which  many  were  previously  ignorant,  and  directed  their 
attention  to  causes  of  disease,  arising  from  the  defective  slate 
or  absence^  of  proper  structural  arraogemeiiU^ 
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We  have  found  it  necessary  to  investigate  many  detailsi      £^^*^^ 

ioYolving  questions  of  economy  and  efficiency  in  the  execution         

of  works ;  there  is  much  evidence  to  show  that  the  prac-  MM^truoiioii  o? 
ticability  of  improvement  is  mainly  dependent  on  the  economy  "^^^  eftentw. 
of  construct  ion,  and  on  the  mode  of  levying  the  charges,  and 
distributing  the  repayment  of  the  cost  over  a  series  of  years* 
We  have  brought  forward  these  details  in  the  evidence  already 
laid  before  your  Majesty  ;  and  in  the  course  of  this  report  we 
shall  further  point  out  such  as  we  consider  best  adapted  to 
effect  the  objects  desired. 

Although  we  have  deemed  it  necessary,  in  carrying  out  to 
the  fullest  extent  the  object  of  your  Majesty's  Commission,  to 
institute  particular  inquiry  into  the  condition  of  several  of  the 
largest  towns,  we  were  careful  to  make  it  'understood  that 
our  investigations  were  not  made  for  the  purpose  of  recom- 
mending any  specific  plan  for  the  improvement  of  the  drainage, 
or  for  removing  the  other  defects  in  the  several  districts  so 
visited,  but  that  the  object  of  the  inquiry  was  principally 
directed  to  the  collection  of  data,  sufficient  to  enable  us  to 
niggest  recommendations  upon  which  an  efficient  general 
measure  to  ameliorate  the  prevalent  evils  might  be  founded. 

We  stated  in  the  First  Report  that  we  had  selected  the  Regittartor 
several  towns  for  examination  with  reference  to  the  rates  of  ttMbctftluSaiD 
mortality,  as  shown  "  by  the  returns  of  the  registers  of  death,  *"*^  »nq»>i»«». 
with  a  few  exceptions,  to  be  the  highest/'     The  character  of 
the  information,  contained  in  the  Appendices  to  our  Reports, 
strongly  exhibits  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  registra- 
tion, as  far  as  the  present  system  enables  us  to  ascertain  the 
true  causes  of  disease  and  death,  the  proportion  of  deaths  to 
the  population,  or  the  occupation  of  those  who  died. 

The  statements  of  excessive  mortality,  derived  from  an  ex- 
amination of  the  books  of  the  registrars  of  the  towns  visited 
by  US|  in  every  instance  produced  a  laudable  zeal  on  the  part 
of  the  inhabitants  of  those  towns  to  aid  our  inquiries  as  to  the 
causes  of  disease  in  those  places,  and  their  local  knowledge 
enabled  them  materially  to  facilitate  our  investigations. 

As  the  subjects  specified  in  your  Majesty's  Commission  are 
essentially  of  a  practical  character,  we  have  endeavoured  to 
avoid  as  far  as  possible  the  discussion  of  the  theoretical 
causes  of  disease.  All  the  medical  witnesses  examined  before 
us  are  unanimous  as  to  the  injurious  effects  produoed  by 
emanatioos  from  animal  or  vegetable  matter  in  a  state  of 
decay,  whether  they  act  as  direct  or  contingent  causes  of 
diaetfe ;  and  they  are  quite  concurrent  in  their  opinion  that 
the  existence  of  such  cauaee  and  their  prevalenoe  have  been 
fio&faenify  ascertained  to  requhe  the  iaterfereace  of  lYve 
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^««*»  •/     Legislature  *   The  presence  of  such  emanations,  whether  they 

'       be  derived  from  stagnant  ditches,  from  open  cesspools,  or 

from  accumulations  of  decaying  refuse,  is  a  great  cause  of 
disease  and  death,  not  confined  to  the  immediate  district  in 
which  they  occur,  but  extending  their  influence  to  neigh- 
bouring, and  even  to  distant  places.t 

These  physical  causes  of  disease  may  affect  various  localities 
and  different  classes  of  persons,  but  are  most  common  and 
virulent  in  the  neglected  districts  and  dwellings  of  the  poor, 
who  are  peculiarly  exposed  to  the  aggravating  influences  of 
such  causes, — not  necessarily  connected  with  their  condition 
in  life,  but  capable  of  being  removed  by  efficient  drainage, 
cleansing,  improvements  of  buildings,  ventilation,  and  a 
sufficient  supply  of  good  water. 
i^SfurOM MO-  ^*  ^  *^^  commonly  supposed  that  the  evils  above  adverted 
AaettoBofdiMftMi  to  are  the  inseparable  concomitants  of  poverty ;  and,  doubt- 
less, so  long  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  most  neglected  and 
filthy  abodes  in  crowded  cities  are  unable  to  provide  for  them- 
selves better  and  healthier  dwellings,  sufficient  light  and  air, 
more  open  situations,  effective  cleansing  and  drainage,  and 
adequate  supplies  of  water,  their  vigour  and  health  are  un- 
dermined, and  their  lives  shortened  by  the  deleterious  external 
influences  consequent  upon  the  want  of  efficient  arrangements 
for  securing  the  above  objects.  The  operation  of  general 
sanatory  arrangements  will  enable  a  greater  number  to  con- 
tribute a  share  to  such  arrangements  by  which  they  must 
largely  benefit,  and  thereby,  and  at  a  comparatively  small 
cost  to  the  community  at  large,  to  have  the  advantage  of  the 
remedial  improvements  above  specified. 

Without  entering  into  any  discussion  upon  the  influence 
which  poverty  and  distress  may  occasion  on  the  rates  of  mor- 
tality, which  no  sanatory  improvements  can  entirely  prevent, 
we  are  desirous  to  remove  the  injurious  impression  that  a 
great  amount  of  excessive  disease  and  death  in  this  country 
is  due  to  causes  which  cannot  in  a  considerable  degree  be 
removed  by  legislative  enactments  when  earnestly  enforced. 
At  the  same  time  we  must  express  our  opinion  that  the  effi- 
cient execution  of  the  law  will  tend  to  reduce  sickness  and 
disease,  and  so  far  increase  the  means  of  the  poor. 
otediMUM        Medical  witnesses  of  much  experience  state  that  the  con- 
ittMitiMftom     tinned  action  of  injurious  emanations,  though  they  may  not 
itiSn?*"  •*■"'  always  produce  fever,  often  become  the  cause  of  some  of  the 
most  common  and  fatal  maladies  of  this  country ,{  and  the 


*  Bfidcnce  of  Dr.  S.  Smith,  Fint  Report,  vol.  i.  p.  1. 
f  Ibid.,  voL  L  p.  17. 
I  liiid«|  ToL  J.  p.  8. 
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residence  more  or  len  prolonged  in  a  vitiated  atmosphere  is  a      Cmm^ 
great  cause  of  tlie  Bcrofulous  diseases,  extensively  prevalent  in       ^^*^^^ 
the  large  towns.* 

In  an  inquiry  into  the  influence  of  employments  on  health, 
it  appears  that  the  relative  excess  of  deaths  from  consump- 
tion among  tradesmen  and  artisansi  compared  with  other 
classes,  is  mainly  to  be  attributed  to  the  vitiated  state  of  the 
atmosphere  in  their  shops  and  dwellings.  The  average  age 
at  death  from  consumption  has  been  found  to  be  lower  in  the 
case  of  tradesmen  than  among  artisans ;  this  is  stated  to  be 
owing  to  a  larger  proportion  of  the  latter  being  employed  in 
out-door  work,  and  therefore  less  continually  exposed  to  the 
influence  of  an  impure  air.f 

In  addition  to  Uie  evils  arising  from  the  absence  of  ventila- 
tion in  the  interior  of  dwellings  a  great  amount  of  disease  is 
engoidered  by  the  polluted  condition  of  the  atmosphere  in 
the  close  and  confined  courts  in  which  a  large  proportion  of 
the  poor  constantly  dwell. 

Our  attention  has  been  called  to  the  consideration  of  the  BztontordiMui 

aiHl  ■cfltailtjr 

ages  at  which  the  physical  causes  of  disease  produce  their  aaong  iafoata. 

most  marked  effect ;  and  while  the  returns  show  that  these 

effects  are'peeuliarly  severe  on  infantile  life,}  yet  they  are  not 

confined  to  any  particular  age,  acting  powerfully  on  persons 

in  the  full  vigour  of  life  as  well  as  on  the  younger  part  of 

the  population.     These  returns  all  show  that  the  extreme 

pressure  of  the  physical  causes  of  disease  is  upon  the  working 

population,  shortening  the  average  duration  of  life  from  1  to 

20,  and  even  to  30  years,  and  decreasing  to  a  material  extent 

the  working  ability  of  the  survivors.     We  find,  however,  at 

the  same  time,  that  the  duration  of  life  of  the  middle  and 

higher  classes  is  materially  lessened  by  the  pressure  of  these 

removeable  causes  of  disease.     In  the  diseases  which  foUow, 

in  a  more  marked  degree,  from  the  direct  or  indirect  influ- 

*  ETidenoe  of  Mr.  Toynbee,  Firtt  Report,  vol.  i.  p.  74. 

Sir  JwmtM  Clark  regards  **  the  retpiration  of  a  deteriocated  atmosphere 
as  oiie  of  the  most  powerful  caiues  of  tuberculoui  cachexia.  There 
can  be  DO  doubt,""  he  adds,  "  that  the  habitual  respiration  of  rooms  of 
ill-Tentilated  and  gloomy  alleys  in  large  towns  is  a  powerful  means  of 
angmenting  the  hereditary  disposition  to  scrofula,  and  even  of  inducing 
mch  a  dispotitioo  de  novo.'* 

Mr.  Allison,  after  alluding  to  the  fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  great 
esrly  mortality  in  large  towns  is  due  to  scrofulous  disease,  remarks,  **  that 
deficiency  of  fresh  air  and  of  exercise  are  among  the  most  powerful  and  the 
most  important,  because  often  the  most  remediable  of  the  causes  from 
which  scrofulous  diathesis  arises.'* — Cited  in  the  Report  by  Dr.  Duncan, 
First  Report,  vol.  i.  p.  137. 

t  Evidence  i^  Dr.  Guy,  First  Report,  vol.  i.  p.  93.    Dr.  Guy's  estimate  -' 

of  the  number  of  deaths  from  consumpdon. 

\  lint  VUpahfTiettoD,  vol.  I  p.  174  ^  Nottii^baiii,  Tol.  !•  p.  336. 
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y  ence  of  injurious  emanations,  especially  in  the  case  of  feren 
of  the  typhoid  type,  by  far  the  greater  proportion  of  caaei 
occur  amongst  the  heads  of  families  between  the  ages  of  20 
and  30,  the  very  period  when  they  have  generally  the  greatest 
number  of  young  children  dependent  on  them  for  support  * 
The  eflfect  of  the  physical  causes  of  disease  is  not  confined  to 
any  class  or  age.  ^ 

"^•5Tt!*l"^^*  Th«  inquiries  into  the  state  of  districts  befbre  and  after 
pioTKi  districts,  improvement  have  distinctly  shown,  that  increased  mdlities 
for  the  removal  of  refuse  in  and  about  the  habitations  of  the 
poor  have  been  rapidly  followed  by  a  marked  improvement 
in  the  health,  and  by  a  reduction  in  the  rate  of  mortality  of 
the  district.  An  instance  of  this  kind  was  observed  In  Man- 
chester by  ascertaining  the  amount  of  deaths  in  20  streets 
before  and  afler  their  improvement,  by  which  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  the  deaths  immediately  subsequent  to  the  drainage 
and  paving  of  the  streets  were  diminished  more  than  HO  per 
annum  out  of  every  llO.f  This  mode  of  exhibiting  the  im- 
mediate effects  of  structural  improvement  has  been  confirmed 
in  other  instances,}  and  is  cited  in  verification  of  the  same 
results,  obtained  by  estimating  the  mortality  in  improved  and 
in  unimproved  districts  of  a  like  population. 

2tSSiwfr.Sr  '^^  ^^^  °^  ^^^®  which  occurs  annually  from  a  neglect  of  the 
iTsdiMiM.  measures  necessary  for  rendering  wholesome  the  dwellings  of 
the  poor  and  the  streets  adjacent,  must  be  accompanied  by 
serious  pecuniary  charges  both  upon  the  sufferers  themselves 
and  upon  the  community.  The  prolonged  attacks  of  sickness 
which  precede  this  excessive  mortality,  render  the  victims  of 
it  incapable  of  following  their  daily  occupations,  and  reduce 
them  and  their  families  to  the  necessity  of  seeking  relief  from 
the  parish  and  other  funds,  which  are  eventually  burthened 
with  the  maintenance  of  the  surviving  members  of  the 
family. 

The  pecuniary  saving  from  this  and  other  sources  which 
has  been  pointed  out  as  the  inevitable  result  of  a  Urge  outlay 
for  improvements,  has  been  urged  upon  us  as  an  argument 
to  justify  the  interference  of  the  Legislature  ;  and  to  show  the 
enormous  pecuniary  loss  incident  on  the  present  state  of 
things,  we  refer  to  the  Table  given  in  the  Report  on  Lanca- 
8hire.§  But  we  are  unwilling  to  rest  our  case  upon  this 
foundation.  The  much  higher  and  more  important  benefits 
to  the  health  and  morals  oF  the  community,  which   must 

♦  Evidence  of  Dr.  S.  Smith,  First  Report,  rol.  i.  p.  6. 

4  Mr.  Holland  on  Cborlton,  First  Report,  vol.  i.  p.  304. 

f  Retanrn  horn  Leicester,  First  Report,  yoI.  i.  pw  a69. 

f  Report  oa  Luge  Town*  in  Lancwixe,  Secwd  ^^oct,  <vcA«  \. 
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eqntDy  lemlt  from  meli  improvements,  still  more  impcr»-     Qy<^ 

6kIj  call  for  earnest  endeavours  to  promote  their  adoption.  

ffe  bftT*  found  the  opinion  to  be  very  prevalent,  that  ex-  '''^^"i^ 
MKlveinortality,  acting  principally  on  the  Infiatite  part  of  the  < 
conmiuiity.  Is  a  naloral  check  to  the  Increase  of  population, 
ni  that  the  scourges  of  disease  and  pestilence  are  oonwqnant 
DpM  a  disproportionate  Increase  of  births. 

Although  the  facts  within  our  readi  have  not  enabled  as 
tsfometo  any  precise  conc1nsio>  in  refutation  of  thb  opi- 
nion, we  are  anxious  to  draw  especial  attention  to  the  returns 
of  the  registrars  of  deaths,  which  eluddaie  this  important 
qaatioD.  Thej  clearly  show  that  an  eieess  of  deaths,  with 
Inl  ftw  exceptions.  Is  accompanied  by  an  exoess  of  births. 
Is  the  manfaetnring  districts,  in  which  peculiar  eausss  ope- 
mt  Id  the  production  of  an  exceseiTe  mortality,  an  excessive 
inportion  of  births  is  also  observed  f  and  an  unhealthy  and 
fable  population  is  thus  relied,  to  be  still  more  liable  to  be 
afteted  by  the'extensive  causes  of  mortality. 

But  though  excessive  disease  and  deadi  in  an  unhealthy 
commottity  do  not  checlc  the  Increase  of  population  as  might 
have  beoi  anticipated,  they  act  very  powerlHilly  In  depressing 
(he  physieal  condition  and  working  ability  of  the  survivors, 
is  many  cases  rendering  them  premature  burthens  on  public 
or  private  charities. 

TVia  is  shewn  by  the  large  amount  of  widowhood  and 
orphanage,  and  by  the  number  of  persons  In  densely  popn- 
laled  places,  supported  by  the  poor-rates  and  by  charities, 
who  are  superannuated  at  ages  which  are  considered  fit  fyr 


*  Report  Qpon  York,  FinI  Rqxirl,  p.  2S9,  Tubla  S ;  Pnrtoa,  Ibid. 
p.lM;  Naltii«)Mii,ibtcLp.B3Bi,Tatd<)3i  Ttfth  Riporliif  ttu  Begirtiv- 
gtqfl^l,  p.  Ml. 

The  iste  of  iocKMe  of  birtlu,  b  pnpoilioa  to  the  iMht  nuT,  perluM, 
bediidacdjiMgirwelake  tba  twnaitnnia  eountiei  IttMipecttoiqhBtUi 
nMttalitT—VfMia4n)jMd,TlKMit  i«ttie l«s#l— Lmewbiis,  irbmititttn 
highat:— 


»sS; 
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Cimmof     labour  in  a  population  possessing  an  average  degree  of 
health. 

A  large  class  of  crimes,  arising  from  intemperance  and  the 
indulgence  of  vicious  propensities,  is  much  fostered  by  the 
low  state  of  physical  comforts,  which  leads  to  the  use  of  sti- 
mulating drinks  and  to  other  methods  of  imparting  false 
strength  to  a  reduced  system.  These  act  with  the  greatest 
intensity  on  the  inhabitants  of  those  places,  where  filth  and 
the  absence  of  facilities  for  its  removal  depress  the  energies, 
and  engender  disease  and  death. 
^,  In  addition  to  other  causes  of  disease  generally  prevalent 

l«of  vittr.  among  the  poorer  classes  of  large  towns,  the  almost  universal 
scarcity  of  supplies  of  water  for  domestic  use  has  been  urged 
upon  our  attention  as  contributing  in  a  very  great  degree  to 
increase  the  evils  under  which  they  labour.  It  is  difficult  to 
estimate  with  any  accuracy  the  influence  produced  on  the 
health  of  the  poor  from  this  serious  defect ;  but  all  those  evils 
which  have  their  orig^  in  want  of  cleanliness  must  be  greatly 
aggravated  by  this  cause.  The  great  moral  results  conse- 
quent upon  an  increase  in  the  means  of  cleanliness  have  not 
yet,  we  fear,  received  the  attention  which  their  importance 
merits ;  the  domestic  comfort  of  a  poor  man's  abode,  and  his 
own  self-respect,  are  mainly  dependent  upon  this.  We  are 
convinced  that  their  neglected  condition  is  by  no  means  the 
result  of  choice,  although  it  may  be  the  result  of  habit,  pro- 
duced by  an  unfortunate  necessity.  We  shall  have  occasion, 
in  a  sulMcquent  part  of  the  report,  to  cite  proofs  of  the  ready 
appreciation  by  the  poor  of  this  great  benefit,  and  of  the  im- 
provement among  them  consequent  upon  the  introduction  of 
a  better  supply  of  water. 

It  is  not  only  for  the  more  common  description  of  house- 
hold cleanliness  that  a  better  supply  of  water  is  required ;  its 
scarcity  has  hitherto  prevented  its  use  for  many  purposes,  to 
which  it  can  be  most  conveniently  and  economically  applied. 
In  houses  of  the  wealthier  classes,  water  has  long  been  in- 
troduced for  the  removal  of  the  most  offensive  description  of 
refuse  ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  as  the  means  are  gradu- 
ally afforded,  the  opportunity  of  relieving  the  scavengers  of 
this  duty  will  be  gladly  embraced.     We  shall  subsequently 
show  that  it  is  the  cheapest,  and  we  may  add,  the  most  effi- 
cient method. 
iMpiMtfetor        Our  attention  has  been  particularly  directed  to  the  pre- 
pteiMioiJftaii.  valence  of  a  very  injurious  practice  of  administering  opiates 
to  young  children,  calculated  to  increase  the  effect  of  physical 
canaes  of  disease  already  pressing  with  great  severity  on  th^ 
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in&iilile  part  of  the  population.    The  habit  thus  introduced      ^jy^ 
has  become  to  an  alarming  degree  prevalent,  especially  in  the 
manufacturing  counties,  although  it  also  occurs  to  a  consider- 
able extent  in  rural  districts,  and  is  not  confined  to  infants 
suffering  from  disease,  but  is  also  extended  to  those  in  a  state 
of  health,  in  order  to  ensure  their  more  easy  management, 
when  the  mothers  are  absent  from  home.    The  administration 
of  these  drugs  is  not  confined  to  unlicensed  practitioners  alone, 
it  is  but  too  generally  adopted  by  the  parents  themselves,  and 
by  those  persona  under  whose  care  infants  are  leil  during  the 
hours  when  the  mothers  are  engaged  in  their  daily  avocations. 
To  the  Report  on  the  Large  Towns  in  Lancashire,  there  is 
appended  the  evidence  of  druggists  on  this  point,  showing 
clearly  that  the  effects  produced  by  the  habitual  use  of  such 
stimulants,  are  well  known,  both  to  the  vendors  and  to  the 
parents  who  administer  them  to  their  children.     Physicians 
and  surgeons  in  extensive  practice  in  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts, give  it  as  their  decided  opinion  that  this  terrible  prac- 
tice is  productive  of  much  disease  and  death,  and  that  the 
constitutions  of  those  who  survive  the  effects  of  the  narcotics 
are,  in  many  cases,  ruined,  and  that  the  mental  capabilities  of 
such  persons  are  materially  impaired.    As  soon  as  the  physical 
causes  producing  irritation  and  constitutional  disturbance,  or 
disease,  are  removed,  one  of  the  great  inducements  to  the  use 
of  these  opiates  will  be  diminished,  and  the  moral  evils  le»- 
sened  which  now  tend  to  the  extension  of  the  practice.     Al- 
though an  inquiry  into  this  subject  may  not  be  considered  to 
be  strictly  within  the  terms  of  our  Commission,  we  feel  that 
we  should  be  remiss  in  our  duty  if  we  did  not  draw  particular 
attention  to  the  facts*  that  have  been  laid  before  us,  proving 
the  existence  of  this  very  serious  evil. 

The  considerations  which  we  have  adduced  show  that  the 
absence  of  sanatory  regulations  in  the  various  cities  and  towns 
in  this  kingdom,  render  it  necessary  that  measures  more  de- 
cided and  effectual  than  those  now  in  force  should  be  adopted 
to  improve  and  preserve  the  health  of  your  Majesty's  sub- 
jects. 

A  laudable  desire  to  effect  the  improvements  in  structural 
arrangements  necessary  to  produce  this  end,  has  been  shown 
in  kxal  Acts  which  have  been  passed  for  this  purpose.  These 
Acts  appear,  however,  to  have  been  framed  without  due  know- 


*  Report  on  Pratton,  Fint  Report,  vol.  i.  p.  183 ;  Report  on  Aihtoo- 
vadt&tJjifymf  Fint  Report,  toI.  L  p.  300 ;  Report  on  Luge  IWne  iu  Lio- 
nepoffi^  vimL  I. 
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Cbumy     ledge  of  the  e^ils  existing,  or  of  the  means  neces8ai7  for  their 
^^"''      removal,  and  they  are  in  general  extremely  defective,  and  in 
many  instances  are  even  inadequate  to  effect  the  purposes  con- 
templated in  their  provisions. 


icDMdiBi  mca-  Having  stated  the  causes  to  which  our  investigations  into 
tlie  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  Large  Towns  and  Popu- 
lotiB  Districts  have  led  us  to  ascribe  much  of  the  prevalent 
disease  and  mortality,  we  proceed,  in  obedience  to  the  instruc- 
tions contained  in  your  Majesty's  Commission,  tooflfer  recom- 
mendaUons  for  the  amendment  of  the  laws  at  present  in  fbrce 
relating  to  the  sanatory  condition  of  your  Majesty's  subjects. 

This  part  of  our  duty  has  been  one  of  great  difficulty,  and 
has  imposed  great  responsibility.  Duly  sensible  of  this,  we 
have  exercised  the  gpreatest  caution  and  the  most  anxious  at- 
tention which  the  magnitude  of  the  subject,  the  importance 
of  the  provisions,  and  the  intricacy  of  some  of  the  details  have 
demanded  from  us. 

Before  we  could  arrive  at  any  satisfkctory  conclusion  as  to 
the  amendment  requisite  in  the  existing  laws  relating  to  the 
public  health,  we  found  it  necessary  to  institute  an  examina- 
tion into  the  general  provisions  of  the  numerous  local  Acts 
new  in  operation.  The  absence  of  any  general  law  pontaln- 
ing  such  provisions  as  are  essentially  necessary  fof  the  main- 
tenance of  the  public  health  in  large  towns  and  populous  dis- 
tricts, and  the  want  of  uniibrmity  in  the  legal  principles  gene- 
ndly  embodied  in  local  Acts,  has  greatly  extended  this  branch 
of  our  inquiry.  The  local  Acts  having  generally  been  obtained 
at  the  instance  of  persons  who  possessed,  in  common  with 
others,  but  limited  information  on  the  subject  besides  their 
legal  defects,  do  not  contain  those  provisions  for  the  execution 
and  adaptation  of  difllerent  works,  which  this  and  former  in- 
quiries have  sho¥m  to  be  essential  for  the  successful  applica- 
tion and  combination  of  sanatory  improvements. 

The  connexion  of  the  house  and  main-drains,  and  the  de- 
pendence on  a  good  supply  of  water  for  their  efficient  action, 
appear  to  be  necessary  parts  of  an  efficient  measure,  and  in- 
volve, with  many  details,  an  inquiry  into  the  general  system 
of  supplying  water,  and  of  combining  it  with  the  other  duties 
usually  intrusted  to  Commissioners  under  local  Acts. 

We  have  given  due  weight  to  the  consideration  that  it 
must  be  a  work  of  time  to  complete  tlie  extensive  amelioration 
of  the  population  of  large  towns,  whioh  the  neglect  of  former 
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years  requires.  Continued  attention  to  this  subject  will  rapidly  Rtm§ditii 
induce  forther  improvements  in  the  structural  arrangement  ^Jl^Jf^' 
of  dwellings. 

We  now  lay  before  your  Majesty  a  short  outline  of  theSommaryofiMi. 
measures  which  appear  to  us  tobe  neeessary  for  this  purpose ;  meaded. 
and  then   proceed  more  in  detail  to  state  our  reasons  and 
such  observations  as  occur  to  us  on  each  branch  of  the 
subject. 

We  are  of  opinion  that,  for  the  effbctual  correction  iX  the 
evils  above  adverted  to,  additional  legislative  measures  are 
requisite. 

It  is  necessary  that  the  Crown  should  have  power  to  in- 
spect and  supervise  the  execution  of  all  general  measures  for' 
the  sanatory  r^ulations  of  large  towns  and  populous  districts. 

That  the  local  authorities  intrusted  with  the  execution  of 
such  measures  should  be  armed  with  additional  powers,  and 
that  the  districts  placed  under  their  Jurisdiction  should  in 
many  cases  be  enlarged,  and  made  co-extensive  with  the  na- 
tural areas  for  drainage. 

We  recommend  that  the  necessary  arrangement  for  drainage, 
paving,  cleansing,  and  an  ample  supply  of  water  (the  most 
important  matters  conducive  to  health),  should  be  placed 
under  one  administrative  body. 

We  also  urge  the  necessity  of  some  general  sanatory  regu- 
lations relative  to  buildings  and  the  width  of  streets,  and  that 
low  lodging-houses  should  be  placed  under  public  inspection 
and  control. 

The  mode  in  which  we  propose  to  carry  out  these  objects 
is  detailed  in  the  recommendations  which  are  subsequently 
stated  in  this  report,  with  the  reasons  which  have  induced  us 
to  adopt  them. 

We  have  arranged  the  different  branches  of  the  subject  in  G.*oer«i  divukm 

.1      1.  ,1       .  1  of  the  ttibject. 

the  foUowmg  order : — 

1.  Drainage,  including  house  and  main-drainage,  and 

the  drainage  of  any  space  not  covered  with  houses, 
yet  influencing  the  health  of  the  inhabitants. 

2.  The  paving  of  public  streets,  and  courts  and  alleys. 

3.  Cleansing;   comprising    the    removal   of  all  refuse 

matter  not  carried  off  by  drainage,  and  the  removal 
of  nuisances. 

4.  A  supply  of  water  for  public  purposes  and  private 

use. 

5.  The  construction   and  ventilation  of  buildings  for 

promoting  and   securing  the   health  of  the  inlia- 
bttants. 
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-^^'  I.  Among   the  evils  which  appear   to  operate  with  the 

lemni  defi-       greatest  severity  on  the  condition  of  all,  and  especially  of  the 
^^' '  labouring  classes,  are  those  arising  from  the  absence  of  a 

proper  attention  to  drainage.  They  prevail  almost  univer- 
sally, to  an  extent  altogether  incompatible  with  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  public  health ;  and  even  in  those  places  where 
recent  improvements  have  been  effected,  a  desirable  standard 
is  far  from  having  been  attained,  either  in  respect  to  the  per- 
fection of  the  necessary  arrangements  for  drainage  or  of  eco- 
nomy in  executing  the  works. 

The  want  of  efficient  means  for  the  immediate  removal  of 
all  refuse  and  excessive  moisture  is  not  only  felt  with  regard 
to  a  large  proportion  of  houses,  but  also  prevails  extensively 
in  the  streets  and  other  public  thoroughfares  in  towns,  while 
the  densest  portions,  which  contain  the  poorest  of  the  popu- 
lation, are  in  general  altogether  unprovided  with  under- 
ground drainage,  particularly  those  parts  which  consist  of  courts 
and  alleys,  and  other  spaces  not  intersected  by  any  leading 
thoroughfare. 

The  substance  of  the  replies  on  this  subject  contained  in 
the  Appendix  to  our  First  Report,*  showing  the  extent  to 
which  the  towns  visited  are  in  want  of  legislative  provisions 
for  drainage,  or  in  which  such  provisions  are  defective  or 
inefficiently  carried  into  execution,  is  equally  applicable  to 
other  towns  and  populous  districts. 
imlUwi^^  In  our  investigations  into  the  laws  relating  to  drainage,  we 
■g  lo  Dnioage.  find  that.  Under  the  existing  laws  of  sewers,  the  Crown  is  in- 
vested with  authority  to  determine  the  areas  of  jurisdictions 
for  drainage,  as  well  as  to  constitute  the  authorities  who  shall 
have  power  to  act  for  the  public  protection  within  them. 
That  no  previous  surveys  or  other  means  have  hitherto  been 
provided  for  the  proper  definition  of  drainage  boundaries  pre- 
viously to  the  grant  of  local  authority,  by  Commissions  or 
under  local  Acts,  may  perhaps  be  accounted  for  from  the 
attention  of  the  Legislature  not  having  been  hitherto  suffi- 
ciently directed  to  that  part  of  the  subject ;  and  that,  in  the 
case  of  the  earlier  exercise  of  the  authority  of  the  Crown,  the 
first  applications  for  its  intervention  having  been  made  probably 
with  a  view  to  the  removal  of  surface  waters  of  an  extent 
visible  to  the  eye«  or  the  prevention  of  excessive  floods. 
^'trfaScT'  It  is,  however,  apparent  on  a  review  of  the  course  of  legis- 

SoMmiMiont  of   latiou  on  this  subject,  that  most  serious  attention  was  given 
mj  ptvpwmtoiy  to  works  of  drainage  from  the  earliest  periods  of  our  consti- 

tO  tiM  OMOtiott     

*  Fint  Report,  vol.  i.  p.  xzzii« 
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tnlional  history.  The  earliest  fundamental  provisions  have  ^'^'ok^ 
been  based  upon  the  footing  that  such  works,  as  well  as  CoMmkite 
measures  for  the  maintenance  of  the  free  flow  of  running 
waters,  were  of  general  public  and  national,  rather  than  of 
exclusively  local,  consideration.  It  is  held,  by  the  first  legal 
aathorities,  to  be  one  of  the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown  to 
issue  commissions  for  the  protection  of  the  population,  by  the 
enforcement  of  proper  works  of  drainage,  and  this  preroga- 
tive appears  to  have  been  exercised  by  the  issue  of  special 
commissions,  as  well  after  as  before  the  passing  of  statutory 
provisions  on  the  subject.  The  intervention  of  the  Crown 
was  oden  urgently  sought  for  the  public  protection  against 
the  injurious  encroachments  of  private  interests  upon  the 
great  public  watercourses  for  mill  power  or  for  fishing-weirs. 
The  XVIth  chapter  of  Magna  Charta  is  a  defence  of  the 
public  rights  against  the  growth  of  such  encroachments.  The 
fourth  statute  of  the  23  Edw.  III.  c.  4,  provides  for  the 
putting  down  of  mills,  weirs,  dams,  and  other  obstructions, 
and  commissions  appear  to  have  been  issued  from  time  to 
time  to  see  to  the  execution  of  the  laws  provided  thereon. 

The  laws  and  customs  of  Romney  Marsh  appear  to  have 
been  established  at  a  very  early  period,  as  the  principles  upon 
which  all  proceedings  under  these  Commissions  should  be 
conducted.  In  these  laws  it  is  recited,  that  they  were  settled 
by  a  learned  judge,  Henry  of  Bathe,  under  a  special  commis- 
sion from  the  Crown,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III. 

"  By  counsel  of  our  Lord  the  King,  it  was  provided,  that 
there  might  be  sent  the  justices  of  our  Lord  the  King,  to 
ordaine  and  depose  that  which  should  be  meete  to  appease 
those  strifes ;''  ''  so  that  Henry  de  Bathe  was  sent  thither,  and 
all  the  tenants  of  the  said  Marsh  had  summons  of  forty  days," 
&c.  &c. ;  "  the  said  Henry  having  scene  the  walls  and  water- 
courses aforesaid,"  &c.  ''  and  the  said  Henry  going  in  person 
to  these  parts  ordained,  &c."  The  tenor  of  other  commis- 
sions, runs — ''  Assignavimus  vos  ad  supervidendum  wallias 
etfossaia,  etc,  et  ad  inquirendum  per  quorum  defeeta  hujus 
damnum  contigit  ibidem** 

In  illustration  of  the  earlier  commissions  issued  under  the 
Crown,  which  were  not  confined  to  works  of  drainage  only, 
or  to  a  judicial  intervention,  but  were  extended  to  the  forma- 
tion of  new  roads,  and  the  maintenance  of  old  ones,*  and  other 

*  E.  g. :  Patent  51  Edw.  III.  m.  41.  <'  Edwardui  Dei  gratia  Rex 
AogluB  et  Franoia  et  domiuui  Hiberaia,  dilectis  sibi  Jobanni  Herlyngton, 
RaduJpbo  Gamel,  Willielmo  Pecbel,  Waltero  Pigge,  Hugoni  Feuluon  <t 
Williermo«...de  Yakesle  Mlatein.    Sciatit  quod  eoneeMimni  voUa  in 


ven. 
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public  workst  wd  have  found  a  commission  of  the  third  year 
«f  of  Henry  IV»  for  providing  the  means  of  conveying  pure 
water  to  the  inhabitants  of  Kingston-upon-Hull,*  as  well  as  for 
draining  that  town,  and  removing  impure  sea  or  marsh  water. 
The  commission  recitesi  '*  that  there  appears  to  be  need  in 
those  days  of  great  charges  and  expenses  for  the  protection  of 
the  same  town  against  the  force  of  the  water  aforesaid  ;  and 
a0|  as  well  on  account  of  charges  and  expenses  of  this  kind 
there  daily  arising,  to  be  sustained  and  supported,  as  that 
sweet  water  is  not  had,  coming  and  flowing  to  that  town, 
except  only  by  boats,  cmd  at  that  sumptuous  cost ;  whereby 
the  poor  inhabitants  of  the  town  aforesaid,  in  large  numbers 
every  year,  during  the  summer  time,  of  necessity,  on  account 
of  the  scarcity  and  dearaess  of  water  of  this  kind,  depart  from 
the  same  town,  and  renounce  and  avoid  it,  to  the  ii\jury  of 
the  town  aforesaid,  and  in  process  of  time  to  the  final  destruc- 
tion of  the  same,  unless  a  suitable  and  speedy  remedy  in  this 
matter  be  speedily  applied,"  &c.  The  Commissioners'  return 
specifies  the  particular  works  needed  for  the  relief  of  the 

auxUium  dicta  villae  et  Tiarum  eidem  adiaceDtium  paviandflB,  quod  a  die 
coniiftctVoaii  pnBvmtidm  otqu^  ad  (hstm  trium  atmoium  prokimo  tequen- 
tiiDa  pleoaria  ooBapletDniin  caj^iatis  in  diota  Tilla  contuetudinei  lubtcrip- 
tm,  Tidelicet,  &c.  Et  ideo  vobu  mandamui  quod  pnedictaa  consaetudinet 
uique  ad  finera  termihi  prAdicti  capiatis  sicut  pnedictutn  e«t,  compl«to 
amftMii  tefrniitio  ditiorund  trium  anborum  diets  ,oocMuetudines  penitui  ca»- 
Mntur  et  deleautur/' — ^Inquisition  ad  quod  damnunii  13  Edw.  II.  Writ 
to  inquire  whether  the  causeway  and  brid^  in  the  wa;^  called  Longfore, 
between  Bleccheley«  and  Newport,  in  the  county  of  Salop,  are  so  broken  as 
t»  be  dangerous,  and  if  any  ceitain  penocis  are  bound  to  repair  them,  and  if 
they  be  not,  whether  it  will  be  to  the  prejudice  of  the  king  or  others,  if  he  giant 
a  fironlage  for  the  repair. — Patent  Roll,  lO  Sdw.  III.,  p.  1.  Appointment 
of  eommiisionen  to  survey  the  state  of  the  walb^  ditches,  sewer%  bridges, 
&C.  on  the  sea  coast  in  Leveryngiiam,  Nenton,  and  Wysebech  in  co.  Camb. 
(except  the  field  called  Rammere),  and  to  inquire  by  whose  default  they 
hate  become  retnous)  and  to  distrain  persons  holding  lands,  tenements, 
6sbsries,  &c.,  there  to  repair  them. — Itiq.  ad  quod,  dam.,  34  Edw.  III. 
Writ  to  Henry  t'everell,  custos  of  Southampton,  ordering  him  to  inquire 
tonccmfag  defMits,  &c.  m  the  walls  of  the  town,  and  concerning  porohas 
audgaidens  made  on  tiie  walls. — All  gorces,  mills,  weirs,  stanks,  stakes, 
aodkiddels  set  up  in  great  rivers,  in  the  time  uf  Edward  I.,  and  after,  shall 
be  pulled  down,  and  sheriff  shall  do  execution.  (35  Bdw.  IlI.)-^Agnes  ^ 
Dunkgh  pravs  the  king  to  cause  certain  walls  to  be  repaired,  to  lestntia  Ike 
overflow  of  the  Thames,  which  he  was  bound  to  do  in  virtue  of  a  purchase 
made  by  him  of  messuages,  &c.  in  a  place  called  La  Rnfere  contM  La 
Tcur,  in  Southwark,  (4  Kdw.  III.) — ^Petition  for  comtvaining  the  mayor, 
&c«  of  Carahridi^e,  to  cause  the  town  ditch^  &c.  to  be  cleauwd,  (52  Hen. 
III.^ — A  confirmation  of  the  statutes  of  levying  and  straitening  weirs,  mills, 
ttann,  stakes,  kiddels,  ftc  (I  Hen.  ^'VyA  gmeral  commwsiod  of  severs 
prO|iosed  and  enacted.  (%  Hen.  VI»)— -Dismes,  &c.  respited  for  two  years  to 
the  inhabitants  of  MaU>erthorpe,  co.  Line,  on  account  of  their  charges  to 
defend  themselves  from  being  inundated  by  the  sea.  (9  Hen.  VI.)— Abbess 
of  Deny!*  and  the  master  of  the  hospital  of  Strode,  myed  to  answer  for 
M^eeting  to  «mbank  their  land  near  Rochester  Bridge.  (11  tad  13  Hen. 
VI.>^fVom  CoOectimtifflitcardi  and  PrecedenUy  %  T.  IM{fit$  Html^  Stf, 
•  E«tK)il«n  Vttllf  SmomI  Repoity  vol.  ii. 
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towa,  by  proper  supplies  of  fresh  water,  and  the  removal  of    ^«*^ 
the  marsh  water,  for  the  ^ecution  of  which  works  so  re-  Comnit^nfl  of 
commended  after  this  local  examination  and  report,  due 
sanction  is  required. 

The  practice  of  issuing  commissions  for  previous  local 
inquiry  and  surrey  appears  to  have  been  discontinued,  on  the 
pais^ng  of  an  Act  in  the  6th  year  of  the  reign  of  tienry  VI* 
to  regulate  the  issue  of  commissions.     The  provisions  of  this 
statute  were  subsequently  embodied  in  an  Act  passed  in  the 
23rd  year  of  tke  reign  of  Henry  VIII. ;  this  statute,  with  sututa  S3  Uea. 
some  minor  modifications  by  the  stat.  3  &  4  Wm.  IV.  c.  2$^ 
is  still  the  chief  subsisting  law  in  forces     Previously  to  the 
statute  of  tienry  Vitl.,  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  were  sec  i. 
named  direct  by  tke  Crown.    By  this  statute,  it  was  provided 
that  they  should  be  named  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  two 
Chief  Justices,  and  the  Lord  Treasurer.    The  Con^missioners 
so  named  are  to  sit  as  a  Court  of  Record,  and  in  the  exec«- 
tion  of  their  duty  they  may  proceed  by  jury,  or  upon  their 
own  view,  and  may  take  order  for  removal  of  any  annoyances 
or  nuisances,  or  for  the  safeguard  and  conservation  of  sewenf, 
within  their  area  of  jurisdiction,  as  set  forth  in  the  Commis- 
sion, at  their  discretion,  according  to  the  laws  and  customs  of 
Romney  Marsh  as  above  recited.    This  statute,  (under  which 
a  large  portion  of  the  Metropolis,  and  many  rural  districts*-* 
we  believe,  about  80  in  number,  comprising  large  tracts  of 
country,  are  now  drained,)  recites  ^^  the  great  damages  and 
losses  which  have  happened  by  the  influx  of  waters  upon 
marsh  gprounds  and   other   low  places,  heretofore   through 
politic  wisdom  won  and  made  profitable,  for  the  great  com-  «■'"*'  ^  "•"• 
monweaith  of  this  sealm,  as  also  by  occasion  of  land,  waters, 
and  other  outrageous  springs,  in  and  upon  meadows,  pas- 
tures, and  other  low  grounds  adjoining  to  rivers,  floods,  and 
other  watercourses ;   and  over  that,  by  and  through  mills, 
mill-drains,  weirs,  fish-garths,  kedels,  gores,  gotes,  floodgates, 
locks,  and  other  impediments  in  and  upon  the  same  rivers  and 
other  watercourses,  to  the  inestimable  damages  of  the  com- 
monwealth of  this  realm,  which  daily  is  likely  more  and  more 
to  increase,  unless  i^peedy  redress  and  remedy  be  in  this  behalf 
shortly  provided." 

It  enacts,  '^  that  Commissioners  of  Sewers  and  other  the  QaaiifieRUoti  of 
premises  shall  be  directed  in  all  parts  within  this  realm  from  semH^T 
time  to  time — 

**  Where  and  when  need  shall  require,  to  such  substantial  '^-  ^o* 
and  indifferent,  t.  e.  impartial,  persons  as  shall  be  named  ti^y 
the  Loid  Chancellor  and  liord  Treasurer  of  Bogknd,  and  the 
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^>i^^y*»     two  Chief  Justices  for  the  time  beiog,  or  by  three  of  them, 
tatato  23  Hra.   whereof  the  Lord  Chancellor  to  be  one. 

In  respect  to  the  qualification  of  the  Commissioners,  it  pro- 
vides that  no  person  shall  be  allowed  to  sit — 

**  Not  having  lands  and  tenements,  or  other  hereditaments, 
in  fee-simp1e,'fee-tail,  or  for  term  of  life,  to  'the  clear  yearly 
value  of  forty  marks,  above  all  charges,  to  his  own  use, 
except  he  be — 

^  Resident,  and  free  of  any  city,  borough,  or  town  cor* 
porate,  and  have  moveable  substance  of  the  clear  value  of  one 
hundred  pounds ;  or  else — 

*'  Be  learned  in  the  laws  of  this  realm  in  and  concerning 
the  same,  that  is  to  say,  admitted  in  one  of  the  four  principal 
inns  of  court  for  an  utter  barrister." 

The  Crown  may  confer  on  them  powers  of  making  **  laws, 
acts,  decrees,  and  ordinances ;  *'  these  **  laws,  ordinances,  and 
decrees  to  be  made  and  ordained  by  the  said  Commissioners, 
or  any  six  of  them,  by  the  authority  of  the  said  commission, 
shall  bind  as  well  the  lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments  of 
the  Ring  our  Sovereign  Lord,  as  all  and  every  other  person 
and  persons,  and  their  heirs  for  such  their  interest,  as  they 
shall  fortune  to  have  or  may  have  in  any  lands,  tenements,  or 
hereditaments,  or  other  casual  profit  or  advantage,  or  com- 
modity whatsoever  they  be,'*  &c. 

They  are  specially  directed  in  their  instructions  to  proceed 
as  follows : — 
jpmioaMttto  u  gy  g^gj^  ways  and  means,  and  in  such  manner  and  form 
as  to  you,  or  six  of  you,  whereof  the  said  A,  B,  and  C,  to 
be  three,  shall  seem  most  convenient  to  be  ordained  and 
done  for  redress  and  reformation  to  be  had  in  the  pre- 
mises; and  also  to  reform,  repair,  and  amend  the  said 
walls,  ditches,  banks,  gutters,  sewers,  gotes,  calcies,  bridges, 
streams,  and  other  the  premises,  in  all  places  needful ;  and 
the  same  as  oflen,  and  where  need  shall  be,  to  make  new, 
and  to  cleanse,  and  purge  the  trenches,  sewers  and  ditches,  in 
all  places  necessary  ;  and  further  to  reform,  amend,  prostrate, 
and  overthrow  all  such  mills,  streams,  ponds,  locks,  fishgarths, 
hebbing-weirs,  and  other  impediments,  and  annoyances  afore- 
said, as  shall  be  found,  by  inquisition  or  by  your  surveying 
and  discretions,  to  be  excessive  or  hurtful;  and  also  to 
depute  and  assign,  diligent,  &ithful,  and  true  keepers,  bailiffs, 
surveyors,  collectors,  expenditors,  and  other  ministers  and 
oflScers,  for  the  safety,  conservation,  separation,  reformation 
and  making  of  the  premises." 
itt.tM49.  Under  the  terms  of  the  existing  statutory  provisions  in 
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respeei  to  the  levy  of  charges,  they  are  armed  with  most     Drmye, 
extensive  powers.  suiuto  n  Hm. 

VIII 

If  any  person  assessed,  or  taxed  to  any  lot  or  charge,  upon  po^^i^- 
my  lands,  tenements  or  hereditaments,  or  copyhold,  or  cus-  n^* 
tomary  lands,  within  the  limits  of  any  Commission  of  Sewers, 
do  nut  pay  the  said  lot  or  charge,  according  to  the  ordinance 
and  assignment  of  the  said  Commissioners,  and  if,  by  reason 
thereof,  it  happen  the  Commissioners  lack  payment  of  such 
lot  and  charge,  the  Commissioners  may,  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  payment  of  such  lot  or  charge,  decree  and  ordain 
the  same  lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments,  and  copyhold 
or  customary  lands,  from  the  owner  or  owners  thereof,  and 
their  heirs  req)ectively,  to  any  person  or  persons  for  term  of 
years,  term  of  life  in  fee  simple,  or  in  tail ;  or  in  case  of  such 
copyhold  or  customary  lands,  for  such  estate  and  interest 
therein  as  the  owners  thereof,  or  any  claiming  in  remainder 
under  them,  had  in  such  copyhold  or  customary  lands  at  the 
time  of  the  decree  being  made,  such  decree  and  ordinance 
shall  bind  every  person,  who,  at  the  time  of  the  making  of 
SQch  decree  had  any  interest  in  such  lands,  tenements,  and 
hereditaments,  or  copyhold,  or  customary  lands,  in  use,  pos- 
session, reversion,  or  remainder,  their  heirs  and  feoffees, 
and  erery  of  them.  The  statute  provides  that  the  Commis- 
siooers  may  otherwise  pimish  the  debtors  and  detainers  of 
any  collection,  tax,  or  assess,  by  fines,  amerciaments,  pains 
or  other  like  means,  after  the  good  discretions  of  the  Com- 
missioners. 

It  is  further  provided,  that  the  Crown  may  at  its  pleasure, 
by  writ  of  supersedes,  at  any  time  discharge  ••  as  well  every 
such  Commission  as  every  Commissioner  that  shall  be  made 
or  named  by  authority  of  this  Act ;  after  which  discharge 
the  said  Commissioner  shall  have  no  power  or  authority  to 
proceed  in  the  execution  of  the  Commission,  nor  in  anything 
by  authority  of  this  Act." 

The  prominent  defect  of  the  Statute  of  Sewers  appears  to 
be  the  departure  from  some  of  the  earlier  precedents  of  a  pre- 
vious local  examination,  survey,  and  plan  of  works  by  respon- 
sible officers,  previous  to  the  grant  of  authority  for  their 
execution;  and  the  omission  of  practicable  securities  to 
owners  or  occupiers,  or  of  an  available  appeal  against  the 
Commissioners'  negligence,  inefficiency,  or  waste,  in  respect 
to  the  works  executed.  The  supervision  and  control  of  the 
superior  courts  of  law  has  chiefly  been  directed  to  remedy 
defects  in  the  technical  procedure  under  Commissions.  Had 
the  principle  of  the  previous  determination  of  works,  as  well 

VOL.  I.  c 
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Drainage,     as  of  boundary,  by  a  local  examination,  been  carried  out  by 
OeoeriaLaws.    aiiy  Competent  agency  as  a  preliminary  to  the  grant  of  any 
local  Act,  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  such  extensive  evils  as 
are  described  in  the  evidence  we  have  received  could  have 
arisen.*     We  have  not  found  one  provincial  town  in  which 
any  Commissions  are  now  in  force.     But  in  the  metropolifl 
it  has  been  necessary,  in  the  majority  of  cases,'  to  have  in 
addition  a  special  local  Act  to  meet  local  contingencies. 
General  Tarn.         The  Other  general   laws,  which   contain   any  provisions 
IV. V  r^e.       *  capable  of  application  to  the  drainage   of  towns,   are  the 
JJJTS'^n^'Iwi^.  General  Turnpike  and  General  Highway  Acts.     Clause  115 
iv.e.&o.  Qf  ^j^g  former  Act  contemplates  the  use  of  road  drains  for  the 

drainage  of  the  adjacent  houses,  and  empowers  justices,  cm 
the  application  of  the  trustees  of  any  turnpike  roads,  to  appor- 
tion the  expense  of  their  maintenance  between  the  turnpike 
trust  and  the  inhabitants  using  the  drains.  But  this  provi- 
sion does  not  appear  to  have  been  adopted  in  any  populous 
town  or  district,  its  operation  being  necessarily  limited  to 
those  parts  under  the  superintendence  of  turnpike  trustees— 
usually  the  principal  streets  only :  the  drainage  of  the  bye- 
streets  and  lanes  is  executed  under  the  powers  of  the  High- 
way Act.  This  Act  is  in  force  in  many  places  of  considerable 
population,  and  generally  affords  the  only  means  for  the 
drainage  of  the  suburbs  of  the  largest  towns.  It  will  there- 
fore be  necessary  to  state  shortly  the  provisions  contained  in 
it,  and  to  point  out  their  inadequacy  for  'the  purposes  of 
drainage,  for  which  the  provisions  of  this  Act  are  frequently 
applied. 
8m.6.  Th^  powers  and  authorities  for  the  execution  of  it  are 

intrusted  to  the  parish  vestry.  By  the  sixth  section,  the 
vestry  is  required  to  elect  annually  one  or  more  persons  as 
surveyors,  who  must  be  qualified  by  estate,  and  are  liable  to 
a  penalty  of  20/.  if  they  refuse  to  serve  the  oflSce,  unless  they 
See.  9.  provide  a  sufficient  substitute.     The  vestry  are  also  em- 

powered to  appoint  annually  a  surveyor,  with  a  salary ;  he 
is  required  to  be  a  person  of  skill  and  experience. 
See.  18.  In  parishes  containing  a  population  of  5000  persons,  the 

vestry  are  authorized  to  elect  annually  not  less  than  five,  or 
more  than  20  householders  to  serve  the  office  of  surveyors, 
to  form  a  Board  for  the  repair  of  the  highways,  in  whom  all 
the  powers  granted  to  the  vestry  are  transferred.  They  also 
have  authority  to  appoint  and  pay  an  assistant-surveyor  of 


iv.1^^  V^?'  "^f?!S*  ^*  ?^;  ^  armnging  the  booodariM  U  the  Hoi. 
bom  and  Fiiitbury  dittnctt  in  London. 
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*  ikiU  and  experience,"  and  other  officers,  and  arc  required     Drmmage. 
to  present  their  accounts  to  the  vestry  annually.  High^Aat, 

The  Act  also  contains  a  power  for  the  union  of  parishes  s«c.  13. 
into  districts,  and  the  appointment  of  a  district  surveyor 
onder  the  authority  of  the  magistrates  of  the  division  ;  but 
although  the  adoption  of  this  power  would  afiord  the  oppor- 
tanity  of  obtaining  the  services  of  a  better  class  of  officers, 
by  remunerating  them  at  salaries  worthy  the  acceptance  of 
sldUed  and  experienced  men,  we  do  not  find  that  such  dis- 
tricts have  anywhere  been  formed. 

The  67ih  section  relates  to  drainage,  and  empowers  the  See.  67. 
nirveyor  to  make  and  cleanse  the  necessary  ditches,  gutters, 
drains,  and  water-courses,  and  carry  them  into  and  through 
the  adjoining  lands,  upon  paying  compensation  to  the  owner. 
Th«  neit  clause  forbids  the  owners  of  the  land  from  altering 
or  obstructing  such  drains.  > 

Althoogfa  the  powers  for  drainage  contained  in  this  Act  Defcctire  yamrt 
were  evidently  utenaed  only  to  provide  the  means  of  carrying  townt. 
off  the  surfhce*  water  from  the  streets  and  roads,  yet  the  drains 
made  under  its  provisions  are  frequently  used  for,  and  aflbrd 
the  only  means  of  conveying  away  the  refuse  from  the  houses 
in  many  large  towns,  and  still  more  frequently  in  suburban 
districts.  The  use  of  these  drains  for  a  purpose  for  which 
they  were  not  originally  intended,  and  are  not  constructed, 
is  the  cause  of  serious  annoyance,  felt  in  all  parts  of  the  town 
through  which  they  pass. 

Other  of  the  provisions  are  defective,  from  the  absence  of  a 
power  to  compel  the  surveyors  to  perform  their  duty.   Under 
the  provisions  of  a  former  Act  now  repealed,  the  surveyors  of  54  Oea  iii.  c 
the  highways  had  power  to  require  and  compel  the  occupiers 
of  the  land  adjoining  to  scour  and  cleanse  the  main  sewers  and 
drains,  or  to  pay  the  expense  of  it.     The  General  Highway 
Act  now  in  force  contains  no  such  provision ;  it  only  em- 
powers surveyors  to  scour,  cleanse,  and  keep  open  all  ditches, 
pttters,  drains,  or  water-courses,  adjoining  or  lying  near  to 
my  highways,  but  it  is  not  compulsory  on  them  to  do  so. 
Hence,  in  many  instances,  the  surveyors  neglect  this  most 
important  work,  and  in  some  cases,  even  when  called  upon  to 
femedy  the  evil,  they  take  no  steps  to  remedy  it.     The  ma- 
gistrates have  no  jurisdiction  under  the    Highway   Act  to 
compel  them  to  remove  the  nuisance.  The  effects  of  such  neg- 
lect are   obvious,  and  clearly   shown  ;  the  exhalations  and 
ofiensive  effluvia  arising  from  the  non-cleansing  of  such  drains, 
prodndog  fevers  and  other  diseases,  add  to  the  miseries  of  the 
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Dramage.     poorer  inhabitants,  and  to  the  expenses,  both  of  the  parish 
iiiKbwaTAct.     and  of  individuals.* 

laeonvenieDce  of  The  annual  election  of  the  executive  officers  gpreatly  in- 
JfSSin'*^"  creases  the  difficulty  of  carrying  out  any  systematic  plan  for 
drainage.  All  the  surveyors  and  other  officers  retire  from 
office  at  the  end  of  each  year :  and,  although  re-eligible,  are 
liable  to  be  superseded  by  an  entirely  new  set  of  officers,  who, 
unacquainted  with  their  duties,  and  the  objects  contemplated 
by  their  predecessors,  may  suspend  improvements  in  progress, 
prevent  the  execution  of  ^many,  or  originate  others  in  like 
manner  to  be  superseded.  This  has  been  found  to  operate 
most  prejudicially,  and  necessarily  deters  the  existing  officers 
from  commencing  works,  which,  owing  to  the  limited  sums 
annually  applicable  to  these  objects,  can  only  be  carried  to 
perfection  by  a  close  adherence  to  a  well-considered  plan 
during  a  series  of  years.t 
Gmmi  vADt  of  Xhe  most  serious  deficiencies  in  drainage  are  (bund  to  exist 
iioo  for  drainage,  in  those  towns  whicli  liave  advanced  within  a  brief  period  from 
the  condition  of  villages,  chiefly  the  seats  of  the  pottery  and 
iron  manufactures  in  Staffi>rdshire,  and  the  mining  dis- 
tricts in  South  Wales,  Monmouthshire,  and  the  north  of 
England. 

As  an  example  of  this  description  of  towns,  Merthyr 
Tydvil,  at  present  containnig  above  37,000  inhabitants,  pre- 
sents the  most  lamentable  instance  of  the  total  absence  of  all 
drainage,  t 

The  rapidly  increasing  suburbs  of  large  towns  which  are 
without  the  municipal  boundary,  or  to  which  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  a  local  Act  does  not  extend,  present  similar  examples 
of  neglect,  and  strongly  exhibit  the  necessity  of  the  establish- 
ment of  an  efficient  local  authority  for  such  purposes, 
of SeMHirt^^  In  the  examination  of  those  local  Acts  which  have  been 
loMi  impruTe-  transmitted  to  us  from  several  towns,  we  find  that  most  of 
those  of  early  date  do  not  contain  any  provisions  whatever  for 
the  drainage  either  of  streets  or  houses ;  such  towns  are  in 
the  condition  of  the  class  to  which  we  have  above  adverted, 
and,  if  drained  at  all,  are  subject  only  to  the  inadequate  pro- 
visions of  the  Highway  Act.  The  objects  provided  for  in 
these  local  Acts  are  generally  the  paving,  lighting,  cleansing, 
and  frequently  the  watchmg,  of  the  respective  towns ;  and  the 


♦  Evidence  of  Mr.  Dean,  Firat  Report,  voL  ii.  p.  415. 
t  Communication  fiom  Board  of  Surreyoit  of  Bradford,  Yorktliiie, 
Second  Report,  rol.  ii. 

t  Report  <NA  U/athyi  Tydvil,  Second  Report,  vol.  i. 
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Acts  appear  io  have  "been  framed  more  with  reference  to  the     Drainage, 
meuB  of  traffic  m  the  streets,  and  the  general  convenience  of 
the  inlmbitants,  than  with  any  regard  to  their  health. 

An  instance  of  the  extent  to  which  these  deficiencies  of  le- 
gislatiTe  powers  prevail,  even  in  towns  which  have  long  been 
Uie  rewrt  of  the  wealthy  and  luxurious  classes,  is  presented  in 
die  eity  of  Bath.*     We  there  find  that — 

**The  Commissioners  for  the  outpart  of  the  parish  of  Walcot 
hare  power,  under  a  local  Act,  to  order  the  construction  of 
new  Kwers  and  the  alteration  and  reparation  of  old  ones  when 
tliej  Bee  occasion :  their  power  extends  over  about  a  fourth 
or  fifth  of  the  eity.  There  is  no  such  power  vested  in  any 
body  for  the  remainder  of  the  city." 

In  the  city  of  Gloucester,  although  there  are  three  Acts  of 
Fuliament  in  force  for  the  local  goverment  of  that  city,  none 
of  them  apply  io  the  sewerage  or  drainage,  which  is  in  a 
most  neglected  state. 

We  have  thus  brought  under  notice  some  examples  of  the 
serious  evils  explained  in  our  First  Report,  and  refer,  as  fur- 
,ther  eridence,  to  the  replies  received  from  the  towns  visited, 
and  the  several  Reports  of  the  Commissioners. 

To  remedy  evils  of  such  magnitude,  and  so  extensively 
prevalent,  we  are  of  opinion — That  new  legislative  me  a-  Keeeuity  fur  Um 

•naendmeat  of  Um 
SUXBS^  APPLICABLE  TO  ALL    TOWNS  ANO    POPULOUS    DISTRICTS,  law. 

AIB  BBQUXRBD,  FOR  THE  INTRODUCTION  AND  MAINTENANCE 

lOr  OKLT  OF    AN    EFFICIENT   AND    ECONOMICAL    STBTEM     OF 

BOCSS  DRAINAGE  AND  SEWERAGE,    PAVING    AND^CLBANSING,  IN 

ALL  TOWNS  AND  POPULOUS  DISTRICTS,  BUT  ALSO  FOR  PROVIDING 

iRFLB  SUFPUS8    OF  WATER    FOR    PUBLIC    AND    PRIVATE    PUR- 

lOSKS,  AND  FOR   TBB   ADOPTION    OF    OTHER    MEANS    FOR    PRO- 

ROTING    AND    SECURING    THE    HEALTH    AND    COMFORT    OF   THE 

IXBABITAHTB. 

In  considering  the  principles  upon  which  a  measure  such  Review  of  iii« 
as  we  have  just  recommended  should  be  based,  it  will  be  A^and  ^md^ 
wnveBicnt,  first,  to  review  the  operation  of  the  existing  local  S'S.frltkli.'*" 
Acts  for  drainage,  and  the  efficiency  of  the  local  authorities 
intrusted  with  their  administration. 

The  powers  given  by  local  Improvement  Acts  are  usually  ConttitnUoo  of 
Tested  in  a  body  of  Commissioners,  either  elected  by  the  rated  aaihoriUes. 
iBhabitantB,  or  appointed  by  name  in  the  Act,  with  a  power 
to  nominate  their  successors.     The  latter  mode  of  appoint- 
ment more  frequently  obtains  in  the  older  Acts  of  Parliament, 
the  principle  of  legislation  of  the  present  day  has  caused  the 


*  8f  idence  of  the  Town  Clerk,  Rqiort  on  Bath,  Second  Report,  vol.  i. 
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Drmntigt,     introduction  of  a  system  of  representation  of  the  rate-pay erst 

"^^         which  has  been  inserted  in  most  of  the  recent  Acts,  modified 

in  various  respects.     It  is  most  commonly  provided  that  the 

election  of  one-third  of  the  Commissioners  shall  take  place 

every  year. 
ManieiMiGoTpo.     gy  ^j^g  75^}^  gectiott  of  the  Act  for  the  Regulation  of  Muni- 

ratioD  Aett  o&o*'  tii 

Won.  IV.  c.  76.  cipal  Corporations,  Commissioners  acting  under  any  local 
improvement  Acts  are  empowered  to  transfer  their  powers  to 
the  municipal  body.  The  instances  that  have  been  brought 
under  our  notice,  in  which  this  power  has  been  exercised, 
are  extremely  rare.  We  believe  that  Manchester  and  New- 
castle-under-Lyme  present  almost  the  only  examples.  The 
powers  of  the  Improvement  Act  for  Swansea,  49  Geo.  III., 
were  transferred  by  virtue  of  this  provision,  but  another  Act 
was  passed  in  the  last  session  of  Parliament,  vesting  powers 
in  the  corporation  jointly  with  12  commissioners,  appointed 
for  life. 

iMd2»5&6Vic.  Y\\  a  few  instances,  as  at  Leeds,  the  local  improvement 
Acts  vest  the  powers  in  the  tovm  council. 

iv^TwVd  &T      -^.t  Liverpool  we  find  a  variety  of  authorities  intrusted  with- 

Vie.  C.26.  ^y^g  administration  of  the  local  Acts  for  that  town.  The  powers 

of  the  Acts  for  paving  and  sewering  streets  are  placed  under 
a  mixed  body,  composed  of  9  members  of  the  corporation 
and  15  commissioners,  one-third  of  whom  are  elected  an- 
nually. The  provisions  of  these  Acts  do  not,  however,  ex- 
tend to  the  duty  of  cleansing  the  streets — a  duty  which  is 
almost  invariably  found  in  other  towns  under  the  direction  of 
the  same  authority  as  the  paving  and  sewering.  This  is  here 
performed  by  the  corporation,  and  is  managed  by  a  com- 
mittee of  that  body,  who  derive  their  authority  from  three 

SgSJ'ih.c.^*  ^ocal  Acts.     The  superintendence  of  buildings  and  the  con- 

5fc6Vifcc,*4jf' *^^^  over  the  width  and  drainage  of  courts  and  alleys  arc 
under  the  direction  of  a  committee  of  the  town  council,  which 
the  Act  requires  to  be  appointed  for  that  purpose.  It  will 
thus  be  seen  that  the  duty  of  draining  the  sheets  is  severed . 
from  that  of  draining  the  courts  and  alleys^  and  placed  under 
the  management  of  distinct  bodies.  It  is  unnecessary  to  point 
out  the  extreme  inconvenience  of  such  an  arrangement. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Metropolis,  we  have  not  met  with 
any  other  instance  in  which  the  duties  of  the  above  descrip- 
tion are  placed  under  independent  authorities  with  a  concur- 
rent jurisdiction  within  the  same  district,  and  possessing 
powers  of  a  very  different  and  somewhat  inconsistent  cha- 
racter. 

iMfficitBt  ad.         We  have  already  pointed  out  some  of  the  evils  found  to 
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arise  in  the  operaUoa  of  the  Highway  Act,  by  the  uncertainty     Drainage, 
of  the  continuance  in  office  of  the  surveyors  and  the  other  exe-  minLi^n  of 
cutiye  oflBoers.     In  the  course  of  the  investigations  in  the  i" unw^tul/'te"* 
country,  notice  was  frequently  called  to  similar'  evils,  arising  n»"»o'««ce,- 
from  the  frequent  changes  of  the  authorities  intrusted  wiA 
the  execution  of  the  powers  under  local  Acts. 

The  Commissioners  acting  under  these  laws,  although  ge- 
nerally continued  in  office  for  the  space  of  three  years,  have 
scarcely  time  to  become  acquainted  with  their  duties  or  to 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  localities  most  demanding  atten- 
tioi],  before  they  are  liable  to  be  removed  and  their  places 
filled  by  newly  elected  members,  who  have  to  go  through  the 
sam^  course  of  instruction.  It  can  scarcely  be  expected  that 
aay  public  works  requiring  much  time  for  their  completion, 
and  to  be  executed  upon  a  combined  system,  such  only  as 
will  render  drainage  effectual,  can  be  safely  undertaken,  while 
they  are  exposed  to  the  risk  of  sudden  interruption  from  a 
change  in  the  constituent  members  of  the  body  having  con- 
trol OTer  them.  In  addition  to  these  impediments,  necessarily  pvtiy  to  local  in- 
inherent  in  bodies  thus  constituted,  the  divisions  of  local  '^ 
partial,  and  the  petty  hostilities  and  jealousies  too  oilen  in 
active  operation  in  small  communities,  create  obstacles  to  im< 
promncnt  whieh  can  only  be  overcome  by  the  exercise  of 
•ome  competent  and  superior  authority  for  the  protection  of 
the  general  interests  of  the  public. 

Sven  where  the  necessity  for  improvements  has  been  ad- 
mitted, and  the  expense  of  obtaining  a  plan  has  been  incurred, 
local  influences  have  sometimes  created  an  opposition  and 
prevented  its  execution.  The  instance  of  the  town  of  Derby* 
preteots  a  forcible  example  of  the  inability  of  the  present  local 
mthorities  to  overcome  such  obstacles,  if  left  to  their  own  un- 
aided and  uoeootroUed  action. 

We  have  nsoeived  similar  statements  from  the  town  of 
Leeds,  for  the  drainage  of  whkh  place  an  extensive  and  well- 
eossAdered  plait  was  laid  down  more  tliau  two  years  ago  by  a 
gentleraan  of  great  professional  skill  and  experience,t  but  we 
are  informed  that  uo  general  or  systenaatic  proceedings  have 
yet  been  taken  in  accordance  with  it. 

The  reports  and  information  which  we  have  received  from 
other  towns  convince  us  that  similar  influences  are  generally 
hi  operation. 
It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  in  many  places  a  great  part  of  P;;;*jJy,}*'^,J;*"**' 

— — , . . '  eii  gi\tn  by 

•  firkftenee  of  Mr.  Roe,  Fint  Rei»rt,  vol.  ii.  v  *07.  ^ 

f  Sridenoe  of  C^pUi^  Yetch,  vol.  i*.  p.  482,  €imq.    Report  on  Lewi*, 
8eMe4.Biport,  vel.  iu 


euoy  of  the  pow- 
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the  evils  complained  of  arise  from  the  insufficiency  of  the  powers 
griven  by  law  for  their  removal,  but  we  are  unwilling  to  believe 
that  the  imperfect  mode,  and  in  some  cases  the  absolute  neglect 
of  putting  into  execution  those  powers  that  exist,  would  be 
allowed  to  continue,  where  efficient  laws  are  in  force,  if  the 
local  authorities  had  a  more  precise  knowledge  of  the  nature 
and  magnitude  of  the  injuries  consequent  upon  their  neglect, 
and  were  capable  of  applying  the  necessary  remedies,  the 
execution  of  which  is  too  frequently  impeded  by  the  apathy  of 
those  in  authority,  the  contentions  of  local  parties,  or  thwarted 
by  the  opposition  of  interested  individuals.  In  all  the  local 
investigations  carried  on  under  this  commission,  an  increasing 
opinion  of  the  very  special  nature  of  the  works  under  consi> 
deration,  and  of  the  special  provisions  required  for  their  exe- 
cution, was  manifested.  In  several  towns  where  the  present 
constituted  authorities  have  fully  and  fairly  entered  into  the 
consideration  of  the  means  of  relief  from  the  more  pressing 
evils  in  question,  they  have  concluded  by  avowing  their  con- 
viction of  the  necessity  of  special  and  distinct  administrative 
arrangements  to  provide  for  them. 

These  defects  in  the  administration  of  the  duties  intrusted 
to  the  local  authorities,  appear  to  have  suggested  to  many  of 
the  witnesses  who  have  been  examined  before  us,  and  to  others 
from  whom  we  have  received  much  valuable  information  in 
the  country,  the  necessity  of  a  superior  authority  for  supervis- 
ing the  execution  of  all  local  Acts  relating  to  drainage,  paving, 
cleansing,  and  other  sanatory  objects.* 

The  importance  of  such  a  superior  authority  is  also  esta- 
blished by  the  concurrent  testimony  of  all  the  visiting  com- 
missioners, proving  how  inefficiently  the  provisions  of  these 
Acts  are  carried  into  execution  by  the  local  authorities  even 
where  they  exercise  the  powers  intrusted  to  them.  These 
defects  are  attributed  generally  to  their  imperfect  knowledge 
of  science,  with  reference  to  structural  improvements,  to  the 
absence  of  the  means  of  comparing,  in  point  of  execution  and 
economy,  works  executed  in  their  own  vicinity  with  those  in 
other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  the  opposition  of  party,  and 
the  supposed  interests  and  prejudices  of  individuals  with 
which  they  have  to  contend. 


♦  Firit  Report,  Cubitt,  vol.  ii.  p.  261 ;  Austin,  rol.  ii.  p.  347 ;  Wil- 
liams, vol.  ii.  D.  475  ;  Arnott,  vol.  i.  p.  50;  Smith,  vol.  i.  p.  36;  Corbett; 

vol.  ii.  p.  324 ;   Holme,  vol.  i.  p.  271 ;  Second  Report,  Birmingham 

Letter  from  the  Mayor  of  Birmingham,  suggesting  the  advantage  of  a 
controlling  power  in  certain  cases ;  Merth/r  Tydvil,  vol.  i, ;  Derby,  vol.  ii. 
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^  We  therefore  recommend,  that  in  all  cases  the  local  ad-     Dramage. 
"  ministrative  body  appointed  for  the  purpose  hare  the         j^ 
**  special  charge  and  direction  of  all  the  works  required  ^*«»* 
'*  for  sanatory  purposes,  but  that  the  Crown  possess  a 
**  general  power  of  superrision." 

II.  The  first  and  most  important  step  in  providing  for  the  The  impori 
efficient  aod  economical  execution  of  any  plan  of  drainage,  is  po«e^!ibaiM« 
tbe  preparation  of  an  accurate  general  survey,  upon  a  large 
scale  of  the  area  which  it  is  proposed  to  drain.  This  view  is 
supported  by  a  hurge'mass  of  valuable  and  important  testimony, 
proving  it  to  be  the  necessary  preliminary  to  any  such  work.* 
The  eitent  of  country  to  be  comprised  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  any  local  authority  should  be  the  entire  natural  area  for 
drainage. 

At  present  no  such  plans  or  surveys  are  accessible  to 
bnilders  or  others  engaged  in  works  requiring  a  knowledge  of 
the  lerel  of  the  adjacent  lands.  Hence  serious  losses  have 
been  entailed  on  the  public  by  the  construction  of  sewers  and 
drains  at  improper  levels,  and  of  a  capacity  insufficient  for  the 
probable  wants  of  a  future  population  ;  and  houses  have  been 
placed  in  situations  regardless  of  the  means  of  drainage.  Great 
loss  and  inconvenience  from  this  cause  have  very  generally 
occurred ;  and  even  very  lately  it  has  become  necessary  to  en- 
large and  deepen  some  of  the  sewers  recently  put  in.f 

The  prevailing  want  of  information  among  the  surveyors 
and  other  officers  having  the  charge  of  the  drainage  of  towns, 
regarding  the  levels  of  the  sewers,  and  frequently  even  the 
entire  ignorance  of  their  existence,  may  be  traced  to  the  ab- 
wnce  of  any  proper  survey.  At  Bristol  the  first  attempt  to 
form  a  complete  map  of  the  sewers  was  commenced  during 
Ihe  inquiry  of  the  visiting  Commissioners,  and  in  the  town  of 
Preston  it  was  a  work  of  several  weeks  to  open  the  streets  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  lines  and  the  depths  of  the  sewers.  In 
some  large  towns,  as  Wigan,  Rochdale,  and  Bolton,  there  is 
not  the  slightest  knowledge  of  the  plans  of  the  sewers. 

We  obtained  the  permission  of  the  Commissioners  of  your 
Majesty's  Woods  and  Forests  to  have  a  portion  of  the  plan 
for  the  drainage  of  Windsor  lithographed,  to  which  we  refer 
as  a  specimen  of  the  scale,  as  to  size,  on  which  similar  plans 
should  be  made.  That  plan  was  executed  to  accompany  a 
npoTi  for  the  drainage  of  that  town.  The  Commission  has 
had  the  advantage  of  the  evidence  of  Captain  Vetch,  in  ex- 

*  Fint  Report,  Evidence  of  Hawkiley,  rol.  ii.  p.  96 ;  Vetch,  p.  432 ; 
Xkwwn,  445;  Willianu,  447. 
t  Second  Report,  Evideucc  of  Mr.  Afpinall,  vol.  i. 
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I>ramag$.     planation  of  the  value  and  importance  of  such  plans  laid  down, 
sJ^s.       as  that  is,  with  contour  lines,  or  lines  of  equal  altitude  for  the 
guidance  of  engineers  and  others  in  the  execution  of  works  of 
improvement.* 

The  benefit  of  an  authorized  survey  has  already  been  de- 
monstrated in  devising  a  plan  for  supplying  the  city  of  Paris 
with  water.t 

It  is  manifest  that  no  works  can  be  executed  on  a  system 
and  with  a  proper  attention  to  scientific  arrangement,  unless 
they  are  based  upon  a  general  survey,  comprehending  such 
levels  as  above  described. 

Builders  of  all  classes  have  borne  evidence  of  the  great 
yalue  of  such  a  survey .{ 

'or  laying  gai  The  importance  and  the  necessity  of  such  surveys  for  the 
^  ^  efficient  execution  of  the  usual  works  of  improvement  in  towns 
is  not  confined  to  drainage.  It  extends  to  building,  laying  out 
and  levelling  streets,  and  laying  down  gas  and  water-pipes*  At 
present,  such  surveys  as  exist  having  been  generally  executed 
under  the  direction  of  independent  sets  of  surveyors  and  work* 
men,  it  necessarily  happens  that  a  survey  made  for  the  one  pur- 
pose is  either  inapplicable  for  another  within  the  same  district^ 
or  that  the  private  interests  of  parties  limit  the  use  of  it  to 
■those  at  whose  instance  it  was  made.J 

faatofanthep-  The  partial  surveys  hitherto  made  for  the  above  limite4 
purpotes  having  been  executed  by  private  persons  not  acting 
under  any  public  authority,  possessing  no  authenticity  aa  to 
accuracy,  have  been  serviceable  only  for  temporary  purpoeea, 
•and  no  steps  have  been  taken  to  record  the  levels.  The  en* 
gineers  examined  by  us  have  represented  the  importance  of 
securing  a  permanent  record  of  these  levels,  by  the  insertion 
of  bolt  or  bench  marks,  having  reference  to  some  conmion 


id^  ia  •ftUting 


*  First  Report,  Evidence  of  Captain  Vetch,  toI.  ii.  p.  432.  The  following 
IB  hig  description  of  the  advantage  of  contour  lines  upon  a  plan — *<  The 
ground  plan  ot  a  toim  shows  the  exact  dioiensions  and  relative  distanoes  of 
spaces,  but  gives  no  knowledge  of  their  absolute  heights  abova  a  fixed  com- 
mon point,  or  datum,  or  the  relative  heights  between  any  two  sites  on  the 
plan,  out  when  the  horirontal  nlan  exhibits  those  contour  lines  drawn,  say 
at  every  four  feet,  and  marked  0,  4,  8,  1 2, 1 6  feet,  we  see  at  one  glance  all 
the  places  situated  at  their  respective  elevations  above  datum,  and  know 
their  relative  heights  above  each  other.*'  '*  An  engineer  can  therefore  see 
without  any  trial  levels  the  undulations  and  descent  of  eaoh  tti«et  fh>m  one 
contour  line  to  another,  and  he  knows  the  amount  of  cutting  and  filling  to 
reduce  the  street  to  a  level  or  regular  incline.'* 

Of  the  assistance  that  they  would  afford  \o  bmlders,  he  states — **  If  new 
.ftreets  be  laid  out,  tiie  engineer  will  perceive  at  once,  ficom  such  a  plan,  the 
declivity  and  aspect  of  the  building  ground,  and  the  best  line  of  drainage 
adapted  for  them. 

f  First  Report,  Evidence  of  Mylne,  vol.  ii.  p.  101 . 

J  First  Report,  Evidence  of  Little^  vol.  ii.  p.  307 ;  Corbett,'  toI.  ii. 
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ditom  in  the  chief  public  buildings  and  other  convenient     Drmnyg^ 
plices  in  towns,  and  in  this  we  fully  concur,  sarrqrt. 

Such  bench  marks  might  be  inserted  at  distances  of  not 
more  than  100  yards,  and  if  placed  at  the  comers  of  streets 
and  in  other  convenient  situations  for  the  ready  reference  of 
bnildere  and  others,  would  be  available  for  many  of  the  pur- 
poses of  more  complete  surveys,  and  would  materially  lessen 
tk  incoovenience  stated  to  arise  from  their  absence.  The  con- 
strnctioa  of  all  public  works  might  be  regelated  by  them, 
ud  ths  repetition  of  the  process  of  levelling  in  most  instances 
be  dispensed  with.  But  to  insert  these  marks  sufficiently  close 
together  so  that  they  should  be  serviceable  to  unscientific 
workmen,  it  would  be  necessary  to  place  them  on  many  private 
as  well  as  public  buildings.  And  in  order  to  obtain  the 
general  confidence  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  correctness  of  the 
soTTeys  and  the  levels  thus  permanently  marked,  the  work 
should  be  conducted  imder  the  superintendence  of  some 
disinterested  authority,  independent  of  all  local  conflicting 
interests. 

In  those  parts  of  the  northern  counties  of  England,  where  Sarrvyt  and«r 
the  Ordnance  survey  is  still  in  progress,  there  appears  to  be  naoee. 
an  opportunity  of  obtaining  surveys  for  sanatory  purposes, 
executed  by  public  officers  under  a  system  of  control  and 
checks,  calculated  to  ensure  a  degree  of  accuracy,  which  it  is 
very  difficult  to  attain  in  any  other  manner,  and  which  will 
scqoire  for  this  work  a  permanent  authenticity  and  confidence. 
We  are  more  anxious  to  recommend  that  the  services  of  these 
officers  should  be  made  available  for  such  purposes  in  those 
districts,  where  the  surveys  for  the  Ordnance  map  are  not  yet 
cenpleted,  as,  we  believe,  that  independently  of  their  accu- 
racy, the  work  could  be  executed  by  them  at  a  comparatively 
trifling  cost,  provided  the  additions  to  the  plans  of  towns, 
aeoeaeary  for  sanatory  purposes,  be  made  while  the  surveys 
br  the  Ordnance  map  are  in  progress. 

As  an  example  of  the  difierence  in  the  cost  of  surveys, 
lately  made  under  the  provisions  of  the  Tithe  Commuta- 
tioQ  Act,  on  which  the  levels  are  not  shown,  as  contrasted 
with  the  cost  of  those  executed  by  the  Ordnance,  we  would 
cite  the  evidence  given  to  us  by  Captain  Dawson,*  who  has 
the  superintendence  of  the  maps  in  the  Tithe  Office.  He  has 
informed  us  that  the  cost  of  the  tithe  survey  for  the  parish  of 
West  Hackney,  which  comprises  some  rural  districts,  was  at 
the  rate  of  16*.  6rf.  an  acre,  and  that  for  St.  Clements  Danes 


♦  First  Report,  Bvidcucc  of  Captaia  Dawson,  vol.  ii.  p.  443, 
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parish,  whicb  is  excIusiTel j  urban,  was  at  the  rate  of  5/.  19f 
Snnreyi.  per  acre.  By  the  favour  of  the  Master-General  of  the 
Ordnance  we  have  been  furnished  with  a  Table,  which  we 
appended  to  our  First  Report,*  showing  the  estimated  cost 
of  surveys  executed  under  the  direction  of  that  Board.  From 
this  it  appears  that  the  cost  of  surveying  such  a  parish  as  St. 
Clement  Danes,  and  laying  down  contour  lines,  with  the 
sewer,  gas,  and  water  pipes,  would  not  amount  to  more  than 
8f .  per  acre,  but  that  if  such  additions  were  made  while  a 
survey  for  the  Ordnance  map  was  in  progress,  the  extra  cost 
would  be  reduced  to  1^.  Ad.  per  acre,  or  to  6d,  only,  if  the 
levels  merely  are  taken  and  bench  marks  inserted ;  the  scale  in 
that  instanoe  would  be  60  inches  to  the  mile,  but  it  appears 
that  the  extent  of  the  scale  would  scarcely  make  any  appre- 
ciable difference  in  the  cost.f 

We  have  given  the  above  examples  to  illustrate  the  economy 
that  may  be  effected  in  the  construction  of  a  survey,  when  one 
upon  the  most  complete  scale  is  required  either  for  a  town  or 
populous  district.  In  many  places  it  will  be  sufficient  for 
future  reference,  that  the  levels  taken  be  rendered  permanent 
by  the  insertion  of  bolt  or  bench  marks  in  proper  and  conve- 
nient situations  in  the  manner  already  mentioned. 

The  amount  of  surveying  required  for  the  extensive  ar- 
rangements, that  may  be  commenced  simultaneously  in 
different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  must  render  a  much  larger 
force  necessary  than  the  present  corps  of  Royal  Engineers  can 
supply,  should  plans  for  improved  drainage  be  introduced  to 
an  extent  even  hx  inferior  to  that  which  the  urgency  of  the 
case  demands.  Whatever  expedients  may  be  adopted  for 
procuring  local  assistance,  in  which  there  appears  to  be  no 
difficulty,  we  entertain  a  strong  conviction  that  such  surveys 
should  be  conducted,  and  their  accuracy  tested,  by  some 
competent  and  independent  person  nominated  for  that  purpose. 

The  facilities  that  we  have  shown  to  exist  for  obtaining 
complete  surveys  for  drainage  and  other  sanatory  purposes, 
at  a  very  small  charge  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  district, 
through  the  medium  of  the  Ordnance  department,  where  the 
surveys  are  in  progress,  will,  we  trust,  induce  the  local  au- 
thorities in  those  districts  to  take  the  proper  steps  to  procure 


*  First  Report,  vol.  ii.  p.  484. 

f  This  cost  would  vary  in  a  trifling  degree,  according  to  the  dentity  of 
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<nough  for  the  average  size  of  towns  containing  20,000  persons ;  from  lOOA. 
to  120/.  for  towns  of  60,000 ;  and  from  200/.  to  200/.  for  those  of  120,000 
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tbem  without  further  delay.     It  does  not  appear  that,  with     Drmmagt. 
the  exception  of  the  plans  for  Leeds  and  Derby,  to  which  we       Sonr^^ 
have  already  alluded,  any  surveys  for  the  purposes  of  drainage 
have  been  made  at  the  instance  of  the  local  authorities  in  any 
towns  or  populous  districts  in  England  and  Wales. 

If  the  recommendation  that  we  shall  presently  submit 
should  be  carried  out,  and  a  surrey  be  conducted  under  the 
direction  of  an  authorized  person,  independent  of  local  in- 
terests, it  would  afford  an  opportunity  of  obtaining  a  report 
npon  the  state  of  the  town,  showing  its  condition  in  all 
respects  relating  io  sanatory  subjects,  and  whether  the  existing 
defects  may  be  attributed  to  the  deficiencies  in  the  provisions 
of  the  general  or  local  law,  or  to  the  negligent  execution  of  it. 

Although  we  have  previously  recommended  the  enactment  The  MeaMitj . 
of  a  genera]  measure  for  drainage  and  other  purposes  of  local  meat  Acto.'"^ 
improyement  in  towns,  we  anticipate  that  peculiar  circum- 
stances will  arise  where  it  may  become  necessary  to  apply  to 
Parhament  for  a  local  Act.  In  such  cases  a  report  of  the 
land  stated  ought  to  be  the  preliminary  step,  and  would  be  a 
valuable  aid  both  to  the  promoters  of  the  measure  itself  and 
to  the  members  of  the  legislature,  when  called  upon  to  decide 
upon  its  merits. 

^  We  therefore  recommend,  that  before  the  adoption  of 
"  any  general  measure  for  drainage  a  plan  and  survey 
^  upon  a  proper  scale,  including  all  necessary  details, 
^  be  obtained,  and  submitted  for  approval  to  a  com- 
**  petent  authority." 

^  m.  In  the  course  of  our  investigations  in  the  country,  b? »■  •riaioc 
^uent  instances  have  been  brought  under  our  notice  of  the  riXti^  fcr^' 
difficulties  arising  to  a  complete  system  of  drainage  by  the  **'^»■«•• 
impediments  that  exist,  whether  natural  or  artificial,  beyond 
the  present  limits  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  local  authority. 
No  means  are  at  present  provided  for  the  gradual  enlarge- 
ment of  the  jurisdiction  simultaneously  with  the  extension  and 
the  increasing  wants  of  the  newly-built  districts  of  towns. 

If  an  extended  district  be  included  within  the  local  Act, 
persons  must  be  taxed  for  objects,  uimecessary  among  a  rural 
population  ;  if  the  limits  are  confined  to  the  existing  town,  as 
we  find  to  be  generally  the  case,  the  increasing  suburbs  are 
left  without  any  provision  for  their  drainage  or  other 
measures,  concerning  their  sanatory  improvement  and  re- 
gulation. 

Such  wants  cannot  now  be  supplied  without  the  expensive 
and  uncertain  process  of  an  application  to  Parliament  for  a 
local  Act  in  each  case.     All  the  evils  apparent  in  the  older 
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parts  of  the  town  are  consequently  created  anew  in  the 
suburbs,  to  be  repaired,  at  some  future  period,  at  a  consider- 
able increase  of  cost,  and  frequently  at  some  sacrifice  of 
property. 

The  first  obvious  circumstance  commonly  presented  on  the 
examination  of  a  badly  drained  town  is,  that  the  boimdaries 
of  the  districts,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  authorities 
charged  with  the  execution  of  the  drainage,  are  so  unsuitably 
assigned  as  to  prevent  any  such  works  being  carried  out 
systematically  and  effectually.  All  such  works,  to  be  executed 
economically  as  well  as  efficiently,  it  need  scarcely  be  stated, 
must  comprehend  the  whole  of  the  masses  of  houses  and 
buildings  in  the  natural  area  for  drainage  in  which  that  town 
may  happen  to  be  seated,  and  to  this  must  be  added  the 
command  over  the  natural  outlets.  Either  from  the  want  of 
means,  or  other  causes,  for  ascertaining  and  defining  the 
proper  natural  limits  of  the  jurisdiction  for  drainage,  pre- 
viously to  constituting  the  authorities  and  investing  them  with 
the  necessary  powers,  it  has  generally  been  found  that  the 
boundaries  adopted  actually  comprehend  only  a  part  of  the 
natural  and  therefore  proper  drainage  area,  and  that  the 
suburbs  of  towns,  containing  a  large  proportion  of  the  popu- 
lation, are  excluded  from  any  jurisdiction  or  regular  provision 
whatsoever. 

Thus  it  Is  shown  on  the  examination  of  the  drainage  of 
Bath,*  that  the  only  authority  having  powers  for  the  con- 
struction of  new  or  the  reparation  of  old  sewers,  was  consti- 
tuted by  a  local  Act,  authorizing  the  appointment  of  Com- 
missioners, whose  powers  were  restricted  to  the  parish  of 
Walcot,  containing  about  one -fourth  or  one-fiflh  of  the  whole 
population.  Many  towns  might  be  mentioned  in  which  the 
houses  of  the  suburban  portions,  and  even  in  the  tOMm  itself, 
have,  as  in  this  instance,  never  been  brought  within  any 
jurisdiction  whatever,  and  which  depend  for  such  imperfect 
drainage  as  they  possess  upon  the  casual  creation  and  exer- 
cise of  imperfect  authority  under  the  General  Highway  Act 
to  drain  highways,  cleanse  ditches,  and  open  water-courses. 
Examples  of  this  defect  prevail  to  a  most  lamentable  extent  in 
the  Metropolis  and  its  suburbs. 

The  case  of  the  large  village,  or  rather  the  small  town  of 
Tottenham,  which  has  a  population  of  about  9,000  inha- 
bitants, will  serve  as  a  comparatively  simple  example  of  an- 
other large  class  of  cases,  where  an  insufficiency  in  the  area 

*  Report  on  Bath,  Second  Report,  vol.  L 
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iochided  in  the  jurisdiction  for  drainage  operates  as  a  barrier     Droimagt, 
aiinost  insuperable  to  the  execution  of  effectual  works  by  the 
most  competent  officers.* 

Ltverpool  is  surrounded  with  undrained  tracts  of  land,  AtUTerpooi. 
ofer  which  the  suburbs,  with  new  habitations  ibr  the  working 
classes,  are  in  the  course  of  extension  ;  and  new  houses  are 
lieing  built  beside  stagnant  pools  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of 
the 'town  drainage.  The  interior  of  the  proper  area  of 
drainage  comprising  the  town  itself  is  split  into  two  districts, 
and  those  districts  are  placed  imder  divided  and  imperfect  au- 
thorities, so  clashing  with  each  other  as  to  render  systematic 
drainage  impracticable.'!* 

1  Much  of  the  proper  drainage  district,  within  which  the  At  MaaebMier. 
town  of  Manchester  is  situated,  consists  principally  of  clay, 
wet  and  oremin  with  rushes,  and  of  partially  drained  land. 
The  interior  of  the  area  containing  the  town  itself  is  subdivided 
into  jurisdictions,  partly  municipal  and  partly  parochial, 
utterly  inconsistent  with  any  natural  limits  for  drainage.  The 
(officers  acting  within  these  limits  are  invested  with  imperfect 
powers,  and  have  no  authority  whatever  over  the  river,  which 
flows  through  the  town,  and  is  dammed  up,  giving  off  ema- 
nations to  which  the  fever  prevalent  amongst  the  population 
residait  on  its  banks  is  attributed.  .  The  chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  Sewers  in  Manchester  complained  that  the 
proper  drainage  and  improvement  of  the  worst  district  in  that 
town,  inhabited  by  the  poorest  population,  is  prevented  by 
the  want  of  authority  over  the  dams  thrown  across  the  river 
MedJock,  which,  in  consequence  of  these  dams,  at  times  over- 
flows the  lower  districts-f 

It  was  found  that  one  source  of  the  insalubrity  of  the  town  At  Bradford, 
of  Bradford,  which  is  situated  in  a  valley  between  two  hills, 
was  traced  to  the  emanations  arising  from  the  natural  water- 
course running  between  the  hills,  now  dammed  up  for  mill* 
power,  and  made  the  receptacle  for  all  the  drainage*  of  the 
houses.  The  escape  of  gas  from  this  source  was  stated  to 
k  at  times  so  considerable  as  to  discolour  silver  in  the  habi- 
tations or  workshops  near  its  banks.  Over  this  outfall  there 
was  no  proper  authority  possessed  or  exercised  for  the  public 
protection. 

The  outfall  of  the  surplus  water  of  the  drainage  of  Halifax  At  Haiifkx. 
was  found  to  be  similarly  dammed  up. 

The  inspection  of  Leeds,  showed  (as  had  been  previously  At  Le«it. 


♦  Evidence  of  Mr,  Dean,  Fint  Report,  vol.  ii.  p.  415. 
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Dnumge.     stated  by  Captain  Vetch,  the  engineer  called  in  by  the  local 
authorities  to  examine  and  report  on  the  means  of  improving 
the  health  of  that  town)  that  the  river  Aire,  which  would  in 
its  natural  state  have  had  a  strong  and  regular  current,  had 
been  dammed  up  in  several  places  for  mill  power,  and  for  the 
purposes  of  an  important  water  communication.     These  dams 
thus  act  as  a  series  of  catch-pits  for  the  sewage  of  a  popu- 
«oBM,|MBMo(    lation  of  120,000  persons.     In  this  case,  also,  the  authorities 
Jjjjjjl^'jj^,®' having  control  over  the  town  drainage,  even  if  they  had  been 
kanainnidnin-go  constituted  as  to  have  been  competent  to  execute  or  main- 
tain systematic  works,  would  have  no  jurisdiction  or  control 
over  the  natural  outfalls ;  and,  in  consequence  of  this  original 
want  of  jurisdiction  and  care,  rights  have  apparently  been 
acquired  which  can  now  only  be  fairly  redeemed,  for  the 
relief  of  the  town,  by  purchase.   It  may  be  observed,  however, 
as  a  favourable  circumstance,  that  at  the  present  time  the  in- 
creasing cheapness  and  convenience  of  substituting  steam 
power  would,  in  many  localities,  greatly  facilitate  the  resump- 
tion of  important  public  rights,  and  the  extension  of  proper 
drainage  jurisdictions  over  natural  outfalls. 
u  LaacMter,         At  Lancaster*  the  upper  portion  of  the  drainage  area  was 
found  to  be  under  the  control  of  the  authorities  who   have 
charge  of  the  Castle,  and  who  were  endeavouring  to  improve 
its  salubrity  by  a  better  drainage.     In  this  they  were  ob- 
structed by  the  officers  having  charge  of  the  lower  portion  of 
the  area,  who    refused    to   permit   the   authorities  having 
charge  of  the  upper  portion  to  use  the  sewers  forming  the 
proper  outfalls. 
MNMiiagfaam.       The  artificial  drainage  area  under  the  care  of  the  autho- 
rities having  charge  of  the  drainage  of  the  town  of  Notting- 
ham,f  comprehends  only  a  portion  of  the  natural  and  proper 
area.     One  part  of  that  area  is  above  the  site  of  the  houses  of 
the  town,  within  the  municipal  jurisdiction ;  and  another  part, 
comprehending  the  outfalls  of  the  drainage  of  the  uplands, 
and  of  the  town  itself,  is  beneath  it,  and  partly  without  the 
municipal  jurisdiction.     This  subdivision  of  the  natural  area 
is  found  to  be  attended,  as  it  has  been  almost  everywhere,  by 
the  creation  of  rival  and  clashing  interests,  and  with  mutual 
and  general  injury  to  the  inhabitants,  and  to  the  houses  and 
land  within  the  natural  area,  or  contiguous  to  it. 

At  Norwich  a  part  only  of  the  natural  drainage  area  is 
held  by  the  commissioners  having  charge  of  the  drainage  of 
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the  town.     In  the  upper  portions  of  the  town  there  are  stag-     Dratnagt, 
nant  pools  of  water,  for  which  relief  by  the  natural  outfall,  umitcd 
through  the  municipal  jurisdiction,  was  refused  by  the  city  J"'******'**'"' 
commissioners,  the  sewers  for  that  portion  of  the  area  being 
ill-constnicted,  on  rude  conceptions  of  what  was  deemed  suf- 
fident  for  that  portion  only  of  the  district.     It  was  considered 
by  the  commissioners  that  these  sewers  were  insufficient  for 
the  reception  of  the  additional  upland  drainage ;  and  yet  no 
alterations  were  proposed  for  the  relief  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  upper  portion  of  the  area,  it  not  being  understood,  or  ap- 
parently not  considered,  that  a  lower  district  benefits  by  the 
increased  rapidity  in  the  force  of  the  flush,  for  cleansing  pur- 
poses, by  all  ordinary  additions  of  upland  waters. 

At  Leicester,*  the  natural  water-course  of  the  town  is  ob-  ^^  Lsieertar. 
stnicted,  dammed  up,  and  converted  into  a  sluggish  recep- 
tacle of  a  large  proportion  of  the  sewage  from  the  town,  and 
in  a  great  measure  formed  into  a  barrier  to  the  effectual 
tlraioage  of  the  low  and  flat  site  on  which  the  chief  part  of 
the  town  is  built. 

At  Coventry  t  the  drainage  of  the  natural  area  is  similarly  At  Coreniry. 
obstructed  by  mill-dams   within  the  city,  and  the  effluvia 
from  them  have  formed  the  subject  of  loud  and  just  complaint 
for  manj  years  past,  but  no  proper  authority  or  available  re- 
nudy  is  apparently  provided. 

In  this  class  of  cases  the  pernicious  effects  arising  from  the  Bstended  aims 

1.  -I  iititi      requltita  tat  lb« 

miasma  generated  m  such  stagnant  waters  would  doubtless  be  ouUkU«,  for  th* 
much  diminished  by  the  conveyance  to  a  distance  and  the  ap-  pSuSftloa^tiMr 
plication  of  the  liquid  manure,  which  is  thrown  into  them  and  '•'^»^<^torBfc 
wasted;  bat,  in  the  instances  of  surveys  which  have  been 
made  for  the  purpose,  and  have  contained  suggestions  for  the 
profitable  disposal  of  the  drainage  water,t  it  has  been  ascer- 
tained that  the  outfalls  for  its  conveyance  in  the  most  conve- 
nient direction   for  useful  application,  or  probable  demand, 
would  generally  be  found  to  be  even  beyond  the  limits  of  any 
existing  area  of  local  jurisdiction. 

In  submitting  these  examples  in  illustration  of  the  evils 
vising  from  the  limited  jurisdiction  now  granted  to  the  local 
authorities  intrusted  with  the  charge  of  the  drainage  of  towns, 
we  do  not  undervalue  the  importance  of  several  measures  of 
immediate  relief,  in  mitigation  of  existing  evils,  which  may 
generally  be  taken  within  existing  drainage  districts,  however 
imperfect.     It  will,  however,  be  perceived  that  it  is  essential 

•  RqMrt  on  Nottingham  and  otiier  Towns,  Second  Report,  vol.  ii. 
t  Eridence  of  Captain  Vetch,  R.E.,  Fint  Report,  ▼ol.ii.p.  138;   Mr. 
Boe,  Tol.  ii.  p.  176. 
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Drainagt,     iq  i}^^  proper  execution  of  all  effective  works  of  drainage  a 
United  well  as  of  those  for  cleansinsc  (as  we  shall  afterwards  show), 

and  of  the  works  for  the  supply  of  water,  and  of  those  con- 
nected with  or  dependent  on  drainage,  that  they  should  be 
laid  down  and  connected  with  reference  to  well-defined  na- 
tural boundaries,  and  that  the  system  of  sewerage  must  be 
based  upon  well  arranged  main  lines. 

Cases  will  arise  when  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  effectual 
drainage  of  a  town  to  convey  the  sewers  through  private 
lands  to  a  distant  point  of  discharge,  but  it  may  not  be  just  to 
charge  the  whole  or  any  portion  of  the  expenses  on  such 
lands  ;  the  powers  required  in  such  cases  would  be  the  same 
that  are  now  granted  by  Parliament  in  most  local  improTe- 
ment  Acts,  enabling  the  Commissioners  to  carry  drains  through 
private  lands  on  paying  compensation. 

For  the  protection,  however,  of  such  interests,  we  con- 
template that,  in  each  case,  the  necessity  for  an  ext^sion  of 
jurisdiction  should  become  the  object  of  a  special  inquiry 
made  on  the  spot,  under  the  direction  of  some  competent  and 
independent  officer,  not  unduly  influenced  by  local  views  or 
considerations.  An  inquiry  conducted  by  an  officer  actin^r 
under  the  Crown,  would  be  a  means  of  providing  a  better 
security  than  even  now  exists,  against  a  wanton  and  unneces- 
sary invasion  of  private  rights.  The  present  mode  of  iniU* 
ating  and  passing  private  Acts,  and  the  expense  that  must  be 
incurred  by  individuals,  either  in  prosecuting  their  own 
claims  or  in  opposing  those  of  others  before  Parliament,  would 
be  materially  diminished  by  the  intervention  of  a  competent 
authority,  to  procure  a  preparatory  report  on  the  measure, 
and  inquire  into  the  claims  to  compensation  and  the  equitable 
distribution  of  charges.* 

lUeammndatUm  '*  As  a  remedy  for  these  evils,  and  to  render  unnecessary 

''  the  frequent  applications  to  Parliament  for  additional 
'*  powers  and  extension  of  jurisdiction,  we  recommend 
**  that  the  Crown  be  empowered  to  define  and  to  en- 
'*  large  from  time  to  time  the  area  for  drainage 
"  included  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  local  admi- 
"  nistrative  body. 

On  the  qaaiiflen'  IV.  In  the  present  system  of  local  government,  the  admi- 
•nd  tha  power  of  uistrativc  duties  of  local  improvement  Acts  are  frequently 
iheirmppJtot*'  placed  under  the  immediate  direction  of  persons,  who  are  sel- 
dom qualified  by  any  professional  education  for  the  direction 
of  scientific  works.     They  are  therefore  dependent  upon  the 

•  First  Report,  Kridence  of  Mr.  Hawksley,  vol.  ii.  p.  94,  ti  tea. }  Mr* 
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aeqairements  of  their  officers  for  the  necessary  skill  in  the     Drmnage. 
phoning  and  efficient  execution  of  the  works.  QaaUAntioM  of 

Before  such  extensive  works  of  drainage  as  we  have  shown  °""^ 
to  be  requisite  for  the  cure  of  Uie  existing  evils  are  carried 
into  execution,  it  will  be  necessary  to  provide  some  security 
for  the  appointment  of  officers  of  higher  qualifications  than 
b&Te  liilherto  been  required  of  persons  intrusted  with  these 
duties. 

In  the  course  of  our  observations  on  the  operations  of  the  CantMoTthe 
Highway  Act,  we  have  already  pointed  out  some  defects,  iS  MUUng  oUm 
arising fVom  the  surveyors  under  that  Act  being  subject  to  an  **'     ^^' 
annual  election,  an  uncertainty  in  (he  tenure  of  office,  which 
most  materially  interferes  with  its  efficient  execution.    By  the 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  the  office  of  surveyor  is  made  com- 
pulsory, and  the  person  elected  by  the  vestry  is  rendered 
liable  to  a  penalty  of  20/.  for  refusing  to  undertake  it.     No 
qualifications  of  knowledge  or  especial  skill  can  be  required 
QOider  such  circumstances.     We  apprehend,  however,  that  in 
populous  parishes,  advantage  is  sometimes,  though  but  rarely, 
taken  of  the  clause  enabling  the  vestry  to  appoint  a  person  of 
"skill "and  experience"  whose  services  they  have  power  to 
to  remunerate  with  a  salary  ;  but  he  also  is  only  an  annual 
oflBcer.    It  is  scarcely  possible  to  obtain  the  services  of  an 
efficient  and  skilful  officer,  unless  he  be  secured  against  a 
capricious  removal  from  his  office,  and  the  annual  election  to 
which  the  surveyors  of  highways  are  now  subject,  naturally 
deters  men  of  competent  ability  from  aspiring  to  it.     The 
most  eflkient  men,  finding  ready  occupation  elsewhere,  reject 
such  employments :   they  are  necessarily  undertaken  by  men 
Kttle  qualified  for  the  duties,  who  possibly,  having  been  un- 
fortunate in  some  other  business,  are  glad  to  obtain,  by  the 
npport  of  a  numerous  body  of  friends,  any  description  of 
employment.* 

The  local  Acts  are  uniformly  more  deficient  than  the  High- 
way Act  in  requiring  any  qualifications ;  they  do  not  advert 
to  the  necessity  of  "  skill  and  experience,'*  and  many  of  them 
even  omit  to  allude  to  the  office  of  surveyor. 

The  importance  of  ensuring  due  qualifications  of  skill  and 
experience,  and  rendering  the  officers  sufficiently  independent, 
has  been  strongly  urged  upon  us  by  persons  who  have  had 
great  experience  of  the  present  mode  of  appointment,  and  the 
insufficiency  of  the  works  executed   by   the  present  class  of 


•  Sheflkld,  Second  Report,  toI.  ii. ;  e?idence  of  Mr.  Dean,  Firtt  Reiwrt, 
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oflken.  The  eTidence  produced  before  as  affi>rda  ampli 
f  proof  of  the  correctness  of  these  views.* 

The  constTUCtioo  of  such  works,  being  commonly  considenc 
as  incapable  of  improvement  by  the  application  of  scientific 
principles,  is  frequently  intrusted  to  the  most  incompeten 
and  inefficient  persons.  These,  again,  are  under  the  contro 
and  direction  of  bodies  equally  unskilled,  and  coRStwiUj 
changing.  The  worksare  consequently  executed  withoutanj 
attention  to  economy,  and  without  the  slightest  regard  for  th( 
future  wants  of  the  districts.  The  needless  expenditure  o 
money  thus  caused  is  afterwards  exhibited  by  the  alterationi 
and  ameadments  rendered  necessary.  All  local  works  of  tm- 
provement  should  be  planned,  and  their  execution  superin- 
tended, by  a  person  having  a  competent  knowledge  of  en 
gineering.  New  subjects,  connected  most  closely  with  thi 
general  health  of  the  community,  are  now  constantly  attract 
ing  the  attention  <^  persons  engaged  in  works  of  constnictton 
The  importance  of  the  questions  of  ventilation  and  warming 
having  been  fully  established  by  recent  investigations,  parti' 
cularly  demands  the  attention  of  the  architect  and  engineer 
The  important  duties,  which  may  in  future  devolve  upon  thi 
ol!icers  charged  with  the  construction  of  works,  and  tbe  largi 
discretionary  ]H)wer  that  must  be  vested  in  them,  wilt  uu 
doubtedly  render  it  necessary  to  establish  some  mode  of  test 
ing  the  competency  and  qualifications  oi  persons  o(&rin( 
themselves  as  candidates  to  fill  such  situations.  Some  as 
surance  should  be  given  to  the  public  that  the  persons  in- 
trusted with  these  responsible  duties  are  properly  qualified. t 

By  the  Act  for  Regulating  Buildings  in  the  Metropolis,  can 
didatcs  for  the  office  of  district  surveyor  are  required  ti 
undergo  an  examination,  and  their  appointments  are  aubjec 
to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  These  appear  U 
be  principles  that  may  be  beneticially  extended. 

The  duties  are,  however,  all  of  a  kind  which  calls  for  thi 
same  acquirements  of  professiond  knowledge,  and  an  ac 
quaintance  with  them  would  be  found  combined  in  any  persm 
properly  educated  in  these  respects.  One  such  officer  may 
therefore,  easily  superintend  the  execution  of  the  severa 
duties  to  be  placed  under  the  direction  of  the  local  admiuis 
trative  body.  Among  other  important  advantages  of  such  ai 
arrangement,  it  will  aiSTord  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  thi 


■  Fim  Heporti  Evidence  of  Mr.  BUn,  vol.  ii.  p.  2SZ :  Mr.  Bnlt,  Tot  ii 
^f  30S ;  Hr.  HiektoD,  toI.  ii.  p.  333. 
P^  +  Rm  Report,  Bridenc*  of  Ur.  Ballra  Williuni,  toI.  iL  p,  47fi. 
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services  of  efficient  and  experienced  officers,  who,  as  they  will     Drainage, 
le  intrusied  \¥ith  numerous  important  duties,  may  be  remu-  AppointiMnior 
Derated  (at  least,  in  many  of  the  towns  and  districts)  on  a  scale  ^ 
of  such  liberality  that  they  may  be  persons  of  considerable 
prdessional  skill  and  acquirements,  and  may  fairly  be  required 
to  (pve  their  entire  services  to  the  public.     We  feel  assured 
that  their  suggestions  will  be  more  readily  acquiesced  in  if 
tbey  are  independent  of  private  practice  within  the  district 
under  their  charge. 

We  are  desirous  of  stating  our  opinion  that  an  auditor  should  ooim  of  Auditor 
iflall  cases  be  appointed,  and  that  especial  care  should  be  paid 
in  deciding  upon  the  qualifications  for  that  office.  It  is  essential, 
for  the  efficient  execution  of  his  duties  in  checking  fraud  or  pro- 
fuseoessof  expenditure,  that  he  should  be  perfectly  independ- 
ent of  the  body  whose  accounts  he  is  appointed  to  control. 

"  We,  therefore,  recommend  that  the  local  administrative  tt^cJ!m!Mimu 
"  body  appoint  the  executive  and  other  officers  under 
"  it ;  that  the  appointment  and  dismissal  of  the  chief 
^  surveyor  be  subject  to  approval ;  that  such  officer 
"  produce  proof  of  his  qualification  for  the  office  to 
*'  which  he  shall   be  appointed,  and,  if  required,  be 

**  subject  to  an  examination." 

v» 
V.  Having  stated  our  views  of  the  necessity  that  the  Crown  On  tiMcofapai- 

likould  exercise  a  power  of  supervision  and  direction  over  the  thecSmu 
local  administrative  bodies,  in  the  execution  of  the  laws  for 
noatory  improvements,  in  cases  where  they  are  willing  to 
exercise  such  new  powers  as  may  be  granted  to  them,  we  now 
bring  forward  the  mode  of  proceeding,  which  we  recommend 
to  be  adopted  in  towns  or  populous  districts,  where  grievous 
evils  are  proved  to  exist,  and  where  the  pjesent  authorities, 
or  future  administrative  bodies,  delay,  or  refuse  to  take  mea- 
sures for  their  removal. 

There  may  be  cases  in  which  the  local  bodies  will  continue  putmcttooi  to 
io&ctive.     The  contentions  of  parties  and  the  influences  of  ftomooDiiotteff. 
local  interests  frequently  impose  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  adop- 
tioD  of  sanatory  measures  attempted  and  brought  forward,  by 
the  administrative  body,  or  by  the  intelligent  and  influential 
inhabitants.     A  large  class  of  persons  is  constantly  prepared 
to  act  in  opposition  to  any  scheme  of  improvement,  from  the 
unfounded  fear  that  their  interests  will  be  affected.     Such 
persons  frequently  obtain  great  influence  in  the  decision  of 
questions  in  relation  to  any  alterations  calculated  to  effect  im- 
provement in  the  condition  of  the  working  classes.* 
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The  instances  of  the  delay,  if  not  the  indefinite  postpone- 
ment of  the  execution  of  the  plans  for  drainage,  to  which  we 
have  already  adverted,  afford  an  illustration  of  such  impedi- 
ments.* The  objections  that  prevailed  in  these  instances 
appear  to  have  been  founded  upon  the  amount  of  the  imme- 
diate outlay  required  for  the  improvements.  Statements 
of  a  similar  tendency  have  been  forwarded  to  us  from  other 
towns. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  complete  and  effectual  cure 
for  the  wide  spread  evils  cannot  be  accomplished  without  a 
considerable  outlay.  We  shall  presently  show  how  the  imme- 
diate pressure  of  the  burthens  may  be  lightened.  The 
neglect  of  former  years  has  produced  a  necessity  for  an  accu- 
mulation of  new  works  which  should  have  been  long  since 
executed  by  the  past  generation.  Continued  delay  will  only 
increase  the  difficulty. 

Captain  Vetch,f  in  his  report  upon  the  drainage  of  Lieeds, 
presents  an  example  of  the  rapidly  increasing  difficulty  and 
expense  of  carrying  into  effect  any  extended  measure  of 
drainage  in  large  towns.  In  that  instance  he  found  the 
proper  courses  for  the  drainage  of  some  of  the  lower  portions 
of  the  town  still  open  and  unobstructed,  but  the  increase  of 
buildings,  and  the  formation  of  new  streets,  were  rapidly  ex- 
tending across  some  of  the  low  grounds,  so  as  to  cut  such 
courses  off  from  their  natural  outlets. 

In  all  towns  the  same  difficulties  must  be  daily  increasing, 
and  ought  alone  to  operate  as  a  sufficient  inducement  to  active 
and  immediate  exertion.  But  in  addition  to  these  mere  argu- 
ments of  economy,  we  may  urge  the  much  higher  motives 
of  duty.  In  the  commencement  of  this  Report  we  have 
stated  facts,  proving  the  enormous  loss  of  life,  besides  the 
injury  to  health  sustained  by  the  continuance  of  the  various 
evils,  which  might,  in  many  instances,  be  removed  by  the 
zealous  exercise  of  the  powers  at  present  existing  or  to  be 
granted  by  any  future  law.J 

We  rely  with  confidence  on  these  arguments  to  prove  the 
necessity  for  speedy  improvement,  and  we  offer  it  as  our  opi- 
nion, that  it  is  necessary  that  strong  and  effectual  measures 
should  be  adopted  to  ensure  amendment.  We  are  further  con- 
firmed in  this  view  by  the  numerous  instances,  to  which  we 


*  Derby  and  Leeds,  Second  Report,  vol.  ii. 

f  Captain  Velch,  vol.  ii.  i>.  436. 

X  First  He]K>rt,  Mr.  Holland's  Report,  Chorlton-on-Medlock,  vol.  i.  p. 
205;  Mr.  Hawksley's  Report  on  Nottingham,  vol.  i.  p.  330 ;  Mortality  m 
Leicester,  vol.  i.  p.  269.  Second  Rejjort,  Re|)ort  on  Towiis  in  Lan- 
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fiM  presently  more  particularly  refer,  of  neglect  on  the  part     Drainage. 
of  the  local  authorities  to  exercise  the  powers  vested  in  them  Compuu^ 
for  the  benefit  of  the  inhabitants  of  their  respective  districts.    ET'"  "'  **** 

Deeply  impressed  with  the  importance  of  tliis  necessity,  we 
have  given  our  most  anxious  consideration  to  the  means  of 
ensuring  the  execution  of  measures  for  improving  the  physical 
oondilioD  of  the  labouring  classes,  when  the  local  authorities, 
hating  power  for  such  purposes,  neglect  to  put  them  into 
operation. 

No  power  at  present  exists  rendering  any  body  liable  to  waoti 
punishment  for  the  non-execution  of  duties  involving  measures  oriocJimathorr- 
for  promoting  or  securing  the  public  health.     It  is  made  tlie  ^un^theprorJ- 
duty  of  inhabitants  of  parishes  to  repair  the  highways,  and  •*<»«•  o'i«»«i 
they  are  liable  to  an  indictment  for  neglect,  but  this  respon- 
sibility has  not  yet  been  extended  to  any  measure  for  securing 
the  public  health.     The  causes  of  disease  are  now  sufficiently 
traced  to  prove  that  the  means  of  removal  of  some  of  them 
are  within  reach,  and  may  be  attained  by  the  active  exercise 
of  the  authority  already  given.     On  these  grounds  we  are  of 
opinion  that  the  public  welfare  requires  that  the  inhabitants 
should  be  made  resix>nsible  for  the  execution  of  the  duties 
imposed  upon  them  by  law,  for  sanatory  objects,  on  the  same 
priociple  as  they  are  now  liable,  for  the  public  benefit,  to 
repair  the  highways. 

The  grievance  to  be  cured  is  a  heavy  one,  and  presses  with 
most  severity  on  the  poorer  classes,  who  have  no  means  within 
their  reach  of  remedying  the  evils  under  which  they  labour. 
It  therefore  becomes  the  duty  of  those  who  have  the  imme- 
diate local  charge  of  the  district  to  use  the  powers  that  the 
Legislature  has  granted  to  them;  and  in  case  they  neglect  this 
duty,  those  still  higher  in  authority  are  bound  to  see  that  it  is 
performed,  and,  if  necessary,  to  call  upon  the  Legislature 
for  aid. 

The  conclusive  facts  tliat  have  now  been  made  public  by 
this  and  former  inquiries,  showing  that  extensive  evils  preva- 
lent in  ail  large  towns  are  capable  of  removal,  should  induce 
all  persons  in  authority  to  exercise  with  vigour  and  effect 
whatever  power  now  exists,  or  that  the  Legislature  may 
grant;  but  we  should  be  remiss  iii  our  duty  if  we  did  not 
express  our  firm  conviction  that  the  same  system  of  inaction 
and  negligence  that  has  hitherto  so  extensively  prevailed,  will 
recur,  unless  such  a  power  to  enforce  the  execution  of  the 
law,  as  we  now  recommend,  shall  be  established. 

**  On  these  grounds  we  recommend  that,  upon    repre-        jy^ 
"  sentation   being  made  by   the  municipal  or  other  "— 
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Drainage,  «  authority,  or  by  a  certain  number  of  the  inhabitants 

"  of  any  town  or  district,  or  part  thereof,  setting  forth 
defects  in  the  condition  of  such  place,  as  to  drainage, 
sewerage,  paving,  cleansing,  or  other  sanatory 
"  matters,  the  Crown  direct  a  competent  person  to 
"  inspect  and  report  upon  the  state  of  the  defects,  and, 
"  if  satisfied  of  the  necessity,  have  power  to  enforce 
"  upon  the  local  administrative  body  the  due  execu- 
"  tion  of  the  law." 
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VI.  Having  brought  under  review  some  of  the  most  serious 
defects  in  the  state  of  the  existing  laws,  and  of  their  execu- 
tion, and  offered  such  recommendations  as  appear  to  us 
adapted  for  their  amendment,  and  to  ensure  their  efficient 
operation,  we  proceed  to  state  the  powers  and  duties  which 
we  propose  should  be  vested  in  the  local  administrative 
bodies,  to  be  appointed  for  carrying  into  execution  the  sug- 
gested measures. 

We  have  already  explained  the  necessity  for  a  general 
survey  of  the  natural  area  for  drainage,  for  giving  a  power  to 
extend  under  certain  restrictions  the  jurisdictions,  and  for 
enlarging  the  limits,  from  time  to  time,  of  any  district  that 
may  be  defined  under  the  proposed  amendment  and  extension 
of  the  law. 

Under  that  branch  of  the  subject  we  had  occasion  to  cite 
several  instances  of  inconvenience,  which  were  brought  to  our 
notice,  arising  either  from  the  limited  extent  of  jurisdiction 
or  from  conflicting  authorities  in  adjoining  districts.  Wc 
confined  our  observations  to  a  statement  of  the  advantagfes 
that  the  engineer  would  obtain  by  the  extension  of  the  juris- 
diction, enabling  him  to  carry  the  sewers  to  a  distant  outlet, 
where  the  peculiarity  of  the  ground,  or  other  circumstances, 
require  it,  and  to  diminish  the  impurity  of  streams,  now  so 
frequently  polluted  by  the  increasing  quantity  of  house- 
drainage. 

The  towns  visited  present  but  few  instances  of  more  than 
one  set  of  Commissioners  appointed  under  a  local  Act  with 
powers  for  drainage ; — Birmingham,  Manchester,  and  Liver- 
pool, and  a  few  other  towns,  form  exceptions.  The  local  Acts, 
however,  rarely  comprise  the  whole  district  covered  with 
buildings,  &c.,  commonly  known  as  the  town,  and  it  con- 
stantly happens  that  portions  of  every  town  are  under  the 
inefficient  provisions  of  the  General  Highway  Act. 
At  nrmingiiaiD.  The  replies  from  Birmingham,  made  by  the  mayor  and  a 
comnuttee  of  inhabitants  show  that  "  for  lighting,  paving, 
cleansing,  &c.,  the  borough  is  under  the  management  of 
three  distinct  bodies  of  commissioners  having  jurisdiction 
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under  several   local  Acts  of  Parliament,  and  four   distinct     Drainage, 
Boards  of  Surveyors."    In  the  parish  of  Edgbaston,  described  confliJtioK 
as  a  most  important  part  of  the  borough,  there  is  no  local  Act,  J"*^**^^**"'- 
and  "  the  three  hamlets,  besides  the  Commissioners  under  the 
local  Acts  of  Parliament,  have  each  a  Board  of  Surveyors 
under  the  Highway    Act."     It  is   also  stated  that  '*  there 
is  no  co-operation  or  imiformity  of  proceedings  as  to  paving, 
lighting,  cleansing,  &c.,  between  the  eight  local  authorities 
within  the  borough." 

At  Manchester  the  several  townships  within  the  borough  At  MuchMter. 
are  under  distinct  jurisdictions,  but  only  four  have  local  Acts.* 
The  powers  under  some  of  these  Acts  have  been  transferred 
to  the  Town  Council  under  the  provisions  of  the  Municipal 
Corporation  Act,  and  although  such  districts  are  governed  by 
one  body,  they  are  still  under  different  local  laws,  while  the 
other  townships  in  the  borough  remain  under  the  general 
law,  although  they  stand  equally  in  need  of  special  legislative 
proyision. 

At  Liverpool^   we  find  the  following  bodies : — Commis-  At  LiYerpooL 
sioners  appointed  for  the  general  sewerage  and  paving  of  the 
town,  and  the  townships  of  Everton  and  Kirkdale  ;  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  Town  Council,  acting  under  the  5  &  6  Vict, 
c*  44,  appointed  for  the  sewering  and  paving  of  courts  exclu- 
Hvely,  and  another  set  of  commissioners  for  the  extra-pa- 
rochial district  of  Toxteth  Park, J  now  a  part  of  the  borough. 
These  Acts  do  not  include  the  duties   of  scavengering,  of 
superintending  the  erection  of  buildings,  or  of  providing  a 
supply  of  water  for  protection  from   fire.     These  duties  are 
executed  by  the  Town  Council  under  three  different  Acts  of 
Parliament.    The  inconvenience  of  these  separate  jurisdictions 
wcms  to  have  been  felt  in  regard  to  the  drainage  of  different 
parts  of  the  borough  and  parts  adjacent,  as  we  find  a  provi- 
sion in  the  Toxteth  Park  Act  to  enable  the  commissioners  for 
the  town   of    Liverpool   to   permit  the  drainage  from    the 
Toxteth  Park  district  to  be  brought  into  the  sewers  under 
their  jurisdiction.     The  same  inconvenience  appears  also  to 
have  been  experienced  in  other  parts  of  the  town.     In  the  Act 
passed  in  the  year  1843,  empowering  the  Commissioners  of 
Sewers  to  obtain  a  supply  of  water,  a  clause  is  inserted,  pro- 

•  Manchetter,  11  Gw.  IV.  c.  47 ;  Chorlton,  2  and  3  Wm.  IV.  c.  90 ; 
Anlwick,  6  Geo.  IV.  c.  5 ;  Hulme,  5  Geo.  IV.  c.  95.  The  powers  under 
tte  Acts  for  Chorlton  and  Ardwick  have  been  transferred  to  the  Town 
Council  of  Manchester. 

t  2  Geo.  IV.  c.  15 ;  5  and  6  Vict.  c.  26 ;  6  and  7  Vict.  c.  75 ;  for  sup- 
plying water  for  fire  and  streets  only. 

J  5  aud  6  Vict  c.  105  j  5  and  6  Vict.  c.  104 ;  6  and  7  Vict,  c  105, 
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CooflWtinf 
JttriMlietlooa. 


Cl^niMhi  the 
G0B«nl  High- 
way Act  for 


fessedly  with  the  object  of  giving  facilities  for  the  extension 
of  drainage  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town,  and  beyond 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  town  commissioners.  By  this  clause 
the  commissioners  are  empowered  to  permit  the  owners  and 
occupiers  of  properly  beyond  the  limits  of  the  town  to  brings 
their  sewers  and  diains  into  the  public  sewers  on  payment  of 
a  reasonable  charge.* 

The  sereral  commissioners  at  Liverpool  have  thus  endea- 
voured to  aid  the  drainage  of  the  adjacent  districts,  by  the 
introduction  of  these  permissive  clauses,  but  those  in  the 
lower  districts  cannot  control  the  amount  of  water  that  will 
be  delivered  into  their  sewers,  or  calculate  the  quantity  for 
which  they  must  provide ;  neither  have  those  in  the  upper 
parts  any  power  over  the  levels  of  the  sewers.  It  is  evident 
that  no  efficient  system  of  drainage  can  be  carried  out,  so 
long  as  such  im|)ediments  from  artificial  boundaries  and 
conflicting  jurisdictions  are  allowed  to  continue. 

We  have  previously  stated  that  the  power  given  by  the 
General  Highway  Act  for  the  formation  of  parishes  into  dis- 


*  Table  •bowing  Uie  want  of  Consolidation,  and  inconsistent  powers  of  the  varioua 
tborities  a])pointed  under  the  Local  Acts  for  Liverpool. — Reiwrt  on  large  Towns  in 
cashire. 


Corporatiuu. 


Health  Committee. 


Does  not  include  tbe  munagvmont  uf 
cleansing  or  seweriuK  stret'ts,  but 
interferes  with  authority  No.  5  in 
paving  and  seweriog  courtii,  aod  ex- 
tends for  this  purpose  over  the  dis- 
Uiet  of  Tosteth  l*ark.  Does  not 
possess  the  natural  connexion  Ih;- 
tween  aatliorities  S.  5,  6. 


Cleansing  Committee. 


Has  DO  connexion  with  sow- 
erairc  or  with  waterint;  the 
streets,  aud  therefore  is  in- 
eflTective  by  interferint;  witli, 
and  being  interfered  by, 
authorities  1,  4,  5,  6. 


Fire  Committee. 


Possesses  charge  oiver  fire  po- 
lice, and  yet  has  no  charfe 
over  the  water,  bnmght  in  at 
an  immense  expense,  for  iIm 
extinciion  of  fire.  Is  depend- 
ent, therrfure,  upon  4,  a  dis* 
tinct  and  indepoident  autho- 
rity. 


Commis^uoers  of  Sewers. 


Water  Department. 


Water  brought  in 
to  the  town  for 
extinction  of  fire 
and  watering  tlie 
■treets ;  interferes, 
therefore,  with  au- 
thorities i  and  3, 
and,  if  applied  to 
pabUe  fountains, 
wilh  duties  nf  1. 


Sewerage  and  Paring. 


Confined  to  streets  a- 
lone,  but  not  extended 
to  courts,  and  is  there- 
fore,  interfered  wilh  by 
autliority  No.  I.  I\>s- 
sesses  compulsory  pow- 
ers with  regard  to  main - 
drainage,  but  not  with 
honse-drainage. 


Two  Water  Companies. 


6 


Doth  in  opposition, — com- 
pelling, from  their  ^uppuaed 
inefUcieucy,  the  introduc- 
tion of  new  water  (4)  fur 
the  extinction  of  fire;  and, 
from  the  inadequacy  of  do- 
mesUc  supply,  prevents  the 
proper  action  of  sewers, 
uiid  hence  interferes  with 
authorities,  1,  9, 3»  b,  7. 


ToatethPark 
Commisaioorrs. 


Causes  the  expense  of 
separate  mauagemeat 
for  variuos  ufllcoo 
which  might  lie  caai» 
priced  under  one  cr 
more  of  the  prcTKHn 
authorities  by  mm. 
extension  of  the  ex- 
isting natural 
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{     tridsfor  the  purposes  of  the  Act,  is  but  rarely  adopted.    The     Draina^: 
Dceessity  of  enforcing  the   formation   of  districts,  without  fonningdbtrkii 
regard  to  parochial  or  municipal  boundaries,  so  as  to  com-  JJje"***"  *^**'" 
prise  the  natural  area  for  drainage,  has  been  strongly  pressed 
upoQ  our  attention.     Such  an  enlargement  of  the  jurisdiction 
will  at  the  same  time  afford  the  further  advantage  of  remu- 
nerating officers  at  such  a  rate  as  to  command  the  services 
of  persons  of  higher  qualifications,  whose  whole  time  should 
be  devoted  to  the  superintendence  of  this  and  the  other  duties 
to  be  intrusted  to  them. 

"  For  these  reasons  we  recommend,  that  the  manage-  jucommSMkm, 
'*  ment  of  the  drainage  of  the  entire  area,  as  defined 
^  for  each  district,  be  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
"  one  body." 

VII.  We  have  already  adverted  to  the  serious  injury  to  On  the  iijiny 
health,  caused  by  the  filthy  condition    of  streams   passing  daa^'and  UiT 
throngh  large   towns,  and  we  cited  as  an  example  the  state-  JJJJhSoKnltli 
meat  of  Mr.  Binney,  describing  the  state  of  the  streams  at  '^s^^* 
Manchester.     That  gentleman  has  prepared  a  map,  which 
is  appended  to  his  report,  showing  how  krgely  these  evils 
are  aggravated  by  the    numerous  weirs  and  dams  which 
have  been  erected  from  time  to  time  for  manufacturing  pur- 
posesy  and  which,  by  interrupting  the  natural  course  of  the 
streams,  form  a  series  of  ponds  highly  charged  with  most 
offensive  matter.     The  injury  thus  caused  to  health,  as  well  oiwtnictioM to 
as  the  obstructions  to  the  natural  drainage,  have  been  fully  MinciiMier. 
described  in  the  report  on  Manchester,  to  which  we  refer  for 
the  account  of  the  extensive  physical  evils  thus  produced. 

The  city  of  Coventry  presents  another  forcible  example  of  AtCurenuy. 
this  evil,  to  which  our  attention  has  been  earnestly  directed 
by  the  mayor  and  town  council.*  It  appears  that  as  long 
ago  as  the  year  1831  a  report  was  made  by  an  eminent  engi- 
neer, on  the  obstructions  and  the  nuisances  created  by  the 
mill-dams  in  that  city.  Evils  of  this  character  prevail  in 
many  places,  and  obstruction  will  occasionally  arise  to  the 
execution  of  a  measure  for  drainage,  unless  provision  is  made 
to  empower  the  local  authority  to  raise  money  for  the  purchase 
of  the  rights  in  those  instances  where  they  produce  injury. t 

As  the  execution  of  such  a  power  will  generally  involve 

the  outlay  of  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  we  propose  that 

it  should  not  be  exercised  without  the  sanction  of  the  Crown. 

We  do  not,  however,  disregard  the  consideration,  that  in 


♦  Coventry,  Second  Report,  vol.  ii. 

f  ETidence  of  Mr.  Deaii,  First  Ue|K)rt,  toI.  ii.  p.  420. 
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Drainage,  many  cases  where  the  jurisdiction  is  sufficiently  extended,  the 
best  and  most  efficient  method  will  be  to  alter  the  course  of 
the  main -sewers,  so  as  to  be  independent  of  the  streams,  and 
relieve  them  of  the  present  causes  of  pollution.  Thus  the 
purchase  of  mill  rights  may,  in  many  cases,  be  rendered 
unnecessary,  and  the  contents  of  the  sewers  may,  at  the  same 
time,  be  conveyed  to  a  distance  for  profitable  use  as  manure. 

Santh  «  With  this  view  we  recommend  that  the  local  admi- 

"  nistrative  body  be  empowered  to  raise  money  for 
"  purchasing  the  rights  of  mill-owners  and  others, 
"  where  the  mill-dams  or  other  obstructions  inju- 
"  riously  affect  the  drainage  of  the  district  comprised 
'*  within  the  area  defined ;  inquiry  in  each  case 
having  been  previously  made  by  the  proper  officer 
into  the  necessity  of  the  purchase,  and  the  amount 
«  to  be  paid." 

VIIL 

CoaditioD  of  rab-      VIII.  The  evidence  that  we  have  received,  and  the  reports 
town!!  of  the  Commissioners,  who  have  visited  the  several  towns, 

are  uniform  in  their  representations  of  the  lamentable  con- 
dition in  which  the  suburban  districts,  and  sometimes  even 
the  more  crowded  parts  of  large  towns,  are  generally  found 
from  the  presence  of  open  pools  and  ditches  of  stagnant 
water.  Patches  of  land,  which  the  gradual  encroachments 
of  buildings  have  rendered  useless  for  the  purposes  of  culti- 
vation, frequently  lie  unoccupied,  and  become  receptacles  fur 
refuse  of  the  most  offensive  description.  If  the  soil  be  of  a 
retentive  nature,  the  evil  is  increased  by  the  formation  of 
stagnant  pools,  which  constantly  load  the  air  with  an  excess 
of  moisture,  rendered  most  noxious  to  health  by  the  effluvia 
arising  from  the  decomposing  animal  and  vegetable  matter 
thrown  into  them.  The  extent  of  these  evils  at  Liverpool  is 
described  by  Mr.  Holme.* 

The  account  of  the  condition  of  a  part  of  the  township  of 
Pendleton,  a  suburb  of  Salford,  affords  an  example  of  the 
facility,  by  no  means  unfrequent,  with  which  such  evils  may 
be  remedied  by  a  better  division  of  jurisdiction. f 

The  replies  to  the  questions   on  this  subject  are  almost 

*  Replies  by  Mr.  Holme,  First  Rei)ort,  voL  i.  p.  273. 

t  Many  streets  are  unpaved,  and  there  are  many  pools  and  lodgements  of 
refuse  and  stagnant  water.  Near  the  boundary  of  Salford  and  Pendleton 
there  is  just  now  at  least  an  acre  o(  ground  overflowed,  rendering  impassable 
a  public  footpath,  and  coming  to  the  very  walls  uf  many  inhabited  houses. 
Nothing  would  be  easier  than  to  remedy  this,  were  there  any  authority 
capable  of  interference ;  it  exists  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  a  sewer  be- 
longing to  the  town  of  Salford,  with  a  short  and  excellent  fall  to  the  river. 
This  pool  is  also  described  as  a  nuisance  of  30  years^  standing,  and  as  having 
been  often  presented  at  the  Court  Leet  without  any  effect. — Bep/itt  bw  a 
ComuniUee  q/'ike  Inhabiianii  iff  Pendleton* 
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iiiAoat  exception  of  the  same  character ;  sometimes  the  pools     Drmnage. 

are  described  as  merely  sta^ant  water,  not  receiving  any  Condition  of  Sab- 

drainage  into  them ;  but  more  frequently  they  assume  the  " 

form  of  open  ditches,  and  receive  the  contents  of  the  sewers 

and  drains  of  the  surrounding  houses.    Evils  of  this  kind  are 

as  irequent  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Metropolis  as  in  any  other 

part  of  the  country. 

These  evils  frequently  exist  as  extensively  in  places  with  Deiideneyinthe 
aain  those  without  local  Acts.     The  provisions  contained  in  CwaiAcufortiM 
local  Acts,  enabling  the  Commissioners  to  make  drains  and  J^JSImtediand. 
sewers,  rarely  apply  to  ground  not  built  upon,  and  frequently 
limit  the  powers  to  streets  where  a  certain  portion,  generally 
one-half,  of  the  houses  of  the  street  is  built.* 

It  appears  to  us,  therefore,  that  it  should  be  incumbent 
upon  the  local  authorities,  and  that  they  should  be  empowered 
and  be  bound  to  drain  any  unoccupied  ground  in  towns,  and 
to  require  the  owner  to  enclose  it,  so  as  to  prevent  it  from 
becoming  a  nuisance,  and  a  source  of  injury  and  disease  to 
the  neighbourhood.  We  find  that  such  a  power  has  already 
been  introduced  into  Acts  for  the  improvement  of  the  towns 
of  Leedsf  and  Southampton .t  A' clause  in  the  latter  Act 
requires  the  owner  of  the  property  to  make  the  drains,  under 
a  penalty  of  40^.  ;  but  as  we  propose  that  all  the  other  drain- 
age should  be  executed  by  the  local  authorities,  it  seems  to 
us  to  be  desirable  that  this  also  should  be  done  under  the 
same  direction,  although  the  owner,  in  such  circumstances, 
should  he  charged  with  the  expense. 

We  are  led  to  believe  that  the  previous  proper  drainage  of 
ground,  intended  for  the  erection  of  buildings,  would  even- 
tually tend  much  to  the  benefit  of  the  builders,  and,  subse- 
quently, of  the  occupiers,  by  rendering  the  foundations  dry 
and  sound,  and  capable  of  being  laid  in  at  less  expense. 

We  cannot  but  view  the  operation  of  the  clauses,  limiting  Effect  ofexelnd- 
the  powers  under  local  Acts  to  streets  where  less  than  one-  CoamlJSonen 
half  of  the  buildings  are  complete,  as'offering  a  serious  impe-  ^^^T^^ 
diment  to  the  due  extension  of  drains.     By  excluding  the 
authority  of  the  Commissioners  until  half  of  a  street  is  com- 
pleted, houses  may  be  standing  for  several  years  without  any 
eommunication  with  a  public  sewer,  and  in  the  mean  time  the 
occupiers  ^are  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  very  objection- 
able modes   of    drainage.      Under    such   a    provision,    the 
drainage  cannot  be  made  to  precede  the  buildings,  which  a 

*  Replies  by  Boroughreeye  and  Committee  of  Inhabitants  of  Sal  ford, 
t  5  and  6  Vic,  cap.  104,  8.  256. 
I  7  and  8  Vic,  cap.  75,  s.  269. 
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Dramag€.  due  attention  to  economy,  as  well  as  to  health,  requires. 
DtiwtiT*  powen.  When  at  last  the  sewer  is  made,  and  the  drains  laid  in  at  a 
subsequent  period,  the  work  is  executeil  at  a  considerable 
increase  of  expense,  and  always  to  the  inconvenience  and  dis- 
comfort of  the  inhabitants  as  well  as  interruption  to  the  traffic 
of  the  streets. 

Strong  objections  are  thus  raised  to  the  insertion  of  drains, 
and  the  word  "  drainage  '*  becomes  synonymous  with  trouble, 
inconvenience,  and  expense ;  and  afler  having  suffered  this 
inconvenience,  and  not  unfrequently  the  loss  of  trade  from 
stoppage  of  the  traffic,  the  occupier  is  called  upon  to  pay  a 
considerable  sum  of  money,  a  portion  only  of  which  perhaps 
he  is  entitled  to  recover  from  his  landlord,  who  reaps  the 
permanent  benefit. 

These  provisions,  excluding  the  jurisdiction  of  the  local 
authority  until  a  large  portion  of  the  streets  is  completed, 
sometimes  occur  in  other  local  improvement  Acts ;  but  they  are 
more  frequently  applied  to  the  paving  than  to  the  drainage 
of  towns. 
iMbeiiraoxfleu-  Even  such  imperfect  legislative  provisions  do,  however, 
JJgiOtoSr* ^^  afford  an  ultimate  prospect  of  improvement  in  the  condition 
of  the  streets.  There  exists  an  authority  which  has  the  power 
eventually  to  compel  proper  attention  to  their  drainage,  if  at 
.east  that  authority  efficiently  exercises  its  powers. 

We  must  express  our  extreme  regret  that  the  powers  given 
by  such  Acts  have  not  been  always  vigorously  exercised.  In 
the  town  of  Salford,  for  instance,  the  Commissioners  have  power, 
under  the  83rd  section  of  the  Act,  to  require  "  the  owners  or 
occupiers  to  pave,  flag,  drain,  sough*  and  put  into  good  order 
the  streets,  ways,  courts,  passages,  and  places."  Yet  we  find  it 
stated  in  the  replies*  returned  to  us,  that  "  as  to  the  existing 
powers  being  efficiently  exercised,  the  reply  in  reference  to 
the  past,  and  as  regards  the  objects  for  which  those  powers 
were  granted,  and  looking  to  the  state  of  the  drainage  in  a 
great  number  of  the  old  as  well  as  the  new  streets,  must  be 
in  the  negative.'*  They  further  proceed  to  state  some  of  the 
difficulties  that  they  have  experienced,  chiefly  on  the  ground 
of  the  expense,  to  which  subject  we  shall  presently  have  occa- 
sion to  recur.  But  we  are  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  such 
a  difficulty  could  have  prevented  their  more  active  proceeding 
during  the  first  11  years  af\er  the  passing  of  the  Act  (11 
Geo.  IV.  c.  8),  as  we  find  by  their  own  statement  that,  during 
that  period,  47  streets  only  were  sewered,  measuring  8983 
yards,  being  at  the  rate  of  4i  streets,  or  816  yards  per  annum^ 


*  Replies  bj  a  Committee  of  inhabitants  of  Salford. 
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wliile  during  the  last  year  alone,  with  no  enlargement  of    Dfma^, 
their  powers  or  alteration  of  their  Act,  they  sewered,  pre-  waui  oFjuMioi 
Tions  to  the  month  of  September,  21  streets,  measuring  2630  ^^^^l^^ 
yards,  and  had  made  arrangements  for  proceeding  with  39 
streets  in  the  following  spring. 

We  have  no  return  before  us  of  the  actual  number  of  At  ManehMter. 
streets,  which  are  thus  brought  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Salford,  as  compared  with  the  remaining 
streets,  to  enable  us  to  show  the  extent  of  the  evil  in  that 
town,  but  it  appears  that  in  Manchester,  where  the  powers 
ire  equally  stringent,  there  are  no  less  than  450  streets  In 
wldch  repairs  have  not  yet  been  commenced  by  the  authority 
appointed  for  such  duties,  and  those  being,  for  the  most  part, 
small  back  streets,  require  the  greatest  attention  to  their 
cleansing  and  drainage.* 

Since  the  above  return  was  made  to  us,  another  Act  of 
Parliament  has  been  obtained  for  the  town  of  Manchester,  by 
authority  of  which  the  town  council  is  enabled  to  require 
any  part  of  a  street  (defined  to  include  courts)  that  has  been 
set  out  for  building  to  be  properly  drained,  paved,  &c. ;  but 
this  Act  applies  only  to  the  town  of  Manchester. 

Deplorable  as  the  neglect  has  been  with  regard  to  streets,  Ckmditioa  of 
it  anks  into  insignificance  when  compared  with  the  state  inandnamm^ 
which  we  have  generally  found  the  courts,  and  those  places  Lhoroughfim 
not  commonly    considered    thoroughfares.      The  clauses  in 
^ose  local  Acts  which  contain  any  powers  for  making  sewers, 
g^QKraily  authorize  their  formation  "  in  streets,  lanes,  ways, 
passages,  and  places."     These  words  are  generally  construed 
as  not  applying   to  courts  which    are    not   thoroughfares. 
Although  the  property  is  almost   imiversally  rated   for  the 
purposes  of   the   Acts,  they   are   held   to   be  private   pro- 
perty, and  not  to  be  entitled  to  partake  in  the  benefits  which 
accrue  to  other  portions  of  the  town,  from  the  expenditure  of 
the  funds  raised  under  the  local  Act. 

Considering  this  construction,  so  universally  put  upon  the  ^*V*?****' 
law  with  regard  to  courts,  we  are  not  surprised  that  they  are  eooru  aud  aiieyi 
ifl  so  miserable  a  condition.     Unfortunately,  too,  they  must  dfeUonorthe*^ 
be  the    last   places   to  benefit   from   any   improvement    in  ******  *«it»'it*^ 
drainage.     The  main  sewers  must  be  constructed  before  the 
niinor  branches  can  be  made  to  communicate  with  them,  and 
where,  as  in  many  towns,  there  is  an  entire  want  of  syste- 
matic sewerage,  some  time  must  elapse  before  it  can  be  car- 
ried out  in  all  its  details. 


*  Replies  by  Mr.  Francis,  Superintendent  of  Paving,  &c 
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Drmnagem 
l(  UrOTpool. 


Mhelhre  prori* 
ioni  in  the 
iMdthorthe 
Wb  Act. 


In  the  number  and  undrained  condition  of  courts,  Liver- 
pool appears  to  have  an  unhappy  pre-eminence,  and  to  surpass 
all  other  towns,  bad  as  many  of  them  are  in  this  respect.  Mr. 
Holme*  states,  "  There  are  thousands  of  houses  and  hundreds 
of  courts  in  this  town  without  a  single  drain  of  any  de- 
scription," 

The  return  f  made  in  the  year  1841  to  the  Town  Council 
of  Liverpool,  by  their  surveyors,  shows  that  at  that  time 
there  were  2398  courts,  containing  a  population  of  68,345 
persons.  In  these  courts,  1272  cellars  were  occupied  by  6290 
persons,  and  of  the  number  of  cellars  occupied  in  streets,  284S 
were  described  as  damp,  and  140  as  wet.  As  these  places 
were  subject  to  no  local  regulations  whatever,  until  the  year 
1842,^  their  present  condition  cannot  be  a  matter  of  surprise. 

We  may  also  refer  to  tlie  report  of  Dr.  Duncan,^  who 
traces  a  large  amoimt  of  the  mortality  in  Liverpool  to  the  state 
of  these  imd rained  courts. 

Although  it  has  been  stated  to  us  that  considerable  progress 
has  been  made  of  late  years  in  Liverpool  in  the  extent  of 
main  sewers  laid  down  (more  than  21  miles  having  been 
constructed  since  1830,  and  about  the  same  length  being  now 
projected),  some  time  must  elapse  before  the  great  arrear  of 
works  can  be  recovered,  and  the  proper  means  afforded  for 
the  drainage  of  these  courts.  We  should,  however,  look  with 
greater  satisfaction  on  the  exertions  which  we  believe  are  now 
being  made  by  the  authorities  at  Liverpool,  if  we  could  see 
that  they  were  more  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  affording 
the  means  of  a  speedy  removal  of  all  superfluous  moisture, 
and  offensive  refuse  from  the  vicinity  of  the  houses,  and  had 
obtained  more  efficient  powers  in  the  Act||  lately  passed  for 
regulating  the  drainage  of  courts.  In  this  resj>ect  the  Act 
is  seriously  defective.  It  does  not  require  the  Health  Com- 
mittee to  make,  or  empower  them  to  compel  the  owners  to 
make,  any  but  surface  drains.  And  we  are  informed  that 
considerable  numbers  of  houses  are  now  in  the  course  of 
erection  in  courts  which,  as  respects  the  evils  arising  from 
the  want  of  main  and  underground  drainage,  will  be  liable 
to  become  as  fruitful  sources  of  disease  as  the  older  buildings 
have  proved.  The  intended  salutary  provisions  in  the  Act 
appear  to  us  to  be  accompanied  with  defects  which  are  cal- 
culated to  lessen  the  expected  benefit.     To  some  of  them  wc 


*  Replies  by  Mr.  Holme,  First  Report,  vol.  i.  p.  271. 
t  Report  on  Liverpool,  Second  Report,  vol.  i. 

Re|)lie9  by  Mr.  Holme,  First  Report,  vol.  i.  p.  276. 

Report  on  Liverpool  by  Mr.  Duncan,  First  Re{x)rt,  vol.  i.  p.  1A5. 
fl  5  and  6  Vict  cap.  44. 
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ibD  have  occasicm   to  recur  under  another  branch  of  the     Drmit^^. 

BObjcCt  — ^ 

The  legislative  provisions,  that  have  been  specially  extended  want  or  joritdfe- 
to  courts  at  Liverpool,  are  now  found  in  several  late  Acts  for  anSSr/jSH" 
other  towns.  At  Leeds,  Rochdale,  Southampton,  and  Man- 
chester, the  courts  are  placed  upon  the  same  footing*  in  all 
natters  of  sewering,  paving,  and  cleansing,  and  are  now  en- 
titled to  the  same  care  and  protection,  as  the  more  public  and 
frequented  portions  of  the  towns.  Greater  facilities  are  also 
•iforded  in  all  the  later  Acts,  for  making  the  newly  laid  out 
streets,  public  highways,  and  for  bringing  them  under  the 
iurisdiction  of  the  local  authorities.  In  the  great  majority  of 
towns,  however,  the  law  still  requires  alteration. 

li  appears  to  us  that  such  a  principle  might  be  most  bene- 
ficially extended.  We  are  inclined  to  attribute  some  of  the 
eiisling  evils,  of  which  we  have  pointed  out  a  few  examples, 
to  the  operation  of  those  laws  by  which  powers  have  been 
granted  to  enable  only,  and  not  to  compel,  all  local  authorities 
to  take  new  streets  and  all  courts  and  alleys  under  their 
charge. 

h)  the  latter  local  Acts,  to  which  we  have  just  adverted.  Modern  pmvi- 
three*  of  which  were  passed  in  the  last  session  of  Parliament,  JlSiSiJtiSM'o. 
the  local  authorities  may  require  the  owners  of  jproperty  in  Jo^ ««?  raaia 
>ny  street  (which  term  by  those  Acts  is  defined  to  include  a  <>'*»»•«•• 
court)  «*  to  pave,  flag,  level,  sewer,  and  drain  it,"  to  their 
satii&ction,  and  in  case  they  shall  refuse  or  neglect,  are  em- 
powered to  do  it  themselves  after  notice,  and  to  recover  the 
cost  from  the  owner  ;  such  streets  are  ever  afterwards  to  be 
repaired  at  the  public  expense.     And  with  a  view  to  enable 
the  Commissioners  to  take  these  proceedings,  the  owner  is  re- 
quired to  give  two  months'  notice  of  his  intention  '*  to  lay 
out  any  street,  sewer,  or  drain,  or  the  level  thereof,"  specifying 
the  situation.     In  the  necessity  and  the  principles  of  provi- 
sona,  giving  such  a  power  to  the  local  authorities  to  compel 
the  drainage  of  all  streets  we  ftilly  concur,  but  we  consider 
that  it  would  be  an  important  improvement  if  the  work  were 
ciecuted  by  the  authorities  themselves,  instead  of  being  di- 
vided among  several  different  persons.     Each  owner  or  occu- 
pier must  make  his  separate  bargain  with  diflferent  workmen, 
and  although  they  may  perform  the  work  under  the  direction 
of  a  public  officer,  and  are  required  to  do  it  to  his  satisfaction, 
yet  they  cannot  execute  it  either  so  cheaply  or  efficiently  as  it 
would  be  done  by  an  experienced  workman,  acting  under  the 


*  Uocbdjde,  Southampton,  Mancbefter. 
YOIm  I. 
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I»ndtm$t.     constant  raperriflkm  and  contrdl  of  a  respoiisiMe'aiid  tomfk" 
tent  officer. 
fSi^^toiiM     The  oniTcrfla]  deficiency  of  main  drains  and  sewers  lias 
^^m""  Mtberio  rendered  H  impossibli^  to  earry  out  an  exlenslte  tjwh 


teni  of  minor  drains  for  the  proper  conTejance  of  refnse  frtai 
the  hotises.  But  a  more  frequent  intlrod action  of  a  system  of 
main  drains,  and  aii  improrement  in  the  supplies  of  Water, 
haTC  fiK^litated  the  use  of  the  mihor  branches,  as  the  chea]Mt 
and  most  eActual  mt^e  of  renkrrin^  all  oftnsiTe  mattet  firom 
ihe  interior  ^  dwellings.  The  legislaturfe  has  ktely  ghmM 
powers  to  local  authorities  to  compel  them  to  be  made. 

The  earliest  local  Act  brought  undet"  our  notice  that  ckin- 
tains  provisions  for  this  purpose  is  that  for  the  towil  of  I^eds, 
passed  in  the  year  1842.    The  Acts  for  Hochdale  and  South- 
ampton contaiii  the  same  power,  and  they  all  forbid  the  Iraikt* 
ing  of  any  houses,  until  a  proper  drain  is  prorided,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  authority,  from  the  intended  site  to  a  sewer, 
if  there  is  one  within  ten  yards,  but  if  not,  to  some  eesspckd 
tiot  more  than  that  distance. 
The  Bceeatity  of      But  while  we  exprcss  our  satisfaction  with  these  isolated 
pttMdrwiuirfcrproTisions,  showing  a  great  improTetiient  in  the  legisIaliTe 
!Sr3!5Li}i^y  prbrisions  relating  to  house  drainage,  we  must  call  attefitido 
™^-  to  the  testimony  of  medical  and  other  Witnesses,*  \o  Which  we 

adTerted  in  our  First  Report,  stating  the  importance  of  a  co- 
pious supply  of  water  for  the  efficient  action  of  house  drains^ 
and  that  **  from  the  want  of  properly  directed  supplies  of 
water,  both  house  drains  and  sewers  have  been  found  to  aet 
only  as  extended  besspools.**   Until  this  want  is  fully  supplied, 
the  local  authorities  ought  to  exercise  with  discretion  the 
powers  that  Parliament  has  rested  in  them,  and  before  they 
put  such  powers  into  operation,  should  be  careful  to  inquire 
into  the  means  available  for  ensuring  the  due  action  of  the 
house  drains. 
JjYj^"  *°i^      ^®  *^™  ^^^  these  satisfactory  proofs  of  improvement  Ih 
nmmrvAiM     the  principles  of  legislatioti  on  the  subject  of  the  public  healQi 
ioviof  inioiiM    to  notice  a  most  objectionable  clause  In  an  Act  relating  to 
•^•''  Liverpool,  passed  in  the  year  1842,  the  same  year  that  the 

Act  for  Leeds  above  mentioned,  containing  a  providn  of  ex- 
actly the  opposite  tendency,  received  the  sanction  of  the  legis- 
lature. The  clause  in  quesUon  renders  the  owner  of  any  house 
liable  to  a  penalty  of  10/.  for  permitting  oflRmsiVe  hiAttei'  to 
flow  fh>m  a  pKvy  or  wator-closet  iikto  any  sewers,  Under  the 
jtiHsdiction  of  the  CotHmilteioners. 

•  FiittReport,Bvid«ioeofDr.S.8auth,v«l.i.p,7S;Dr.Aniott,p.60; 
Mr.  Roi^  p.  171 }  Mr.  Aiutin,  p.  349. 
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The  general  policy  tlial  has  hitherto  been  pafsued  with  re-     Or^fuife, 
ference  to  prirate  drains  is  exemplified  by  the  clauses  fbimd    iiovM.draiiu.: 
in  sereral  local  Acts,  which  appear  to  its  to  be  adapted  rather 
to  pref  eat  than  to  encourage  their  general  introduction.     At 
pfreitent,  In  most  instanced,  the  communication  with  a  sewer  is 
graiftled  as  a  favour,  not  ceded  as  a  right. 

"Die  snbslanee  of  the  clauses  is  usually  as  follows : — It  !^l! 
h^  lawful  to  empower  any  person  to  carry  a  draitt  into  any 
common  sewer,  &c.,  according  to  the  plan  laid  down,  but  any 
person  carrying  a  drain  without  consent  shall  be  liable  to  a 
penalty.  We  submit  that  it  should  rather  b^  a  matter  of  right 
for  the  owners  of  houses  to  carry  such  drains  into  the  sewers, 
subject  of  course  to  the  regulations  laid  down.     This  latter 
principle  seems  to  hare  been  adopted  in  the  Act  for  Man- 
chester, 11  Geo.  IV.  c.  47. 

We  refer  to  the  conclusive  proofs  that  have  been  adduced  2[2f^'J[/ui« 
from  cnunples  in  the  Metropolis,  to  show  that  it  is  necessary  JJJ^'SJJ!!^.**^ 
to  Hake  it  compulsory  on  owners  of  houses  to  fbrm  drains  in 
eoB&ection  with  the  houses.  No  compulsory  powers  for  this 
pwpose  exist  in  London.  The  surveyor  of  one  of  the  dlstricte 
c^ttwers,  states,  **  that  not  more  than  one-third  of  the  houses 
hate  communications  with  the  sewers.***  Other  instances  are 
Blntioiied,  showing  that  in  sewers  lately  built  very  few  drains 
Imii  been  ittterted.  The  cause  of  neglecting  these  advantages 
^  MtA  by  theae  witnesses  to  arise  from  the  charges  which 
would  be  iacnrired,  not  only  for  the  expense  of  making  the 
^nias,  btft  as  a  contribution  towards  the  expend  of  malthig 
tk  Mwer.  Many  of  these  objections  may  be  obviated  by  a 
ktter  disiribation  of  the  charges. 

We  liave  received  the  statements  of  several  witneMes  of  ex« 
perinea,  givhtg  instances  of  the  defective  fbrmation  of  house 
Alius,  aMd  the  tiuisance  atising  from  them,  where  the  works 
Bwe  been  executed  separately  by  a  common  bricklayer,  em- 
ployed by  «ach  owner  or  occupier,  independently  of  any 
P»tn\  or  Systematic  superintendence.  Instances  of  the 
^mtioa  df  the  present  practice  occur  firequently  in  the  Me- 
^mTis.  Persons  of  experiencet  have  stated  their  opinion  of 
the  Beeeteity  as  Well  as  the  economy  of  placing  the  house 
Aiiiiiage  liiid^  one  common  management  with  the  mahi 
^■itagfc,as  properly  forming  parts  of  one  combined  system.} 

*  Tnit  Bepofft,  Bvideoce  of  Mr.  Roe,  vol.  i.  p.  170. 

t  Mr.  Roe,  vol.  i.  p.  173.  ^     .     .    « ,     • 

t  Rut  Report,  vol.  ii.  p.  330.    Mr.  Joieph  Kaye,  an  extenwre  bunder  in 

•ketovn  of  Huddenfleld,  when  aiked  hw  opinion  of  the  adTanUge  of 

pliai|inch  worki  under  the  regulation  of  a  public  body,  who  would 

•wcati  it  on  a  large  icale,  repliet,  "  I  ihould  Uiink  they  might  do  It  «#- 
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The  practice  which  appears  to  obtain  extensively  in  large 
towns  for  the  working  men  to  build  their  own  houses,*  and 
their  general  inattention  to  the  necessity  of  house  drains  and 
their  careful  construction,  are  submitted  as  additional  reasons 
for  placing  the  minor  branches  of  house  drainage,  (which  all 
the  testimony  on  the  subject  proves  may  become  the  source 
of  a  foul  nuisance,  if  not  executed  with  due  efficiency,)  under 
one  and  the  same  jurisdiction  and  management  with  the  main 
drainage. 

Ei§hA  ''  We  therefore  recommend  that  the  construction  of  sewers, 

BammmamdaHim.  cc  jj^anch  scwers,  and  house  drains,  be  intrusted  to  the 

^*  local  administrative  body.*' 
IX. 

■•riMr  of  prte-       IX.  Having  now  stated  the  chief  functions,  which  we  re- 
iwniiaf.  commend  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  such  administra- 

tive bodies,  as  it  may  be  thought  fit  to  intrust  with  the  local 
management  of  laws  for  sanatory  purposes,  we  proceed  to 
review  the  present  system  of  rating  property,  and  the  other 
means  adopted  under  the  present  Acts  of  Parliament  for  pro- 
curing the  necessary  funds  to  effect  local  improvements,  and 
then  to  consider  the  mode  of  spreading  the  burthens  more 
equally  upon  the  different  persons  benefited. 

The  rates  made  under  the  provisions  for  that  purpose  are 
by  most  local  Acts  applicable  to  other  objects  besides  drain- 
age; paving,  cleansing,  and  not  unfrequently  lighting  and 
watching,  are  the  duties  usually  associated  with  it. 

The  rates  are  almost  invariably  made  on  the  basis  of  the 
poor-rates,  and  generally  limited  to  a  certain  annual  amount 
in  the  pound,  with  a  power,  in  a  few  local  Acts,  to  increase 
the  amount,  with  the  consent  of  the  rate-payers.  This  is  the 
case  at  Toxteth  Park  and  Rochdale.  At  Leeds  the  town 
council  have  the  power,  with  the  consent  of  two-tliirds  of  the 
body,  to  increase  the  rate  for  certain  purposes, 
r  Under  these  rating  clauses  we  find  almost  every  possible 
variety  of  provision  for  exempting  different  descriptions  of  pro* 
perty,  from  the  liability  to  contribute  its  share  to  the  local  bur- 
thens. The  peculiarities  existing  in  some  towns  may,  under 
certain  circumstances,  require  the  introduction  of  provisions 
specially  applicable  to  their  condition;  but  there  are  certain  prin- 
ciples of  rating,  which  justice  demands  should  be  uniformly 
established,  and  which  no  local  circumstances  ought  to  vary. 

third  cheaper,  and  certaiuly  much  better :  all  the  little  buildert  are  qaite 
atnngen  to  such  work.*' 

*  Fint  Report,  £f  idence  of  Mr.  Cubitt,  vol.  it.  p.  369 ;  Ur.  Atutin, 
vol.  ii«  p.  3dO. 
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lAiids,  occupied  and  cultivated  as  faims  and  market  gar-     Drmnay. 
dens,  are  very  commonly  exempted,  on  the  ground  that  they  EoMtnieiitoibr 
derive  very  little  benefit  from  the  operation  of  the  Acta.     At       *^"«' 
North  Shields,  however,  they  are  assessed,  but  at  a  rate  in 
llie  proportion  of  one-third  less  than  the  town  property.  Again, 
public  buildings,  places  of  worship,  and  schools,  are  frequently 
exempted,  although    they  derive    benefit  from  drainage  in 
common  with  all  other  descriptions  of  house  property.     This 
is  the  case,  among  other  places,  at  Sunderland ;  but  in  the 
neighbouring  town  of  North  Shields  they  are  made  the  sub- 
ject of  a  special  enactment,  and  are  required  to  be  rated  in  a 
particular  mode. 

A  power  io  excuse  on  the  ground  of  poverty,  sometimes  Sj|!J?i*?fJ|jr 

vested  in  the  Commissioners,  sometimes  in  the  Justices,  is  a  Agu.  « 

very  common  provision,  and  we  frequently  find  an  absolute 

exemption  for  all  houses  under  a  certain  rent,  and  in  a  few 

cases  a  graduated  scale  of  rating  is  adopted,  increasing  with 

the  amount  of  annual  rent.     The  town  of  Salford  presents  an 

instance  of  an  union  of  the  two  last  principles.  Houses,  under 

the  rrat  of  0/.,  are  there  exempted  ;  and  those  under  7/.  are 

to  be  rated  upon  one-third  of  the  annual  rent ;  those  under  9/. 

•t  one>half ;  and  those  under  10/.  at  two-thirds.     But  in  Man* 

cheater,  which  is  virtually  the  same  town,  and  up  to  the  time  of 

the  passing  of  the  Acts  under  discussion,  was  subject  to  the  same 

body  of  Commissioners,  the  limit  for  exemption  is  M,  \0s,\ 

and  instead  of  a  gpraduated  scale,  a  power  is  given  to  the 

Commissioners  to  remit  the  rates  on  the  ground  of  poverty, 

or  to  compound  with  the  landlords  at  not  less  than  one-half 

of  the  rates  charged  ;  and  these  inconsistent  provisions  are 

cmtained  in  Acts  of  Parliament  passed  in  the  same  session 

(1880).    A  similar  discrepancy  is  found  in  the  three  Acts 

goreraing  the  different  districts  of  Birmingham.     They  all 

coatain  graduated  scales  for  rating,  but  no  two  of  them  agree 

in  the  proportions  to  be  charged  according  to  the  different 

ratals.    These  latter  Acts  were  passed  at  considerable  inter* 

viboftime;  one  of  them  in  the  year   1791»  and  the  other 

two  in  the  years  1828  and  1829. 

With  the  above  exceptions,  the  powers  given  for  levying 
the  nUes  may  be  stated  generally,  as  extending  over  all  de- 
■criptioiia  of  house  property  within  the  limits  of  the  respec- 
tive Acts,  and  as  including  within  the  liability  to  taxation  all 
conrta  and  alleys.  These  places  by  the  limited  construction 
geoerally  put  upon  the  words  of  the  statutes,  empowering  the 
anthorities  to  make  sewers  in  streets,  are  for  the  most  part 
excluded  firom  any  benefit  in  the  expenditure  of  the  money.  ; 
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Drpnqge.      .   Mqre  attention  seems  to  have  been  lately  paid  by  tlie  legis- 
KfMtwean  far  latiure  to  the  justice  of  exempting  from  rates  those  who  are 
^*^^       not  benefited  by  their  expenditure,  by  prohibiting  the  tiMi- 
ation  of  their  property ,  until  the  streets  in  which  it  is  situated 
are  lighted,  paved,  or  sewered,  as  the  case  may  be.     By  the 
Act  passed  in  the  last  session  of  Parliament,  for  Southamptpfi, 
separate  rates  are  directed  to  be  made,  one  for  paving,  and 
another  for  lighting  and  sewering,  but  neither  of  them  can  be 
levied  on  any  property  not  benefited,  if  it  be  lighted  and  not 
sewered,  it  is  to  be  liabk  to  only  two-thirds  of  the  rates ;  and 
if  sewered  only,  to  one-third  of  ihs^  rates.     At  Swansea  a 
similar  provision  is  introduced,  but  one  entire  rate  only  is 
there  made.     At  Manchester  property  is  not  rendered  liable 
|4)  be  rated  unless  a  lamp  is  erected  within  100  yards ;  but 
that  oottdition  being  fulfilled,  it  may  then  be  charged  with  a 
rate,  wluch  is  applicable  to  the  pther  purposes  of  the  Act — r 
drainage,  cleansing,  and  paving. 
StTgroanS^or         ^ur  attention  has  been  especially  drawn  to  thai  class  of 
poverty.  ei^Wptions  which  are  so  frequently  found  in  all  enactments 

ralatiiig  to  rating,  and  have  their  origin  in  the  supposed  claim 
pf  the  occupants,  and  sometimes  even  the  owners,*  to  freedom 
firoin  taxation,  on  the  ground  of  poverty.  These  are,  the  un* 
ponditional  exemptions  of  houses  under  a  certain  annual  real, 
amounting  sometimes  to  9s  much  as  7/.  per  annum ; — a  gra- 
duated scale  of  rating,  increasing  with  the  rental  of  the  pro* 
perty ; — and  a  power  of  excusing  ftom  payment  of  the  rates, 
on  the  ground  of  poverty. 

This  sul^ject  has  been  so  frequently  brought  before  the  at- 
tention of  the  Legii^ature,  and  has  so  lately  been  treated  at 
leagth,in  a  most  elaborate  Report  upon  Local  Taxation,!  drawn 
up  under  the  direction  of  the  Poor  I^aw  Commissioners,  in 
which  an  alteration  in  the  law  is  recommended,  quite  in  ac- 
cordance with  our  own  views,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  state 
pur  opinions  upon  this  subject  at  length.  That  report  fully 
establishes  the  conclusion,  that  the  landlord  is  the  person 
who,  directly  or  indirectly,  gains  by  these  exemptions.t  The 
same  view  was  taken  by  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  who  inquired  into  this  subject  in  the  year  1838. 

The  purposes  to  which  such  rates  are  applied  appear,  above 
all  other  objects  of  local  taxation,  to  be  most  justly  made  a 
charge  upon  every  description  of  house  property.  The  occu- 
piers benefit  by  the  immediate  improvements  in  their  houses. 

*  Acts  for  Swansea  and  Hull. 

f  Report  on  Local  Taxation,  1843,  p.  94. 
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IWi  wfawlnitlop  'of  the  mtau>iphere  It  diniaidhMi  by  tht 
tpctdy  noMiYal  of  mobtiue  and  impurities  from  their  vicinity,  BuaiMit  iv 
■hilt,  nt  tike  tftiiM  time,  the  abodes  are  made  more  healthy,  ^•^'H- 
dry,  and  wMnfortable.  Hie  value  of  the  landlords'  property 
Is  psrmaMRtiy  improved  by  the  drainage,  and  the  risk  by 
1mm  of  vent  reduced  by  the  iucieased  ability  of  the  poor  to 
pisy  Im  umeequence  of  their  improved  health.  Mr.  LiUle,* 
the  owner  of  small  ttDements  iu  London,  when  asked, 'what 
are  the  chief  causes  of  the  loss  of  rent  ?  says,  *^  Loss  of  work 
fint,  then  sidmem  ami  death,  then  frauds.''  He  afterwards 
saya,  **Tkfee  out  of  five  of  the  losses  of  rent  that  I  now 
have  are  looses  from  the  sickness  of  the  tenants,  who  are 
working  men«*  He  adds,  **  I  have  decidedly  fonnd  that  rent 
is  be^  p^  in  healthy  houses."  He  is  confirmed  in  this  re- 
spect If  Mr.  Bfattyt  who  has  similar  experience  as  an  owner 
of  small  houses. 

Amofig  other  evil  consequences  of  these  exemptions  are  the 
direct  inducements  held  out  to  landlords,  for  the  construction 
ef  such  aq  inferior  description  of  houses  that  they  will  only 
obtain  occiqiiers  of  a  class  whose  poverty  entitles  them  to  the 
CBempUon.  The  amount  of  this  exemption  is  paid  to  the 
famdlord  as  rent,  instead  of  to  the  public  purse  as  rates,  thus 
nereasing  the  burthens  on  the  other  occupiers. 

Great  injustice  also  arises  to  the  other  rate-payers  in  the  injiutiec  of  Midi 
district,  where  land,  hitherto  contributing  to  its  burthens,  and  ^^^rau- 
not  even  requirii^  in  return  any  outlay  from  the  public,  be-  ■**'""" 
CQmss  occupied  by  houses  of  an  inferior  description,  which 
apt  only  abstract  from  the  public  purse  the  amount  hitherto 
ptid  to  it  from  that  source,  but  at  the  same  time,  by  the 
poTcrty  of  the  new  population,  actually  bring  new  charges 
11^  it.     We  apprehend   that   these   exemptions  afford   a 
cqutant  argwnent  with  the  local  authorities  for  refusing  to 
expend  the  money  intrusted  to  their  charge  upon  property 
ihtX  does  not  contribute  its  share  to  the  general  burthen. 

He  priadjile  of  rendering  the  landlord  liable  for  the  rates 
08  certain  descriptions  of  property  has  already  been  intro- 
duced into  several  local  Acts.  In  an  Act  passed  for  the  im- 
proyeqicnt  of  Derby ,{  in  1825,  we  find  that  the  limit  is 
plsced  at  2bL^  but  since  that  period  reasons  have  arisen  in 
rdfbrence  to  the  parliamentary  franchise  for  confining  the 
•mcNint  to  10/.     In  two  Acts  for  Southampton  and  Swansea^ 


•  SrUMW  of  Mr.  iiltls,  fiat  Report,  yoI.  it.  p.  a08. 
^  Svidtncc  of  Mr.  BnU,  Fint  Report,  voL  iL  p.  308. 
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Drahoge.  in  the  last  Session,  and  in  an  earlier  Act  for'  Kingston-npon- 
BBMtaMmttibr  HuU,  the  amount  is  fixed  at  the  lower  sum.  In  the  two  latter 
**'^''  Acts  we  find  clauses  giving  the  Commissioners  power  to 
*'  reduce  or  remit  the  payment  of  any  rate  on  account  of  the 
poverty  of  any  owner  or  occupier,  or  any  persons  liahle  to  the 
payment  of  the  rate."  This  power  of  exempting  the  owner 
seems  to  us  to  be  rather  inconsistent  with  the  former  one,  mid 
if  acted  upon,  will  defeat  its  beneficial  operation. 

m»wmtiMiim  "  ^^  these  grounds  we  recommend  that  the  landlords  of 

"  houses  be  rated  for  the  purposes  of  the  Act,  when 
"  the  houses  are  let  in  separate  apartments,  or  when 
"  the  rent  is  collected  more  frequently  than  once  a 
quarter,  or  when  the  yearly  rent  is  less  than  lOil, 
such  a  deduction  being  made  from  the  gross  amount 
"  of  the  rate  as  may  be  considered  a  fair  equivalent 
**  for  the  labour  and  losses  incident  to  the  collection 
"  of  rents  on  such  property." 

Tbff  ofwi  inodA  '      X.  We  havc  previously  stated,  that  by  most  local  Acts  the 

of  charging  ^^^  .     .  1^  "  r  i  •  •  *      r 

th«  cuiMtnietioii   Commissioners  have  a  power  of  making  main  sewers  out  of 
dnUu!*^  the  general  rate,  levied  upon  the  whole  district ;  but  we  find 

that  the  minor  branches  are  generally  executed  at  the  expense 
of  the  owners  of  the  adjoining  property,  and  when  completed, 
are  placed  for  the  future  under  the  charge  of  the  public  body : 
for  this  purpose  the  Commissioners  are  empowered  to  give 
notice  to  the  owners  or  occupiers  to  do  the  necessary  works ; 
and  in  default  of  their  compliance,  may  execute  such  works 
themselves,  and  may  levy  the  expense  on  the  owners  or  occu- 
piers. We  find  these  powers  in  most  of  the  Acts  to  which  we 
have  so  frequently  adverted,*  and  at  Leeds  and  Southampton 
they  are  extended  to  house  drains. 

At  Liverpool,  however,  no  such  compulsory  power  is  given 
with  regard  to  the  streets  either  for  paving  or  draining ;  but  by 
the  Health  of  the  Town  Act  the  Committee  have  the  authority 
to  compel  the  owners  of  property  in  courts  or  passages  to 
pave  and  drain  them,  subjecting  them  to  the  exercise  of  an 
authority  from  which  the  owners  of  other  property  are  ex- 
empt. The  inequality  of  these  provisions  will  appear  more 
manifest,  when  we  notice  the  fact,  that  they  extend  to  the 
whole  of  the  new  borough,  which  includes  the.  district  of 
Toxteth  Park.  We  have  already  stated  that  that  district  is 
under  a  separate  local  Act,  and  we  find  that  the  Commissioners 
are  thereby  empowered  to  contribute  half  the  expense  of 
paving  footways  in  streets,  so  that  for  paving  one  description  of 
property,  the  0¥mers  may  be  aided  with  half  the  expense  from 

*  Manchester,  Salford,  Lecdi,  Soathampton,  and  Rochdale. 
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the  general  fond ;  for  another,  perhaps  in  the  adjoining  street, 

they  may  be  compelled  to  bear  the  whole  burthen.  BnMfg«tii 

Bat  this  mode  of  compelling  improvements,  while  it  canses  *'*'t™****^ 

great  dissatisfaction  from  the  arbitrary  power  necessarily  exer-  fcJ^UjSIf  ^ 

deed,  does  not  appear  in  practice  to  be  well  adapted  to  carry  «^ 

on  the  works  with  expedition.     The  Health  of  the  Town 

Committee  at  Ltiverpool,  in  their  replies  sent  in  to  ns,  state 

with  reference  to  the  courts,— 

**  But  under  the  Act  for  the  health  of  the  borough  these  are 
graduilly  improving,  but  at  the  same  time  slowly,  as  the 
narrow  mecau  of  many  of  the  proprietors,  and  the  tenure  of 
property  in  parts  of  the  to¥m,  forbid  a  hasty  procedure  in  the 
desired  improvements." 

The  character  of  the  clauses  contained  in  these  local  Acts, 
for  recoyering  the  expenses  of  works  executed  by  the  Com« 
missioners,  where  the  owner  has  made  default,  will  readily 
illustrate  the  oppressive  nature  of  this  mode  of  effecting  im- 
proTemenls.  The  Commissioners  are  empowered  to  levy 
immediately  the  whole  expenses  from  the  owner  or  occupier  ; 
and  in  case  of  refusal  to  pay,  may  proceed  to  recover  the 
money  by  sale  and  distress.  It  is  further  provided,  that  in 
case  the  occupier  pays  the  money,  he  shall  be  entitled  to  retain 
tbe  amoont  from  his  rent,  but  he  cannot  be  required  to  pay 
iBore  than  is  due  as  rent.  As  an  instance  of  the  extent  to 
which  it  is  contemplated  in  some  cases  that  these  demands 
maj  he  carried,  we  find  a  proviso  in  the  Act  for  Manchester, 
"  That  no  more  costs,  charges,  or  expenses  be  levied  in  any 
one  year  from  any  such  occupier,  not  being  an  owner,  than 
the  &ir  annual  value  of  such  tenement.'' 

In  the  endeavour  to  lessen  the  hardship  occasioned  by  these 
charges,  we  find  provisions  introduced  in  a  few  places  enabling 
the  Commissioners  to  allow  time  for  the  repayment  of  these 
expenses,  but  with  the  exception  of  Rochdale,  this  period 
never  exceeds  three  years.  At  that  place  the  time  is  unde- 
fined. The  Acts  for  Southampton  and  Leeds  are  altogether 
sileot  upon  this  subject. 

We  have  felt  it  necessary  to  dwell  at  some  length  upon  these 
various  provisions,  having  ^und,  in  the  course  of  our  in- 
qiliries,  that  the  amount  of  money  required  for  carrying  out 
improvements  is  so  larg^,  and  the  summary  mode  of  levying 
the  expenses  creates  so  many  objections,  as  to  present  most 
serious  obstacles  to  their  extension.  We  have  therefore  turned 
our  attention  to  the  best  means  of  remedying  these  evils. 
In  the  observations  explanatory  of  the  frequent  inequality 
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andoppiianlQiittriiinffftwntlw  operalion  of  tlie  daiiaet  of  tlM 
^  Acts  recited,  we  have  oonteed  ourselvei  m  much  as  possible 
'  lo  die  meM  legal  operation  of  tlie  powers  tliereby  granted. 

The  harddiip  arising  flwai  the  present  mode  of  recovering 
immediately  the  etpenses  is  evidenced  in  the  statement  of 
Mr.  Wroe,*  who,  as  secretary  of  the  paving  and  soughing 
Committee  at  Manchester,  has  had  great  experience  of  the 
operation  of  these  clauses.  The  Committee  of  the  Town 
Council  having  no  authority  to  extend  th^  time  for  payment, 
g^erally  recover  the  moi|ey  expended  on  sewering  an4  paving 
in  about  12  months.  These  expenses  frequimtly  exceed  the 
whole  rent  for  a  year.  Mr.  Wroe  describes  these  immediate 
calls  for  the  money  as  being  most  seriously  oppressive,  espe* 
cially  on  persons  splely  dependent  on  such  property,  and 
withput  powi^r  to  mortgage  it.  Artisans,  who^borrow  money 
from  building  clubs  for  the  erection  of  houses,  the  interest  of 
which  frequently  absorbs  the  whole  of  the  rent,  find  great 
difficulty  in  meeting  the  demands  for  these  purposes. 

The  statements  made  by  Mr.  Alderman  Hopkins,t  the  chair- 
man of  the  sanie  committee,  further  illustrates  the  practical 
difficulties  that  are  experienced.  This  statement,  although 
made  with  reference  to  Manchester,  we  find  to  be  generally 
applicable  to  all  towns,  where  similar  laws  are  in  force.  He 
states  that  the  committee  have  10,000^  placed  at  their  dis- 
Dosal  for  the  paving  and  sewering  of  those  streets  which  are 
not  repaired  oy  the  public ;  but  this  sum  is  soon  sunk  in  a 
small  number  of  streets,  and  from  the  difficulty  of  recovering 
the  cost  from  the  owners,  the  progress  of  improvement  has 
been  so  slow  that  they  have  been  unable  to  complete  more 
than  20  or  SO  streets  in  a  year,  although  more  than  500  streets 
are  in  a  condition  for  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  the  Act. 
He  states  that  the  power  of  extending  the  period  of  repayment 
had  not  bfien  exercised,  as  the  committee  felt  that  it  would  soon 
lock  up  all  the  funds  at  their  di^osal,  when  their  further  pro- 
ceedings would  be  arrested.  He  recommends  that  a  further 
sum  should  be  borrowed,  perhaps  30,000iL,  in  addition,  upon 
the  security  of  the  rates,  and  that  they  should  have  power  to 
give  10  or  20  years'  credit  for  the  repayment  of  the  expenses. 

At  Salford,  the  Commissioners  state  that,  in  many  cases, 
the  payment  of  such  heavy  expenses,  though  for  a  permanent 
improvement,  is  attended  with  so  much  inconvenience  and 
hardship^    that  they  have  been  obliged  to  allow  balances, 


•  ETidence  of  Mr.  Wroe,  Fmt  Report,  vol.  ii.  p.  341. 
f  BwAwiw  ef  Mfc  Hopkiiii,  yiwt  Bepoit,  vflL  ii.  p,  a44. 


Mm  dkkm  fif  tfcii  aatart ,  to  lit  or«r  f<ir  aoine  years 
ksyoMl  iht  period  United  by  laif .  To  ksaen  the  difficulty 
of  knryiag  ibeto  largie  sucas  every  year,  Ihey  submit  tkeir 
npininn  ihU  lamam  should  be  made  to  them  fior  tfiese  purposes, 
to  be  noevered  fiocn  the  owners  of  the  properties  beaefttedy 
by  Mmiial  Muteimcpts  in  a  period  of  20  years.* 

It  appeara^  from  the  above  statements,  that  the  capital  ipir 
the  wodpi  is  ^snerally  found  by  the  public,  and  tluU  the  ex- 
penoasare  recovered  immediately, and  that  the  owners  of  pro- 
perty, either  cannot  or  will  not  in  the  ftrst  instance  execute 
the  unpfoiementi  at  their  own  charges. 

Wa  have  already  stated  our  views  of  the  advantage  of 
plaeing  Ifce  epostmction  of  such  works,  under  the  management 
of  a  pubKs  body ;  we  are  induced  to  hold  the  same  opinion 
in  respeet  la  the  pecuniary  advantage,  that  it  will  affoid  fiwt- 
Mtios  &w  raising  the  necessary  funds,  and,  by  distributing  the 
pspajment  of  dm  expenses  over  a  series  of  years,  will  lighteii 
die  burth«a  for  these  permanent  improvements,  now  charged 
immtdialeiy  and  exclusively  upon  the  present  owners. 

It  is  abviouB  that  such  charges  press  with  the  greatest  PwreriaUxA. 
severHy  upon  owners,  who  have  only  a  life  interest  in  the  pro-  fa,  traMU*^ 
perty,  or  a  wnaHer  interest  than  the  foe.     In  the  Act  passed  [h^J^^^nr* 
for  Ifanehester,  in  the  last  session  of  Parliameut,  a  cUuse  is  "^^^^^^ 
insertad^  esapovptring  tenants  for  lifo  to  charge  their  property 
with  subh  «  proportion  of  the  expenses  of  Uie  works,  and  of 
riiifif  the  mon^y,  ^  as  any  competent  person,  appointed  by 
the  oauneil  for  that  purpose,  AM  declare  to  be  tlw  fair  share 
aadproportaen,  whicli  ought  to  be  charged  upon  the  reversion 
sad  iaiwritance  of  and  in  such  houses  and  grounds."    It  is 
sasrtiil  thai  (he  Interest  shall  be  kept  down  by  the  tenant  for 
lifc^  kmi  there  is  no  provision  for  the  annua]  repayment  ot*  a 
proportion  of  the  debt.     The  clause  also  declares  that  this 
dmll  have  priority  over  all  other  debts.     The  rever- 
r,  on  his  accession  to  the  property,  may  thus  find  it  en* 
ibpMd  with  the  whole  debt  mcurred  for  works,  executed 


*  Tbe  Mkming  TMm  is  giT«D  ia  the  Report  od  Lvgc  Towm  in  LaiiG»- 
iIm^  m  i|i  mnjmph  ef  tbe  ffiode  iu  wbicU  the  preeent  expemes  may  be 
lediioed,  and  tlie  prewure  of  tlfem  diininUbed  by  tpreadiug  the  charges  over 
a  series  of  years. 
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Drmima^.  possibly  50  or  60  years  before,  and  wbich  are  tben  beginning 
hui^ot  to  require  a  further  outlay  for  their  renewal.  We  submit 
^^'^^^  that  such  a  provision,  although  very  convenient  for  the  tenants 
for  life,  may  operate  most  unjustly  upon  the  interests  of  the  re- 
versioners. There  is  also  the  further  objection  to  provisions  of 
this  nature,  that  each  individual  is  put  to  the  trouble,  and  each 
separate  property  charged  with  the  expense  of  separate  legal 
instruments  for  securing  sums  of  money,  which,  though  bear- 
ing a  large  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  property,  may  in 
each  instance  amount  to  an  insignificant  sum. 

The  justice  of  the  principle  of  distributing  charges  incurred 
for  the  benefit  of  future  owners  has  already  been  acknow- 
ledged by  high  legal  authority.  In  delivering  judgment  in 
a  case  where  a  question  arose  under  the  provisions  of  the 
London  Building  Act,  as  to  the  liability  of  the  owner  of  the 
improved  ground  rent  to  pay  the  expense  of  rebuilding  a 
party  wall.  Duller,  J.,  expressed  the  following  opinion : — **  As 
to  the  question — ^whether  the  expense  can  be  apportioned  ? 
that  does  not  arise  here ;  but  if  anything  could  be  found  to 
warrant  an  opinion  thrown  out  by  Lord  Mansfield  in  Stone  v. 
Greenwell,*  that  the  parties  might  be  liable  to  a  rateable  pro- 
portion in  some  cases,  it  would  tend  much  to  the  advancement 
of  justice.  The  building  a  party -wall  is  certainly  a  great  im- 
provement to  the  premises,  and  every  person  interested  in 
the  fee,  and  receiving  a  benefit,  ought  to  contribute. "f 

But  it  is  important  to  urge  that  this  priqcipie  of  distribu- 
tion can  only  be  safely  applied  generally,  with  precautions 
that  will  secure  the  execution  of  works  of  a  durable  and  sub- 
stantial character,  otherwise  acts  of  injustice  and  undue  exac- 
tions on  those  who  are  living  and  present,  and  have  the  means 
of  remonstrating,  would  only  be  avoided  by  incurring  the 
danger  of  shifting  the  burthens  upon  reversioners  or  the  ab- 
sent. From  the  circumstance  of  so  much  property  being 
held  by  persons  having  only  short  or  transient  interests,  it 
follows  as  a  general  rule  that  every  distribution  of  expenses 
over  periods  of  20  or  30  years,  according  to  the  usual  dura* 
tion  of  the  work,  in  respect  to  which  the  distribution  of  charge 
is  made,  involves,  in  proportion  to  such  extension  of  period, 
charges  upon  reversioners  and  absent  parties. 

TrffiA  <'  We  therefore  recommend  that  the  duty  of  providing 

i€cimmem*ttum.  „  ^y^^  j-^nds  ucccssary  be  imposed  upon  the  local  ad- 

*^  ministrative  body  ;  and  that  the  cost  of  making  the 
*^  main  branch  sewers  be  equitably  distributed  among 


b 


*  Mich.  T.  24  Geo.  III.  B.  R.,  lefemd  to  in  3  T.  R.,  461. 
t  Sangrter  v.  Birkhead,  2  Boi.  and  X^iL  303. 
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*■  the  owners  of  tlie  properties  benefited ;  and  that  the 

"  expense  of  making  the  house  drains  be  charged  upon      ]>^^  oc^ 

**  the  owners  of  the  houses  to  which  the  drains  are       cha^.  ' 

"  attached.     That  the  expense  remain  a  charge  upon 

^  the  properties,  to  be  levied  by  a  special  rate  upon 

**  the  occupiers,  and  recovered  with  interest  by  annual 

"  instalments  within  a  certain  number  of  years,  unless 

**  the  owners  prefer  to  pay  the  cost  in  the  first  instance, 

(^and  except  in  the  cases  mentioned  in  the  Ninth 

**  Recommendation." 

XI.  For  the  purpose  of  assisting  owners  in  meeting  the  Powen  ibr 
expenses  cast  upon  them  for  the  drainage  of  new  houses,  we  oo  kMuL"****^ 
propoBe  thai  they  should  have  the  option  of  paying  for  the 
works  immediately  9  or  of  allowing  the  cost  to  remain  a  charge 
upon  the  property  for  a  period  of  years,  to  be  repaid  annually 
with  interest.     The  exact  period  to  be  allowed  for  the  repay- 
nuntof  this  loan  (for  such  it  would  be)  has  been  the  subject 
ofTirions  suggestions  from  different  witnesses,  varying  from 
to  to  80  years.     All,  however,  have  agreed  in  the  justice  of 
spreading  the  charge  for  permanent  works  over  a  certain  pe- 
liod,  snd  they  uniformly  state  their  opinions  that  such  assist- 
«Dce  would  most  materially  promote  the  extension  of  im- 
provements. 

If  the  local  administrative  bodies  are  intrusted  with  the 
(iceatioa  of  these  works  in  the  manner  proposed,  it  will  be 
necessary  that  further  funds  should  be  placed  at  their  disposal^ 
vA  that  they  should  have    ample  power   for  borrowing 
ouney,  when  necessary,  upon  security  of  the  rates.     Such 
powers  are  already  g^ven  by  many  local  Acts,  but  the  amount 
II  always  limited,  and  necessarily  bears  a  proportion  to  the 
pcohahle  exigencies  of  the  towns  with  reference  to  their  po- 
pnJatioD  and  opulence.     The  money  raised  under  these  powers 
is  generally  applicable  to  other  purposes,  besides  drainage  and 
PtTing.    Thus  at  Manchester  authority  is  given   to  raise 
150,000/.,  but  a  large  portion  of  that  sum  is  absorbed  in  the 
cajntal  necessary  for  the  establishment  of  gas  works,  which  are 
there  under  the  sole  management  of  the  corporation.    Only 
iSyOOO/.  a-year  are  appropriated  to  improvements  in  draining 
sod  paving,*  and  this  sum  is  more  in  the  character  of  a  loan, 
and  used  as  capital  for  the  cost  of  the  works,  which  is  re- 
covered every  year  from  the  owner  of  the  properties  bene- 
fited*   At  Leeds  100,000/.  may  be  raised,  but  that  money 
en  be  ^plied  to  other  objects,  such  as  building  markets, 
and  repairing  and  widening  certain  bridges.    No  portion  of 


•  XfidfnoeofMr.Bopkiiii^rintReport^ToI.  iLp.346. 


6»  I^XOltu  Mmip^ft, 

P>M*>ayi.  ihdM  ftitMk  luM  yel  been  appffdpilafad  to  MUMttdrjr  finprove- 
Pvir«nio'bornnr iiiMts.  At  Lftefpool  t!te  Cbmmiiskjtters  l»»te  power  to 
"*^'  borrovT  only  80,000/.,  but  tb^y  are  tbere  aided  wHb  an  an- 
nual contribution  fi'oih  tbe  boroiigb  fund  to  the  amount  of 
5560/.  At  Aociidaie,  wbere  the  rate  for  li^btihg  is  required 
lo  be  made  separately  from  tbat  for  paTioi^  and  sewering,  the 
CommissMners  bate  power  to  raise  4896001^  upon  tbe  security 
of  tbe  ft^tnCir,  but  Mme  on  tbtt  hitter  rati!.  In  other  towns 
the  amount  varies  considerably.  At  Sontbaidpton  it  is 
25,0001;^  at  Swaittea,  15,0001.^  and  at  Carlisle  only  500/. 
But  these  powers^  if  exercited  at  all^  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  often  applied  for  the  improvement  of  tbi^  sewerage  and 
paving.  These  sums  are  generally  secured  upon  tbe  rates 
fbr  the  ameant  of  which  a  limit  is  always  fixed  in  the  Acts, 
usually  varying  from  !«.  to  2^.  in  tbe  pound.  At  Leeds  it  is 
limited  to  4d.  in  the  pounds  and  at  Norwich  it  reaches  as  high 
as  &«.9  but  these  are  rare  exceptions.  These  powers  are 
seldom  accompanied  with  any  provision  fbr  the  gradual  liqui- 
datioa  of  the  debts.  At  Manchester  and  Portsmouth  we 
find  clauses  for  this  pitrp^eey  teqviriBg  that,  tmder  certain 
drcumstaiiec^  not  less  thas  51.  per  ceat.  shall  be  paid  off 
annually. 

la  providing  fbr  the  above  objects  in  a  general  Act,  it  will 
not  be  practicable,  from  the  varying  circumstaitces  kii  eal:h 
town,  to  fix  any  limit  to  tbe  isMmnt  of  moin^  which  tbe 
local  authorities  should  be  empowered  to  borrow,  this  should 
be  subject  to  tbe  control  of  the  Crown. 

In  all  such  eases  an  inquiry  should  be  irfsiituted  into  tiie 
amount  ^  the  population  and  of  the  rateable  property  withiii 
tbe  district}  and  a  knowledge  of  thesfe  circumstances,  coiqpM 
with  the  information  upon  the  saltatory  condition  of  the  dia- 
trietf  acquired  at  the  same  time,  would  ^how  the  extent  of 
works  necessary,  and  become  the  best  cf'iterioB  for  deciding 
on  the  proper  amount  to  be  levied  or  borrowed. 
Cmaoiidateii  Before  we  pass  from  this  subject  of  ratiitg,  we  are  desirous 

mates!  ^^  of  calling  attention  to  an  instance  of  a  consdidated  coHectioa 
of  all  local  rateS)  and  genera]  taxes^  which  has  been  brought 
under  our  notice^  as  having  been  adk^ted  with  great  puMc 
convenience  at  Hull.  Besides  saving  muck  of  the  expense 
now  incurred  fbr  this  purpose^  it  appears  to  us  to  afford  the 
means  of  obviating  many  of  the  objeetiona  that  are  raised  tb 
the  frequent  and  uncertain  periods  at  which  such  rates  are 
collected  when  placed  in  the  hands  of  difihrent  oflie^ra.  There 
is  scarcely  a  town,  however  small,  in  which  a  large  saving 
might  not  be  eflbeted^  aad  a  better  itciirlty  obtaiiMA  by  the 


coiployiiicai  of  a  p^non  who  it  doI  cni^ifed  In  trader  and  who 
«  tbercibrt  ttol  open  to  tbe  lem|itiilion  of  employinf  tba 
BMie^f  ia  his  Itands  lo  his  own  prlral^  partMlieft  We  tmuM 
too  Kron^  rccommeiid  this  Improved  system  of  eollcctidB 
tor  gCDcral  introdiictioii,  wherever  circiinista»ces  itaay  admit 
ofiUappKeatioli.* 

^  We  ihetefore  recommend  that  soine  restricitioh  he  smJSmSti 
**  placed  on  the  ptoportionate  rates  !n  the  pound  to  he 
^  lefied  in  each  year,  hut  if  the  local  admhiistratite 
^  hody  finds  that  there  is  need  for  larger  funds,  for 
"  the  immediate  execution  of  works  for  sanatory  mea* 
"  sures,  than  can  he  provided  hy  such  rates,  it  he 
**  emjpowered  to  raise,  hy  loan  on  security  of  the  rates, 
**  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Crown,  such  sums  as 
''  may  he  requisite  for  effecting  the  ohjects  in  view. 

*'We  rarther  recommend,  that  provision  always  he 
^  made  for  the  gradual  liquidation  of  such  dehts, 
^  within  a  limited  numhcr  of  years." 


XII. 

III.  The  gixid  arrangement  of  tlie  surfaces  of  streets,  aad  P«TiBr. 
Ml  prqicr  inclinations  for  the   speedy  discharge   of  the 
nHiee-water,  is  a  siihject  of  considerahle  importance,  as  af- 
ftHiDg  the  health  and  condition  of  the  inhahitants  of  towns,t 
imI  deierving  miich  more  attention  than  has  hitherto  been 
pni  ta  it.    We  have  already  adverted  to  tlie  neglected  con-  Connnion  b«- 
^MoQ  of  many  of  the  streets,  inhahitad  hy  the  khouring  ri[?u^rJS|$. 
duKs  fai  all  large  towns,  from  want  of  under-ground  drainage. 
Tkoe  evils  are  moat  serioosiy  aggravated  by  the  condition  of 
At  tor&ea ;  this  is  frequently  leA  without  any  pavement  of 
hfder  stihstanee  for  its  protection  than  what  tiie  natural  soil 
tlMs.    Id  this  condition  it  remains^  tlie  inequalities  of  the 
Mbee  gradually  hicreasing,  and  forming  krger  basiils  for 
the  reception  not  only  of  the  rain  and  refuse  water,   hut  of 
aaeh  of  the  refkse  from  the  adjoining  houses ;  and  although 
At  Ibhahitafits  are  liable  to  pay  rates,  no  local  Commissioners 
lie  hound  to  repair  the  street,  until  it  has  been  once  put  into 
gesd  condition  by  the  owner,  and  has  been  accepted  by  them 
tt  a  pubKe  highway.     If  the  district  is  under  the  Highway 
set,  there  is  no  authority  to  compel  the  owner  to  do  this 
ilnty;  and  if  such  power  is  given  by  a  ioeal  Act,  the  Cain- 
do  not  always  adequately  enforce  it. 


•  JBf  idBiee  ©f  Mr.  Pom.  App.  Fint  Braort,  ToL  U.  p.  340. 
f  Bcpatt  on  Chorlton,  First  Report,  toI.  i.  p.  203.    Report  od  Towu  in 
LtKMl^  Sseebd  fUiporU  vol;  U 
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Few  local  Acts,  even  those  of  earlier  date,  are  entirely 
Ncitiartia  ««••  wlihout  provisions,  either  enabling  the  Commissioners  to 
Jnu2d%'*^*"  compel  the  owners  to  pave  the  streets,  or  to  do  so  themselves 
Leal  Aeu.  nj  Ijjg  charge  of  the  general  rate.  But  we  regret  to  have 
occasion  for  observing  the  very  frequent  instances  of  the 
neglect  of  these  powers.  The  town  of  Wolverhampton  has 
been  under  a  local  Act  since  the  year  1814,  by  which  the 
owners  of  property  in  new  streets  are  required  to  pave  them, 
as  soon  as  three-fourths  of  the  houses  are  completed,  *'  in 
such  manner  as  the  Commissioners  direct;"  and  in  return 
the  owners  have  the  privilege  of  an  exemption  from  rates  for 
10  years.  Yet  we  are  informed,  on  the  authority  of  a  Com- 
mittee of  Inhabitants,  that  the  new  streets  are  not  paved  nor 
laid  out  witli  proper  inclinations  for  the  discharge  of  surface 
water,  and  they  add,  that  there  are  pools  and  open  ditches  in 
some  of  the  streets.  This  neglected  condition  of  the  streets 
is  attributed  by  them  to  the  want  of  a  controlling  power 
before  the  houses  are  built.  At  Derby,  by  an  Act  passed  in 
1825,  the  Commissioners  are  empowered  to  pave  all  present 
and  new  streets ;  but  the  reply  on  this  subject  from  a  Committee 
of  the  Inhabitants  states,  that  many  new  streets  require 
paving  and  draining.  We  could  multiply  these  instances  by 
a  repetition  of  the  examples  before  given  by  us  with  respect 
to  drainage.  But  except  in  places  where  the  jurisdiction  of 
Commissioners  is  excluded,  as  at  Salford,  and  a  few  other 
towns,  until  the  streets  are  more  than  half  formed,  there  is 
less  excuse  for  this  neglect,  the  powers  for  this  purpose  being 
generally  more  stringent,  and  more  frequently  found  in  the 
local  Acts ;  the  jurisdiction  of  the  local  authorities  is,  how- 
OondiiiM  of  ever,  equally  excluded  from  the  courts  and  alleys.  The  same 
M«thoroag{^  disregard  to  their  condition  is  also  exhibited  in  respect  to  the 
^'^  paving,  that  we  have  above  shown  to  exist  with  regard  to  the 

drainage. 

In  those  towns  which  have  legislative  provisions  for  paving 
and  draining  these  duties  are  placed  under  the  same  authority, 
CoMbiMiion  of  with  co-cxteusive  jurisdictions.  As  the  two  duties  combine 
£f  aid  pvviiig.  ^®  surface  and  the  under-ground  drainage,  and  require  similar 
qualifications  in  the  superintending  officers,  it  appears  to  us 
to  be  the  most  convenient  arrangement  that  could  be  adopted. 
There  are,  however,  a  few  instances  where  separate  jurisdic- 
tions for  paving  exist  within  the  same  town  witliout  any  au- 
thority over  the  drainage.  This  is  the  case  at  Bath,  where, 
as  we  have  before  stated,  four  local  Acts  are  in  force,  but  one 
only  contains  a  power  for  making  sewers.  In  the  report  upon 
that  city,  it  is  stated  as  an  instance  of  the  e&ct  of  such  sub- 
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divisions  of  jurisdiction,  that  in  York-street,  near  the  Abbey,  Potwy. 
one>half  the  street  was  paved  (longitudinally)  and  the  other  "^ 
half  was  Macadamised.  These  two  divisions  of  the  street 
were  not  on  the  same  level.  At  Manchester  we  find  that 
ilthough  the  streets  are  formed  in  the  first  instance  by  the 
town  council  under- the  local  Act,  they  are  subsequently  re- 
paired by  the  surveyors  of  the  Highway  Board. 

A  jurisdiction  is  now  generally  given  by  the  later  local 
Acts  over  the  owners  of  property  and  builders  laying  out  new 
streets.  They  are  generally  required  to  give  notice  of  their 
intention  to  build,  and  to  conform,  as  to  the  levels,  to  the  re- 
flations laid  down  by  the  ruling  authority. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  opinions  given  by  Mr.  Lee* 

in  his  observations  upon  the  operation  of  the   Highway  Act 

it  Sheffield,  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  sewers  and  Uie  roads 

should  be  under  the  same  authority,  and  that  larg^  districts 

fihoold  be  formed,  as  was  intended  by  the  powers  given  in 

that  Act,  in  order  to  enable  the  employment  of  competent 

officers,  and  prevent  the  inconvenience  of  conflicting  jurisdic- 

tioQSw   We  fully  concur  in  the  soundness  of  these  views,  which 

ve  entitled  to  great  weight,  as  being  conclusions  derived  from 

t  practical  acquaintance  with  the  operation  of  the  present 

system  of  subdivision  of  districts.     It  is  also  most  essential 

that  the  duties  in  relation  to  paving  and  drainage,  that  is,  the 

sarface  and  the  under-ground  drainage,  should  be  combined 

ud  placed  under  one  jurisdiction. 

**  We  therefore  recommend  that  the  whole  of  the  iMiving,        Twe{fik 


*'  and  the  construction  of  the  surface  of  all  streets, 
'*  courts,  and  alleys  be  placed  under  the  management 
"  of  the  same  authority  as  the  drainage,  and  that  the 
**  limits  of  jurisdiction  for  both  purposes,  wherever 
"  practicable,  be  co-extensive. 
"  We  also  recommend  that  the  principle  above  submitted 
"  in  respect  to  the  cost  of  making  drains  and  sewers, 
"  and  the  equitable  distribution  of  the  expense,  be  ad- 
*'  hered  to  in  the  case  of  laying  out,  levelling,  and 
"  paving  of  streets,  courts,  and  alleys ;  but  for  the 
•*  purpose  of  insuring  the  greatest  efficiency  and  eco- 
"  nomy  in  the  execution  of  the  work,  it  be  performed 
•"  by  the  local  public  officers." 


Ee€9mmwmiw»itM% 


Xfir.  The  condition  of  the  cleansing  in  all  the  large  towns      cwaMiiic. 
vished,  and  the  speedy  removal  of  all  refuse,  that  is  not  car- 
ried off  by  water,  has  been  the  subject  of  frequent  observa- 

•  Report  by  llie  Surveyor  of  the  Hij^hways  at  Shoflielil.    Second  Rciwrt, 
wJ.  u. 
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lion  in  the  reports  of  the  Commissioneni.  The  effect  which 
A  due  attention  to  this  important  branch  of  the  good  govem- 
tnent  of  towns  may  produce  on  the  physical  condition  of  a 
population  is  second  only  to  sewerage,*  The  generally  de- 
fective state  of  the  drainage  undoubtedly  increases  the 
necessity  for  constant  attention  to  this  duty ;  unlike  the  two 
former  subjects  brought  under  notice,  it  is  effected  with  a 
small  outlay  of  capital,  and  may  be  executed  piecemeal,  each 
street  without  reference  to  those  adjoining,  while  labourers, 
remunerated  at  the  lowest  rate  of  wages,  are  usually  em- 
ployed. It  might  have  been  expected  that  the  power,  with 
which  the  local  authorities  are  invariably  invested  by  their 
local  Acts,  had  been  exercised  freely,  as  the  best  compensa- 
tion that  could  be  made  for  deficiencies  in  other  respects.  The 
fact  is  exactly  the  reverse  of  what  it  ought  to  be.  This  we 
believe  to  be  universally  the  case,  and  in  no  degree  confined 
only  to  the  towns  that  have  been  visited ;  small  as  well  as 
large  towns  are  in  this  particular  alike. 
UcarnUeoodttkNi  The  reports  of  the  visiting  Commissioners,  and  the  replies 
▼itiud.      generally  made  under  the  authority  of  the   Commissioners 


under  local  Acts,  or  by  influential  inhabitants,  will  show  the 
state  of  the  towns  in  this  respect ;  and  that  while  the  public 
streets  receive  some  share  of  attention  from  the  scavenger, 
many  small  streets  are  utterly  neglected,  as  well  as  the  courts 
and  alleys,  which  are  treated  as  private  property,  and  there- 
fore out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commissioners.  In  the 
report  on  the  towns  in  Lancashire,  the  arrangements  for  sca- 
venging in  ten  of  the  largest  towns  are  given  in  a  tabular 
Obiidiiioiit  or  fbrm.f  This  table  shows  that  the  courts  and  alleys  are 
«»rt«  •»  •  •y  universally  neglected,  and  in  two  instances  only  is  any  atten- 
tion paid  to  the  streets,  not  dedicated  to  the  public,  which  are 
not  considered  subject  to  the  authority  of  the  local  bodies. 
This  return  is  in  illustration  of  the  evil  of  the  present  system 
of  considering  that  such  courts  and  streets  are  not  within 
At  Uverpoo?.  the  province  of  the  public  scavenger.  Both  Dr.  Duncan 
and  Mr.  Holmet  describe  the  smaller  streets  of  Liverpool 
also  as  being  in  a  very  filthy  state.  As  an  illustration  of  the 
magnitude  of  this  evil,  we  may  state  that  in  Liverpool  there 
were,  in  the  year  1841,  2398  courts  containing  68,3G5 
persons,  besides  streets,  not  under  the  public  charge,  of  which 
we  have  no  return  before  us.  All  these  courts,  and  their 
numerous  inhabitants,  are  considered  to  be  excluded  from  the 


*  Evidence  of  Dr.  Arnott,  First  Hej^irt,  vol.  i.  p.  50. 

t  Hefiort  on  the  I^ior^e  Town*  in  liancaMhire,  Svcuiid  Hej  <irt,  Vul.  i. 

;  Fint  Kc]X)rt,  vol.  i.  pp.  161—27:.'. 
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jarLsdiction  of  the  Scaven^n^  Committee.     Since  that  time      Cfawwuf, 
the  number  of  the  courts  has  been  increasing,  and  Mre  re^et  CundiuoTuruM 
that  we  cannot  find  in  the  Health  of  the  Town  Act  arty  pro-     ^xn^yt^ 
vision  for  placing^  these  courts  under  the  same  regulations  for 
cleansing  as  the  other  parts  of  the  town.     An  Act,  passe<l  a 
few  days  afler  that  here  alluded  to  (July  16,  1842),  extends 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Scavenging  Committee  over  courts; 
Imt  from  the  replies  received  from  the  authorities,  dated  Sep* 
tember,  1843,  it  appears  that  courts  are  still  considered  as 
private  property,  and  cleansed,  if  at  all,  only  by  the  occupiers. 
Tbe  same  disinclination  to  exercise  any  jurisdiction  over  courts 
is  foili\d  to  prevail  at  Leeds.     The  power  contained  in  the  At  LmiU. 
loiprovement  Act  in  that  town  for  bringing  the  courts  Under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Town  Council,  appears  to  be  of  little 
•Tail,  and  such   places  are  described  to  be  "  as  much  ne- 
glected as  ever."      Nor   can  we  see   on  what   principle  of 
jostice  the  owners  of  these  places  arc  denied  the  advantage 
which  the  regulated  visits  of  the  scavenger   would  afford 
tbem,  since  they  have  been  rendered  liable  to  the  taxatibn, 
which  may  at  any  time  be  imix)sed  ibr  putting  their  pro- 
perty into  good  condition. 

The  report,  ill  reference  to  Birmingham,*  disclof^s  a  similar  At  Dinmuciwai. 
eitent  of  evil.  The  courts  in  the  purish  of  Birmingham 
aloue  are  above  SO 00  in  ntimber,  and  their  inhabitants  exceed 
50,000,  besides  many  in  the  adjoining  parish  of  Aston.  The 
description  common  to  many  of  these  places  shows  that  tliey 
>tiiid  greatly  in  need  of  regulations  for  their  cleansing.  The 
■tmosphere,  which  is  necessarily  close  and  confined,  is  Otlen 
furtlier  deteriorated  by  the  presence  of  open  privies,  close  to 
which  there  is  often  one  or  more  pigsties,  tubs  lull  of  hogs*- 
wssh,  and  heaps  of  otiensive  manure.  These  courts  are 
frequently  unpaved,  and  the  open  channel  for  dirty  water  ill- 
Maed,  so  that  stagnant  puddles  are  the  consequence. 

Similar  eviis  prevail  hi  all  towns,  varying  in  their  inten- 
sity in  proportion  to  the  number  of  the  courts  and  streets 
excluded  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  local  authority.  The 
effect  of  this  want  of  a  general  and  systematic  suiierintcndencc 
is  well  illustrated  by  the  statement  of  a  gentlennui  at 
Norwichy  who  ascribes  the  neglected  condition  of  the  courts 
to  their  having  ^^  three  or  four  proprietors,  who  caimot  agree 
<n  the  point  df  having  them  kept  clean." 

The  earliest  local  Acts  inipo.seil  the  duties  of  cleansing  the  {J.^^'J^^ji;^ 
streets  upon  the  occupiers,  usually  requiring  them  to  cleanse  vi*»ou«. 
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Exampli*  of  the 
daily  rlcaiising 
the  sIret'U  at 
Ediabnigli. 


At  Aberi1i*(*n. 


before  their  respective  houses,  and  to  heap  up  the  dirt  and 
soil  in  preparation  for  the  scavengers.  We  find  such  duties 
prescribed  in  a  very  early  Act  for  Liverpool  (21  Geo.  II. 
c.  24).  It  is  thereby  enacted  that  the  occupiers  shall  sweep 
their  portion  of  the  streets  at  least  twice  a-week,  on  every 
Monday  and  Thursday,  or  oflener  if  required,  and  that  the 
scavengers  shall  attend  every  Tuesday  and  Friday,  "  or 
oflener  if  occasion  be."  It  appears,  however,  that  although 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  positively  directing  the  scavengers 
to  cleanse  all  the  streets  twice  a- week,  were  in  force  up  to  the 
year  1842,  it  was  the  practice  to  cleanse  the  minor  streets  only 
once  a-week,  and  the  others,  where  there  was  less  traOic, 
when  required.* 

Tlie  inconvenience  of  such  sub-divisions  of  labour  seems 
to  have  led  to  the  enactments  generally  found  in  the  present 
local  Acts,  by  which  the  Commissioners  are  empowered  to 
cleanse  the  streets,  and  to  remove  the  dirt,  ashes,  and  rubbish 
from  any  house  or  premfses  except  such  as  shall  be  reserved 
by  the  occupiers  for  their  own  use ;  but  with  regard  to  the 
footways,  the  old  principle  of  requiring  every  occupier  to 
sweep  before  his  door  daily  is  generally  retained  in  the 
modern  Acts. 

The  economical  as  well  as  the  other  advantages  to  be  de- 
rived from  a  well-established  system  of  scavenging,  conducted 
under  the  direction  of  active  and  intelligent  officers,  armed 
with  ample  powers,  are  exhibited  in  the  information  obtained 
from  Mr.  Alexander  Ramsay ,t  inspector  of  police  at  Edin- 
burgh. He  shows  that  the  daily  cleansing  of  that  city,  and  of  its 
innermost  courts  and  closes,  is  not  unattainable  on  account  of 
the  heavy  expense,  and  that  the  charge  upon  the  public 
amounts  to  about  2000/.  a-year. 

To  this  instance  we  may  add  that  of  Aberdeen,  where  the 
local  Act  requires  the  appointed  scavengers  to  cleanse  the  foot- 
pavements  and  the  whole  of  the  streets,  closes,  courts,  &c., 
every  day,  under  a  penalty.     This  work  is  done  at  a  profit  of 


•  Rqxnrt  on  Liverpool,  Second  Report,  vol.  i. 

t  Pint  Report,  vol.  ii.  p.  390.  Every  street,  court,  and  alley  ii  cleanied 
every  day,  and  some  parts  twice  a-day.  The  ex])eiise  of  tlie  cleansing  de- 
partment is  about  12,000/.,  and  the  receipts  from  "sale  of  manure  about 
10,000/.  a-year. 

Carts  taking  grain  and  other  farm  produce  into  Edinburgh  frequently 
return  laden  with  this  manure. 

In  the  small  town  of  Dalkeith,  containing  about  5,200  inhabitants,  every 
itreet,  court,  and  alley  is  regularly  cleanseil  thoroughly  every  week-day, 
and  on  Saturdays  twice  (morning  and  evening) ;  the  sale  of  the  manure 
{produces  a  sufficient  sum  to  defray  the  whole  of  the  exjieuse,  and  leaves 
a  balmuce  of  &bout  100/.  a-year. 
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600/.  a-year  to  the  city,  and  in  other  towns  in  Scotland  similar     Cltamahg, 
examples  are  foiuid. 

We  are  not  aware  of  any  instance  of  such  a  frequent  and  S*Jf"»***  •* 
systematic  execution  of  these  duties  in  any  town  in  England 
under  the  direction  of  the  local  authorities ;  but  as  a  further 
sod  more  convincing  proof,  if  any  were  wanting,  that  such  a 
frequent  removal  of  the  refuse  can  be  conducted  with  eco- 
nomy, we  would  refer  to  the  account  given  in  regard  to  Hull. 
It  appears  that  the  inhabitants  have  there  found  out  that  they 
can  profitably  dispose  of,  and  the  farmers  that  they  can  pro- 
fitably collect,  with  great  regularity,  the  refuse  from  the 
lumses,  even  in  the  courts  and  alleys  which  are  inaccessible 
to  carts.  This  is  carted  away  without  any  aid  on  the  part  of 
the  local  authority.  The  courts  and  small  streets  are  described 
tt  hearing  a  marked  appearance  of  cleanliness. 

The  principle  that  may  be  deduced  from  the  practice  at 
Edinburgh  and  Aberdeen,  is,  that  all  parts  of  the  town  require 
cleansing  every  day,  and  the  ])ortions  inhabited  by  the  poor 
more  frequently  than  those  occupied  by  the  rich.  At  Hull, 
the  regular  removal  of  the  refuse  is  an  accident,  and,  as&r  as 
the  authorities  are  concerned,  the  poor  are  as  much  neglected 
IS  elsewhere. 

The  law  which  the  legislature  has  made  so  stringent  at 
Aberdeen,  and  which  has  been  carried  into  execution  there 
nd  at  Eidinburgh,  may  with  equal  advantage  be  applied 
gnerally  to  all  parts  of  Great  Britain.* 

Further  economical  advantages  of  a  frequent  cleansing  of 
roads  and  streets  by  the  speedy  removal  of  the  surface  mud 
isd  moisture,  and  consequent  improvement  of  the  roads,  is 
Aown  in  the  statement  of  Mr.  Whitworth,f  the  inventor  of 
the  street-sweeping  machine,  which  is  now  in  successful  ope- 
ntionat  Manchester,  and  part  of  London.  This  machine  will 
oceute  for  the  same  price  twice  the  work  that  can  be  per- 
iormed  by  hand  labour. 

"The  other  duties  of  the  local  authorities,  with  regard  to  ExitUii  provi- 
dennsiog,  are  extended  by  modern  Acts  to  the  removal  of  removal  of  raftne 
**  the  dirt,  ashes,  and  rubbish  from  all  houses  and  premises.*'     "    "^ 
The  occupiers  are  permitted  to  reserve  them  for  their  own 
use  as  manure,  provided  that  *'  they  shall  not  be  a  nuisance 


*  1b  tb«  Report  on  the  Towni  in  Lancashire  (Second  Report,  vol.  i.),  will 
fat  fimid  a  ttatemeut  of  the  expense  incurred  in  tome  of  tlio:^  towns  for  this 
xrvicBi  as  comjmred  with  the  cost  in  the  towns  instanced  in  Scotland.  The 
MlviBlige  in  fiiTOur  of  the  latter  may  )}rohabIy  be  inrtly  attributed  to  the 
looi  aatfaoritici  having  the  exclusive  right  to  the  more  valuable  manure 
fi^i  the  priviea. 

t  TmX  Kep'jrt,  voh  ii.  p.  392. 
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to  any  inhabitant  within  the  limits;"  and  they  are  liable  to 
pturmTandar  penalties  for  obstructing  scavengers  in  the  removal  of  such 
ntUUB|  4eu-  refuse  as  the  scavengers  are  authorized  to  take  away,  and  other 
persons  than  the  appointed  scavengers  are  forbidden,  under 
a  penalty,  from  carrying  away  any  dirt,  &c.  This  class  of 
clauses  is  generally  found,  repeated  almost  verbatim,  in  later 
Acts.  They  would  appear  by  implication  to  vest  in  the  Com- 
missioners the  right  of  property  in  these  articles,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  occupier,  and  to  give  them  the  power  of  entering 
houses  to  remove  them,  under  the  condition  above  stated. 
[  Clauses  granting  these  powers  appear  to  have  been  inserted 
at  an  early  period,  especially  in  the  local  Acts  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  different  districts  in  London,  and  to  have  been 
gr$tdually  copied  into  the  laws  for  other  large  towns.  The 
convenience  resulting  from  the  certain  removal  of  these 
ipatters  without  trouble  or  expense  to  the  occupiers,  although 
involving  the  necessity  of  interference  with  the  rights  of 
private  property,  has  produced,  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants 
of  places  where  it  has  been  in  force,  a  ready  acquiescence  in 
the  exercise  of  that  power,  and  an  acknowledgment  of  its 
utility.  An  instance  of  this  is  found  in  the  case  of  Aberdeen. 
Before  the  passing  of  the  Act  for  that  town,  great  objections 
were  raised  to  the  enactment  vesting  the  entire  right  to  the 
dui^g  in  the  Commissioners,  and  the  commencement  of  this 
right  was  postponed  in  certain  districts  of  the  city  for  15 
years.  That  period  ex'pired  in  May  last ;  but  before  that 
time  many  persons  were  glad  to  take  advantage  of  this  public 
convenience,  and  voluntarily  admitted  the  scavengers  to  carry 
off  the  refuse  from  their  premises. 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  this  power  given  to  the 
local  authority  to  deprive  the  occupiers  of  all  property  in  such 
refuse  can  be  jus^fied  on  the  ground  that  it  is  relieving  them 
of  a  worthless  article,  for  in  the  Metropolis,  where  these 
powers  have  been  long  in  force,  the  ashes,  which  form  the 
gre:it  bulk  of  the  refuse  collected,  are  an  article  of  consider- 
able trs^de.  The  contractors  are  in  the  habit  of  paying  large 
sums  f)f  money  to  the  parishes  for  the  right  to  collect  them, 
aiui  tl^  large*  parishes  frequently  make  a  considerable  profit 
f^iun  t^e  exercise  of  ^his  right,  which  goes  to  the  diminution 
of  the  rates,  after  paying  the  expense  of  cleansing  (in  the 
mode  considered  sufHcient  by  them)  all  the  streets  and  roads 
in  the  parish.  The  advantage  which  a  public  body  possesses 
in  cpUecting  such  refuse,  and  in  disposing  ot  it  in  large  quan- 


*  Evidence  of  Mr.  W.  Thoni,  vol.  ii.  p.  369. 
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titieis  undoubtedly  renders  it  more  valuable  in  their  hands. 
U  is,  however,  a  matter  of  some  surprise  that  a  public  body  PowmTttiidi'r 
flhould  have  been  invested  with  such  powers  on  the  ground  **'"^«  ^**"" 
that  the  accumulation  of  such  matters,  comparatively  inoifen* 
sive,  might  create   a  nuisance  to  the  inhabitants  if  their 
regular  removal  was  not  provided  for,  and  yet  the  duty  should 
not  have  been  extended  to  the  carrying  away  other  refuse,  far 
more  noxious  and  injurious  to  health,  however  small  the  quan- 
tity accumulated  may  be.     We  have  not  met  with  any  local 
Act  in  England  or  Wales  giving  powers  to  local  authorities  to 
emptf  and  cleanse  privies  by  their   own  officers.     By  the 
Health  of  Town  Act  at  Liverpool  the  Health  Committee  have 
power  to  require  the  owners  and  occupiers  to  cleanse  and 
keep  in  repair  the  privies  in  courts,  but  they  have  no  autho- 
rity to  execute  it,  in  case  of  neglect,  by  any  of  their  own 
officers.     Beyond  the  courts,  no  jurisdiction  is  given  in  this 
respect  at  Uvetpool. 

The  want  of  some  general  regulations  for  the  cleansing  o^SStTfo^th?"**" 
privies  of  the  poorer  classes  has  been  witnessed  in  every  town  Jf^^Jtel*""**"' 
visited  by  the  Commissioners.  The  tilthy  condition  of  many 
of  the  courts,  from  the  absence  of  the  public  scavenger,  and 
the  neglect  of  the  drainage  and  paving,  is  rendered  still  more 
diignsting  by  the  abominable  state  of  the  necessaries.  They 
tre  frequently  open  to  view,  having  no  protection  whatever 
ftom  the  public  eye,  and  from  the  number  of  persons  resorting 
to  theip,  soon  become  full,  and  not  imcommimly  run  over. 
In  addition  to  the  ^tid  exhalations  from  the  overflowing 
privies,  there  are  found  in  many  towns  open  middens,  or 
ceispoois,  which  receive  the  ashes,  night-soil,  and  all  other 
refuse,  both  animal  and  vegetable,  from  the  adjoining  houses. 
The  infrequency  of  the  scavenging  has  partly  created  the  ne- 
cwsity  for  these  receptacles.  These  places  are  entirely  open, 
ind  their  contents  ailowe<l  to  remain  in  a  state  of  putrelactimi, 
until  a  sufficient  quantity  is  collected  in  one  spot  to  form  a 
wif[gon  load. 

We  think  it  unnecessary  to  enter  into  further  details  upop 
this  topic.  The  intbrmation  appended  to  this  Report  contains 
ample  evidence  of  the  general  want  of  regulatknia  throughoiit 
all  towns,  and  the  same  evils  resulting  from  it.  We  shall  have 
occasion  presently,  in  speaking  of  the  structural  arrangements 
of  hotisea»  to  recur  to  this  subject,  and  to  show  the  deplorable 
deficiencies  of  accommodation  in  this  res|)ect.  The  statements 
that  we  shall  there  present  will  fully  establish  the  conclusion 
that  the  deficient  number  of  privies  in  the  poorer  quarters  of 
towns,  and  the  large  number  of  inhabitants  resorting  to  them, 
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deprives  them  of  any  right  to  be  considered  private,  and  ren- 
ders it  absolutely  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  public  health 
that  some  alteration  should  be  made  in  the  law  regarding 
them.  That  they  should  be  in  the  condition  generally  de- 
scribed  is  not  surprising,  when  we  state  that  in  one  district  in 
Manchester  there  were  found  to  be  only  33  necessaries  for 
7095  persons,  or  ]  to  215  inhabitants.  Throughout  the  whole 
town  of  Sunderland  the  proportion  is  only  1  to  76  persons. 
We  have  also  met  with  an  instance  of  only  one  necessary  to 
30  families ;  and  it  appears  that  throughout  the  courts  in 
Liverpool*  the  proportion  is  generally  about  2  to  80  persons. 
The  town  of  Merlhyr  Tydfil  presents  even  worse  instances. 
These  are  quoted  as  instances  of  the  general  deficiency,  and 
not  as  isolated  cases. 

In  some  parts  of  Scotland,  however,  very  ample  powers  are 
given  for  such  purposes.  By  the  local  Acts  for  Edinburgh 
and  Aberdeen,  we  find  that  the  entire  right  to  the  refuse  of  all 
the  houses,  including  the  night-soil,  is  vested  in  the  Police 
Commissioners ;  and  at  the  latter  place  the  right  of  the  police 
is  so  complete,  ,that  the  owner  of  a  private  pit,  wishing  to 
secure  its  contents  for  the  use  of  his  own  lands,  must  pay  a 
composition  to  the  police  for  its  reservation  ;  and  such  a  per- 
mission can  be  granted  only  in  case  the  pit  is  quite  private 
and  secluded.  The  Police  Commissioners  are  required  to 
make  and  publish  regulations  for  the  removal  of  what  is 
vested,  as  well  as  what  is  not  vested  in  them,  and  to  prevent 
its  accumulation  in  places  and  quantities,  or  for  a  length  of 
time  *"'  such  as  may  occasion  or  give  reasonable  cause  to  fear 
consequences  injurious  to  the  health  or  comfort  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood or  of  individuals.'' 

It  is  unnecessary  to  quote  the  powers  granted  by  Parlia- 
ment to  the  Commiissioners  at  Aberdeen  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  the  recognition  of  the  principle,  that  it  is  a  public 
duty  to  establish  some  authority  for  the  regulation  of  all  mat- 
ters which  may  be  injurious  to  health ;  but  the  objections  that 
arise  to  any  proposal  for  granting  additional  powers,  make  us 
anxious  to  show  precedents  of  powers  that  have  been  fre- 
quently granted  by  Parliament,  and  exercised  with  great 
public  advantage. 

mrtfwM  **  For  these  reasons  we  recommend  that  the  provisions  in 

'^^  '*  local  Acts,  vesting  the  right  to  all  the  dust,  ashes,  and 

"  street  refuse   in  the  local  administrative  body,  be 
"  made  general ;  and  that  the  cleansing  of  all  privies 
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**  and  cesspools  at  proper  times,  and  on  due  notice,     Cknnnng. 
**  be  exclusively  intrusted  to  itj' 

XIV* 

XIV.  Our  attention  has  been  called  to  the  frequent  existence  PreraWnco  or 
of  other  nuisances,  from  which  great  injury  arises  to  the  neigh-  ^ 
hooring  population,  and  of  which  the  present  state  of  the  law 
affords  no  summary  means  for  the  removal.  Collections  of  dung, 
frequently  kept  for  sale,  pigsties  in  the  most  densely  populated 
ntoations,  the  various  noxious  matters  from  manufactories, 
and,  above  all,  the  animal  refuse  that  is  almost  invariably  to 
be  found  in  the  vicinity  of  slaughter-houses,  all  contribute  in 
their  several  degrees  to  increase  the  impurity  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  to  lower  the  physical  condition  of  the  population. 
In  addition  to  these  causes  of  disease,  which  ought  not  to  exist 
in  a  weli-ordered  town,  we  have  the  injury  from  the  smoke  of 
steam-engines  as  well  as  other  offensive  emanations  from  ma- 
nn&ctories,  to  which  we  shall  refer  in  their  proper  order. 

In  a  very  full  report  made  by  a  Committee  of  the  inha-  Middmwirwb 
bitants  of  Sunderland,  in  reply  to  the  questions  issued  by  us,  ********»°«**^P^ 
the  extent  of  the  nuisances  created  by  the  dealers  in  manure 
is  strongly  illustrated.  It  appears  that  there  are  no  less  than 
182  public  middensteads,  receptacles  for  filth  of  all  kinds,  which 
are  stated  to  constitute  one  of  the  greatest  nuisances  within  the 
borough.  They  are  generally  situated  in  the  close,  narrow 
itreets  and  lanes  inhabited  by  the  poorer  classes,  and  are  fre- 
quently resorted  to  by  them.  In  some  cases  the  Committee 
adds,  ^  These  middensteads  are  actually  in  the  basement  floor 
of  a  dwelling-house,  the  upper  stories  of  which  are  occupied 
IS  bed-rooms,"  &c.  The  contents  of  these  middensteads  are 
afterwards  conveyed  to  large  depots,  of  which  there  are  two 
io  the  parish,  *^  one  very  lately  advertised  as  containing  1000 
tons  for  sale."  This  belonged  to  the  borough.  It  is  on  the 
Town  Moor,  closely  adjoining  to  the  most  densely  populated 
part  of  the  town.  We  shall  presently  state  the  powers  vested 
in  the  Town  Council  for  the  abatement  of  such  nuisances. 

The  state  of  the  slaughter-houses  is  an  almost  constant 
Mrarce  of  complaint.  They  are  very  rarely  placed  under  any 
regulations  with  regard  to  the  constant  removal  of  the  animal 
refuse,  their  proper  ventilation,  or  a  sufficient  supply  of  water 
to  ensure  due  cleanliness.  The  improper  situations  in  which 
these  places  are  found,  sometimes  even  under  dwelling-houses, 
and  the  effect  produced  upon  the  health  of  the  inhabitants,  is 
described  in  the  Report  on  the  towns  of  Lancashire.* 


*  **  Slaughter-houws  are  fuuiid  below  dwell iiig-hoiuct,  the  smell  in  which 
WM  moft  insufierable.     In  many  of  these  cases,  the  inhabitauts  looked 
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fbe  effluvia  arising  from  the  blood  and  the  entrails  of  ani- 
mals, where  recently  slaughtered,  renders  the  carrying  on  of 
such  business  in  the  precincts  of  large  towns  incompatible 
with  due  sanatory  regulations,  even  wlien  the  offal  and  filth  is 
speedily  and  efiectually  removed.  In  scarcely  one  instance, 
however,  in  which  shambles  or  slaughter-houses  have  come 
under  the  observation  of  the  Commissioners,  either  in  the  Me- 
tropolis or  in  provincial  cities  and  towns,  have  there  been 
found  in  force  any  regulations  or  authoritative  supervision  to 
compel  the  speedy  and  regular  removal  of  otfdl  from,  or  the 
edicient  cleansing  of  such  places.  They  have,  on  the  contrary, 
been  found  to  be,  almost  without  exception,  centres  of  the 
ditiusion  of  noisome  influences,  affecting,  with  more  or  less 
intensity,  the  immediate  vicinity,  deteriorating  the  sanatory 
condition  of  tlic  surrounding  population,  commonly  poor  and 
dense,  as  recorded  in  the  local  reports  of  the  Commissioner!^, 
and  in  a  more  remote  degree  vitiating  the  general  atmosphere  of 
the  town,  and  thus  becoming  a  nuisance  tu  the  inhabitants  at 
large.* 

A  second  evil  and  nuisance,  necessarily  contingent  upon  the 
locality  of  slaughter-houses,  however  stringently  supervised 
and  regulated,  in  the  midst  of  large  and  populous  towns,  is 
the  quantity  of  animal  ordure  deposited  upon  the  public 
streets  and  thoroughfures  leading  to  such  slaughter-houses, 
which,  besides  forming  a  most  offensive  addition  to  the  ordi- 
nary surface-filth,  excites  and  accelerates  its  decomposition. 
This  evil  is  augmented  in  the  ratio  of  the  size  of  the  town, 
and  where,  as  in  London,  most  of  the  surface  fiUli  of  the 
streets  is  washed  down  into  the  sewers,  the  continual  passage 
of  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  intra- 
mural slaughter  houses,  must  materially  increase  the  amou^it 
of  that  decomposing  matter,  the  emanations  of  which  are  con- 
stantly escaping  from  the  untrapped  gully-hules  to  infect  the 
atmosphere  of  the  Metropolis.  Nor  ought  the  occasionally 
fatal  injuries,  and  the  ctn^tant  peril  of  lii'e  and  limb  incurred 
by  the  inhabitants  of  lar^e  towns,  the  streets  of  which  are  so 

|«le  and  sickly,  and  liiurrlia'a  frequently  ]  revailed,  ulfhoiij^h  absent  from  the 
courts  coDti^uuiu.  Vtt  the  state  ol  tlic  iaw  ^rvvciits  uuy  iutt'iri'ieiKv  with 
tlie  iiiaiiner  in  which  the^.*  slaughter-housvit  aic  coiuiucted.  True  it  is  thai 
agHTi<^ved  {-art tes  may  indict  the  occujirrs  of  the  i  remises,  but  they  U'in^ 
labourui^(  nueu,  can  neither  aU'ord  the  time  uur  money  to  ^luriiuc  sucu  iiHlict- 
nieut|  nor  do  tliey  Lxilong  to  a  class  awaie  of  the  pruicious  I'llcots  aritiin^ 
from  the  J  rescnce  of  dfCon»iKMing  refuse.  The  uncertainty  «)f  the  result, 
moreover,  is  ulone  sufficient  to  deter  even  thobe  who  Live  both  the  means 
and  the  inclination  to  sum.iess  them." — litport  o/«  iuwus  in  LuHcu*hirCj 
iSecond  Ue|)ort,  \ol.  i. 

*"  Uejiort  on  Ikislol,  Second  Ue|K>rt,  vol.  i. ',  Derby,  Norwich.  Second 
Uepuit,  vol.  ii. 
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frequently  traversed  by  ^aded  and  over-driven  cattle,  to  be     NMiwnem, 

overlooked    in    an   enumeration   of  the   inevitable   evils   of 

slaughter-houses,  situated  in  tlie  crQ>vdcd  parts  of  towns,  and 

as  strengthening  the  more  general  sanatory  grounds  for  urging 

upon  the  Legislature  the  expediency  of  abolishing  them,  and 

of  establishing  properly  constructed  and  efhcienily -regulated 

places  for  slaughtering  cattle  in  the  suburbs. 

Next  to  the  nuisance  of  slaughter-houses,  we  may  mention  Nuinnc«i  fron 
the  evils  ari&ing  from  the  practice  of  keeping  pigs,  commonly         **' 
in  the  most  confined  places.     The  Committee  at  Sunderland 
complain  that  during  the  prevalence  of  the  cholera  in  1&31, 
these  were  the  spots  most  visited  by  that  scourge. 

The  existence  of  similar  evils  are  shown  to  be  equally  pre- 
valent in  other  towns.  There  are  more  than  1600  pigfities 
within  the  parish  of  Birmingham.*  The  state  of  tlie  pigsties 
and  of  the  dung-hills  in  parts  of  Manchester  has  drawn  com- 
plaints from  the  authorities  that  they  are  npt  armed  with 
sufficient  power  to  abate  them. 

KviU  from  these  causes,  and  from  the  accumulations  pf  Exutinjj  wori 

'  sioiiii  for  liie  n 

offensive  substances,  in  such  masses  as  to  amount  to  a  dan-  novai  or  rrru« 
gerous  nuisance,  attracted  the  general  attention  ot  the  mem- 
bers of  this  Commission  in  the  course  of  their  investigations. 
In  many  instances  the  local  authorities  or  their  officers  ap- 
peared to  be  unaware  of  their  existence,  but  in  a  far  greater 
pumber  of  places  this  knowledge  was  admitted,  and  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  evils  excused  on  the  ground  of  want  of  power 
to  abate  them.  It  does  not  appear  to  us  that  this  plea  is  in 
sli  cases  admissible. 

The  existence  of  thcsc^  nuiiiances  lias  been  the  subject  of 

frequent  complaints  on  the  part  of  the  inlrabitants  in  many 

districts,  and  it  is  with  much  regret  that  we  feel  it  our  duly 

to  state,  that  the  apathy  and  neglect  exhibited   by  the  local 

authorities  in  not  duly  exercing  their  powers,  has  in  many 

instances  given  just  grounds  for  such  complaints.     A  clause  n^e-iawimBdv 

in  the  Act  for  amendment  of  the  corporations  in  England  J.  76,11' 5©.'^ 

and  Wales  empowers  the  Town  Council  to  frame  bye-laws 

for  the  suppression  of  any  nuisances  that  arc  not  macte  an 

ofieoce  by  any  Act  in  force  within  the  borough.     The  Utter 

kcal  Acts  generally  contain  provisions  fur  the  suppression  of 

nuisances  from  the  causes  above  described.     It  thus  appears, 

that  either  under  the  general  or  local  Acts  such  a  power  may 

be  obtained  or  U  possessed  in  every  corporate  borough.    The 

bye-laws  made  under  the  provisions  of  the  above  Act  must 
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Nmmmett,  be  laid  before  one  of  your  Majesty's  Secretaries  of  State  be- 
mraiiryPowers  fore  they  Call  be  carried  into  execution.  We  find  that  bye- 
niiSa!  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  several  towns  have  received  this  sanction,  and  that 
many  of  them  are  so  framed  as  to  give  very  ample  powers  to 
the  town  councils  to  suppress  many  of  the  nuisances  which 
are  subjects  of  complaint.*  Thus  at  Sunderland  the  keep- 
ing of  any  collection  of  manure  or  offensive  matter  of  any 
kind  "in  any  open  or  uncovered  place  whatever,  surrounded 
by  a  wall  or  not,"  so  as  to'  be  a  common  nuisance,  is  made 
the  subject  of  a  penalty.  A  similar  law  is  found  at  New- 
castle-upon-Tyne,t  and  yet  we  have  received  from  thence  the 
complaints  of  nuisances  similar  to  those  above  shown  to  exist 
at  Sunderland.  At  Norwich  a  law  for  preventing  offensive 
matter  flowing  from  slaughter-houses  or  pig-sties  seems,  by 
the  statements  of  the  nuisances  from  these  sources,  to  be  dis- 
regarded. At  Liverpool,  besides  provisions  directly  enacted 
by  law,  the  bye-laws  include  a  vast  number  of  petty  offences, 
and  if  properly  enforced,  would  produce  great  public  benefit. 
They  contain  regulations  for  the  internal  cleansing  of  slaughter- 
houses and  the  removal  of  offensive  matter  within  them. 

We  apprehend  that  by  the  active  exercise  of  summary  powers 
many  of  the  most  frequent  nuisances  might  be  materially 
abated,  if  not  totally  suppressed,  and  the  innumerable  evils 
arising  from  the  filthy  state  of  the  privies  might  be  prevented 
in  all  places,  where  they  are  exposed  to  public  view,  or  are 
in  such  situations  as  to  be  public  nuisances. 

The  execution  of  such  powers  is  placed  in  the  hands  of 
persons  who  are  themselves  not  unfrcquently  interested  par- 
ties, and  are  generally  made  the  sole  judges  of  what  should 
be  deemed  a  nuisance.  They  are  seldom  assisted  by  the 
services  of  officers  appointed  to  bring  under  their  notice  such 
matters  of  complaint,  and  to  proceed,  if  necessary,  against  the 
offenders,  while  the  poor,  ignorant  of  the  injury  that  they  are 
suffering,  or  i)erhaps  dependent  for  their  daily  bread  upon 
the  owners  of  such  nuisances,  are  silent.  This  unwillingness 
to  become  a  public  prosecutor  is  exemplified  in  the  statement 
of  Mr.  Neal,  superintendent  of  nuisances  at  Manchester,  w  ho, 
in  speaking  of  the  proceedings  for  the  prevention  of  nuisances 
at  the  court  leet,  says — "  That  it  has  liitherto  been  found 
difficult  to  support  the  indictment,  in  consequence  of  the 
inhabitants  who  have  complained  not  attending  to  give 
evidence;  and  that  at  the  court  leet,  held  in  October,  1840, 


*  Lilt  of  Doroughf,  SumJement. 
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14  cases  of  public  nuisances  were  dismissed  from  want  of     Nituanet 
evidence." 

If  the  duty  of  taking  such  proceedings  were  imposed  on  a 
public  ofiicery  such  failure  of  justice  could  scarcely  occur. 

The  common  law  remedy  of  proceeding  by  indictment  for  Common  inw 
the  prevention  of  this  class  of  nuisances  appears  to  be  rarely 
resorted  to.  It  is  far  too  expensive  and  uncertain  a  process 
for  any  private  individual  to  commence,  but  in  a  few  towns 
a  power  is  given  in  the  local  Acts  to  enable  the  authorities  to 
pay  the  costs  of  prosecution  out  of  the  rates.  Provisions  to 
this  eflPect  are  found  in  the  Acts  for  Manchester,  Salford, 
Leeds,  and  Rochdale  ;  but  we  are  not  aware  that  they  have 
ever  heen  exercised. 

The  old  established  power  vested  in  the  courts  leet  is  in  a  ineflieieury  c 
few  towns  still  resorted  to,  for  the  abatement  of  the  minor  couru  leet. 
nuisances.  Mr.  Neal  states,That  at  Manchester,  since  the 
year  1840,  35  cases  have  been  presented,  and  penalties  have 
been  inflicted  varying  from  5/.  to  100/.  Mr.  Coulthart' gives 
a  detailed  description  of  the  various  objects  which  have  been 
taken  cognizance  of  by  the  leet  juries  at  Ashton-under-Lyne, 
as  he  states,  with  beneficial  effect.  The  exercise  of  these 
powers,  however,  has  in  most  places  fallen  into  desuetude 
even  where  the  courts  continue  to  be  held,  and  the  infre- 
quency  of  their  meetings,  usually  once  ay  ear,  renders  them 
ill  adapted  to  afford  an  efficient  remedy,  by  the  speedy  removal 
of  any  nuisance.  Upon  this  ground,  Mr.  Hawksley*  describes 
the  proceedings  of  these  courts  at  Nottingham  as  utterly  in- 
efficient for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  any  regulations  of  a  sana- 
tory character. 

But  the  class  of  nuisances  requiring  most  attention  gene-  For  sappreu 
rally  occur  in  the  courts  and  alleys  that  are  not  thorough-  umcw! 
iares.     Although  injury  may  be  inflicted  on  a  large  number 
of  inhabitants,  doubts  have  arisen  whether  annoyances  arising 
in  such  places  can  be  taken  cognizance  of  under  the  authority 
of  the  courts  leet,  as  public  nuisances.     This  is  the  construe-  Diflerentcoi 
tlon  put  upon  the  law  by  the  steward  who  holds  the  courts  authorUy  of 
for  the  lord  of  the  manor  at  Manchester.!  MalichMter.' 

A  very  different  practice  appears   to  prevail  at  Ashton-  AtAihtonoi 

♦  Fint  Report,  vol.  i.  p.  318. 

t  Report  on  Maiicheiter,  Second  ReiM>rt,  vol.  i. : — **  In  a  cose  of  public 
mbance  presented  at  the  court  leet  held  in  Septenil)er,  1842,  the  chairman 
■Mde  a  strict  inquiry  as  to  whether  or  not  the  smell  was  perceivable  on  the 
public  highway,  as  he  saitl  that  court  had  only  power  to  interfere  in  such 
cases  as  were  proved  lo  be  annoyances  to  the  public  generally,  and  that 
except  where  existing  in  or  adjoining  to  public  tiioroughfares,  the  nuisances 
miaat  be  remtdied  by  action  on  the  part  of  the  jjartics  aggrieved." 
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JVWffinept.    linder-Lyne,  where  leet  juries  amerce  the  owners  oF  houses 
for  not  providiiif^  sufRcient  necessaries,  and  fix  the  number 
proper  to  be  erected, 
wuiunt  fox  The  clauses*  for  the  prevention  of  nuisances  now  usually 

innerjiia  inserted  in  local  Acts  are  scarcely  calculated  to  reach  many 
•1  Acift.  ^jp  ii^g  existing  evils,  while  the  enactments  are  sometimes 
cloi^d  with  provisioris,  which  must  render  them  practically 
inoperative, 
■maftry  powen  fj^^^  operation  of  these  clauses  for  the  prevention  of  nui- 
lUoa.  '  sances  tends  to  drive  them  into  the  closest  and  worst  venti* 
lated  districts,  where  the  evils  are  multiplied  tenfold.  The 
powers  to  abate  them  being  usually  limited  to  the  vicinity  of 
streets,  they  are  easily  placed  in  situations  where  they  arc 
beyond  the  Jurisdiction  of  any  authority.  The  evils  of  many 
of  these  nuisances  do  not  consist  in  their  publicity  or  unsightly 
appearance,  but  in  the  injury  caused  to  the  atmosphere ;  this 
will  occur  wherever  the  nuisances  are  situated,  and  the  more 
completely  they  are  screened  from  public  view  the  greater 
will  be  the  accumulations  of  filth.  These  evils  cannot  be 
prevented,  unless  the  nuisances  be  absolutely  forbidden. 
SuuiiMiapton.  The  penalty  for  disobedience  of  the  order  of  the  Comniis- 
sioners  is  generally  5/.  per  diem  during  tlie  continuance  of 
the  nuisance.  It  will  be  seen  that  to  give  the  Commissioners 
jurisdiction  to  act  a  complaint  must  be  made  of  an  exi^^ting 
nuisance,  and  any  inhabitant  may  be  the  complainant.  But 
by  the  clause  in  the  Act  for  Southampton  proceedings  ciui 
only  be  commenced  on  the  complaint  of  '*  six  inhabitants 
rate-payers  in  the  vicinity  thereof,"  and  the  Commissioners 
are  not  authorized  even  to  inquire  into  the  existence  of  the 
nuisance  until  such  a  complaint  is  laid  before  them  ;  so  that 
any  number  of  persons,  not  rate-payers,  however  severely 
they  may  be  sufiering,  are  entirely  deprived  of  the  beneficial 
operation  of  this  clause,  unless  they  can  get  six  rate-payers 
in  the  vicinity  to  make  a  complaint  in  their  behalf.  >Ve 
may  further  observe,  as  an  objectionable  feature  of  the  pro- 
visions  for   these  purposes,  in  all  the  statutes  now  under 

•  **  That  if  any  foundry,  candle-hou.se,  melting-huuve,  nicltin^^-pl.ice,  or 
Ibaihhoiise,  hereafter  to  be  erected  or  made,  or  any  tlau^hter-house,  hoilin^- 
liouse  for  oflal,  hog-sty,  uoiiiclo^ed  or  uncovered  yard,  or  ]>l«ice  for  the  de- 
potitiug  or  sifting  of  liuie,  necos8ary-hoa:>es,  dung-heap,  niuinirc-hcaj^,  or 
other  ofTensive  building,  place,  or  matter,  m  or  nenr  ntiy  ttreet^  within  the 
limitf  of  thif  Act,  shall  ite  a  iintsatice  to  any  inhabitant,  it  shall  he  lawful 
for  the  Commisiioiien,  U]x>n  complaint  made  by  aiiy  inhabitant,  to  inquire 
into  the  matter  of  such  cotuplaint,  and  if  the  Commissioners  shall  connidor 
luch  building,  ]ilace,  or  matter,  of  which  such  complaint  sliall  be  made,  to 
be  a  iiuisauce,  it  sliall  be  lawful  for  them,  by  notice;  in  wiilin;;,  to  order  the 
])ertoii  by  w  on  whose  tiehalf  such  nuisance  is  carried  on,  ke^.t,  or  uiaiU',  to 
discuutiuue  or  remedy  the  tame.*' 
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review,  that  the  ComtnlBsioners  are  made  the  sole  Judc^  of    NukoMctk 

the  offiince  ;  and  althoup^h  the  penalties,  if  any  are  incurred, snmmuypovi 

can  oDljbc  recovered  before  a  Justice  of  the  peace,  we  appre-  ve'uSu.***** 

hend  that,   provided   the  proceedings    are  conducted  with 

proper  regularity,  it  is  compulsory  upon  him  to  issue  the 

necessary  process  for  levying  the  penalty.     The  defendant 

has  the  protection  of,  and  is  entitled  to,  the  right  to  an  appeal 

to  the  quarter  sessions  against  such  an  order  of  the  Comniis- 

fiiotters.    We  do  not,  however,  understand  what  advantage 

irises  from  investing  the  Commissioners  with  such  powers  to 

the  exclusion  of  the   magistrates,  the  functionaries  usually 

intmsted   with  the  authority  of  punishing  offences  of  this 

description.     All  these  Acts  contain  other  clauses,  giving  the 

magistrates  power  to  inflict  penalties  for  offences  of  exactly 

the  like  nature,  viz.,  for  permitting  any  offensive  matter  to 

run  into  any  street  from  any  manufactory,  slaughter-house, 

or  dunghill ;  keeping  any  pigs  near  a  street  or  dwelling ; 

burning  any  rags  or   offensive  matter  within  one  hundred 

yards  of  a  dwelling-house,  or  keeping  any  offensive  matter 

within  that  distance,  so  as  in  any  of  these  cases  to  be  ft 

naisance  to   any  inhabitant.      If   the    magistrates    form    a 

conpetent  tribunal  for  the  decision  of  such  questions,  they 

msy,  we  apprehend,  be  safely  intrusted  with  the  power  now 

given  to  the  Commissioners  of  ordering  the  abatement  of 

nuinnces. 

By  the  introduction  of  better  regulations  on  the  subjects 

which  we  have  now  been  noticing,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 

occasions  for  any  interference  of  this  kind  will  become  less 

frequent ;  but  as  the  most  constant  attention  is  required  for 

the  punctual  enforcement  of  any  laws  or  regulations,  we  are 

of  opinion  that  an  officer  should  be  appointed  in  each  town, 

who,  in  addition  to  other  duties  that   may  be  placed  under 

his  charge,  should  be  required  to  report  upon  any  neglect  on 

the  part  of  the  scavengers,  or  any  infringement  of  rules  for 

the  prevention  of  nuisances,  or  of  any  other  matter  affecting 

the  health  of  the  inhabitants,  and  if  necessary  to  commence 

proceedings  in  his  own  name,  and  as  an  informer  on  the  part 

of  tbe  public,  for  the  punishment   of  offenders  before    the 

magistrates.     Such  an  officer  would  receive  much  valuable 

assistance  in  the  execution  of  his  duties,  and  the  public  would 

be  checked  in  their  infringement  of  the  law^  if  the  police 

were  directed  to  report  upon  any  breach  or  neglect  of  it. 

These  public  servants,  now  generally  a  numerous  and  efficient 

body  in  each  large  town,  although  the  constant  witnesses  of 

sudi  offences,  are  not  charged  with  the  duty  of  reporting 
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them  to  their  superiors,  or  any  officer  empowered  to  correct 

ammarypowan  them.     It  has  been  represented  to  us  that  this  duty  could 

mtioo^  ^^^       ^®  most  efficiently  and  conveniently  executed  by  the  police, 

without  any  serious  addition  to  their  labours,  or  increase  of 

expense  to  the  inhabitants. 

We  have  given  a  most  attentive  consideration  to  the  neces- 
sity for  any  further  amendments  of  the  common  law  and 
statutory  provisions  for  the  prevention  of  nuisances,  and  we 
are  not  at  present  prepared  to  recommend  that  any  alteration 
should  be  made  in  the  tribunals  of  this  country,  as  ut  pre- 
sent constituted,  for  the  trial  of  offences  of  this  nature,  or  tliat 
further  powers  be  granted  to  any  authorities  to  suppress, 
without  compensation,  any  nuisances  for  the  abatement  of 
which  the  legislature  has  not  hitherto  given  a  summary 
jurisdiction.  It  may,  however,  be  convenient  for  the  abate- 
ment of  some  of  the  more  serious  evils  to  empower  tlie  local 
administrative  body  to  direct  that  legal  proceedings  be  taken 
for  their  suppression. 

The  statutory  provisions,  such  as  are  contained  in  tlie 
clauses  above  recited,  may,  however,  be  generally  extended 
with  great  public  advantage,  and  we  are  of  opinion  that 
some  of  them  should  be  so  far  altered  as  to  make  certain  acts 
absolutely  illegal.  Some  local  Acts,  and  amongst  others  the 
statute  57  Geo.  III.  c.  29,  s.  68,  for  the  Metropolis,  for- 
bids the  keeping  of  pigs  within  40  yards  of  any  street  or 
public  place.  Such  a  provision  virtually  prevents  the  keeping 
of  these  animals,  as  few  premises  are  so  extensive  as  to  be 
beyond  the  reach  of  this  enactment.  It  appears  to  us  that 
it  would  be  a  great  improvement  in  the  law  if  the  keeping  of 
them  were  absolutely  forbidden,  at  least  within  the  most 
crowded  districts  of  towns,  the  limits  of  which  might  be 
defined  in  each  case. 

All  public  middensteads,  or  collections  of  dung  witliin 
towns,  should  also  be  absolutely  forbidden,  unless  they  be 
placed  under  proper  regulations  to  ensure  the  speedy  removal 
of  the  refuse.  We  think  it  would  be  advisable  to  place  all 
the  collections  of  the  refuse  of  slaughter-houses  under  similar 
regulations,  and  for  this  purpose  to  render  slaughter-houses 
subject  to  a  system  of  inspection  by  properly  authorised 
officers,  as  is  already  required  at  Rochdale  and  other  ])Iaces, 
as  long  at  least  as  they  are  permitted  to  remain  within  the 
crowded  parts  of  towns.  In  the  Act  for  regulating  buildings 
in  the  Metropolis  it  is  provided  that  no  new  slaughter-houses 
shall  be  established  within  50  feet  of  any  dwelling-house,  and 
those  at  present  existing  shall  be  removed  at  the  end  of  a 
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eertain  period.     It  appears  to  us  tliat  these  provisions  may     NuitaMca, 
be  most  beneficially  extended.  ""^ 

The  authorities  at  present  constituted  under  the  local  Acts 
fiir  the  cleansing  of  streets  and  prevention  of  nuisances  are, 
we  believe,  with  the  exception  only  of  the  Metropolis  and 
liverpool,  always  the  same  body,  as  the  Sewerage  and 
Pkving  Commissioners.  We  recommend  that  the  combined 
duties  be  still  executed  by  them,  subject  to  such  modifica- 
tions, as  to  extent  of  jurisdiction,  as  local  circumstances  may 
RBder  necessary. 

"  We  therefore  recommend  that  many  of  the  more  com-  /^^SSBSaLpe 
"^  men  nuisances  which  prevail  within  towns,  such  as 
**  large  collections  of  dung,   be  declared  nuisances, 
**  and  be  summarily  abated." 

Next  to  the  evils  arising  from  defective  drainage  and  cleans-  NoituicM'from 
mg,  none  appears  so  generally  offensive,  or  to  produce  so  *"°  ** 
hrge  an  amount  of  discomfort  and  expense  to  the  inhabitant 
flf  towns  generally,  as  that  arising  from  the  dense  black  smoke 
of  manufactories.*     Its  influence  upon  health,  however,  is 
■ot  80  apparent  as  upon  cleanliness. 

Special  legislative  enactments  have  been  occasionally  intro- 
dveed  into  local  Acts  for  a  long  series  of  years  past,  requiring 
tlie  owners  of  furnaces  '^  to  use  the  best  practicable  means 
^preventing  or  counteracting  the  annoyance  from  smoke." 
Notwithstanding  these  special  provisions  and  the  further 
Uility  of  such  nuisances  to  prosecution  and  indictment,  the 
^  erO  continues  to  increase,  especially  in  districts  whose  rise 
and  progress  has  been  mainly  dependent  on  manufacturing 

csiablisfaments. 

b  one  case  more  particularly,  the  daily  increasing  inju- 
rions  effects  that  arise  from   steam-engine  boilers,  the  smoke 
my  in  general  be  greatly  lessened  by  judicious  and  careful 
stoldog,  by  the  adoption  of  special  arrangements,  or  by  the 
lue  of  smokeless  fuel,  it  appears  to  us  desirable  that  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Legislature  should  be  directed  to  this  point,  and 
all  nmiiar  cases  where  no  peculiar  chemical  process  is  carried 
on.    TTie  principle  of  interference  on  this  subject  has  already 
been  acknowledged.     The  use  of  any  but  smokeless  fuel  is 
fiffbkiden  on  many  railroads,  and  it  would  be  a  great  im- 
provement if  this  was  extended  to  steam-boats  navigating 
mers, 

"  We  therefore  recommend  that,  afler  such  a  period  as 
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AviMrticff.  "  it  may  be  deemed  advisable  to  fix,  the  provisions 

J^JtrntA  *'  ^^  ^^^^^  'A.cts  for  preventing  the  escape  of  dense  black 

Eicommendation,  «  from  fuinaces  and  steam-cngines  in  towns,  be  made 

M  general.  We  also  recommend  that  these  provisions 
^^  be  applied,  so  far  as  it  is  practicable,  to  steam-boats 
^^  ususdiy  plying  within  the  limits  of  any  city  or  town 
"  subject  to  the  operation  of  such  Act." 

Other  nuitaocM       In  rcspcct  to  Other  nuisances  from  manufactories,  they  pro* 
totfot.  duce  too  great  injury  to  health,  independently  of  their  effect 

upon  property,  and  are  too  difficult  of  control  by  the  present 
state  of  the  law,  to  admit  of  their  being  passed  over  in  silence 
in  this  Report.  Noxious  products  evolved  in  manufacturing 
operations  may  be  dispersed  by  chemical  and  other  means 
now  well  known.  Too  much  importance  has  hitherto  been 
attached  to  the  mere  influence  of  lofly  chimneys  in  removing 
to  a  distance,  and  diluting  the  noxious  fumes  which  many 
manufactories  evolve.  In  themselves  they  in  no  way  destroy 
the  emanations  which  are  conveyed  into  them :  these  are 
discharged  as  much  as  before  into  the  external  atmosphere, 
and  experience  has  proved,  that  even  very  lofly  chimneys,  on 
which  large  sums  have  been  expended,  do  not  necessarily 
insure  that  amoimt  of  admixture  with  the  common  air  which  is 
essential  to  prevent  the  most  injurious  consequences  on  their 
deposition  even  at  very  considerable  distances.  The  extent 
to  which  nauseous,  acrid,  and  other  noxious  fumes  from  ma* 
nufactories  often  destroy  the  atmosphere  in  numerous  dwel- 
lings, and  sometimes  of  whole  streets,  is  abundantly  explained 
in  the  Reports  of  the  Commissioners. 

We  have  been  induced  to  submit  a  recommendation  for  the 
prevention  of  these  sources  of  injury  under  the  conviction  that 
great  evils  do  arise  from  factories,  that  may  influence  at  times 
a  whole  population,  while  the  difficulties  that  attend  the  de- 
monstration of  the  fact  are  often  so  gpreat  that  it  is  permitted  to 
continue  for  years  without  any  person  being  willing  to  un- 
dertake the  expense  of  proving  the  case.  The  adoption, 
however,  of  the  course  now  indicated,  will  enable  such  diffi- 
culties to  be  overcome,  and  there  appears  to  be  no  good 
reason,  if  a  private  dwelling  be  made  subject  to  inspection 
under  circumstances  affecting,  or  supposed  to  affect  the  public 
health,  why  manufactories,  which  induce  such  evils  to  a  much 
greater  extent,  should  not  be  subject  to  the  general  cognizance 
of  the  local  administrative  body,  who  should  be  empowered 
in  certain  cases  to  take  the  necessary  legal  proceedings  for  the 
abatement  of  such  nuisances. 

The  same  power  that  advances  the  chemistry  of  the  arts 
and  manufactures  has  multiplied  the  means  of  controlling 
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uid  destroying  offenBive  and  injurious  producU  from  cheniioal 
operationfl.  Taking^,  therefore,  into  consideration  the  facilities  From  mm- 
that  now  exist  for  preventing  such  noxious  ^m^t^tions,  wp  ^^^*'^^ 
fed  conyinced  that  much  advantage  will  accrue  bpth  to  the 
manu^tory  and  to  those  who  dw^ll  in  its  vicinity,  by  th^ 
right  application  and  more  careful  investigation  of  the  mean^ 
which  have  already  been  put  into  successful  operation  for 
abating  similar  evils. 

'*We  therefore  recommend,  that  in  cases  where  com- 
*'  plaints  shall  be  substantiated  that  the  inhabitants  pf 
''  any  house,  street,  or  district,  in  towns,  are  injuriously 
*'  affected  by  the  noxious  exhalations  of  any  factpryi 
"power  be  given  to  the  local  administrative  body  to 
**  ascertain  the  cause  of  such  exhalations,  and  to  take 
"  legal  proceedings  for  the  abatement  of  the  evils.  In 
**  the  event  ofj  such  evils  not  being  removed  on  due 
^  representation." 


:  ■  ■  XVII. 

XVII.  The  importance  of  an  ample  supply  of  good  water»  ^^^  ^' 

sotttible  at  a  price  within  the  reach  of  the  poorest  classes  of 
ioeiety,  and  in  far  greater  quantities  than  have  hitherto  been 
ftunished,  is  a  subject  worthy  of  the  greatest  attention.  The 
wait  of  our  inquiries  has  convuiced  us  that  much  disease  and 
iBiny  of  the  inconveniences  under  which  the  poorer  classes  la-e 
Ivmr,  may  be  alleviated  by  a  plentiliil  supply  of  this  greai 
ucewary  of  life.  All  medical  men  unite  in  opinion  of  the 
great  advantages  that  a  better  supply  of  water  will  efibct  in 
the  health  of  the  working  classes. 

The  general  and  great  deficiency  in  the  supplies  of  water,  ^^S'°^"^  ^ 
aod  the  consequent  state  of  filth  which  the  abodes  of  the 
poorer  classes  so  constantly  exhibit,  has,  we  fear,  produced  a 
very  general  impression,  that  they  are  not  capable  of  appre- 
ciiUing  the  advantages  and  comfort  either  of  personal  or  do« 
meitic  cleanliness.     Tlie  information  derived  from  the  invea- 
tiptions  of  the  Commissioners,  and  the  evidence  obtained 
through  other  channels,  has  convinced  us  that  this  is  a  moat 
crreneouB  view  of  the  feelings  and  wants  of  those  persons,  and 
we  ire  most  desirous  to  correct  this  impression,  which,  if  it 
were  well  founded,  would  form  a  barrier  to  any  prospect  of 
improvement,  and  would  render  nugatory  the  recommenda- 
tioM  that  we  may  subsequently  make  for  (hcllitating  increased 
snppUes  of  water.     The  general  habits  of  the  poor,  with  re* 
gard  to  cleanliness,  must  not  be  compared  with  a  high  stan- 
dard ;  their  daily  occupations,  and  the  nature  of  their  employ- 
mentSy  are  such  as  frequently  render  constant  personal  cl^an- 
Itoess  comparatively  unattainable,  and  unless  every  possible 

g2 
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Suffhf  •/     facility  is  aflbrded  for  this  end,  they  soon  become  insensible  to 

^^^  ^  its  importance.     The  present  difficulty  and  the  labour,  after  a 

hard  day's  work,  of  obtaining  water,  has  a  very  great  effect 

on  their  economy,  their  habits,  and  their  health.  The  obstacles 

to  the  maintenance  of  domestic  or  personal  cleanliness  soon 

produce  habits  of  personal  carelessness,  which  rapidly  lower 

both  the  moral  and  physical  condition  of  a  whole  population. 

iMif  avpraeu-       At  the  same  time  a  very  satisfactory  proof  of  the  readiness 

Jf^Si^iSiB^  of  the  poorer  classes  to  pay  for  a  more  convenient  and  abun- 

ft^friojMtapiiliM  jj^jj^  supply  is  given  by  Mr.  Toynbee.*     He  states  that  his 

patients  have  warmly  expressed  their  willingness  to  pay  for  a 

better  supply. 

An  example  is  given  by  Mr.  Liddlef  of  a  considerably  in- 
creased rental  being  obtained  for  some  small  houses  in  White- 
chapel  after  a  supply  of  water  had  been  laid  on  to  each  of  them. 
Further  examples  of  the  advantages  both  to  the  owners  as 
well  as  to  the  occupiers  of  houses  have  been  found  in  other 
towns.  Mr.  Smith, {  an  owner  of  cottages  at  Preston,  states 
that  his  tenants  agreed  to  pay  him  2d,  a- week  for  a  constant 
supply  laid  on  to  their  dwellings,  but  that  he  has  not  charged 
it  to  them,  as  he  found  that  he  was  sufficiently  repaid  by  the 
improved  demand  for  his  houses.  Mr.  Ashton,  §  of  Hyde, 
grives  similar  testimony,  and  both  state  that  a  marked  im- 
provement was  evident  in  the  cleanliness  as  well  as  the  health 
of  the  people.  The  improvement  in  the  habits  of  the  labour- 
ing classes  observed  at  Nottingham  after  a  supply  was  intro- 
duced into  the  houses  is  thus  stated  by  Mr.  Hawksley|| : 
"  The  increase  of  personal  cleanliness  was  at  first  very  marked 
indeed,  it  was  obvious  in  the  streets.  The  medical  men  re- 
ported that  the  increase  of  cleanliness  was  very  great  in  the 
houses,  and  that  there  was  less  disease.'^  These  examples, 
with  others  that  might  be  adduced,  establish  the  conclusion, 
that  the  physical  condition  of  the  poor  would  be  most  mate- 
rially improved  by  an  enlarged  supply  of  water,  and  that  they 
are  most  ready  and  anxious  to  avail  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  obtaining  it,  even  at  an  expense  which  to  them  must 
be  considerable.  This  view  is  fully  borne  out  by  the  experience 
of  the  visiting  Commissioners,  from  their  observation  of  the 
condition  of  the  poorer  pbpulation,  in^  regard  both  to  their 
persons  and  their  dwellings,  in  towns  well  supplied  with 
water,  as  compared  with  those  where  the  quantity  is  limited. 
riM  MetMliy  of      The  importance  of  a  plentiful  supply  of  water  to  populous 

•  Mpf'y  ^  water  ' 

tewmiS'Jr^      *  ^»"'  Report,  toI.  i.  p.  85.  J  Firtt  Report,  vol.  ii.  p.  09. 

fcgJrtu^  +  Pint  Report,  toI.  i,  p.  107.  ||  Fiift  Report,  vol.  ii.  p.  36. 

{  First  Report,  vol.  ii.  p.  151. 
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I^aces  becomes  still  more  apparent,  when,  in  addition  to  the     ^4^  if 
domestic  purposes  for  which  it  is  necessary,  we  bear  in  mind         ...  * 
that  a  copious  supply  is  essential  to  a  good  system  of  drainage, 
IS  well  as  being  indispensable  for  the  proper  prevention  of  fire. 

The  legislative  provisions  for  regulating  the  supply  of  water  Le«iBiaiWeMft-; 
to  towns  for  the  most  part  stand  on  a  very  different  footing  supply  of  watv« 
from  those  that  we  have  already  noticed  in  relation  to 
drainage,  paving,  and  cleansing.  There  is  no  general  law  AbMOMofMy 
applicable  to  the  subject,  and  it  does  not  appear  to  be  a  gene-  !£•. 
rally  recognized  principle,  that  it  should  form  part  of  the  duty 
of  the  body  intrusted  with  the  local  government  of  a  town  to  en- 
force or  to  provide  an  adequate  supply  of  water.  Unlike  the 
other  duties  generally  provided  for  in  local  improvement  Acts, 
the  supplying  of  water  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  town  has  aflbrded 
M  opportunity,  which  enterprising  persons  have  seized,  for 
the  investment  of  capital  in  the  erection  of  works  for  its  col- 
lection and  distribution,  not  so  much*  to  provide  for  the  wants 
of  the  population,  but  as  a  good  speculation.  Water  has  thus 
hceome  an  article  of  trade  in  almost  every  town  where  there  is 
107  public  supply,  and  is  generally  provided  for  by  a  separate 
Ad  of  Parliament.  No  powers  have  been  given  by  any  general 
law,  enabling  any  body  of  persons  to  furnish  a  supply,  as  the 
HKrease  of  the  towns  gradually  deprives  the  inhabitants  of 
water  from  its  natural  sources,  and  renders  them  dependent 
on  artificial  means  for  its  introduction.  There  is  often  no 
sufficient  inducement  for  the  establishment  of  a  company  by 
the  prospect  of  a  return  for  the  capital  invested,  until  a  large 
danaod  is  created,  and  in  the  mean  time  the  community  con- 
tract habits  of  uncleanliness,  engendered  by  the  scarcity  of 
to  necessary.  It  is  in  towns  thus  circumstanced  that  we 
have  found  the  worst  examples  of  want  of  cleanliness  in  the 
people,  and  in  their  habitations.  In  all  cases,  and  especially 
in  the  smaller  towns,  the  difficulty  in  the  delay  and  cost  of 
obtaining  an  Act  of  Parliament  forms  the  great  obstacle  to 
procuring  a  public  supply. 

A  few  instances  have  been  brought  before  us,  where  the  svppiiM  of 
lupply  of  water  is  placed  under  the  management  of  Commis-  uSS'tSiSlf*' 
Booers,  not  being  a  trading  company,  acting  either  exclu- ••"''••■^* 
nrely  for  that  purpose,  or  intrusted  with  the  other  duties 
usually  combined  in  local  improvement  Acts.     Of  the  former, 
we  find   an  instance  at  Huddersfield,  and  of  the  latter  at 
Brecon  and  Halifax,  and  Hull.     The  Act  for  supplying  the 
the  town  of  Brecon  was  passed  near  seventy  years  ago,  and 
its  powers,  which  were  very  limited  in   the  first  instance, 
hiTiiigiieTer  been  extended,  are  quite  inadequate  to  the  wants 
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fljff#  ^     dr  the  piresent  inhabitants.     Only  170  out  of  1500  houses  are 
ssi,  •       now  supplied  under  its  proyisions. 
Sappiies  by  The  larger  towns  are,  however,  most  fVequently  supplied 

mB]«^  ^y  a  J<)ltit  stock  company  generally  incorporated  under  an 
Act  of  Parliament.  The  affairs  of  these  companies  are  usually 
managed  exclusively  by  directors,  elected  by  the  shareholders ; 
but  in  a  few  instances,  as  at  Leeds,  and  the  Harrington  Water 
Works  at  Liverpool,  a  certain  number  of  the  corporate  body 
are  united  with  them.  At  Leeds  the  members  of  the  Town 
Council  bear  an  equal  proportion  to  the  other  directors  ;  at 
Liverpool  only  three  members  of  the  corporation  are  chosen ; 
nine  are  elected  by  the  shareholders. 
Powen  and  These  companies  havin?  been  formed  by  individuals  an  xious 

water .eompaoiM.  for  a  profitable  investment,  dispose  of  it  only  to  those  persons 
who  are  willing  to  buy  it  at  such  rates,  and  on  such  conditions, 
aa  they  are  pleased  to  impose,  subject  to  the  restrictions  laid 
down  by  the  Acts  of  Parliament.  The  limits  as  to  price  are, 
however,  rarely  reached,  as  the  companies  almost  invariably 
find  it  their  interest  to  charge  lower  rates  than  those  defined 
by  their  Acts.  Powers  are  granted  to  them  to  make  the  ne- 
cessary works,  usually  described  in  the  Acts,  and  to  lay  down 
pipes  in  the  streets,  and  sometimes  through  certain  private 
grounds,  but  no  authority  is  given  to  rate  any  persons  except 
the  purchasers  of  the  water.  In  return  for  these  privileges. 
Parliament  in  the  later  Acts  has  imposed  liabilities  to  fix  fire- 
plugs in  the  mains  for  general  use  in  case  of  fire,  and  to  per- 
mit the  water  to  be  used  on  such  occasions  without  charge, 
and  to  furnish  on  demand,  upon  being  remunerated  for  it,  a 
supply  of  water  for  domestic  purposes  to  every  dwelling-house 
where  their  pipes  are  laid. 
D^nwtiTv  pro-  There  are  defects  in  these  provisions.  As  they  are  now 
inf  sanpiiMof '  inserted  in  the  Acts  lately  passed,  for  the  town  of  Leeds 
^^UlaSi^t^,  (1837)  and  Hull  (1843),  they  do  not  lay  down  any  rule  for 
limiting  the  distance  at  which  the  fire-plugs  should  be  inserted, 
nor  do  they' require  that  the  mains  should  be  kept  constantly 
full  df  water,  without  which  little  security  will  be  afforded 
against  the  extension  of  fires.  At  Preston,  by  an  Act  passed 
in  the  year  1882,"  the  Improvement  Commissioners  are  em- 
powered to  fix  the  distance,  provided  they  be  not  more  fre- 
quent than  100  yards.  In  the  earlier  Acts  these  provisions 
are  generally  wanting. 
For  domestic  The  Other  clauscs  imposing  duties  upon  the  company  are 

''*''°*"'  inttoded  to  secure  a  supply  for  domestic  purposes,  but  they 

are  coupled  with  two  provisoes,  which  appear  calculated  to 
defeat  their  beneficial  object.    The  right  to  demand  a  supply 
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only  arises  where  pipes  are  laid,  upon  payment  of  water-dues      ^^WH  ^ 
lemble  in  such  cases  under  the  Act,  and  then  only  if  the       ^'^' 
supply  can  be  given  without  diminishing  that  to  the  existing  -Sj^JlSi 
customers.     But  as  there  is  no  obligation,  and  oflen  no  suffi- 
cient inducement  for  the  Company  to  extend  their  pipes  into 
the  smaller  streets  and  courts,  this  provision  affords  no  secu- 
rity to  the  inhabitants  of  such  places.     Being  a  trading  body, 
they  naturally  carry  their  pipes  into  those  parts  of  the  town 
where  they  can  get  the  largest  and  best  customers,  and  if  the 
supply  for  the  whole  town  is  limited,  the  inhabitants  of  poorer 
districts,  where  water  is  most  required  for  the  purposes  of 
cleanliness  and  health,  are  quite  neglected,  and  are  without 
any  redress  whatever. 
From  the  returns  which  we  have  received  from  the  50  Q^nw^i  <>•  *• 

cwocy  of  Qoinci 

towns  visited,  it  appears  that  26  only  are  supplied  with  water  tic  supply. 

under  the  provisions  of  any  Act  of  Parliament.     The  supply 

in  these  towns  is  very  deficient,  and  in  many  of  them  is  only 

atended  to  a  part  of  the  town,  the  poorest  and  most  populous 

^ions  deriving  little  or  no  benefit.     In  some  of  the  larger 

lowns  the  proportion  of  the  houses  that  receive  a  separate 

supply  is  extremely  small.     Thus  at  Birmingham  only  8000    ' 

oat  of  40,000  houses  are  stated  to  be  separately  supplied ; 

sod,  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  it  is  stated  that  the  company 

sapply  sibout  one-twelflh  only  of  the  dwelling-houses,  and 

fliat  very  few  of  those  have  either  tanks  or  tubs.     The  cod»- 

mittee  of  inhabitants,  who  drew  up  replies  to  our  questions, 

do  not  offer  any  explanation  of  this  circumstance,  but  they 

fltate  that  many  complaints  have  been  made  of  the  quality  of 

the  water,  which  they  ascribe  to  the  injudicious  position  of 

the  company's  works.     These  are  stated  to  be  "  situated  so 

nev  the  town  that  the  water  is  sometimes  contaminated  with 

the  discharge  of  the  excrementitious  and  other  matters  from 

(he  common  sewers." 

In  other  towns  not  supplied  by  any  public  company  or  Sappiu-sb.  in 
under  any  local  Act,  the  inhabitants  sometimes  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  supply  by  pipes  from  ancient  springs  belonging 
to  the  corporation  or  some  private  ,  individual ;  but  the 
supplies  are  generally  inadequate  to  the  demands  of  the  popu- 
lation, in  many  instances  arising  from  the  defective  system  of 
distribution.  Thus,  at  Coventry,  the  springs  on  one  side  of 
tlie  town,  which  are  ckscribed  as  being  sufficient  to  afford  the 
means  of  giving  a  cheap  and  abundant  supply,  are  now  under 
lease  to  an  individual,  and  only  between  dOO  and  400  houses 
out  of  7200  receive  a  supply.     The  Town  Council  is  ^stated 
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^^VP^jf  ^     to  have  a  sapply  of  water  under  their  command ;  but  it  is 
'       let.*    At  Norwich,  where  about  one-fourth  only  of  the  houses 


wmTo^ibt       ^^^  supplied,  the  water-works  are  in  the  hands  of  four  per- 
■•Mfeiappij.'sons  under  lease  from  the  corporation.     Complaints  are  here 
made  of  the  deficiency  of  water,  and  that  the  poorer  classes 
oflen  steal  the  water  from  the  pipes  belonging  to  other  estates. 

These  instances  of  deficient  quantities  of  water  do  not,  how- 
ever, always  occur  where  the  supply  is  under  the  manage- 
ment of  private  individuals.  At  Longton,  a  town  in  the  Pot- 
tery districts,  containing  2000  houses,  it  appears  that  nearly 
all  of  them  have  a  separate  and  a  constant  supply  .f  The  city 
itaniadvaD-  of  Bath  also  affords  an  instance  of  a  town  generally  well 
iwBtBaih.  g^pplied  ^ith  water,  without  any  legislative  provisions  for 
the  purpose.  The  facility  with  which  water  is  obtained  at 
Bath,  without  any  expense  of  pumping,  and  requiring  only  the 
outlay  necessary  for  its  distribution,  appears  to  have  induced 
the  landlords  of  the  several  properties  to  lay  down  pipes  for 
the  supply  of  their  own  houses ;  but  it  is  stated  that  ^*  none 
of  them  are  protected  by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  are  not  able 
to  extend  their  pipes  into  any  neighbouring  district,  and 
thereby  create  a  competition."t  About  3000  out  of  8000 
houses  in  the  city  are  supplied  by  the  corporation.  From 
this  a  revenue  is  derived  of  about  3000/.  a-year.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  city  is  supplied  by  seven  other  companies,  as 
they  are  termed ;  but  they  are  in  fact  landlords  supplying 
their  own  tenants.  The  height  of  the  reservoir,  157  feet 
above  the  river  Avon,  where  the  water  belonging  to  the  cor- 
poration is  collected,  affords  the  means  of  distributing  it  over 
the  city  without  any  expense  of  pumping,  and  giving  a  supply 
at  a  very  low  rate ;  but  we  find  that  the  charge,  considered 
to  be  very  low  by  the  authorities,  is  at  the  rate  of  10^.  a-year 
for  40  gallons  per  diem,  and  that  it  increases  to  21.  lOs.,  for 
which  sum  two  hogsheads  are  allowed.  At  Nottingham, 
where  the  water  is  pumped  up  from  the  river  at  a  heavy  ex- 
pense, and  afterwards  filtered,  the  charge  is  only  4^.  4c/.,  or  Id, 
per  week  for  the  same  quantity ;  and  the  highest  charge,  for 
an  unlimited  quantity,  is  10*,  a-year.  The  corporation  of 
Bath  supply  gratuitously  six  public  conduits  in  some  of  the 
poorer  districts;   but  from   these  the  water  can  be  drawn 


*  Communication  from  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  at  Coyentry,  ,Second 
Report,  vol.  ii. 

f  The  inhabitanti  of  this  town  are  indebted  to  his  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Sutherland  for  this  supply. 

X  B/ep9rt  on  Bath,  Second  Report,  vol.  i. 
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daring  five  hours  only  in  the  morning.    We  shall  presently      Sttpphf  9f 
Aow  that  if  the  duty  of  obtaining  a  supply  of  water  was  *^' 

\C8led  in  one  body,  a  large  quantity  of  water  that  is  at  pre-  Oiwratkm  of  Um 
KQt  allowed  to  run  to  waste  in  Bath  might  be  most  bene-  uu  affKtstiM 
fidally  applied  to  the  use  of  the  poor  in  the  worst  districts  of  ******* 
Uiiscity. 

The  neighbouring  city  of  Bristol,  containing,  with  Clifton,  Deflcieney  of  om 
180,000  inhabitants,  is  not  supplied  with  water  under  the  *"'''*^^ 
provisions  of  any  Act  of  Parliament,  and  the  supply  is  most 
inadequate,  probably  more  so  than  in  any  town  of  equal  size 
ia  England.  It  is  estimated  that  not  more  than  5000  per- 
sons,* constituting  the  most  wealthy  families  in  Bristol  and 
Clifton,  are  supplied  with  water  by  pipes  laid  on  to  their 
bouses;  the  remainder  are  dependent  on  public  and  private 
welJs.  These  are  very  numerous ;  but  the  water  is  frequently 
onfit  for  use,  being  tainted  with  the  feculent  matter  from  the 
cesspools,  which  oozes  through  the  porous  soil  and  inter- 
nrngles  with  the  water.  The  extremely  filthy  condition  of 
tbe  habitations  of  the  poor  at  Bristol  is  attributed,  by  the 
OMdical  men  whose  statements  are  cited  in  the  report  on 
tbat  city,  to  the  great  deficiency  and  the  difficulty  of  ob- 
taining water. 

The  system   most  commonly  adopted  for   supplying  the  The  mode  of  lup- 
power  classes  with  water  is  by  stand-pipes  or  public  wells.  LulSfy^oiS^ 
It  appears  to  be  susceptible  of  great  improvement,  and  at  nJ^^.***' ***"'*' 
present  in  many  places  produces  results  prejudicial  both  to 
the  purchaser  and  seller  of  the  water.     A  striking  instance  of  System  «t  n«w- 
the  injurious  operation  of  this  system  is  found  at  Newcastle-  xyneT"''**" 
npon-Tyne.     The  poor  there  obtain  water  either  from  public 
finrntains  supplied  by  the  water  company,  and  paid  for  by 
the  corporation,  or   from   "sale-pants,"   or   stand-pipes,  at 
which  the  water  is  sold  at  the  rate  of  one  farthing  a  skeel,  a 
vessel  containing  five  gallons.     This  charge  is  more  than  four 
times  the  rate  charged  for  a  private  supply  to  a  house,  and  is 
the  same  sum  that  the  water  companies  in  some  otber  towns*!* 
chai^  for  79  gallons  delivered  in  the  house,  and  always  at 
command.     It  is  estimated  that  7,000,000  gallons,  producing 
1041/.,  are  annually  sold  in  this  manner.     Of  this  sum,  one- 
third  (347/.)  is  paid  to  the  persons  in  attendance  on  the  pants. 
The  mischievous   operation  of  this  system,  both  upon  the 
interests  of  the  company  and  the  public,  will  be  better  under- 
stood when  it  is  stated  that,  at  the  first  erection  of  a  sale-pant, 

*  Report  on  Bristol,  Second  Report,  vol.  i. 
t  PNfton,  Ashton,  and  Nottingnam. 
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^wfr  ^    and  until  the  customers  are  numerous,  the  superintendent  is 
.^JT^'      paid  two-thirds  of  the  gross  receipts.  The  eagerness  to  obtain 
JJJJJf^J^^*  water  is,  however,  so  great,  that  the  payment  has  been  soon 
kaffMUtbs    reduced  to  one-third;  and  notwithstanding  the  cost  and  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  the  water,  it  is  stated  that  a  great  im- 
provement in  the  condition  of  the  neighbourhood  has  always 
followed  the  introduction  of  a  sale-pant.     The  expense  of  a 
superintendent  naturally  prevents  the  establishment  of  a  pant 
Bdsriand.        until  the  customcrs  are  certain  to  be  numerous.     A  similar 

system  prevails  in  the  neighbouring  town  of  Simderland. 
urtkin  aod  The  extravagant  price  that  the  poor  thus  pay  for  water, 
'pSfldindur-^and  the  barrier  placed  upon  its  more  liberal  use,  will  be 
rat  towDt.  "better  estimated  by  reference  to  the  quantities  consumed  by 
the  poorer  classes  in  towns,  which  have  the  advantage  of  an 
abundant  and  well  distributed  supply.  Mr.  Hawksley  states, 
that  the  supply  at  Nottingham  amounts  to  40  gallons  to  each 
family  per  diem;  at  Preston  it  is  45  gallons.  And  Mr. 
Thom,  an  engineer,  who  has  had  great  experience  in  supply- 
ing water  to  towns  in  Scotland,  uses  the  word  "  supply "  as 
meaning  two  cubic  feet,  or  13  gallons  per  diem  for  every 
individual  of  the  population.  At  this  rate  of  consumption, 
the  cost  at  Newcastle  or  Sunderland  would  amount  to  2d, 
per  diem  for  each  family,  or  twice  the  amount  for  a  day's 
supply  that  is  charged  at  Nottingham,  Preston,  and  Ashton- 
under-Lyne,  for  a  week's  consumption.  But  it  cannot  be 
supposed  that,  under  such  circumstances,  so  large  a  quantity 
of  water  would  be  consumed ;  the  mere  labour  of  conveying 
nearly  300  gallons  of  water  a-week  would  alone  create  a  suffi- 
cient obstacle  to  its  liberal  use,  even  if  the  water  could  be 
obtained  gratuitously. 
jfeiioDsto  Other   objections  deserving   of  consideration   have  been 

wK  eom*  raised  against  the  mode  of  supplying  the  poor  by  common 
■*-i>*p«-  stand-pipes,  whether  the  water  is  supplied  gratuitously,  or  at 
the  expense  of  the  landlords — the  system  in  practice  at  Leeds 
and  other  places.  These  objections  apply  with  greater  force 
when  the  supply  is  given  at  intermittent  periods.  The  sys- 
tem of  supplying  water  usually  adopted  by  companies,  is  to 
turn  it  on  to  the  several  districts  of  the  town  at  certain  periods 
of  the  day,  generally  two  or  three  hours  three  times  a-week. 
The  houses  of  the  wealthier  portions  of  the  community  are 
furnished  with  cisterns  to  receive  and  retain  the  water  until 
the  period  of  supply  recurs,  but  among  the  poorer  classes  the 
expense  of  erecting  a  cistern,  forming  a  serious  addition  to  the 
cost  of  a  small  house,  is  dispensed  with,  and  they  are  obliged 
to  retain  the  water  in  such  vesseb  as  they  happen  to  possess. 
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It  b  obyldtis   that  tliey  must  watch  their  opportunity  of     '^^W^T  9f 
collecting  water  during  the  period  that  it  is  turned  on,  and  *^' 

diose  who  are  engaged  in  occupations  from  home  necessarily  2JISIJ|*5SJJI, 
lose  Iheir  chance  of  getting  a  supply.  This  inconvenience  is  ■■  *t»ff««t§tli 
|iarticularly  felt  in  districts  where  women  and  children  have 
mach  employment.  When  pipes  are  not  laid  on  to  each 
Wse,  much  labour  is  expended  in  fetching  the  water,  and 
time  is  lost  in  waiting  for  their  turns  to  fill  their  vessels. 
Where  many  persons  are  collected,  as  frequently  happens, 
quarrelling  naturally  ensues  for  precedence,  while  serious 
iDJary^is  often  inflicted  upon  the  morals  of  the  better  portions 
of  fbe  population.  These  evils  are  described  by  Mr.  Hawks- 
fey*  a&d  Mr.  Quick.')-  Mr.  Ashton,  of  Hyde,t  near  Man- 
cliester,  who  has  lately  had  experience  of  a  change  of  system, 
corroborates  these  statements,  and  bears  testimony  to  the 
lienefit  derived  by  an  alteration  from  a  casual  supply  ob- 
tained from  a  distance,  to  a  constant  supply  to  each  house. 

lie  also  states,  that  the  system  of  stand-pipes  and  intermit- 
tent supply  is  being  gradually  abandoned  in  his  neighbour- 
Iiood,§  and  the  introduction  of  the  water  into  the  houses  of 
the  labouring  classes  is  proceeding  voluntarily.  He  also  gives 
his  reason  for  the  opinion  that  the  waste  of  water  is  less  under 
the  system  of  constant  supply. 

The  advantages  of  giving  a  constant  supply  introduced  AdTanUgMoi 
into  all  houses,  so  as  to  be  available  for  use  at  any  period  of  Supply ^nrati 
day  or  night,  ais  adopted  in  several  towns,||  are  fully  detailed 
m  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Hawksley  and  Mr.  Anderton.  We 
have  received  information,  that  the  directors  of  the  company 
DOW  supplying  the  towns  of  Manchester  and  Salford  with 
water,  have  determined,  with  the  consent  of  the  proprietors, 
to  apply  to  Parliament  for  an  extension  of  their  powers,  to 
enable  them  to  afford  the  inhabitants  of  those  towns  the  ad- 
Tantage  of  a  supply  on  an  equally  liberal  scale. 

The  system  of  constant  supply  offers  advantages  for  the 
introduction  of  water  into  all  houses  which  are  unattainable 
by  any  other  mode.  Receptacles  which  are  necessary  for  the 
retention  of  water,  if  delivered  at  intermittent  periods,  under 
this  system  are  not  required,  and  the  original  cost  of  erecting 
tanks  or  cisterns  in  each  house  can  thus  be  saved.     In  the 

•  £videDCe  of  Mr.  Hawksley,  First  Report,  vol.  ii.  p.  75. 
f  Evidence  of  Mr.  Quick,  vol.  ii.  p.  124. 

i  Evidence  of  Mr.  Ashton,  First  Report,  vol.  ii.  p.  90. 
Sec  alio  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Mylne,  First  Rejiort,  vtil.  ii.  p.  103. 
II  Nottingham,  Preston,   Ashton,  Oldham,  Bury,   Rochdale;   see  also 
Report  on  Large  Towns  in  Lancashire ;  Second  Report,  voL  i. 
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Suppijf  rf  '  account  whicli  Mr.  Smith*  gives  of  the  improvement  effected 
'       by  him  in  laying  on  water  to  a  number  of  cottages  at  Preston, 
'uMBt?  ■tim^*  ^®  states,  that  he  would  not  have  incurred  the  expense  of 
aiiafleetatb*    putting  up  cistems  to  cach  house,  and  that  the  tenants  could 
not  have  remunerated  him  for  the  outlay.     The  cost  of  erect- 
ing cisterns  with  ball-cocks  would  have  amounted  to  180/.,t 
the  sum  actually  expended  by  him  was  only  24/.,  or  6s.  for 
each  house. 

The  economy  thus  effected  in  the  original  cost  of  making 
the  necessary  preparations  for  receiving  a  supply  of  water  in 
each  house  afibrds  a  strong  reason  for  the  general  introduc- 
tion of  this  mode  of  supply.     No  supply,  however  abimdaut, 
will  effectually  promote  habits  of  cleanliness  amongst  a  popu- 
lation, unless  it  is  readily  accessible  at  all  times,  without 
trouble. 
«o«M«»**«n«         We  now  proceed  to  consider  how  this  object  may  best  be 
■p^y  of  water    attained  with  the  least  cost  to  the  inhabitants,  and  at  the  same 
•Mmtufa'     time  with  a  due  regard  to  the  interests  of  the  existing  water 
^■tevMtod        companies,  so  as  not  to  require  an  ^additional  outlay  of  capital 
without  affording  a  sufficient  prospect  of  a  just  return. 

It  appears  to  be  generally  admitted  by  witnesses^  examined 
before  us,  who  being  themselves  connected  with  existing  water 
companies,  have  had  every  opportunity  of  observing  the 
effect  of  the  opposing  interests  of  the  companies  and  their 
customers,  that  a  copious  supply  of  pure  water  cannot  be 
secured  to  the  poorer  classes  of  the  community,  unless  the 
duty  of  providing  it  is  placed  under  the  management  of  some 
independent  and  disinterested  body.  It  should  be  the  duty 
of  the  local  administrative  body  not  only  to  secure  a  sufficient 
supply  for  all  the  inhabitants,  but  by  contracting  with  or  pur- 
chasing it  of  the  water  companies,  to  ensure  its  regular 
distribution  at  a  fair  remunerating  price.  The  want  of  such 
an  obligation  is  strongly  exhibited  in  the  case  of  Bath,  to 
which  we  have  already  alluded.  It  is  stated  by  Mr.  Little,§ 
the  agent  to  one  of  the  water  companies,  that  the  surplus 
water  from  the  Circus  would  be  sufficient  during  seven  months 
of  the  year  to  supply  the  poor  inhabitants  of  Avon  and  Milk- 
streets,  and  that  for  want  of  the  necessary  pipes  it  now  runs 
to  waste  under  the  very  houses  in  which  it  is  so  much  needed. 
A  very  small  outlay  would  secure  the  useful  application  of  this 
water. 


*  First  Report,  vol.  ii.  ^1^1* 

■f  Mr.  AndertoD,  First  Report,  vol.  ii.  p.  146.' 

*  First  Report,  Evidence  of  Mr.  Thorn,  rol.  ii.  p.  10 ;  Mr.  Wickiteed, 
vol.  ii.  p.  14 ;  Mr.  Quick,  vol.  ii.  p.  135. 

}  Report  on  Bath,  Second  Report,  vol.  i. 
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Bat  such  instances  of  abundance  are  unfortu  aiely  of  rare     Suppbf  if 

occurrence.     The  supply  of  water  is  commonly  too  scanty  at         ' 

its  source,  or  doled  out  with  too  sparing  a  hand  to  admit  of  JJlJjn/i^Item, 
any  surplus.  We  have  already  shown  that  the  system  of  distri- 
bution adopted  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  and  Sunderland  de- 
priTes  the  poor  of  the  full  benefits  of  the  supply  at  the  command 
of  the  companies  in  those  towns,  and  that  in  other  towns,  as  at 
Coventry,  the  supply  at  the  source  is  ample,  but  that  no 
means  are  adopted  to  introduce  it  generally  into  all  parts  of 
the  town.     In  all  places,  however,  the  present  system  of  sup- 
ptying  and  charging  for  water  operates  most  prejudicially  to 
the  interests  of  the  poor.     The  deficiencies  in  the  supplies  to 
this  dasB  of  the  population  appear  to  be  partly  attributable 
to  the  want  of  a  sufficient  security  to  the  water  companies 
for  a  certain  return,  upon  the  capital  invested  in  the  pipes  and 
nnins  for  conveying  water  into  the  poorer  districts.     The 
directors  of  such  companies  naturally  hesitate  to  carry  their 
pipes  into  districts  where  the  returns  for  the  money  expended 
ire  so  precarious ;  and  they  seldom  consent  to  supply  the 
houses  of  the  poor  unless  the  landlords  become  responsible 
fer  the  payment  of  the  water-rates. 

The  companies,  looking  only  to  a  profitable  return  for  the 
cipital  invested,  and  the  higher  the  dividend  the  better  for 
them,  whether  it  is  in  the  shape  of  interest  upon  the  money 
advanced,  or  as  a  bonus  to  each  shareholder.  They  can  have 
BO  interest  in  extending  their  pipes  except  in  such  a  manner 
»d  under  such  circumstances  as  will  give  to  them  the  largest 
retnm.  Every  improvement  involves  the  outlay  of  additional 
ca{iita1,  and  the  risk  of  a  reduction  in  the  dividend :  these 
oooaderations  operate  as  a  serious  check  to  the  extension  of 
the  supply.  • 

In  towns  where   no   water  company   is  at  present  esta-  M««nsforob- 
hliAed,  the  object  of  obtaining  a  better  supply  may,  perhaps,  iuppK.'S**' 
he  most   conveniently  accomplished   by   granting   sufficient  ^mp'iiSlJrarJat 
powers  to  the  bodies,  intrusted  with  the  drainage  and  sewer-  {[J3JU{  ***•" 
age,  to  raise  the  funds  requisite  to  construct  the  necessary 
worio,  or  to  contract  with  others,  and  to  levy  certain  rates  for 
that  purpose.     We  apprehend  that  it  would  be  proper  to 
provide  that  such  powers  should  only  be  exercised  under  the 
permission  of  the  control  vested   in  the  Crown.     We  are 
assured*  that  any  facilities  thus  afforded  for  obtaining  a  good 
supply  of  water  would  be  most  acceptable  ia  those  towns 
where  the  population  is  not  large  enough  to  insure  a  suffi- 

^  Evidence  of  Mr,  Hawkiley,  First  Report,  voL  ii.  p.  88. 
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^'SfYy     cient  return  to  private  speculators  for  the  capital  iavested* 

—  '  '"  coupled  with  the  charges  consequent  upon  obtaining  a  special 

anuiUMrity  to^  Act  of  Parliament.     This  opinion   is  strengthened  by  our 

piuvU^vatK.     observations  of  tho  beneficial  effect  of  the  provisions  of  the 

General  Lighting  Act.*     The  power,  given  by  that  statute, 

to  rate  the  inhabitants  for  lighting  towns,  by  insuring  a  certaiQ 

demand  of  gas  for  the  public  lights,  has  induced  individuals 

to  establish  gas-works,  on  a  very  small  scale,  for  the  supply  of 

towns  containing,  in  some  instances,  a  population   only  pf 

2000  persons. 

In  large  towns  also  we  have  little  doubt  that  any  legislative 
measure  containing  such  provisions  will  be  irequently 
adopted.  But  in  such  places  the  variety  of  interests  to  be 
considered,  and  the  intricacy  and  value  of  the  property  to  be 
purchased,  and  the  distance  that  the  water  must  oflen  be  con- 
veyed, will  frequently  render  a  private  Act  necessary  to  aid 
and  enlarge,  whatever  powers  may  be  granted  by  a  general 
law.t  In  large  towns,  moreover,  there  is  less  difficulty  ia 
forming  companies,  while  the  expense  of  obtaining  an  Act  of 
Parliament  bears  a  smaller  proportion  to  the  capital  invested 
in  the  works. 
wu»  water  In  thosc  places  where  the  supply  of  water  is  not  now  under 

MtuUabed.        the  management  of  the  local  authorities,  it  will  be  necessary 
that  power  should  be  given  for  them  to  contract  with  the 
water  companies  for  a   sufficient   supply  for  all  purposes, 
public  as  well  as  private ;  and  that  in  case  of  refusal  by  the 
Company,  they  should  be  enabled  to  obtain  qn  independent 
supply,  and  to  lay  down  the  necessary  pipes  for  its  distribution. 
•     As  the  natural  facilities,  and  the  expense  of  obtaiiiin<r  water 
in  each  town,  necessarily  vary  with  their  local  |)eculiarities, 
the  terms  upon  which  the  quantities  required  ought  to  be 
supplied  must  be  arranged  to  suit  the  circumstances  of  each 
case.     In  calculating  the  charge  to  be  made  for  tlie  water, 
the  amount  of  capital  invested  in  the  erection  of  the  works, 
the  current  expenses  of  the  establishment,  and  other  items  of 
expenditure,  must  be  taken  into  consideration,  so  as  to  afford 
the  proprietors  of  the  company  a  fair  return  for  the  money 
advanced  by  them.     In  estimating  the  quantity  of  water  fbr 
domestic  supply,  we  think  that  in  all  cases  where  an  ampl« 
supply  can  be  procured  it  ought  not  to  be  calculated  at  a  less 
rate  than  12  gallons  per  diem  for  each  individual  of  the  popu- 
lation.    The  quantity  required  for  public  purposes  will  vary 


*  3  and  i  Wm.  I V.  c.  90. 

t  Erideuce  of  Mr.  Hawblcj,  Fint  Export,  vol.  ii.  p,  99. 
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•ceofdin^  to  *the  situations  and  other  peculiarities  of  the     Suppig  of 
towns.     The  water  necessary   for  flushing  the  sewers  will       ^^^ 
diminish  as  the  natural  advantages  of  drainage  are  greater ;  ^■'*?Jhif  *"* 
•nd  the  quantity  used  for  watering  the  streets  will  vary  accord-  ptovU*  w«i«r. 
ing  to  the  materials  of  which  they  are  constructed.     A  more 
tVimdant  supply  may  lead  to  the  adoption  of  a  system  of 
washing  the  dirt  from  the  foot  pavements,  and  other  roads, 
which  are  constructed  of  such  materials  as  will  admit  of  this 
mode  of  cleansing.* 

'•  With  the  view  of  insuring  a  sufficient  supply  and  ^f^fg*^ 
"  proper  distribution  of  water  to  all  classes,  we  re- 
"  commend  that  it  he  rendered  imperative  on  the  local 
"  administrative  body,  charged  with  the  management 
*^  of  the  sewerage  and  drainage,  to  procure  a  supply 
^  iili  water  in  sufficient  quantities  not  only  for  the  do- 
'^  mestic  wants  of  the  inhabitants,  but  also  for  cleansing 
*'  the  streets,  scouring  the  sewers  and  d^'ains,  and  tM 
*^  extinction  of  fire.  For  this  purpose  we  recommend 
^  that  the  said  body  have  power  to  contract  with 
**  companies  or  other  parties,  or  make  other  necessary 
*•  arrangements." 

XVIII. 

XVIII.  We  have  already  explained  our  views  of  the  im-  'j^"^*^**' 
portance  of  vesting  in  the  body  charged  with  the  administra-  P^y^***" 
tkm  of  the  other  local  works,  the  duty  of  obtaining  supplies  muugraMat 
of  water  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants  generally,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  poorer  classes ;  but  there  are  other  economical 
tdvantages  in  combining  under  one  management  the  works 
br  the  supply  of  water  within  the  same  district. 

In  the  great  majority  of  towns,  at  present  supplied  by  joint  Eifcctof  com- 
itock  coDopanies,  there  is  only  one  establishment  for  managing  water  compa- 
the  supply  of  water.     To  this  rule  the  towns  of  Liverpool  ° 
•nd  Nottingham  form  the  only  exceptions.    We  cannot,  how- 
erer,  present  these  as  affording  examples  of  the  beneficial 
operation  of  a  system  of  competition  at  once  remunerative  to 
Uie  companies  and  satisfactory  to  the  public. 

At  Laverpool,  the  system  of  supply  produces  great  com- ^.*^^\}JJ5J^| "» 
plabts  on  the  part  of  the  consumers,  while  the  proprietors  of 
the  two  companies,  who  by  an  understanding  between  them- 
sekes  have  practically  a  monopoly,  are  receiving  a  large 
diTi4end  on  the  capital  originally  subscribed,  as  appears  by 
the  statement  of  Mr.  Holme.f     On  the  other  hand,  at  Not- 

•  Eridence  of  Mr.  HawWey,  First  Report,  vol.  ii.  p.  63 ;  Mr.  Quick, 
foLii.  p.  133;  Replies  from  NewcMtle-on-Tyne,  Second  Report,  vol.  ii. 

f  Report  on  Large  Townt  in  Lancashire,  Second  Report,  vol.  i.j  Mr. 
Hohne,  rirrt  Report,  vok  i.  p.  278 ;  Bvidcuoe  of  Mr.  AHnnaD,  8«cond 
Bepott,  vol.  i* 
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^^JgPhf  */  tingham,  where  the  competition  between  the  two  companies 
^J^*  is  in  actiTe  operation,  and  water  is  supplied  on  a  most  liberal 
***i»tw"*"'*'  scale,  the  one  is  receiving  only  an  interest  of  5/.  per  cent., 
ineompuiiM.  while  the  other,  an  old  established  company,  has  been 
without  any  dividend  for  nearly  20  years.*  The  rivalry  here 
has  improved  and  cheapened  the  supply  of  water  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  proprietors ;  at  Liverpool  the  want  of  a  compe- 
tition has  enhEinced  the  cost,  and  stinted  the  quantity  to  the 
great  benefit  of  the  shareholders  and  injury  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  rapid  increase  of  the  population  of  this  town  has  afibrded 
sufficient  scope  for  the  profitable  investment  of  the  capital  of 
more  than  one  company.  But  where  the  population  is  more 
limited,  the  demand  for  water  supplied  under  the  present 
system,  tending  to  prohibit  its  liberal  use  amongst  the  poorest 
and  most  numerous  classes,  is  scarcely  sufficient  to  give  the 
shareholders  a  fair  return  for  the  capital  laid  out  in  the  works. 
This  appears  to  be  the  condition  of  many  of  the  companies 
at  present  established.  But  by  the  introduction  of  a  better 
system  of  rating  household  property  for  these  purposes  masses 
of  the  population  will  become  consumers  of  water,  adding 
largely  to  the  rental  of  the  water  companies,  and  probably 
so  far  increasing  their  dividends  as  to  attract  for  the  first 
time  the  attention  of  another  company,  anxious  to  share  in 
such  a  profitable  mode  of  investing  capital.  Our  attention 
has  been  earnestly  drawn  to  the  waste  consequent  upon  such 
a  competition  generally  resulting  in  a  loss  to  all  the  parties 
interested  in  the  scheme,  and  seldom  producing  any  benefit 
to  the  public. 

The  investment  of  a  second  capital,  in  the  same  field,  brings 
with  it  the  necessity  of  maintaining  separate  establishments, 
each  with  its  own  staff  of  officers  for  the  superintendence  and 
management  of  works,  even  in  the  same  streets ;  and  the  causes 
of  leakage  of  water,  and  other  losses  from  wear  and  tear,  are 
multiplied  in  the  same  proportion.  The  mains  and  pipes, 
the  great  source  of  expense,  when  once  laid  down,  are  irre- 
movable, except  at  a  further  cost.  By  the  introduction  of  a 
competition  this  fixed  capital  either  becomes  totally  unpro- 
ductive or  the  returns  are  diminished  by  a  reduction  in  the 
number  of  consumers.  A  large  portion  of  the  capital  invested 
is  thus  superfluous,  and  great  exertions,  by  reduction  of  price 
and  liberality  of  supply,  must  be  made  to  obtain  public 
patronage.     The  dividends  of  the  competing  companies  are 

—■^ — -  ,  I  I  m 

*  The  Comroi«ioiien  have  lately  been  iufonned  that  orrangemeDts  are 
DOW  in  progren  for  making  an  application  to  Parliament  to  effect  the  con- 
lolidation  of  thtte  two  compaiiict. 
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fNpoTtionably  decreased,  and  when  both  probably  are  on     ^^•VPh  < 
Ike  Te^e  of  ruin  an  arrangement  is  made  to  withdraw  from        ^^^ 
ike  competition.    The  public  is  thus  deprived  of  the  expected  JSgi*^^ 
lAnntages,  and  is  again  exposed  to  the  high  charges  g^ne-  «»?•■<••- 
iifij  accompanying  a  monopoly. 

The  oper^on  of  the  existing  laws  in  those  respects  is  well 
iDaslnted  in  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Hawksley  *  and  Mr.  Quick,t 
■d  in  the  memorial  which  has  been  forwarded  to  us  from 
tWDof  the  Water  Companies  in  London.^  The  former  wit- 
in  has  furnished  us  with  a  table,  showing  the  rate  at  which 
k  expenses  of  the  establishment,  and  the  charges  for  main- 
CuuDg  the  works  of  the  Water  Company  at  Nottingham, 
fareise  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  water  supplied. 
Fbm  this  statement  it  appears  that  the  cost  of  supplying 
1000  gallons,  exclusive  of  the  interest  on  capital,  amounts  to 
1-42^,  or  little  less  than  \\d,^  and  with  the  interest  on  capital 
M  is  only  Zd, ;  the  charges,  which  increase  with  the  quantity 
*>p|ihed  (being  those  connected  with  the  pumping  machines), 
^  a  proportion  of  one- third  only,  and  the  remaining  two- 
dMi  (comprising  the  salaries  of  officers,  the  general  cost  of 
tk  establishment,  and  the  repairs  of  buildings  and  works) 
viDdimioish,  though  in  different  ratios,  as  the  quantity  of 
*te  supplied  is  increased.  The  same  principle  is  excm- 
piificd  even  more  strongly  in  the  case  of  establishments  for 
Ae  snpply  of  gas.§ 

la  eonsidering  the  best  mode  of  ensuring  a  cheap  and  abun- 
diit  npply  of  water  it  is  most  essential  to  bear  in  mind  that 
*  ^Tttt  waste,  both  in  the  original  outlay  and  in  the  current 
cxpOKs,  which  fall  ultimately  on  the  public,  necessarily 
^ttoapanies  the  multiplication  of  works  and  establishments, 
for  these  reasons  the  number  of  enterprises  of  this  kind  may 
(ttilT  he  extended  beyond  what  is  either  beneficial  to  the 
^hlic  or  to  the  proprietors  themselves. 

At  the  same  time  the  exposure  to  the  risk  of  competition 
frequcMly  imposes  a  salutary  check  on  the  conduct  of  the 
iBanig^  of  Companies,  and  the  power  of  creating  a  rival 
establishment  affords  a  valuable  protection  against  the  conti- 
anance  of  existing,  or  the  creation  of  new,  monopolies. 
'  We  have,  however,  reason  to  believe  that  many  instances 
occur  where  the  want  of  a  sufficient  security  against  the 
kitrodnction  of  rivals  prevents  the  original  establishment  of 


*  Rvideuce  of  Mr.  Hawksley,  First  Report,  tuI.  ii.  p.  89. 
t  Evidence  of  Mr.  Quick,  First  Report,  vol.  ii.  p.  134. 
i  SuTmlcinent  to  this  Report,  p.  193. 
I  Evideuce  of  Mr.  Uawksley»  Pint  Report,  vol.  ii.  p.  91. 
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*2rtr  ¥     works,  or  deters  the  adventurers  from  haiarding^   further 

*       adrauces  of  money  to  meet  increasing  demands  upon  them. 

SSSTwuNM*'      ^'  becomes,  therefore,  a  question  for  consideration,  whe- 
aompMiw,         ther  some  better  guarantee  than  now  exists  could  not  be 
given  for  insuring  a  fair  and  just  return  for  money  advanced 
for  the  establishment  of  Water  Companies,  which  will,  at  the 
flame  tiine,  provide  a  security  to  the  public. 
WaBtofraf'  The  Acts  bf  Parliament  at  present  existing  rarely  contain 

ta  Aets'orParrift-  ^^  provisions  necessary  for  ensuring  a  due  compliance  with 
teIa^o?t£7'^  the  bbligations  imposed  by  them,  and  no  competent  authority 
datiM  inpoMd.  exists  to  require  the  fulfilment  of  the  objects.  On  the  other 
hand  the  Companies  are  not  restricted  in  the  amount  of  divi- 
dend to  be  shared,  or  the  minimum  quantity  of  water  to  be 
supplied.  The  value  of  the  shares  may  be  increased  to  any 
amount,*  and  the  price  of  water  unduly  enhanced  without  any 
means  of  redress.  The  only  remedy  to  which  the  public  can 
now  have  recourse  is  a  further  application  to  Parliament  fur 
the  creation  of  a  new  and  competing  Company.  Such  an 
application  cannot  be  made  without  a  considerable  expendi- 
ture of  money,  and  if  successful  will  probably  produce  a 
result,  such  as  we  have  already  pointed  out. 

Cases  have  lately  occurred  where  even  that  resource  hai 
failed.  The  instance  here  alluded  to  is  that  of  the  two  Water 
Companies  at  Liverpool.  Restrictive  clauses  were  introduced 
into  an  Act  of  Parliament  passed  in  the  Session  of  1843,  to 
prevent  the  Corporation  from  applying  to  domestic  purposes 
the  water,  which  it  was  thereby  empowered  to  procure  and 
supply  for  the  extinction  of  fire,  and  other  public  objects. 

We  feel  that  it  is  a  matter  of  some  delicacy  to  offer  any 
recommendations  affecting  the  pecuniary  interests,  which  are 
involved  in  such  undertakings.  In  the  absence  of  any  laW 
requiring  a  public  body  to  provide  a  supply  of  water,  indi- 
viduals have  been  induced,  by  a  just  expectation  of  profit,  to 
risk  their  money,  and  they  are  fairly  entitled  to  the  due  ad- 
vantages resulting  from  their  enterprise.  We  apprehend, 
however,  that  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  afford  a  better  pro- 
tection to  the  public  in  future,  and  at  the  same  time  to  give 
a  due  encouragement  for  the  investment  of  money  in  waters 

works,  so  as  to  ensure  a  general  improvement  in  the  supply  d 
Water. 

In  an  Act  passed  in  the  year  1837,  for  supplying  water  to 
the  town  of  Leeds,  it  is  provided,  that  the  Town  CouncU 
should  have  power  to  raise  the  necessary  funds  for  purcha.sing 


k 


*  Beplifli  by  Mr.  Holme,  Fint  Report,  vol.  i.  p.  286. 
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ik  shares  after  the  lapse  of  twelve  years,  at  a  rate  of  6  per     S*^h  «/ 
cent. ;  a  limit  is,  also,  placed  on  the  amount  of  profit.     These 


«e  examples  which,  it  appears  to  us,  ought  to  be  extended  JSS!o*bSJ«wi 

to  all  cases.  companUw. 

We  anticipate  that  the  powers  vested  in  the  local  adminis- 
tntive  body  (which  we  propose  should  only  be  exercised 
vider  the  control  of  the  Crown),  by  providing  the  means  of 
vblaining  a  good  supply,  would  prevent  those  complaints,  now 
niy  to  be  remedied  by  threats  of  appealing  to  the  Legis- 
kore  for  the  establishment  of  new  schemes.  It  would  thus 
keome  the  interest  of  the  existing  bodies  to  submit  to  the 
coaditkms  and  regulations  imposed  upon  them :  in  return  for 
vhich  they  would  be  entitled  to  claim  support  to  prevent  the 
fatnuion  of  a  new  and  competing  Company.  We  are  con- 
TBoed  that  the  existence  of  a  satisfactory  understanding 
between  the  Companies  and  these  bodies,  who  may  at  any 
tiae  become  their  largest  customer,  will  mainly  contribute 
to  this  object ;  and,  by  ensuring  a  good  supply  of  water,  will 
jadfy  the  exclusion  of  competition,  without  incurring  the 
nk  of  establishing  an  injurious  monopoly. 

"  We  therefore  recommend,  that  where  any  independent  Bightenth 
"  body  has  the  management  of  the  supply  of  wAter,  ^***»**«»^"'^**« 
^  it  be  liable  to  comply  with  the  demand  of  the  local 
**  administrative  body  on  equitable  terms ;  and  that, 
'^  further,  the  local  administrative  body  be  empowered 
"  to  purchase  the  interest  in  ivater- works,  subject  to 
"  the  control  of  the  Crown»  whenever  the  proprietors 
"  are  willing  to  dispose  of  them." 

•*  We  further  recommend,  that  on  the  estdblishment  of 
''  new  Companies  it  be  made  a  condition,  that  the 
^  local  administrative  body  be  enabled  to  purchase  the 
^  works  after  the  lapse  of  a  certain  number  of  years, 
'*  upon  certain  terms,  and  upon  a  rate  of  interest  to 
*^  be  fixed ;  and  that,  witli  a  view  to  economy,  corope- 
**  tition  between  Water  Companies  be  discouraged  as 
"  for  as  practicable." 

'^  XIX. 

XIX.  The  Water  Companies  are  now  generally  vested  with  vom^nfmihm 

'^  01  1  recovery  of  walOT- 

▼ery  roll  powers  for  the  recovery  of  the  rates  due  to  them.  »««•• 
They  have  the  power  of  levying  by  sale  and  distress  of  the 
goodi  of  the  person  liable,  in  the  same  manner  as  a  landlord 
Bay  distrain  for  rent ;  and  they  are  further  armed  with  the 
nunmary  .power  of  cutting  off  the  supply  of  water,  in  cases 
•f  Mxi-payDatent.  But  even  these  powers  do  not  secure  them 
ftoo  loBfles.  In  those  poor  districts,  where  the  landlord  is 
liible  for  the  rates,  the  remedy  by  distress  will  be  unavailing, 
Vhe  docs  not  live  on  the  spot,  and  the  Company  can  then 
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only  secure  themselves  from  further  loss  by  discontinuing 
the  supply  to  the  houses.  This  power,  where  it  is  put  in 
force,  falls  upon  the  most  helpless  and  the  poorest  classes  ol 
the  community.  It  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  dwell  on  thi 
prejudicial  operation  of  this  system  to  all  parties.  Besidei 
the  injury  to  the  poor,  the  Company  increase  their  loss  no4 
only  of  the  rent,  but  of  the  capital  expended  in  laying  down 
the  pipes,  now  become  unserviceable.  A  constant  expensf 
is  also  incurred  by  the  liability  to  parochial  rates  on  these 
pipes,  which,  although  ceasing  to  produce  a  profit,  are  stil 
charged  for  the  local  burthens.  These  losses  to  the  Com- 
panies could  not  occur  if  the  supply  for  such  houses  were 
placed  under  the  management  of  the  local  administrativf 
body,  as  we  have  above  su^ested.  In  addition  to  the  secu- 
rity for  the  payment  of  their  rates,  they  would  be  certain  o 
a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  their  consumers,  as  it  wouk 
be  the  duty  of  the  local  body  to  ensure  a  supply  to  the  inha 
bitants  of  every  house. 

We  anticipate  that  the  arrangements  proposed  for  obtainiD| 
large  supplies  of  water  from  the  companies  through  the  me 
dium  of  the  local  administrative  bodies,  will  be  of  great  ad 
vantage  to  the  companies.  It  will  give  them  the  opportunit 
of  disposing  of  the  water  to  one  extensive  and  responsibl 
customer,  who  will  pay  for  it  under  one  agreement,  and  ■ 
one  gross  sum.  They  would  be  saved  the  trouble,  and  con 
sequently  the  expense,  of  making  separate  bargains,  and  lev3 
ing  separate  rates  on  a  large  number  of  small  consumers,  t 
the  collection  of  which,  whether  from  tenants  or  landlord! 
many  disputes  and  losses  constantly  occur. 

^*  We  therefore  recommend,  that  as  soon  as  pipes  are  laid 
"  down,  and  a  supply  of  water  can  be  afforded  to  tha 
^'  inhabitants,  all  dwelling-houses  capable  of  beuefitiiig 
''  by  such  supply,  be  rated  in  the  same  way  as  fiw 
**"  sewerage,  and  other  local  purposes ;  and  the  ownen 
r-  ''of  small  tenements  be  made  liable  to  pay  the  raloi 

**  for    water,    as  we  have  already  recommended  in 
•*  respect  to  drainage." 

XX.  Besides  the  public  purposes  above  mentioned  to  whidi 
the  local  administrative  body  may  apply  the  water  placed  al 
their  disposal,  we  are  of  opinion  that  a  very  great  benefit  will 
accrue  to  the  poorer  classes,  if  some  portion  of  it  be  appro- 
priated for  baths,  and  for  affording  other  facilities  for  cleanli- 
nes8|  which  the  confined  dwellings  of  the  poor  now  prevent 
them  from  enjoying.  Public  attention  has  lately  been  ver] 
generally  attracted  to  the  importance  of  this  subject.     Thi 
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neeess  of  the  baths  and  laundries  erected  at  Liverpool,*  by  the      Suj^ff  tf 
Bberality  of  the  Corporation,  has  stimulated  private  individuals         _^' 
ia  other  towns  to  pursue  this  example.     The  proposal  for  the  ^^"^ 
eteblishment  of  public  baths  at  Edinburgh  was  first  com- 
nenced  by  the  working  classes,  affording  a  strong  and  a 
g^itifying  proof  of  their  eagerness  to  obtain  the  means  of 
gmler  cleanliness,  and  their  due  appreciation  of  its  advan- 
ti^ 

A  power  has  been  given  in  an  Act  for  improving  the  town- 
lUp  of  Birkenheadf,  for  the  Commissioners  to  erect  baths  on 
ik  hnd  to  be  purchased  by  them  for  public  parks. 

•*  We,  therefore,  recommend  that  every  facility  be  aflbrded 
''to  furnish  ample  supplies  of  water  to  public  baths 
"  and  washhouses  that  may  be  established  for  the  use 
"  the  poorer  classes." 

*^  XXI. 

XXI.  We  have  already  adverted  to  the  legislative  enact-  uJ^J*!?^** 
■ttts  relating  to  the  supply  of  water  for  the  extinction  of  *•*«»  *^« 
iR,  and  we  there  intimated  our  opinion  that  the  Water  Com-  in. 
|nes  should  be  required,  under  a  penalty,  to  keep  the  mains 
ttHtantly  full  of  water,  and  that  the  distances  between  the 
in-|dag8  should  be  limited.     The  present  general  arrange- 
■Bits  in  towns,  both  on  the  part  of  the  Water  Companies  in 
^rending  ample  supplies  of  water,  and  on  the  part  of  the 
><lur  authorities  in  furnishing  the  means  for  its  speedy  and 
cfctnal  application,  vary  from  the  highest  degree  of  efficiency 
toatotal  want  of  that  preparation,  which  prudence  and  fore- 
agb  require.      At  Nottingham,  Preston,  and  Oldham,  the  At NouioghaB, 
practice  of  keeping  the  water  constantly  on  in  the  mains  and  oidham'.* 
pipes  under  a  high  pressure,  affords  the  opportunity  of  ap« 
pljiB^  it  rapidly  on  the  first  outbreak  of  fire.     The  constant 
prcvnre  maintained  at  the  works  of  the  Companies  enable 
tbem  in  most  instances  to  throw  a  jet  of  water  to  the  tops  of 
Bouses  without  the  aid  of  a  fire-engine.     The  facilities.^  thus 
given  for  the  extinction  of  fire,  has  caused  the  gradual  intro- 
duction of  fire-plugs  upon  each  story  of  large  buildings;  and 
we  are  assured  that  the  efficiency  and  the  rapidity  of  this 
mode  of  applying  the  water  has,  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
successfully  prevented  any  extensive  damage.     In  extensive 
ftrei  this  system  may  not  supersede  the  necessity  of  using 
fire-engines,  but  we  cannot  too  strongly  recommend  its  adop- 
tion where  circumstances  afford  opportunity  for  its  application. 
At  Bath  new  mains  have  lately  been  laid  down  so  as  to  At  Baik. 


*  Report  from  Liverpool,  Fint  Report,  vol.  i.  p.  WL 
'  t  6  Vic,  c.  13.  I 

t  Mr,  Antlertoa,  Tint  Report,  vol  u,p,  146, 
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*jrtf  ^     by  competent  engineers  before  any  new  works  are  undertake! 

—  '       the  execution  and  maintenance  of  those  works  by  proper] 

nmSStwLkt  <iualified  officers, — we  have  to  recommend  as  another  an 

by  ooatnet.        important  security,  a  provision  requiring  that  all  such  worl 

should  be  executed  by  contract  upon  open  tenders,  as  far  i 

practicable.*     An  additional  security  will  be  given  if  sue 

works,  especially  those  constructed  for  the  supply  of  wate 

be  maintained  and  kept  in  grood  repair  for  terms  of  years  c 

contract  by  the  parties  by  whom  they  may  have  been  execute! 

whose  interest  would   thus  lead  them  to  make  good  an 

sufficient  works  in  the  first  instance. 

Thus  in  contracts  for  the  supply  of  water  to  houses,  a 

eligible  form  of  contract  would  be  for  the  maintenance  of 

given  rate  of  supply  for  a  term  of  years,  leaving  to  the  con 

tractor  the  choice  of  apparatus.     If  the  contractors  have 

fair  liberty,  as  to  the  means,  and  a  share  of  the  first  benefit 

of  new  improvements,  such  improvements  \%'ill  be  soon  mad 

and  rapidly  carried  into  execution  to  the  public  advantagi 

Many  of  the  works  are,  however,  too  large  for  single  con 

tractors,  and  it  appears  desirable  to  give  facilities  for  th 

execution  and  maintenance  of  such  works  by  public  com 

panics,  as  lessees  or  contractors  for  terms  of  years,  wit! 

liberty  of  redemption  by  the  public  upon  terms  previousl' 

settled.     We  are  informed  that  such  works  would  frequentl; 

be  executed  and  maintained,  and  all  risks  undertaken,  upoi 

such   terms  as  a  guaranteed   profit  of  6  per  cent,  on   th 

outlay.     When  money  has  been  borrowed,  the  usual  marke 

rate  of  interest  for  such  investments  has  hitherto  been  4^  o 

5  per  cent.     An  addition  of  1 J  per  cent.,  for  which  a  com  pan' 

would  oDen  undertake  the  maintenance  and  execution  of  sucj 

work,  would  be  cheap,  as  compared  with  the  risk  of  mis 

management  by  local  boards,  composed  of  persons  having  nc 

professional  skill,  and  liable  to  be  misled  as  to  the  material. 

and   magnitude   of  the  proposed  works,  as  well   as  to   th« 

numbers  of  officers  requisite  to  maintain  them.     It  miglit  b< 

difficult  to  ensure  that  a  local  body  should  be  so  constitutec 

as  to  give  the  same  constant  attention  to  economy   in  thi 

expenditure  of  other  people's  money  that  contractors  woulc 

do  in  the  expenditure  and  management  of  their  own. 


*  fcr        XXII.  The  Legislature  has  hitherto  sanctioned  but  few 
local  Acts,  containing  provisions  for  reg^ating  the  disposition 


is^ 


*  Evidence  of  Mr.  Hawkaiey,  Pint  Bqxnrt,  vol.  ii.  p.  92. 
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of  land  as  regards  the  width  of  streets,  and  the  space  to  be  /?«?«&/»««  j 
allotted  for  houses,  and  restrictions  are  rarely  placed  upon        «"«w|V»- 
the  mode  of  constructing  houses,  either  with  a  view  to  prevent  ^Mthof  itwi 
the  extension  of  fire,  or  to  provide  the  occupants  with  those 
eomforts  and  conveniences  which  are  now  considered  neces- 
sary parts  of  every  dwelling. 

The  extent  to  which  the  motives  of  self-interest  may  induce 
builders,  when  unrestrained  by  law,  to  construct  houses  upon 
such  a  defective  scale,  and  crowded  together  upon  such  small 
spaces  as  to  render  them  insalubrious,  has  now  long  been 
proved.  The  consequence  of  the  absence  of  any  general 
regulations  relating  to  the  width  of  streets,  and  the  construc- 
tion of  houses  is  exhibited  in  the  narrowness  of  many  of  the 
streets  and  courts  in  the  most  populous  towns,  where  the 
increase  of  population  has  rendered  the  ground  most 
valuable. 

The  most  extreme  examples  of  excessive  density  of  popu- 
kion  that  have  been  brought  under  our  notice  occur  at 
Nottingham*  and  Liver  pool  .f 

There  are  perhaps  few  towns  that  would  not  present  in 
some  limited  district  similar  instances  of  a  dense  population 
crowded  into  narrow  streets,  and  blind  courts  and  alleys,  but  ^ 

they  appear  to  occur  not  only  most  frequently,  but  in  the 
greatest  proportion  in  towns  where  the  increase  of  population 
bs  been  most  rapid. 

An  example  of  the  want  of  proper  regulations,  to  prevent 
tie  erection  of  houses  in  close  and  confined  courts,  is  exhi- 
bited in  Liverpool.  The  occupiers  of  houses  in  such  places 
comprise  the  poorest  classes  of  the  population,  who  from  various 
causes  contribute  in  the  greatest  degree  to  increase  the  high 
rates  of  mortality,  exhibited  by  the  mortuary  registers  at 
Liverpool.  But  the  close  investigation  made  by  Dr.  Duncanf 
into  the  rates  of  mortality  in  the  different  districts  shows,  that 
the  greatest  amount  of  fever  is  found  in  those  localities 
where  the  narrowest  and  worst  ventilated  courts  are  most 
numerous  and  the  population  most  dense.  In  one  district, 
one  in  every  10  inhabitants  was,  on  the  average  of  5  years, 
attacked  with  fever.  The  tables  contained  in  the  report  of 
Mr.  Hawksley,  on  the  mortality  of  Nottingham,  exhibit 
similar  results  of  the  unhealthiness  of  a  population  living 
in  closely-built  and  ill-ventilated  districts. 

The  same  evils  arising  from  the  confinement,  and  consequent 

*  Heport  on  Nottingham,  First  Rejorti  vol.  i.  p.  331.  ^ 
t  Vol.  i.  p.  154, 
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mtuiatwit/cr  impurily  of  the  air  in  the  close  courts  pervade  all  towns  ;  but 

"* y**     we  have  not  received  any  return  of  the  number  of  courts,  or 

idUi<»rMreeu.  of  their  inhabitants  from  other  places  than  Liverpool   and 
Birmingham.     At   the  latter   place  they  amount  to  nearly 
2000,  and  are  stated  to  contain  about  50,000  persons,  bearing 
a  larger  proportion  to  the  population  than  at  Liverpool,  but 
the  absence  of  cellar  dwellings  at  Birmingham,  as  well  as  the 
dry  soil  on  which  the  town  is  situated,  lessen  the  intensity  of 
the  evils  to  which  the  poor  are  there  exposed, 
pisiected  con-         Wg  havc  already  described  the  general  neglect,  in  regard 
iriimiabie  lo     to  courts  and  alleys,  and  we  are  inclined  to  attribute  this 
urouxhrniHs      ucglcct,  in  a  great  degree,  to  the  general  absence  of  thorough- 
""»«      em.     ^^^^  through  them.     While  the  exclusion  of  tlie  public  pas- 
sengers has  afforded  an  excuse  to  the  local  authorities  for  not 
exercising  any  jurisdiction  over  them,  it  has  contributed  to 
prevent  the  exposure  of  their  disgracefully  filthy  condition. 
The  neighbouring  inhabitants,  whose  business  might  have 
led  them  to  pass  through  them,  had  they  been  thoroughfares, 
would  not  have  tolerated  the  continuance  of  tlic  heaps  of  filth 
and  ordure,  now  so  frequently  found  there,  injuriously  affect- 
ing the  atmosphere,  and  becoming  the  sources  of  disease  to 
the  surrounding  neighbourhood. 

The  courts  are  now  usually  constructed  with  only  one 
entrance,  commonly  more  narrow  than  the  passage  between 
the  rows  of  houses,  and  forming  an  archway  under  another 
house.  The  remaining  space  is  included  within  houses  fre- 
quently so  lofty  as  to  exclude  the  direct  action  of  air  or  light, 
and  some  portion  of  it  being  generally  occupied  with  privies, 
and  not  unfrequently  with  pigsties,  the  whole  forms  a  reser- 
voir for  foul  and  fetid  air,  rarely  renovated,  except  in  highly 
disturbed  states  of  the  atmosphere.  The  proportion  of  courts 
at  Liverpool,  which  are  open  at  the  front  and  back,  so  as  to 
admit  a  free  current  of  air  through  them,  is  shown  by  the 
report  of  the  surveyors  to  be  only  693  out  of  2398. 
uvitioniin  Fcw  local  Acts  are  now  passed  that  do  not  contain  clauses 

iiipoi»ory*pur.  cmpowcriug  the  compulsory  purchases  of  properly  especially 
uuwofiuoiKJiiy.  named  in  the  Act.s,  and  giving  facilities  for  the  acquisition  of 
other  property,  where  the  owners  are  willing  to  dispose  of  it. 
These  powers,  however,  are  usually  confined  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  means  of  traffic  in  the  main  streets,  and  although 
large  sums  of  money  have  been  expended  for  these  objects, 
no  instance  has  come  under  our  notice  wlierc  the  public 
money  has  yet  been  applied  to  the  purposes  now  under  con- 
sideration. Extensive  improvements  have  been  niailc  at 
Manchester  by  the  aid  of  the  profits  arising  from  the  public 
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g«5  works,  but  hitherto  the  poorer  districts  have  derived  R^fttthtiuntj 
little  or   no  benefit  from   the   large  funds  at  the  disposal       *»_«»y«« 
of  the  authorities  from  this  source.     Measures  have,  how- ^***'**"'***^* 
ever,  lately   been   taken    into   consideration   to   effect   tlicse 
objects,  but  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  in  this  as  in  other 
pbces,  they  cannot  be  extensively  carried  out  without  recourse 
to  the  Legislature  for  a  power  to  compel  the  sale  of  the  pro- 
perty necessary  to  be  removed. 

A  power  to  expend  the  rates  in  the  purchase  of  property 
for  the  above  purposes  should  be  executed  only  under  the 
ssoction  of  the  control  of  the  Crown.  But  even  such  a  re- 
stricted power  will  afford  great  facilities  for  improvements, 
and  will  oflen  obviate  the  necessity  of  procuring  special  Acts 
ht  each  separate  occiision. 

We  do  not  anticipate  that  a  very  rapid  improvement  will  be 
effected  in  the  most  densely  crowded  districts  by  the  execution 
of  powers  to  be  given  in  pursuance  of  the  recommendation 
ibat  we  shall  presently  submit.     The  high  value  pf  property 
v  such  districts  will   frequently   render   the   extension    of 
thoroughfares  impracticable,  on   such  a  scale  as  would  be 
<iesirable,  while  at  the  same  time  great  caution  should  be 
nercised,  lest  by  the  removal  of  large  numbers  of  the  poorer 
cbsties,  equally  injurious  effects  may  be  produced  in  other 
pvts  by  the  overcrowding  of  houses,  before  sufficient  accom- 
modation had  been  provided  for  the  disturbed  population.    It 
vill,  however,  frequently  be  practicable  to  effect  a  consider- 
able improvement  in  the  ventilation  of  close  and  confined 
coarts  by  alterations  on  a  small  scale,  and  at  a  comparatively 
tnfiiQg  expense.     The  removal  of  a  single  house  or  a  dead 
Will  may  sometimes  effect  the  object,  and  a  free  circulation  of 
^idmitted  by  erecting  open  iron  rails  in  their  stead. 

"  We  therefore  recommend  that,  subject  to  proper  Tveentyitcw 
"  control,  the  local  administrative  body  be  empowered  ^««""'"«<'«'' 
"  to  raise  money  for  the  purchase  of  property  for  the 
"  purpose  of  opening  thoroughfares,  and  widening 
"  streets,  courts,  and  alleys,  so  as  to  improve  the  ven- 
"  tilation  of  the  densely  crowded  districts  of  town?,  as 
"  well  as  to  increase  the  general  convenience  of  traffic." 

XX  III 

XXIII.  It  will,  however,  be  comparatively  easy  to  prevent  ProviVioM  in 
^«  recurrence  of  similar  evils  in  future.     Provisions  for  jmuiing^lh*'' 
plating  the  width  of  courts  and  alleys  have  now  frequently  ^*'*'''  "'^  *"'"'^' 
'^ceived  the  sanction  of  Parliament,  and  clauses  have  been 
introduced  in  Acts  relating  to  Leeds,  Liverpool,  Manchester, 
^  London,  limiting  the  width  at  which  courts  may  be  built, 
^tich  limitations  have  long  since  been  made  with  reference  ;u 
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^ffM^fi/kr  the  width  of  streets,  where  the  public  traffic  is  affected  ;  but 
_^     it  is  only  lately  that  such  regulations  have  been  applied  to 

idthflT  suMii.  pinces  that  are  not  thoroughfares,  or  not  adapted  for  the 
passage  of  carriages. 

The  clauses  containing  these  restrictions  in  the  Liverpool 
Act  have  been  so  framed,  that  the  builders  have  found  the 
means  of  evading  their  beneficial  object.  The  Act  provides 
"  that  it  shall  not  be  lawful  to  build  any  house  in  any  court 
which  shall  not  be  open  for  the  space  of  15  feet  at  the  least 
from  the  ground  upwards  at  one  end  of  such  court."  The 
courts  have  been  constructed  with  a  proper  regard  as  to  width, 
but  in  some  cases  by  being  curved  and  branching  off  in 
several  directions,  entirely  prevent  a  free  current  of  air  from 
passing  along  them.*  The  evil  may  be  further  increased  by 
an  objectionable  power  contained  in  the  Act  to  permit  the 
narrowing  the  entrance  of  courts  by  erection  of  privies,  pro- 
vided that  they  do  not  reduce  the  width  to  less  than  six  feet, 
so  that  the  air  passing  through  this  channel  carries  with  it 
the  putrid  emanations  from  these  buildings  through  the  entire 
court.  The  Health  Committee  are  fortunately  intrusted  with 
the  power  of  preyenting  these  evils,  and  have  hitherto  very 
properly  exercised  it.  But  the  clauses  in  this  Act,  and  in  that 
for  Leeds  and  Manchester,  do  not  provide  for  the  increase  of 
the  width  of  the  courts  in  proportion  to  the  height  of  the 
adjacent  houses.  It  is  obvious  that  without  a  restriction  of 
this  kind  the  erection  of  lofty  houses  will  completely  defeat 
the  intention  of  such  provisions,  t 

In  the  course  of  our  investigations  our  attention  has  been 
frequently  drawn  to  the  propriety  of  recommending  the  adop- 
tion of  regulations  to  prevent  the  erection  of  houses  back  to 
back  so  as  to  obstruct  their  due  ventilation.  We  have  taken 
every  opportunity  of  ascertaining  the  opinions  of  practical 
men  upon  this  subject,  and  we  have  endeavoured  to  trace  any 
particular  evil  effects  upon  the  health  of  inhabitants  of  houses 
so  situated.  The  results  of  our  inquiries  do  not  convince  us 
that  the  evils  arising  from  such  a  mode  of  constructing  houses 
are  so  marked  as  to  call  for  any  special  enactment,  and  the 
testimony  of  builders,  while  they  confirm  this  opinion,  tends 
to  the  conclusion  that  means  may  be  provided  for  their  effi- 
cient ventilation.  The  mere  provision  that  an  open  space 
shall  be  left  at  the  back,  as  well  as  the  front  of  a  house. 


•  Eridenoe  of  Mr.  Ajninall,  Seoood  Report,  Q.  59. 
t  KvidcDM  of  Mr.  Cubitt,  FEnt  Report^  vol.  ti.  p.  261;  Mr.  Uutking, 
Seeaod  Report  SapplonMnt,  p^  163. 
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affords  little  security  for  a  due  supply  of  fresh  air  in*  the  in-  RegulatwmM 
terior,  while  the  addition  of  another  outer  wall,  besides  en-  —r 

hanring  the  cost  of  the  building,  increases  the  surface  exposed  WJ^*®'^*'*' 
to  the  damp  and  cold,  which  readily  penetrates  through  the 
scantily  constructed  walls  of  inferior  houses. 

We  are  unwilling,  therefore,  to  suggest  any  alterations  in 
the  law  calculated  to  interfere  with  the  internal  structure  of 
dwelling-houses,  which  we  are  not  quite  satisfied  are  neces- 
sary for  the  due  security  to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants. 
However  prudently  any  regulations  may  be  carried  into  exe- 
cution, they  must  eventually  increase  the  expense  of  con- 
struction, and  cause  an  addition  to  the  rent. 

TTiere  are,  however,  some  respects  in  which  regulations  are 
nrg^ently  required  to  compel  a  certain  amount  of  attention  to 
the  structure  of  houses,  and  to  prevent  the  habitation  of 
dwellings  so  badly  constructed  as  to  be  detrimental  to  health. 

"With  the  view  therefore  of  ensuring  better  external  Tweni^f-UM 
"  ventilation,  we  recommend  that  courts  and  alleys  be  *^""'"** 
*'  not  built  of  a  less  width  than  twenty  feet,  and  that 
"  they  have  an  opening  of  not  less  than  ten  feet  from 
"  the  ground  upwards  at  each  end  ;  the  width  of  the 
"  court  being  in  proportion  to  the  height  of  the 
"  houses." 

XXIV. 

XXIV.  The  extent  to  which  the  practice  of  living  in  cellars  Neeestity  foi 
prevails  in  some  large  towns  has  caused  the  enactment  of  tothctwcop* 
local  laws  for  their  regulation.  We  have  already  adverted  Sweulnp.** 
to  the  number  and  the  miserable  condition  of  the  inhabitants 
of  cellars,  as  well  as  of  the  abodes  themselves  in  Liverpool. 
hx  Manchester  the  number  of  inhabitants  of  cellars  is  com- 
puted at  18,000.  At  Preston  also  the  proportion  of  persons 
living  in  these  abodes  is  high,  when  compared  with  the  whole 
population.  In  those  towns,  however,  where  these  abodes 
prevail,  they  present  similar  scenes  of  misery  and  wretched- 
ness, and  afford  frequent  instances  of  the  occupation  of 
dwellings  totally  unfit  for  the  residence  of  human  beings. 
Examples  are  given  by  Dr.  Duncan  and  Mr.  Holme  of  their 
Wit  of  drainage  in  Liverpool ;  and  in  a  range  of  cellars  in 
Clitheroe,  it  is  stated  tliat  the  beds  were  found  raised  on 
tecks  to  keep  them  out  of  contact  with  the  water.* 

The  causes  of  mortality,  which  the  researches  of  Dr.  Duncan 
We  enabled  him  to  trace  to  the  vitiated  state  of  the  air  sur- 
funding  these  wretched  abodes  in  Liverpool,  apply  equally 
to  other  towns,  t 

*  Report  on  Large  Towns  in  Lancashire,  Seconil  Report,  vol.  i. 
f  See  Table  f  on  next  page. 
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II-      Local  Acts  have  already  been  passed  for  Liverpool,  Leeds, 
and  London,  prohibiting  the  use  of  cellars  as  dwellings,  unless 
they  are  bo  constructed  aa  lo  provide  proteclion  agiaiiist  the 
existence  of  such  evils  as  we  have  just  pointed  out. 
'^  "  We  recommend  that  such  provisions  be  made  general, 

"  and  that  after  a  limited  period  the  use  of  cellars  us 
"  dwellings  be  prohibited,  unless   the   rooms  are  of 
"  certain  dimensions,  are  provided  with  a  tire-place 
"  and  window,  of  sufficient  size,  and  made  to  open,  and 
"  have  an  open  space  in  front ;  and  that  (he  founda- 
"  tions  be  properly  drained." 
XXV.  We  have  already  adverled  to  Ihe  lamentable  defi- 
ciency found  to  enist  in  all  towns,  in  the  proper  supply  of 
necessaries  for  the  use  of  the  poorer  classes  of  the  [lopulatiun. 
The  extent  lo  which  this  defect  prevails  in  some  of  the  larger 
towns  is  almost  inconceivable.     At  Nottingham*  it  is  staled 
that  under  ihe  most  favourable  circumstances  houses  under  a 
rent  of  10/.  have  only  about  one  necessary  to  four  or  five 
houses,  and  frequently  the  inhabitants  of  eight  or  nine  bouses 
must    resort    to    one   place.     In  one  part  of  Manchester*!- 
the  wants  of  upwards  of  7000  inhabitants  are  supplied  by  33 
necessaries  only ;  and  in  Ashton,  Mr.  Coullhart  alludes  lo  a 
locality  where  there  are  only  two  privies  for  50  families.    This 
want  of  privies  is  also  described  as  being  one  of  the  marked 
characteristics  of  the  town  of  Merthyr  Tydvil4  and  in  parts 
even  of  the  Metropolis  the  deficiency  is  equally  great.     The 
cellar  dwellings  are  almost  of  necessity  unfurnished  with  these 
conveniences,  and  the  iuhabitanis  carry  out  the  filth  to  the 


t  Tablb  tliowiii^  the  Bale  of  SIcknen  m  Children  attendinK  ctrlaia  Scboolt  in 
Mancbeiter,  according  lo  ihe  CUa  at  tbvir  Uwclliiigi,  from  the  Itepuituii  Large 
Towui  in  lAncaihirr. 
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•  FinI  R«pon,  vol.  i,  p.  313. 

t  Report  oil  Lug«  Taifiu  iti  LAiicaihire.  Secninl  Repoil,  vul.  i. 
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nearest  channel,  witliout  regard  to  the  injury  or  nuisance  that  lUgtMiAnaf 
it  may  cause  to  the  neighbourhood,  while  in  many  cases  the         L-J^' 
doorways,  passages,  and  pavements  are  defiled.     Similar  want  i*®^*Jj"S**  *' 
of  regulations  prevail  in  all  towns,  and  may  be  found  in  parts  priftoi. 
of  the  Metropolis. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  the  extensive  injury  to 
health,  decency,  and  morals  which  such  defective  arrange- 
Dents  inevitably  entail.  The  large  numbers  resorting  to 
those  places  deprive  them  of  all  privacy.  To  save  the  space 
occupied  by  a  privy  in  each  house,  a  number  of  them  for  the 
use  of  an  entire  population  of  a  court  are  commonly  crowded 
together  in  one  corner,  and  not  unfrequently  placed  under 
other  dwelling-houses.  This  is  especially  the  case  at  Not- 
tiojfham,*  and  in  some  parts  of  Manchester.  These  places 
being  resr^rted  to  by  great  numbers,  and  under  no  regulations 
as  to  cleansing,  are  constantly  in  the  most  disgusting  state  of 
filth,  and  are  the  causes  of  as  great  injury  \o  the  health  of  the 
inhabitants  in  their  immediate  vicinity  as  any  of  the  numerous 
influences,  that  we  have  already  brought  under  notice. 

But  the  injury  is  not  alone  confined  to  the  health  of  the  LotwHiexp*^ 
occupants ;  the  owners  of  the  houses  also  suffer  great  losses,  lanciioraa. 
Many  instances  occur  where  the  walls  of  the  adjoining  houses 
tre  constantly  wet  with  fetid  fluid,  which  frequently  affects 
ihe  atmosphere  of  the  rooms  so  as  to  render  it  impossible  to 
keep  food  for  one  single  night  without  its  becoming  tainted. t 
The  walls  of  the  houses  receive  considerable  damage,  and  the 
foundations  are  completely  saturated  with  the  foul  water  that 
percolates  through  from  the  cesspools.     The  deterioration  of 
property  from  lliis  cause  is  very  considerable.     Added  to  this, 
a  constant  loss  is  incurred  by  the  inability  of  tenants  to  pay 
their  rents,  from  sickness,  and  not  unfrequently  from  the  im- 
possibility of  finding  persons  reduced  so  low  in  the  scale  of 
society  as  to  occupy  such  abodes. 

It  is  difficult  to  form  any  estimate  of  the  actual  losses  en- 
tailed, botli  upon  the  landlord  and  the  tenant,  by  this  neglect 
of  common  cleanliness  and  decency.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
^  it  is  a  most  false  economy.  It  is  commonly  alleged  that 
It  useless  to  improve  the  houses  inhabited  by  the  poorer 
<^bsses,  because  there  are  no  public  regulations  to  enforce 
attention  to  their  constant  cleanliness,  and  that  in  the  absence 
^  such  arrangements  they  would  soon  recur  to  their  former 
<^ition.  It  is  moreover  stated  that  the  occupiers  have  not 
4e  means  of  remunerating  the  owners  for  the  outlay. 

•  First  Report,  vol.  i.  p.  316. 
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UffmiaiUmftT  These  allegations  have  probably  been  drawn  from  the  fact 
muMmgM,  ^^  ^ncYi  large  numbers  of  the  poorer  classes  being  found  to 
JJJ*Jj*l^|^J  exist  in  their  present  miserable  abodes,  where  they  are  obliged 
iprorMMBts.  to  tolerate  the  scenes  of  filth  around  them,  to  which  they 
become  inured  by  habit,  and  continue  to  live  among,  from 
the  difficulty  of  finding  better  residences.  It  is  certain,  that 
under  such  circumstances,  better  habits  cannot  be  acquired, 
nor  if  in  existence  are  they  likely  to  be  retained.  It  cannot 
be  denied  that  the  poorest  classes  would  most  readily  appre- 
ciate any  improvement  which  affords  the  means  of  speedily 
removing  the  present  accumulations  of  filth  from  tlie  vicinity 
of  their  houses,  and  which  would  free  them  from  their  inju- 
rious consequences.  Such  amelioration  of  their  dwellings  by 
improving  their  health,  and  enabling  them  to  follow  their  em- 
ployments with  fewer  interruptions  from  sickness,  would  also 
increase  the  means  at  their  disposal  for  paying  their  rents,  and 
meeting  other  demands  upon  them. 
npnnreneBtt  ia  We  have  already  shown  the  economy  with  which  the 
rnia|MB«it  for  introduction  of  systematic  regulations  for  the  due  cleansing 
OTifffff  rriw,  ®^  privies  is  attended,  as  exhibited  in  the  cities  of  Edinburgh 
and  Aberdeen.  Even  with  the  present  defective  structural 
arrangements,  a  greater  security  might  be  given  against  the 
existence  of  the  present  evils  by  increasing  the  number  of  the 
conveniences  for  the  poor,  and  by  requiring  that  all  cesspools 
(as  long  as  they  are  permitted  to  be  continued)  should  be 
constructed  of  such  materials,  and  in  such  manner,  as  to  pre- 
vent the  percolation  of  moisture  into  the  adjoining  soil,  as 
well  as  offensive  emanations.  At  present  they  are  very  com- 
monly open  to  the  air,  and  discharge  all  their  effluvia  in  such 
a  manner,  that  it  must  be  inhaled  by  the  inhabitants.  Tlie 
general  introduction  of  sewers  and  drains,  accompanied  by  a 
reduction  in  the  cost  of  their  construction,  will  afford  the 
means  of  gradually  extending  to  the  habitations  of  the  poorer 
classes  a  system  of  removing  all  such  refuse  by  the  application 
of  water,  at  once  the  cheapest  and  most  effectual  method. 
This  system,  which  is  now  rapidly  extending,  has  already 
been  introduced  into  the  houses  of  some  of  the  labouring 
classes  in  parts  of  London.*  A  reduction  in  cost  will  arise 
from  the  use  of  more  cheaply  constructed  drains  than  have 

*  The  ordinary  expense  of  cleaniing  cenpoolt  is  stated  in  the  Metropolis 
to  be  1/.  per  annum  (First  Report,  vol.  ii.  p.  370).  It  is  stated  that  Water 
Companies  could  construct  and  maintain  in  repair  an  apparatus  in  the 
nature  of  a  water^loset  or  soil«pan,  and  house-drains  for  the  removal  of  all 
refuse  and  waste  water,  for  a  rental  of  from  5t.  to  6«.  per  tenement  ])er 
annum,  or  a  weekly  charge  of  \\d.  per  bouse. 
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tehcrto  usually  been  adopted.     We  have  had  before  us  spe-  Rtg^titf^tfit 

onens  of  earthenware-pipe  drains,  capable  of  bearings  any         —T^  * 

fressure  that  they  can  in  practice  ever  be  subjected  to,  which 

qpear  to  us  to  be  well  calculated  for  the  construction  of  the 

■Mdler  description  of  drains.     If  properly  glazed   inside, 

%  would  be  impermeable,  and  having  fewer  joints  than 

ta^ork,  would  offer  less  resistance  by  friction  to  the  water 

to  be  conveyed  away,  and  be  less  apt  to  allow  the  escape  of 

tb  foul  emanations,  which  are  a  common  cause  of  complaint 

•itlithe  present  description  of  drains. 

We  have  deemed  it  proper  to  draw  attention  to  the  econo- 
mical improvements  that  may  be  effected  by  the  application 
tf  water  for  the  speedy  and  cleanly  removal  of  refuse  from 
tk  interior  of  houses.  We  must  express  our  opinion  that 
Qk  present  objectionable  system  of  privies  and  cesspools 
■wW  be  superseded,  whenever  tlie  more  general  introduc- 
'■B  of  sewers  and  drains,  combined  with  a  better  supply  of 
*%,  will  permit. 
A  fifw  local  Acts  contain  clauses,  empowering  the  autho-  Jj^-JnlTte'tEIIi 
^  to  compel  the  erection  of  privies.  Those  for  Salford,  purpoMt. 
^pool,  and  Leeds,  have  such  provisions.  The  Acts  for 
k  two  latter  places  were  passed  in  1842.  At  Liver- 
pwl,  the  powers  are  enforced  with  regard  to  all  newly 
^<tttod  houses  in  courts,  but  no  provision  has  been  made  for 
« removal  of  the  refuse.  The  old  system  of  cesspools  is 
<^ued,  and  they  are  in  some  instances  so  placed  that  they 
^•OMt  be  emptied  without  carrjring  their  contents  through 
^Wses.  It  is,  however,  required  that  they  be  furnished 
^  a  flue  to  carry  off  the  foul  air.  The  Act  for  Salford  has 
1*«  in  force  since  the  year  1830,  but  we  fear  that  there  is 
<^i  a  lamentable  deficiency  in  the  proper  number  of  conve- 
*8i«8  for  the  poorer  classes  in  that  town. 

But  we  hesitate  to  propose,  as  a  fixed  rule,  that  such  an 
^i^^ition  shall  be  made  to  all  existing  houses.  In  the  most 
^•"^^ly  crowded  and  narrow  courts  it  would  be  impracticable 
to  find  sufficient  space  for  them  without  compelling  their  erec- 
**  «  the  interior  of  houses,  an  arrangement  under  their 
P^^W  defective  construction  scarcely  desirable.  We  would, 
^«fcre,  prefer  that  the  local  authority  should  be  intrusted 
^  the  discretionary  power  of  compelling  their  erection, 
*Kre  circumstances  permit,  and  in  all  cases,  that  they  should 
^ttife  them  to  be  kept  in  decent  order,  and  properly  screened 
''^  view.  In  many  places  it  would  be  a  great  accommo- 
^wn  were  public  necessaries  erected,  provided  with  a  suffi- 
▼oi.  I.  I 
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**  ciency  of  water,  and  placed  under  special  regulations  for  tl 
*  mainteoance  and  cleanliness. 

latBnul  itruc- 

^'"'rwemtjink  "  ^*  therefore  recommend  that   the  provisions   ab 

JtfCMHMMiaticNi.  **  referred  to  be  made  general,  and  that  all  new  hoi 

**  be  provided  with  proper  necessaries  for  the  acci 

"  modation  of  the  inmates.'' 

straetu*  of  XXVI.  In  the  course  of  our  inquiries,  we  have  collec 

JjjJJJJSJJ,*"  the  opinions  of  men  in  practice  as  builders,  and  especially  tl 
IS^yvi^im!^  cbgaged  in  the  erection  of  houses  for  the  occupation  of 
labouring  classes,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  the  effec 
regtdations  restraining  the  mode  of  constructing  houses,  eit 
for  increasing  their  stability,  or  for  protection  from  fire.  ' 
tendency  of  the  evidence  has  led  us  to  the  conclusion  that 
general  interference  with  the  minute  details  of  buildings 
the  poorer  classes  in  the  great  majority  of  towns  in  Engl 
and  Wales  is  unnecessary.  The  peculiar  circumstances  of 
or  two  towns  appear  to  have  called  for  the  interference  of 
Legislature  for  the  correction  of  evils  there  prevalent, 
addition  to  the  Metropolis,  Liverpool  and  Bristol  are  the  c 
towns  under  the  operation  of  a  Building  Act.  Tliey  h 
both  been  passed  within  the  last  few  years ;  sufficient  t 
has  therefore  scarcely  elapsed  to  enable  us  to  trace  with  > 
tainty  the  results  produced  by  the  operation  of  these  la 
The  Act  for  Liverpool  is  one  of  peculiar  stringency,  and  c 
lains  clauses,  regulating  the  size  of  the  timbers  of  buildii 
with  many  details,  which  have  not  yet  been  applied  to 
other  town, 
lofbtqneney  of        The  results  of  the  inquiries  into  the  number  of  fires  am 

Atm  in  the  tene*    _  ^  *  ,  /.*i.ti. 

I  of  the  poor,  houses  of  the  poorer  classes  show,  that  if  the  buildnigs 
constructed  and  covered  with  incombustible  materials,  f 
are  not  more  frequent  or  more  destructive,  when  thej 
occur  in  towns,  where  there  are  no  legislative  regulations 
the  building  of  party-wails,*  or  for  other  securities  aga 
fire,  than  in  the  Metropolis,  where  such  regulations  li 
long  been  in  force.  The  comparative  in  frequency  of  fires  ' 
occur  in  this  class  of  tenements  is  ascribed  partly  to  the  roi 
of  the  poor  being  rardy  left  unoccupied,  and  jmrtly  to 
Bknal)  quantity  of  firing  generally  in  use.  Out  of  5774  t 
that  took  place  in  the  Metropolis  between  the  years  18S 


*  The  term  '^  party-wallf  *'  it  generally  underetxMHl  amon-^  huihle; 
meaiiitig  a  wall  between  two  houses,  built  for  the  purposes  of  ])reveiitiii| 
^Xtenaimi  of  §m,  more  iiibitautiully  tbau  is  necessary  tor  the  stability  « 


k 
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1848,  ODly  142  occurred  in  houses  built  for,  and  occupied  by  Bmi^Hmtflt 
tke  labouring  classes,  and  of  these,  six  only  extended  to  the  '**^'' 

idjoining  houses.  Mr.  Braid  wood  observes  that  'Mheinten-  For  f«w«iia«i  of 
aty  of  a  fire,  and  the  chances  of  its  spreading,  depends  upon 
tbe  cubical  contents  and  the  quality  of  the  material,  but  that 
is  Tery  trifling  in  a  house  built  for  labourers,  containing  from 
four  to  six  room."  He  states,  that  anything  in  the  shape  of 
I  brick  wall  will  prevent  the  extension  of  fire  in  such  tene- 
Bents,  even  a  nine-inch  wall,  provided  it  goes  through  the 
nof.  In  this  opinion  that  '*  party- walls "  are  unnecessary 
far  small  houses,  he  is  confirmed  by  Mr.  Ramsay»  the  sur- 
veyor for  an  Insurance  Office,  resident  in  Lancashire.  At 
LiTerpool,  where  the  losses  from  fires  have  been  most  exten- 
are,  no  fires  appear  to  have  communicated  to  adjacent  houses 
from  absence  of  party-walls.  It  is  stated  by  the  secretary  of 
tkeFire  Police  Committee,  that  **  there  are  no  houses  with- 
•st  a  wall  separating  them,  but  although  this  is  generally 
Tcrj  thin,  it  is  sufficient  to  prevent  the  extension  of  fire/' 

At  other  places  fires  are  comparatively  so  rare  in  the 
helliflgs  of  the  labouring  classes,  that  the  present  risk  of  fire 
*%inating  and  extending  among  the  houses  occupied  by 
iem,  does  not  appear,  from  the  results  of  our  inquiries,  to 
k  sufficiently  great  to  require  ah  extraordinary  precaution 
fti  security  against  such  accidents.*  AAer  a  careful  con- 
ifa^on  of  the  facts  and  opinions  adduced  before  us,  on  this 
^ject,  we  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  it  is  not  re- 
^te  to  introduce  into  a  general  measure,  relating  chiefly 
^tke  improvement  of  the  dwellings  of  the  poorer  classes, 
i^riogent  regulations,  which  would  necessarily  increase  the 
QM  of  construction,  solely  to  provide  against  risks  from  Are, 
pmtd  so  rarely  to  occur  in  that  description  of  tenements. 

Tie  proper  ventilation  of  buildings  has  not,  until  recently,  VeniiiBiu«. 
'retired  that  share  of  attention  on  the  part  of  the  public  that 
i^srious  influence  upon  health  deserves;  and  architects  and 
Mulders  rarely  make  any  provision  in  buildings  constructed 
^them  for  a  regular  supply  of  fresh,  or  the  removal  of 
vitiilcd  air,  beyond  what  is  afforded  by  the  windows,  doors, 
^open  chimneys.  The  improvements  in  the  construction 
•foldings,  by  closing  all  crevices,  through  which,  in  old 
^  ill-built  houses,  a  large  supply  of  fresh  air  was  cotistantly 
v^nnUed,  have  partly  contributed  to  the  necessity  for  more 

•  Efidence  of  Mr.  Kaye,  Fint  Htpott,  vol.  ii.  p.  880 ;  Mr.  Thorp,  f ol.  li. 
^ttj;  Mr.  Corbet,  voL  ii.  p.  324.  These  witiicises  coucur  in  opinion, 
^  the  money  that  would  l)e  required  for  a  party-wall  might  be  much 
•"«  tdTantageously  applied  in  laying  ou  pipes  and  other  conreiiicncei  for 
•pply  of  water. 

i  2 
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gJSy"/**'  systematic  ventilatioii,  while  the  advanced  state  of  medical 
inquiry  has  led  to  a  conviction  of  the  vast  evils  consequent 
upon  breathing  vitiated  air. 

It  is  now  well  ascerUuned  that  living  in  such  impure  at- 
mospheres as  generally  surround  the  poor  in  their  habita- 
tions, as  well  as  in  fieu;tories  and  workshops,*  induces  con- 
sumption, renders  the  constitution  more  prone  to,  and  less 
able  to  resist  the  attacks  of  diseases  of  various  kinds,  espe* 
cially  iever,  and  by  depressing  the  physical  energies,  causes  a 
resort  to  stimulants,  resulting  in  habits  of  intemperance.  The 
application  of  a  sufficient  remedy  for  the  serious  evils  arising 
from  this  cause  in  the  interior  of  houses  would,  we  are  con- 
vincedy  contribute  largely  to  promote  the  health  of  the  poorer 
classes. 

•li  to  b»  The  object  in  devising  any  mode  for  the  eflectual  ventilation 

of  dwellingrs,  is  to  be  attained  by  producing  so  gradual  a 
movement  of  the  air,  introduced  in  sufficient  quantity,  and  at 
a  proper  temperature,  that  while  it  constantly  replaces  the 
vitiated  air,  and  keeps  up  a  pure  supply,  its  ingress  shall  be 
imperceptible  to  the  occupants  of  the  apartments.  If  the 
movement  is  too  sluggish,  the  ventilation  is  ineffectual, — ^if  too 
rapid,  the  current  becomes  perceptible,  and  is  complained  of 
as  offensive,  and  the  further  admission  of  air  is  certainly  pre- 
vented by  closing  the  aperture,  when  within  control  of  the 
inmates.  The  poor,  when  badly  fed  and  clothed,  and  ill- 
supplied  with  firing,  are  particularly  sensitive  to  currents  of 
air ;  and,  ignorant  of  the  effects  of  breathing  an  impure  at- 
mosphere, prefer  the  warmth  of  air  vitiated  by  respiration. 

Notwithstanding  the  apparent  difficulties  with  which  the 
ventilation  of  private  dwellings  is  surrounded,  a  minute  exa- 
mination of  the  circumstances  of  the  case  has  assured  us  that 
no  field  of  improvement  holds  out  a  more  promising  result 
than  that  which  may  be  anticipated  in  future  from  the  more 
successful  ventilation,  even  of  the  humblest  dwellings.  The 
progress  of  science  has  explained  its  nature  and  importance. 
Sanatory  measures  for  draining  and  cleansing  will  effect  at 
least  one-half  the  remedy  by  removing  those  impurities  that 
have  hitherto  so  largely  polluted  the  atmosphere  in  towns, 
more  especially  in  the  habitations  of  the  poor.  Less  air  is 
requisite  for  ventilation  in  proportion  to  its  purity,  and,  con- 
sequently the  risk  of  offence  from  currents  must  be  diminished 
where  adequate  ventilation  is  provided. 


^  Evidence  of  Mr.  Toynbee^  First  Report,  vol.  i.  p.  60,  et  teq. ;  Dr.  Guy, 
Td.  i.  p.  M. 
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These  considerations  give  us  great  confidence,  in  the  expec-  i^fa^y^A 

tation  that  ventilation  will  be  much  improved  in  proportion         

as  its  nature  and  importance  is  better  known  ;  more  especially     ^•■**i«*«« 
when  plans  for  warming  and  ventilation  shall  be  minutely 
studied,  and  incorporated  in  original  designs,  instead  of  being 
merely  applied,  as  is  too  oflen  the  case  at  present,  to  build- 
ings already  constructed  or  designed,  without  reference  to 
this  important  object.     This   is   the  great  and  paramount 
object  that  should  be  pressed  upon  the  attention  of  architects 
iiid  builders.*     If  structural  arrangements  are  provided  in 
pablic  buildings  and  private  dwellings,  ventilation  will  then 
ittain  that  facility  and  economy  of  execution  Mrithout  which 
its  general  introduction  cannot  be  anticipated  to  the  extent 
thit  its  importance  requires.     But  exclusively  of  such  sys- 
tematic improvements  as  may  justly  be  anticipated  in  new 
kildings,  where  this  subject  is  fully  considered,  we  have 
reason  to  look  forward  to  additional  improvement  in  this  de- 
pfftment.     The  very  simple  fact,  that  vitiated  air  always  rises, 
uder  ordinary  circumstances,  shows  that  if  two  apertures  be 
provided  in  every  apartment,  one  below  and  another  above, 
«d  valves  be  arranged  so  that  they  may  be  adjusted  with 
Idlity  and  accuracy  to  the  circumstances  of  the  moment,  the 
■toral  laws  that  regulate  the  movement  of  vitiated  air  will 
ifldace  a  perpetual  change,  and  prevent  that  extreme  con- 
taaioation  which  is  so  often  observed.     Extended  systematic 
ventilation,  with  all  its  peculiarities  and  powers  of  adaptation, 
can  only  be  obtained  and  is  only  required  in  public  buildings 
or  other  large  establishments ;  but  it  cannot  be  too  strongly 
pointed  out,  that  many  just  objections  to  ventilation,  as  it  is 
>t  present  effected,  arise  from  the  fact  that  the  feet  principally 
ve  subjected  to  a  cold  current,  in  ordinary  apartments,  while 
tlttWd  may  be  in  a  hot  stagnant  atmosphere  loaded  with 
entitled  air,  and  saturated  with  moisture,  produced  by  the 
^Kith,  by  combustion  from  lamps  and  candles,   and  from 
otiKr  sources.     A  superior  aperture,  and  the  most  moderate 
>^tion  to  the  point  selected  for  its  introduction,  will  secure 
^e  admission  of  fresh  air  without  the  current  being  per- 
^ptible  to  the  human  frame,  and  prevent  it  from  attaining 
^  condition  where,  by  long  continuance  in  a  heated  atmo- 
^here,  slight  movements  of  air  become  ofiensive. 

Several  plans  of  a  very  simple  kind  have  been  laid  before 
u^  both  for  introducing  fresh  and  removing  the  vitiated  air. 
Mr.  Hoskingf  and  Mr.  Holme  have  recommended  the  intro- 

*  Report  on  Newcaatle  asd  other  Towns,  Second  Report,  vol.  iL 
t  See  woodcntt)  poit  pp.  183, 184. 
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[M  auction  of  an  aperture  at  the  top  of  crery  room  to  carry  off 
the  Ti^iatfd  air  hy  a  flue  passmg  up  hy  the  side  of  the 
ebimiiey.  This  is  the  principle  which  Dr.  Amott  •  considers 
indispeosable  lor  proper  ventilation.  Mr.  Toynbeet  has  ahio 
curied  this  principle  into  successful  practice  by  inserting  into 
the  window  plates  of  pierced  zinc  for  the  admission  of  fresh  air. 
A  marked  improTement  has  followed  their  introduction,  which 
has  been  gratefully  acknowledged  by  those  who  have  benefited 

from  it 

Although  some  of  the  witnesses  have  urged  upon  us  the 
propriety  of  enforcing  the  introduction  of  a  system  of  venti- 
lation in  private  dwellings,  the  general  bakuace  of  opinion  is 
adverse  to  that  Tiew.  In  this  conclusion  we  concur ;  and 
although  attaching  the  utmost  importance  to  the  introdnction 
of  some  means  of  purifying  the  air  in  the  abodes  of  the  poor, 
we  cannot  recommend  the  adoption  of  compulsory  provisions 
foil  ikis  purpose,  which,  even  if  capable  of  enforcement, 
9Uist  lea4  to  an  inteclevenoe  with  the  privacy  of  domestic  life 
most  ohijectioiiable.  The  application  of  prc^r  principles  must 
}^  t^  reauH  of  a  more  general  acquaintance  with  the  subject 
(VK  i^Q  PiArt  of  individuals. 

Wmi  gfjWBjiter       Sufficient  attention  Ima  not  hitherto  been  paid  to  the  proper 

pabUeiwort.  vent^atiw  of  places  intended  for  public  resort,  such  as 
chwrchicaf  courts  of  justice,  concert  and  assembly  rooms, 
tkioatresy  and  places  of  the  like  description :  in  all  cases  where 
h^osea  or  rooms  are  tioensed,  it  may  be  possible  to  make 
propcv  ventilation  one  of  the  conditions  in  such  Keence. 

STte'tdSS^  In  legturd  alao  to  schools,  the  greatest  injury  is  experienced 
by  the  yoiia^  children,  whose  tender  age  makes  them  espe- 
^inHf  tmoepiihlt  of  iigury  firom  the  constant  respiration  of  a 
viilJiMed  atmosphere.  The  facta  disckMed  show  the  extent  of 
inaUentipn  to  this  subject,  especially  among  the  private 
Qchopb  no^  connected  with  or  supported  by  funds  raised  bjT 
any  public  body.  At  the  same  tioM  they  fiilly  establish  the 
vjjyyjrtfWAff  gf  providing  a  sufficiency  of  pure  air  for  the  re- 
apj^%tio^  of  thoae  chtklren,  who  are  subject,  during  t]|e 
ra^yaiying  periods  of  the  day,  to  the  depressing  iniluenees  of 
^  vMate4  W  IB  thek  own  dwellings.} 

PafcyOtky  iiin  It^efe  internal  evila  axe  greatly  aggravated  by  the  unhealthy 
sites  of  a  laicgn  pvoportioik  of  schools,  especially  of  thoee 
MafiM^  under  thn  anme  of  ^  dan^  schools.'^  Their  siten 
anpeax  ^,  be  vardy  ohosen  wiAh  proper  regard  to  the  facilities 


*  IftTidenoe^  Itnt  Report^  vot  i.  p.  55. 
f  Svidenoe,  first  ^^rj^  \al.  k  j).  70. 
/  Bepoti  on  Large'T&wbt  iq  Lw||ji|lhif% 
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fat  eitemal  ventilation,  or  reservadoD  of  space  for  the  recrea-  ^Vf^f^T^f"^ 
to  of  the  scholars.     The  schools  kept  in  private  houses,        ^^"^ 
Wii«\er,  exhibit  the  worst  evUs  of  this  kind.     They  abound  Sl^^Jf*** 
it  all  large  towns  ;*  and  are  described  as  frequently  situated 
ii  courts  and  dirty  lanes,  and  surrounded  by  and  oflen  con-* 
tiiuiig  filth  of  every  description. 
We  have  deemed  it  right  to  draw  especial  attention  to  this 
alyect,  which  has  been  forcibly  brought  under  the  notice  ol 
&e Commissioners  in  the  course  of  their  recent  investigations ; 
■d  it  appears  to  us  to  be  well   worthy   of  consideration 
vMier  some  means  should  not  be  adopted  for  placing  the 
vnUbtion  and  cleansing  of  public  schools,  and  especially 
thae  known  by  the  name  of  dame  schools,  under  some  eflec- 
tiw  regulation.     We,  however,  have  the  satisfaction  of  re- 
porting, that  in  schools  under  the  management  of  intelligent 
■Biers,  a  great  anxiety  is  generally  evinced  for  improvement 
■  tkeir  ventilation :  and  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  they 
■e  receiving  constant  aid  from  the  suggestions  given  by  the 
iifectors  of  schools,  appointed  imder  the  Board  of  Educa- 
fim  of  your  Majesty's  Privy  Council.     From  these  observa- 
fiiM  we  must,  however,  except  the  dame  or  private  schools. 

"  We  therefore  recommend  that  measures  be  adopted  for    2W»^i»«A 

*•  promoting  a  proper  system  of  ventilation  in  all  edi-      «««"«*•<«»• 

"  fices  for  public  assemblage  and  resort,  especially 

^  those  for  the  education  of  youth." 

xxvii. 
HVII.  But  while  we  hesitate  to  recommend  the  intro-  Oa  the  cieanriiif 

owtion  of  any  provisions  for  regulating  by  law  the  ventila- 

tioB  of  private  dwellings  on  the  ground  of  the  objections  that 

nMj  justly  be  raised  to  the  intrusion  of  public  officers  ueces- 

«vy  ibr  enforcing  it,  we  feel  that  there  are  some  points  on 

»ludi  the  public  safety  demands  the  exercise  of  a  power  on 

tic  pirt  of  a  public  authority  to  compel  attention  to  the  in- 

tenol  condition  of  houses  so  as  to  prevent  their  continuance 

^  sndi  a  filthy  and  unwholesome  state  as  to  endanger  the 

With  of  the  public- 

Dr.  Southwood  Smithf  mentions  an  instance  which  has 

come  under  his  notice  in  the  Metropolis,  where  no  less  than  IQ 

pcnois  were  lying  ill  of  fever  at  one  time  in  the  same  house. 

It  vniK  proved  that  fever  had  prevailed  there  for  six  weeks, 

>Bd  Ittd  previously  attacked  other  occupants,  some  of  whom 

Wdied.     A  provision  has  since  been  introduced  into  the  a  *na  a  Vict. 

^Bcpoiton  Large  Towns  in  Lancashire,  Second  Report,  vol.  i.;  Kvi- 
^  of  Dr.  Arnott,  First  Report,  vol.  i.  ^  53 ;  Mr.  Toyubee,  vol.  i.  p.  78 ; 
^fKi  00  Durham,  Second  Report,  vol.  li. 

T  £f  UUnce,  First  Report,  vol.  i.  p.  37. 
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^^'fj*''^/'''  Metropolitan'  Police  Act,  enabling  a  maj^strate,  on  c 
of  the  parish  authorities  and  medical  officer,  to  ( 
whitewashing  and  cleansing  of  houses  when  in  sucl: 
condition  as  to  lead  to  the  fear  that  they  are  inji 
health.  This  enactment  is  represented  as  defective 
want  of  a  power  to  recover  the  expenses  from  the 
At  present  the  occupiers  only  are  liable,  who  are  f 
nnable  to  pay  even  this  small  expense. 

The  communication  from  Mr.  Ramsay*  shows  tl 
to  which  this  practice  has  been  carried  out  in  the  M 
of  Scotland.  The  extreme  prevalence  of  epidemic 
induced  the  police  authorities  to  take  active  measures 
their  extension ;  and  although  not  vested  with  legal ; 
to  enter  houses  for  the  purpose,  by  the  judicious  mai 
of  their  officers  they  have  contrived,  at  a  very  small 
to  give  the  advantage  of  cleansing  to  a  large  numbei 
who  now  gpratefiilly  acknowledge  the  benefit,  an' 
admit  the  servants  of  the  authorities  employed  in  i 
We  believe  that  these  and  other  salutary  powers  \ 
exercised  during  the  visitation  of  the  cholera  in  the  y< 

Similar  powers  were  exercised  at  the  same 
England  with  equally  beneficial  results.  A  tempora 
Parliament  empowered  the  Lords  of  the  Privy  C 
issue  rules  for  enforcing  sufficient  cleanliness  in  the  i 
well  as  the  exterior  of  dwellings.  Since  this  Act  ex 
general  laws  have  been  in  force  for  such  purpose 
believe  that  there  is  now  no  Act  except  tliat  above 
to,  for  regulating  the  police  courts  of  the  Metropolis 
local  Act  for  the  improvement  of  the  town  ol  Le( 
taining  any  similar  provisions.  We  have  received  a 
timony  that  such  a  power  is  much  needed. 

The  clause  in  the  Metropolitan  Police  Act  does  n 
ris^  the  interference  of  the  parish  authorities  until 
lapse  of  seven  days.     During  the  prevalence  of  any 
disorder  we  apprehend  that  diseases  may  be  most  ex 
spread  in  this  time,  and  we  have  therefore  proposed 
period  be  more  limited. 

"  On  these  grounds  we  recommend  that,  on  c 
of  the  parish  medical  or  other  authorize* 
that  any  house  or  premises  are  in  such  a  f 
"  unwholesome  state  as  to  endanger  the  heal 
public,  and  an  infectious  disorder  exists  the 
local  administrative  body  have  power  to  rec 
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*  Pint  Report,  ?o1.  ii.  p.  383. 
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«  landlord    to    cleanse  it   properly,   without  delay ;  ^'^^^JT; 
"  and  in  case  of  his  neglect,  or  inability,  to  do  so  by       jl^^ 
"  its  own  officers,  and  recover  the  expense  from  the         — 
«  landlord." 

ZXVIII. 

XXVIII.  The  absence  of  all  provisions  for  the  proper  re-  Regulation'  < 

1^.111  \  n  ^  lodging -boaat 

gulation  of  common  lodging-houses  lias  been  a  most  frequent 
subject  of  complaint  in  the  several  towns  visited.  They  arc 
represented  invariably  to  be  the  places  where  many  infectious 
disorders  originate,  and  whence  they  are  spread  over  the  whole 
country  by  the  numerous  vagrants  there  exposed  to  the  risk 
of  infection.  No  provision  is  ever  made  for  their  ventilation, 
ind  the  evils  arising  from  its  absence  are  largely  increased  by 
the  numbers  nightly  crowded  together,  in  spaces  quite  incom- 
patible with  decency,  or  with  the  maintenance  of  a  healthy 
itmosphere.  There  are,  however,  many  places  occupied  as 
lodging-houses,  which  from  their  confined  situation  are  quite 
iacapable  of  any  ventilation,  and  are  in  other  respects  totally 
unfit  for  the  abode  of  man.* 

Instances  occur  frequently  where  the  beds  are  placed  in 
tiers  one  above  the  other.  Dr.  Howard,  who  has  had  gpreat 
experience  from  his  connexion  with  the  fever  wards  of  the 
hospital  at  Manchester,  states  that  he  considers  the  lodging- 
JKiuses  as  tlie  most  frequent  source  of  infectious  fevers  in 
Manchester,  and  he  ascribes  the  permanence  of  the  infection 
to  the  want  of  cleanliness  in  the  beds,  which  are  rarely  puri- 
fied, even  afler  having  been  occupied  by  patients  suffering 
from  fever. 

No  regulations  exist  to  provide  for  the  removal  of  a  patient 
attacked  with  fever,  and  no  precautions  are  taken  to  prevent 
the  extension  of  infection.  A  lamentable  proof  of  the  fre- 
quency and  rapid  spread  of  such  disorders,  in  the  absence  of 
all  provisions  for  their  prevention,  is  given  in  the  Report  on 

Manchester,  t 

Although  no  provisions  have  yet  been  made  by  law,  as  far 
as  we  are  aware,  for  the  regulation  of  lodging-houses  in  any 
part  of  England  and  Wales,  such  powers  have  been  granted 
for  some  places  in  Scotland,  where  they  have  been  exercised 
with  great  advantage.  The  Commissioners  of  Police  for  the 
horough  of  Calton,  which  forms  part  of  the  city  of  Glasgow, 
have  power  to  license  all  the  lodging-houses,  and  to  issue 
regulations  for  their  proper  management. |     Under  these  pro- 


*  Report  by  Dr.  Duncan  on  Liverpool,  First  Re]iort,  vol.  i.  p.  155  ;  on 
Ltrge  Towns  in  Lancashire,  Second  Report,  vol.  i. 
t  Report  on  Large  Towns  in  Lancashire,  Second  Report,  vol.  i. 
I  Supplement  to  this  Report,  p.  192.  ,, 
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^^1^^^  visions  they  place  a  limit  on  the  niunber  of  persons  to  be 
Homut.  accommodated  in  each  house  licensed,  they  require  that  the 
—  house  shall  be  whitewashed  periodically,  and  that  in  other 
respects  due  attention  shall  be  paid  to  cleanliness,  and  above 
all,  that  immediate  notice  shall  be  given  of  the  occurrence  of 
any  case  of  sickness.  Under  these  regulations  many  ill- 
conducted  lodging-houses,  the  common  resort  of  the  infamous 
of  both  sexes,  have  been  suppressed, >  while  those  now  re- 
maining, being  licensed,  are  under  the  more  direct  control  of 
the  Commissioners. 
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XXX. 

w  wivaotage  of 
labUahiof 
iliUe  walks. 


'*  For  these  reasons  we  recommend  that  Magistrates  have 
power  to  license  and  to  issue  rules,  to  be  approved 
of  by  the  CrowQ,  for  the  regulation  of  lodg^ng- 
"  houses  for  the  reception  of  vagrants,  trampers,  and 
"  other  such  wayfarers." 

XXIX.  The  most  eminent  medical  witnesses  concur  in 
declaring,  that  it  is  by  the  careful  observation  of  the  causes 
of  disease  and  mortality  ope^futing  upon  large  classes  of  the 
community,  that  the  mo(le  and  extent  of  their  operation  may 
be  ascertained,  and  the  power  of  diminishing  and  preventing 
them  be  acquired.  For  this  purpose  the  appointment  of  an 
officer,  whose  duty  it  woHid  be  to  direct  his  undivided  at- 
tention to  such  causes,  would  in  our  opinion  be  a  public 
benefit,  more  especially  to  the  poorer  classes,  and  might  be 
advantageously  employed  in  making  investigations  into 
matters  affecting  the  sanatory  condition  of  the  district  under 
liis  charge^, 

"  We  therefore  recommend  that  the  local  administrative 
*'  body  have  power  to  appoint,  subject  to  the  ap- 
"  proVal  of  the  Crown,  a  medical  officer  properly 
'^  qualified  to  inspect  and  report  periodically  upon 
"  the  sanatory  condition  of  the  town  or  district,  to 
"  ascertain  the  true  causes  of  disease  and  death, 
more  especially  of  epidemics,  increasing  the  rates  of 
mortality,  and  the  circumstances  which  originate 
and  maintain  such  diseases,  and  injuriously  affect 
^*  the  public  h^akh  of  such  town  or  populous  district." 

XXX.  In  the  course  of  our  inquiries  into  the  sanatory 
state  of  large  towns  and  populous  districts,  where  a  high  rate 
of  mortality  and  much  disease  is  prevalent,  we  have  noticed 
the  general  want  of  any  public  walks,  which  might  enable 
the  middle  and  poorer  classes  to  have  the  advantage  of  fresh 
air  and  exercise  in  their  occasional  hours  of  leisure.  With 
regard  to  all  open  spaces,  especially  well-ordored  squares 
oraamented  by  trees  or  gardens,  which  already  exist  in  the 
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Metropolis  and  large  towns,  we  strongly  recommend  their  A<M«^«fl 

prcaervation    from  any  encroachment  by  public  or  private 

Vuildings.     Although  not  open  to  the  public,  they  contribute 

Vvgely  to  the  general  salubrity  of  a  town ;  and  it  has  too 

eoainionly  happened  that,  as  population  has  increased,  almost 

mry  open  space  has  been  enclosed ;  thus  at  the  same  time 

acWiding  the  people  from  their  former  places  of  exercise  and 

Rcreation,    and   preventing  that  ventilation   which   would 

tdierwiae  have  been  preserved. 

We  have  found  this  state  of  things  very  generally  lamented 
Vy  the  inhabitants  of  large  towns,  and  a  very  prevalent  desire 
aistiag  in  many  of  them,  and  shared  by  benovelent  persons 
tf  tbe  more  opulent  classes  elsewhere,  to  repair  this  deficiency. 

The  great  towns  of  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Birmingham, 
Leeds,  and  very  many  others,  have  at  present  no  public 
nlks.  Shrewsbury,  Newcastle-under-Lyme,  Derby,  and  a 
fcf  more  possess  them. 

The  Metropolis,  except  at  the  west  and  north-west,  where 
fti  difierent  parks  minister  so  much  to  the  comfort  and 
Mth  of  the  people,  have  no  public  walks,  though  the 
Tittoria  F^rk,  now  in  progress^  will  supply  this  want  to- 
■mis  the  east. 

The  large  population  of  Southwark  and  Lambeth,  to  the 
mth  of  the  lliames,  are  yet  without  such  a  source  of  en- 
joyment and  salubrity. 

Ihis  subject  was  considered  by  a  Select  Committee  of  the 
Boose  of  Commons  in  183S,  who  strongly  recommended 
sleps  should  be  taken  to  supply  the  want.  In  1 840  the  sum 
^l^fiWL  was  voted  by  Parliament  to  assist  local  efforts  lor 
tliis purpose  in  provincial  towns;  and  a  few  places  have  had 
gnats  from  that  sum  for  this  purpose. 

k  any  attempt  to  carry  out  these  objects  we  do  not  an- 
tieiptte  so  much  difficulty  a^  has  by  many  been  i^prehended. 
hioiiietimes  happens  that  there  is  a  common  or  waste  lands 
is  At  vicinity,  which^  by  an  alteration  of  the  law,  and  proper 
coMfiensation  given,  might  be  made  available  for  this 
Purpose.  The  formation  of  a  public  wallf  would,  in  such 
^  at  the  same  time  minister  to  the  comfort  and  improve 
^Wakh  of  the  inhabitants  by  a  proper  drainage  of  the 
IvMb  kv  their  vicinity.  In  many  cases,  local  exertion  and 
Btttnificenee  would  accomplish  the  object,  if  some  moderate 
•^ristance  was  given. 

**  We   therefore   recommend   that,  for    the  purpose  of  _  ^Jjjjjjjif 
'^  aiding  the  eslablishjm.en^  of  public  ^alks,  in  addition 
''  to  the  legal  facilities  adverted  to,  the  local  adminis- 
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PmkHe  WtiOu.  «  trative  body  be  empowered  to  raise  the  necessary 

"  funds  for  the  management  and  care  of  the  walks 
"  when  established/' 

iBtoffweiUia  *  Among  other  causes  of  the  deterioration  of  the  atmosphere 
in  towns,  our  attention  was  called  to  that  arising  from  the 
practice  of  interring  the  dead  in  the  midst  of  densely  popu- 
lated districts ;  but  as  the  whole  question  of  interments  in 
towns  was  under  separate  investigation  at  the  period  of  the 
appointment  of  this  Commission,  and  was  not  referred  to  us, 
we  have  not  entered  into  any  special  inquiry  on  this  subject. 
Instances,  however,  have  been  brought  under  the  notice  of 
the  Commissioners  of  the  great  evils  arising  from  the  con  • 
dition  of  the  grave-yards  in  several  large  towns,  and  we 
deem  it  right  to  draw  attention  to  the  existence  of  such  com- 
plaints.* 


OMMttM  tatht  Although  our  precediiiir  observations  and  recommendations 
irbtawfer  Apply  equally  to  the  Metropolis  and  other  places,  we  think  it 
Sl^iSMfdB^  desirable  to  make  some  remarks  on  those  distinctions  that 
tiii*i!ri!TtiML7*'*  ^^^  between  the  local  laws  generally  in  operation  in  the  pro- 
**"^*^  vincial  towns,  and  those  that  are  in  force  in  the  Metropolis. 

The  districts  of  the  Metropolis  inhabited  by  the  wealthier 
portion  of  the  community,  have  received  more  attention  in 
regard  to  regulations  for  promoting  the  health  and  comfort 
of  the  inhabitants  than  any  of  the  provincial  towns  examined. 
This  excellence  only  marks  more  strongly  the  contrast  with 
the  condition  of  the  poorer  districts ;  many  of  them  are  quite 
unprovided  with  sewers  and  drains,  the  supplies  of  water  are 
scanty  and  ill-distributed,  and  the  duties  of  the  scavenger  are 
in  genera]  greatly  neglected. 
OMiittBD  oftiM  This  contrast  is  attested  in  a  striking  manner  by  the 
dwikiiooa-  annual  returns  of  mortality  for  different  large  districts, 
showing  a  number  of  deaths  equal  to  3*5,  3*3,  and  3  *  2  per 
cent  in  the  population  of  the  poor  and  comparatively  neg- 
lected districts  of  St.  Andrew  Holborn,  Mile  End  New  Town 
Whitechapel,  and  St.  Luke's  City  Road ;  while  in  the  more 
improved  and  richer  districts  the  mortality  scarcely  exceeds 
one-half  of  that  rate.f 

It  will  not  escape  observation  that  the  rate  of  mortality  ex- 
hibited in  the  unhealthy  London  districts  enumerated,  exceeds 
or  equals  in  amount  that  of  the  worst  and  most  neglected  of 


*  South  Shiddi^  SonderUnd,  Coventry,  Ashton-under-Lyne,  Chetter, 
York. 
f  liftfa  Report  of  tiie  Bagiftzar-GeMnL 
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the  gpreat  provincial  towns  ;♦  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  ^^f^*^'-^*! 
the  mass  of  suffering  bears  a  'similar  proportion.     We  must,        m  m# 
however,  bear  in  mind  that  the  population  of  the  Metropolitan     Meirt^poHt. 
dstricts  enumerated  is  much  less  than  that  of  the  provincial 
towns  referred  to. 

The  system  which  we  have  found  almost  universal  in  the  Jiton*^t^5w«o^ 
provincial  towns,  of  combining  under  one  management  the  »»»•  Boanit  for 
teies  of  sewering,  paving,  and  cleansing,  that  is,  the  union  of  paring. 
fte  surface  cleansing  and  drainage,  with  the  underground 
dlninage,  does  not  obtain  in  the  Metropolis.     These  duties, 
liiicli  cannot  be  severed  with  convenience  to  their  econo- 
■dcal  execution,  are  here  placed  under  the  management  of 
diitinct  bodies,  except  in  two  districts  only,  viz.,  one  within 
the  municipal  boundary  of  the  corporation  of  London,  and 
the  other  a  narrow  district  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Commis- 
aooers,  appointed  by  a  Local  Act    for   the  Drainage  and 
Faving  of  the  Regent's  Park  and  Regent  Street.     Of  these 
ve  shall  presently  have  occasion  to  speak  more  in  detail. 
The  drainage  of  the  remainder  of  the  Metropolis  is  placed  Attthoritiet  far 


vier  the  control  of  five  different  bodies  of  Commissioners  ofurib«dnuiuiic« 
Snrers.     The  country  to  the  north  of  the  Thames  is  divided  «'"»«MtropoU. 
■to  four  districts, — the  Westminster,  the  Holborn  and  Fins- 
Inry,  the  Tower  Hamlets,  and  the  Poplar  Marsh  division ; 
tke  district  to  the  south  of  the  river  is  under  the  management 
of  one  body  only.  These  districts  contain  upwards  of  2,000,000 

rf  persons,  t 
Commissions  for  these  districts  are  issued  under  the  autho-  comminioni 

_i^      r  1  /»  »»  •wrt-r-r       \  i  -! Billed  Under 

ntyof  the  statute  of  Henry  VIII.,  the  general  provisions  offututeof 
wladi  were  previously  described.  Although  they  were  ap-  ^""^^ 
p&d  at  a  very  early  period  to  the  drainage  and  sewerage  of 
London,!  ^^^y  ^^  ^^^  appear  to  be  conveniently  adapted,  or  to 
^u  been  intended  for  the  more  intricate  drainage  of  towns, 
^Ikr  attention  is  requisite,  not  only  for  the  discharge  of  the 
^pcrfluous  waters  from  the  high  as  well  as  from  the  low 
Sroonds,  but  for  the  removal  of  all  refuse  matter,  capable  of 
l>Qog  carried  off  by  water.  This  inconvenience  seems  to 
^^cleen  felt  as  early  as  the  reign  of  James  I.,  when  an  Act§ 
^^  pBssed  to  remove  the  doubts  that  had  been  raised  as  to 


*  In  Liverpool  the  annual  mortality  is  3*5  per  cent. ;  in  Manchealer  3*2 
pcree&t.;  and  in  Bristol  3*1  per  cent. 

f  See  the  map  accompanying  thif  Report 

X  The  earliest  Commission  for  the  Westminster  district  is  dated  in  the 
ycv  1669,  for  Holborn  and  Finsbury  1683,  and  for  the  Tower  Hamlets 
1^.  For  the  Surrey  and  Kent  division  the  first  Commission  bears  date 
io  (be  23rd  year  of  Edw.  I.  (1295.) 

}  James  1.  c.  14.  ^.^ 
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f^  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commissioners  over  such  sewers.  This 
^J^*  ^  statute  declares  that  **  all  sewers,  &c,,  within  the  limits  of 
MHropoku  two  miles  from  the  city  of  London,  whose  waters  have  tlieir 
course  and  fall  into  the  river  of  Thames,  shall  he  as  fully 
subject  to  the  Commissions  of  Sewers  as  if  the  same  places 
had  been  specially  named  in  the  statute  of  sewers,  and  that 
therein  the  waters  had  ebbed  and  flowed,  and  therein  free 
passage  with  boats  and  barges  to  the  sea  had  been  heretofore 
used."  This  statute  placed  beyond  all  doubt  the  power  of 
the  Commissioners  over  the  existing  sewers  within  the  two 
miles;  but  it  conferred  no  fresh  power  to  construct  new 
sewers.  At  a  subsequent  period,  doubts  appear  to  have  been 
renewed  with  regard  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commissioners 
over  new  sev^ers^  and  to  have  caused  the  insertion  of  a  clause 
in  a  statute  passed  in  the  second  year  of  the  reign  of  William 
and  Mary.  This  Act,  introduced  in  consequence  of  some 
doubt  whether  such  new  sewers  were  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  laws  of  sewers,  afler  reciting  that  many  new  sewers  had 
been  made,  which  were  much  neglected,  and  had  become 
noisome  to  the  inhabitants,  enacted,  that  all  new  sewers  made 
since  the  twelfth  year  of  the  reign  of  Charles  11.  should  be 
under  the  control  of  the  Commissioners. 

Since  this  period,  no  general  Act  increasing  the  powers  of 
any  Commissioners  having  jurisdiction  in  the  Metropolis  ap- 
pears to  have  been  passed,  and  doubts,  as  to  the  powers  to 
construct  new  sewers,  are  still  maintained   in  some  of  the 
districts.     A  clause,  s.  61,  ;in  the  Act  of  3  and  4  Will.  IV., 
Ci  22,  a  statute  for  amending  the  laws  relating  to  sewers, 
expressly  excludes  the  Metropolitan  Commissioners  from  the 
operation  of  its  provisions,  many  of  which  might  have  been 
most  beneficially  applied  in  aid  of  the  existing  defective  laws. 
The  several  statutes  that  have  been  passed,  and  the  legal  de- 
cisions that  have  from   time  to  time  taken  place  upon  their 
construction,  seem  to  have  placed  beyond  doubt  the  question 
of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commissioners  over  all  existing 
sewers,  if  their  maintenance  be  for  the  advancement  of  com- 
ilierce,  or  the  benefit  of  society  at  large. 
J*£j^pojwt       Several  local  Acts,  rekting  to  districts  in  the  Metropolis, 
mofoew         have  been  passed  to  amend  and  enlarge  the  powers  conferred 
MtAioBter.      by  the  statute  of  Henry  VIII. ;  but  two  important  districts, 
«r  tiamieu.  ^^^  Westminster*  and  Tower  Hamlets,  are  still  without  any 
additional  powers  enabling  the  Commisioners  to  build  new 

*  The  local  Acts  that  have  been  patted  for  thii  division  are  47  Geo. 
III.  c.  7,  52  Geo.  III.  c.  68,  and  4  A  5  Wm.  IV.  c.  9C.  Noue  of  them 
contain  tufficieut  authority  to  make  new  sewen. 
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aewers.     In  these  districts  opposite  constructions  liave  been      ^f***-^***! 
put  upon  tlie  law,  the  Commissioners  in  the  former  district  ^'^^TSw 
holding  that  it  does  not  empower  them  to  make  new  sewers,    M^trmpoHt. 
while  in  the  latter,  the  law  is  so  interpreted,  that  a  consider- 
able  extent  of  new  works  has  been  executed  within  the  last  few 
years.    We  abstain  from  offering  any  opinion  upon  the  correct- 
ness of  these  various  views ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  laws  capable 
gf  such  opposite  interpretations  require  immediate  amendment. 

The  Poplar  district  of  sewers  is  also  without  any  local  Act ;  5J»^,^t*"^" 
but,  being  almost  exclusively  a  marsh  district,  it  comes  within 
that  description  of  low  grounds  which  it  was  the  object  of  the 
statute  of  sewers  to  defend  from  *'  outrageous  springs.'*    The 
works,  chiefly  river  walls,  are,  for  the  most  part,  executed  by 
the  owners  of  the  adjoining  lands.     Buildings  are,  however, 
fradually  increasing  in  this  district,  and  already  require  further 
legislative  provision  for  their  drainage. 
The  local  Acts  for  the  city  of  London,  for  the  Holborn  and  L«»t  Act*,  Coi 

iiiA  City  of 

Finsbury,  and  the  Surrey  and  Kent  divisions,  all  contain  London.  Hoiba 

powers  more  or  less  efficient  for  the  construction  of  new  aod  Surrey  am 

Kwers  ;  but  their'provisions  are  more  defective,  with  regard  ^'"^  «>*'*•*»» 

to  the  minor  drainage,  than  many  of  the  local  Acts  now  in 

farce  for  drainage  in  the  provincial  towns.     They  do  not  con* 

template  the  proper  combination  of  a  system  of  house  and 

Bain  drainage,  and  the  necessity  of  a  supply  of  water  for  their 

ificient  action,  and  they  contain  no  powers  to  compel  the 

ovners  of  houses  to  construct  branch  drains  in  connexion 

vith  the  sewers.     This  is  a  deficiency  that  pervades  the  whole 

of  the  Metropolis  ;  and  it  appears  in  evidence,  that  even  wliere 

leir  sewers  have  been  constructed,  a  large  proportion  of  the 

Iwises  are  still  without  drains,  while  in  some  districts  the 

oviiers  of  houses  have,  until  lately,  been  forbidden  from  al- 

Wving  the  waste  from  privies  to  flow  into  the  sewers.     The 

flld  drains  and  cesspools  still  remain  frequently  below  the 

krels  of  the  sewers,  and  are  liable  to  become  as  fruitful  a 

source  of  inconvenience  and]  disease  as  ever.     Nor  have  the 

Cfloimissioners  any  power  to  prevent  cesspools  being  sunk 

kiow  the  levels  of  the  sewers. 

This  nefflect  to  make  drains  into  new  sewers  is  attributed  EjrwB«i««  wm 
bf  the  witnesses,  partly  to  the  expense  rendered  necessary  by  uihim. 
tht  regulations  of  the  Commissioners  relating  to  the  si^  of 
ths  drains  and  mode  of  construction,  and  partly  to  the  opera- 
tion of  the  system  of  charging  the  whole  cost  on  the  present 
ovner,  however  short  his  interest  in  the  property  may  be. 
The  system  of  charging  for  the  cost  of  new  sewers  tends 
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LoMfir  further  to  prohibit  their  use.  In  the  older  portions  of  the 
'*S?W  ^^''^  '^®y  ^^®  usually  made,  in  the  first  instance,  at  the 
Meirepoiit.  general  expense  of  the  district ;  and  for  these  expenses,  and 
the  cost  of  their  repairs,  all  property  within  the  level  is  taxed, 
whether  receiving  any  direct  benefit  or  not.  But  the  owner 
of  any  house,  who  wishes  to  carry  a  drain  into  them,  is  re-' 
quired,  besides  paying  the  cost  of  the  drain,  oflen  unneces- 
sarily large  and  expensive,  to  pay  a  proportion  of  the  expense 
of  the  sewer,  according  to  the  frontage  of  his  house,  a  mode 
of  charging  the  cost  bearing  very  unequally  upon  different 
descriptions  of  property,  especially  upon  houses  at  the  comers 
of  streets.  An  additional  inducement  is  thus  held  out  for  a 
refusal  to  use  the  sewer,  as,  by  abstaining  from  its  use,  these 
heavy  charges  are  not  incurred.  The  hardship  which  we  have 
previously  mentioned  as  arising  at  Manchester  and  other 
places,  from  the  power  given  to  the  authorities  to  recover  the 
expenses  of  such  work  immediately,  does  not  occur  in  the 
Metropolis.  This  defect  has  been  partially  remedied  by  the  Act 
passed  in  the  last  session  of  Parliament  for  amending  the  laws  for 
regulating  the  buildings  of  the  Metropolis.*  That  Act  requires 
proper  drains  to  be  made  previous  to  the  erection  of  any  new 
house;  but  its  effect  is  prospective.  The  object  of  the  Act  has  ne- 
cessarily limited  its  operation  to  the  construction  of  house-drains, 
and  no  provisions  are  inserted  for  the  building  of  sewers,  while 
the  frequent  absence  of  these  means  of  removing  refuse  from 
houses  rendered  it  impossible  to  enact  that  cesspools  should  be 
forbidden.  In  the  Metropolis,  as  elsewhere,  the  moreg^eneral 
introduction  of  a  system  of  sewers  and  drains  will  affbrd  the 
opportunity  of  prohibiting  these  different  sources  of  nuisance 
and  disease.  The  evidence  laid  before  us  has  led  us  to  the 
conclusion  that  all  the  principles,  which  we  have  recom- 
mended as  applicable  to  the  provincial  towns,  relating  to  the 
construction  of  sewers  aud  drains,  and  the  mode  of  charging 
the  expenses,  are  capable  of  being,  and  might  be,  advan- 
tageously adapted  to  the  Metropolis, 
lietwity  for  But  whether  the  execution  of  these  works  be  still  intrusted 

MBrUvforib^'  to  the  existing  bodies,  or  any  new  establishment  be  fornjed,  it 
!iii!7«viriM*^  is  necessary  that  before  any  new  powers  be  given  due  security 
be  afforded  to  the  public,  that  officers  should  be  appointed 
possessing  the  necessary  scientific  attainments,  and  otherwise 
properly  qualified  for  their  duties,  and  that  the  works  should 
be  executed  under  fewer  restrictive  regulations,  and  upon 


*  7&8Vic.  c.  84, 1.51. 
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Hdk  principles  of  construction  as  the  existing  state  of  science      1mm  fmr 
fiitB  out  as  the  most  durable,  and  at  the  same  time  most  ^^"^I^  **** 
lye  and  economical.  3htropBiit» 

Various  examples  have  been  presented  to  us  in  evidence  inaon^^nei  or 
to  which  we  refier,  illustrating  the  condition  of  the  drainage  l^fj^'^y 

the  system  at  present  in  operation  in  the  Metropolis.  aMtins*. 

He  large  number  of  persons  now  appointed  in  the  commis- 

#■§  render  it  almost  impossible  to  insure  that  they  shall  all 

It  vch  *'  indifferent  '*  persons  *  as  the  statute  of  Henry  VIII. 

nqpires.     The  names  of  more  than  700  persons  are  now 

coapriBed  in  the  several  commissions  of  sewers.     Of  this 

■mber  less  than  one-half  have  qualified ;  but  the  number  is 

tS  mmecessarily  large,  and  is  represented  as  being  the  fre- 

^■it  cause  of  obstruction  to  business,  f     In  the  Westminster 

ifiriaoB   the  average  attendance  is  stated  to  be  about  30, 

■kboiigh  150  commissioners  are  regularly  summoned ;  the 

■aber  is  nearly  the  same  in  the  Surrey  and  Kent  district, 

anl  k  the  Tower  Hamlets  it  is  about  404 

Wc  have  stated  that  the  Metropolis  is  sub-divided  into  Obdada  to 
districts,  for  the  purposes  of  drainage.     That  portion  ewaied  by  Um    * 
to  the  south  of  the  Thames  calls  for  little  further  theiJtttna* 


it  appears  to  comprise  the  entire  natural  area  for  The  Samy  and 
and,  although  the  features  of  the  country  present 
difficulties,  the  extent  included  within  the  limits  of  the 
aon  g^ves  the  proper  command  over  the  natural  outlet 
tor  the  waters,  without  interruption  from  any  other  juris- 
iiCtioD,  The  limits  of  the  commission  extend  from  East 
MoulKy  to  Ravensbourne ;  but  jurisdiction  is  rarely  exer- 
cased  many  parts  higher  up  the  river  than  Battersea.  Thus 
Hie  towns  of  Kingston  and  Richmond,  and  the  populous 
of  Putney  and  other  places,  derive  no  benefit  what- 
from  this  commission. § 
Id  the  Westminster  district,  where  the  commission  extends  TheWMtmiastti. 
from  the  boundary  of  the  city,  as  far  up  the  Thames  as 
Hampton,  active  jurisdiction  is  exercised  only  within  the 
narrower  limits,  bounded  to  the  westward  by  the  stream  that 
divides  Chelsea  from  Fulham.||  These  were  the  limits  fixed 
la  an  Act  passed  in  the  47th  year  of  Geo.  III.,  extending  the 


of  Mr.  Leslie,  Second  Report,  toI.  i. 

t  BvidUoee  of  Mr.  Herttlet,  First  Keport,  Q.  2304,  et  itq.  Mr.  Leslie 
Q.3fl01,)8l0,2811.    Fo.ed. 

t  Ae  to  the  charge  entailed  upon  the  rates  by  these  attendances,  see  the 
mdcoet  of  Mr.  Leslie,  First  Report,  Q.  283d^3 ;  of  Col.  Castle  Gant, 
r.nt  Bcport,  Q.  30 15  ;  of  Mr.  Daw,  First  Report,  Q.  3177-8L     Fo.  ed. 

&  Sridence  of  Mr.  Drew,  First  fiieport,  Q.  3670.    Fo.  ed.  ^ 

Ij  KwidmMM  of  Mr.  DonaldMu,  Fint  Export,  Q.  39S4^  toL  ii.  p.  180  ^B 
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pow^s  of  the  ooiQfnuBioners  over  th^  erection  of  all  se^ 
and  intended  to  authorue  the  building  of  new  sewers, 
for  this  object  its  powers  are  stated  to  bo  defective, 
districtfi  of  Hammersmitbi  Fulham,  Brentford,  are  practu 
not  under  the  management  of  the  commissioners. 

The  drainage  of  two  other  districts  to  the  north  of 
Thames  is  seriously  interrupted  by  the  want  of  the  comn 
over  the  natural  outlets.  The  Holborn  and  Finsbury  dist 
which  extends  over  much  land  that  is  difficult  of  drain 
requiring  every  assistance  that  engineering  science,  unfett 
by  the  interference  of  artificial  boimdaries,  can  afford,  i^ 
off  irom  the  natural  outlet,  and  is  dependent  for  the  meai 
discharging  its  waters  upon  three  other  districts — the  cil 
London,  the  Westminster,  and  the  Tower  Hamlets  divisi 
The  latter  district  is  again  prevented  from  obtaining 
natural  out&il  by  the  intervention  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
commissioners  for  Poplar  Marsh. 

As  an  instance  of  the  inattention  to  the  necessity  of  ma 
the  boundaries  for  drainage  co-extensive  with  the  na( 
area,  we  may  state  that  the  limits  of  the  boundary  beti 
the  Westminster  and  the  Holborn  and  Finsbury  disti 
instead  of  being  well  marked  by  the  natural  features  of 
ground,  were  found  so  intricate,  that  in  the  year  I81fi 
commissioners  of  the  two  divisions  of  sewers  settled  the  li 
by  a  private  arrangement  independent  of  the  authority  o 
Lord  Chancellor.* 

The  inconvenience,  as  well  as  the  enormous  loss  incu 
by  these  defective  arrangements,  is  fully  detailed  in  the 
dence  contained  in  the  First  Re{)ort.  The  sewers  withir 
limits  of  the  city  having  been  laid  in  at  levels,  and  of  a  c 
city  insufficient  to  convey  away  the  sullis^e  brou«^ht  d 
from  the  higher  district,  it  became  necessary  to  lower 
enlarge  those  sewers,  at  an  enormous  expenditure.  L 
sums  have  also  been  expended  in  the  Holborn  and  Finsi 
district,  to  take  advantage  of  this  improve ment.f 

The  existence  of  these  evils  may  in  a  great  degree  be  tr 
to  the  absence  of  a  proper  survey,  such  as  we  have  previc 
recommended  as  a  necessary  preliminary  for  efficient  drair 
No  survey  has  yet  been  made  of  the  Metropolis,  and  it  apj 
to  us  that  such  a  guide  is  even  especially  essential  in  the  1 
district  comprised  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Melropo 
Commissions  of  Sewera.     A  new  arrangement  of  the  dist 


*  SnppIameDt  to  thif  Efpoit,  |i.  100. 

t  BraidiM  of  Mr.  Bot^  Fiift  JUfJOrtv  vol.  ii.  p.  173. 
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flPUld  not  be  effectually  carried  out  without  that  in^rmatioPi     ^^^  A^ 
which  can  be  obtained  only  by  such  means.  ^^^!^ 

Although  some  of  these  districts  are  very  extensive,  th^    ^f^rn^^ih 
■crease  of  buildings  within  them  has  rendered  their  further  want  ^Tdirmiiiaft 
olargeoient  necessary,  and  the  same  evils  that  have  been  ^Jj^jJ^'**' 
bond  to  prevail  in  the  suburban  districts  of  the  provincial 
iDvns  are  increasing  still  more  rapidly  in  the  neighbourhood 
tftbe  Metropolis. 

We  have  received  numerous  statements  of  such  evils  from 
k  parish  of  Hackney,  where  the  Hackney  Brook,  formerly  a 
ppre  stream,  has  now  become  a  foul  open  sewer.  From  \\^<^ 
b%her  portions  of  the  parish  of  Lambeth  and  the  parish  of 
Vorirood  siqiilar  complaints  have  reachecl  us*  In  parta  of 
Ae  parish  of  Kensington,  and  in  Battersea,  within  a  few 
inpdred  yards  from  the  Thames,  the  most  disgraceful  nui- 
■noes  are  found  from  open  ditches  that  receive  the  drMnagp 
faun  houses.  In  the  crowded  d^tricts  of  the  borough  of 
Sonthwark,  within  a  very  short  distance  of  London  Bridget 
HBerous  open  sewers  occur.  These  are  eyils  of  exactly  the 
■■e  character  that  we  have  already  pointed  out  as  found  in 
flikrr  towns,  and  capable  of  remedy  by  the  application  of  the 
alterations  in  the  law  that  we  have  previously  recom- 
for  other  populous  districts. 

We  have  already  stated  that  in  the  Metropolis  the  paying  city  of  Londoo 
and  draining   the   surface   qf  streets   is   placed  under  thip  ^J^eet  dliuiett. 
iqaiiagement  of  distinct  bodies  from  those  which  superintend  63 Geo.  in.  c.ea, 
the  ODclerground  drainage,  with  the  exception  only  oi^  the  city 
of  l4>ndoii  and  a  district  under  commissioners  for  draining 
and  paving  the  Regent's  Park  and  Regent-street. 

Thtte  combined  duties  are  now  executed  in  the  city  of  iiGeo.in.c.j9. 
Loodon  under  the  powers  of  an  Act  passed  in   the  11th  of  lao^.'in'.c'.ce*. 
Gm.  III.,  amended  by  several  subsequent  Acts.    The  powers  *  ^'  ^^•*-  •*• 
are  vested  in  the  Lord  Mayor,  commonalty,  and  citizens,  and 
are  lobe  executed  by  such  persons  as  the  common  council 
shall  appoint ;  at  present  they  amount  to  about   90.     The 
Recorder  and  Common  Serjeant  are  made  members  ex  officio. 
The  Act  grants  to  them   the  powers  of  commissioners   of 
aewersi  appointed  under  the  general  law  of  sewers. 

The  other  district  is  now  governed  by  commissioners 
apponted  by  an  Act  of  the  5th  Geo.  IV.  c.  100,  consisting 
of  tha  Lord  High  Treasurer,  the  Commissioners  of  the  Trea- 
niry,  and  o^  the  Woods  and  Forests,  and  such  other  commis- 
iioiierB  as  shall  be  appointed  by  these  officers.  The  sewers 
under  their  jurisdiction,  after  draining  the  houses  iu  th^ 
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^fy*/**  Regent's  Park,  pass  to  the  southward,  under  Portland  Place  . 
*^^  (the  houses  of  which  street  are  not  drained  by  them),  then 
commencing  again  at  the  north  end  of  Regent-street,  take 
the  drainage  of  the  houses  in  that  street,  and  passing  through 
Pall  Mall  and  Cockspur-street,  finally  deliver  their  contents 
into  the  river  at  Scotland-yard.  Some  detached  parts  in  the 
vicinity  of  Whitehall,  the  property  of  the  Crown,  are  also 
under  the  same  jurisdiction ;  but  Portland  Place  and  Pall 
Mall  are  under  separate  jurisdictions ;  the  drainage  of  both 
these  streets  is  subject  to  the  commissioners  of  the  West- 
minster sewers,  and  the  paving  is  under  the  bodies  intrusted 
with  that  duty  in  the  respective  parishes. 
1^  ^  With  these  exceptions  only  the  paving  of  the  remainder  of 
VMtegjniiiit-  the  Metropolis  is  under  the  management  of  separate  bodies 
of  commissioners,  and  is  split  up  into  no  less  than  84  diflerent 
jurisdictions,  for  the  government  of  which  at  least  129  Acts 
of  Parliament  have  been  passed  within  the  present  century. 
These  Acts  relate  to  many  other  objects  besides  paving,  and 
we  therefore  abstain  from  any  remarks  upon  other  matters 
than  those  immediately  connected  with  sanatory  subjects. 
Many  of  the  districts  are  necessarily  of  very  limited  extent, 
and  have  been  formed  generally  with  regard  to  the  bounda- 
ries of  particular  properties,  for  the  government  of  which 
separate  local  Acts  have  from  time  to  time  been  obtained. 
The  parish  of  St.  Pancras  presents  the  most  remarkable 
instance  of  this  subdivision  of  jurisdictions,  being  divided 
into  16  different  districts;  the  limits  are  not  co-extensive 
with  any  known  or  acknowledged  boundary  of  a  parish  or 
other  legal  division,  and  can  only  be  ascertained  by  close 
local  inquiry,  or  by  reference  to  the  maps  required  to  be 
deposited  under  some  of  the  Acts  with  the  clerk  of  the  peace. 
Scarcely  two  of  the  local  Acts  agree  in  the  mode  of  appointing 
the  commissioners  or  in  the  description  of  qualification  that 
they  are  required  to  possess,  and  they  define  various  offences 
punishable  in  various  ways ;  nor  do  they  fulfil  those  public 
purposes  which  the  wants  of  a  crowded  town  require,  the 
commissioners  acting  under  them  being  quite  unconnected 
with,  and  having  no  means  of  coK>perating  with,  the  managers 
of  any  of  the  adjacent  districts.  Some  of  these,  however, 
comprise  a  large  area,  as  the  parish  of  Marylebone,  but  the 
preceding  observations  apply  equally  to  them,  so  far  as 
regards  the  want  of  uniformity  in  their  provisions  and  of 
deficient  powers  of  combination  with  the  adjacent  districts, 
for  objects  equally  important  to  both. 
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But  while  these  numberless  isolated  jurisdictions,  by  the     f**^/*^ 

BnecesBary  multiplication  of  officers  and  establishments,  in-  "^^I^ 

crease  the  expense  of  the  works,  for  the  execution  of  which    MeiroftHi. 

tbe  Commissioners  are  specially  appointed,  they  also  add  to  umcMMiiffy 

flie  number  of  officers  to  whom  reference  must  be  made,  pre-  JaJlS?*'**^  ** 

rimis  to  the  construction  of  any  building  or  any  sewer  or 

inin.     The  variety  of  officers  to  be  consulted  on  such  occa- 

■oos,  and  the  different  rules  in  force  in  the  several  districts, 

ks  been   represented  to  us  as  a  serious  inconvenience  and 

Idbl     The  District  Surveyors,  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers, 

nd  the  Commissioners  of  Paving,  all  to  a  certain  degree 

acting  independently  of  each  other,  must  be  referred  to ;  and,  if 

water  or  gas  is  laid  on,  the  servants  of  two  other  independent 

bodies,  both  having  powers  to  interfere  with  the  pavements, 

must  likewise  be  called  into  operation.    The  District  Surveyor 

is  now  required  to  inspect  the  construction  of  drains  of  new 

buildings ;  but  he  has  no  power  over  the  main  sewers,  with 

which  those  drains  are  to  be  connected,  nor  can  he  insure  to 

tbe  builder  of  a  house  that  there  shall  be  a  sewer  to  carry  off 

the  contents  of  the  drains,  which  are  now  required  to  be 

made.     In  the  same  way,  the  Commissioners  of  Pavement 

drain  the  surface  of  the  street  with  little  or  no  control  over 

the  sewers  into  which  the  water  flows,  and  in  some  districts 

the  gratings  and  the  gully-shoots  are  the  property  of  the 

Commissioners  of  Pavement,  in  others  of  the  Commissioners 

of  Sewers.     One  officer  would  be  capable  of  inspecting  the 

erection  of  building^,  the  construction  of  the  drains,  both  for 

the  houses  and  the  streets,  and  the  formation  and  manage* 

ment  of  the  pavements,  and  we  cannot  too  strongly  express 

our  opinion  of  the  important  benefits  that  would  accrue  to 

the  public  by  a  consolidation  of  these  duties  in  each  district 

under  one  officer  and  one  administrative  body.* 

To  remedy  some  of  the  defects  arising  from  the  insufficient 
provisions  of  many  of  these  local  Acts,  a  general  Act  (57 
Geo.  III.  c.  29)  was  passed  for  the  whole  of  the  Metropolis, 
comprising  the  bills  of  mortality,  and  the  parishes  of  St. 
Pancras  and  St.  Mary-le-bone.  This  Act  extends  the  powers 
of  any  existing  Commissioners,  and  enables  them  to  pave, 
drain,  and  improve  the  streets  by  widening  them,  and  to 
prevent  nuisances  and  obstructions  therein.  Among  other 
useful  powers  conferred  by  this  Act,  the  Commissioners  of 
Paving  arc  enabled  to  contribute,  from  the  rates  raised  by 

«  Kvidnce  of  Mr.  Kelwy,  Fint  Report,  vol.  ii.  p.  225.  Evidence  of 
Mr.  Fodoi,  vol.  ii.  p.  324.  Kvidence  of  Mr.  Austin,  vol.  ii.  p.  350.  Mr. 
findtf  waiiamiy  vol.  ii.  p.  475. 
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^^  tbUjA^  tbWiiirdd  Ui^  ttptlf  6lr  erecticm  of  sewets.    Uils  pi^i- 
8lon  tnight  hdve  been  ihost  beneficially  Applied  in  those  ^Us- 
faricts  of  sewers  where  the  Commissioners  are  without  power 
io  raise  money  ibr  the  bohstructioil  of  new  sewers ;  but  it 
'^  '•      does  not  appear  that  advantage  has  ever  been  taken  of  this 
provision. 
^J^^rsqrSStog     ^^^  among  the  numerous  functionaries  above  enumerated, 
*J|"vrtr«'      teercising  a  supervision  over  works  of  cdiistruction,  ilo  body 
of  persons  is  intrusted  with  the  charge  of  ^curing  a  stlpply 
bf  water  for  domestic  pulses.    Hife  mode  of  stlpbly  in  the 
Itetlropblis  is  open  to  the  same  obJectiOtis  thdt  we  nave  pre- 
Vibus)^  pointed  out  in  Other  toWns,  while  the  defects  in  the 
^sieni  of    distribution  ahd  charging  is  freqiiently  more 
Hriking.    Although  there  is  ho  portion  of  the  town  into 
which  the  mains  and  pipes  of  some  water  companies  afe  not 
catried,  yet  we  &nd  large  numbers  of  the  hotises  of  the  pbofer 
classed  receive  ho  silpply.    In  the  district  supplied  by  the 
i^ew  River  Company,  containing  about  900,000  petsotis, 
aoout  one-third  are  unsupplled ;  ahd  in  the  district  of  the 
l^uthwark  Company,  30^000    persons    have    nb   supply ; 
although  the  pipes  of  more  than  one  Company  ai-e  carried 
into  some  parts.*    A  still  greater  proportion  can  obtain  Water 
only  from  stand  pipes,  common  to  a  large  number  of  persons, 
and  supplied  only  at  intermittent  periods.     We  have  already 
pointed  out  the  evils  of  this  system,  and  we  have  no  reason 
to  believe  them  to  be  less  injurious  in  London  than  else- 
where,   fdiey  are  attributable  to  the  same  causes, — ^the 
natural  reluctance  of  the  companies    to  supply   the   pooir 
except  thfo^h  the  medium  of  the  landlord,  and  the  expense 
of  a  separate  cistern  or  water-butt  for  each  house  necessarily 
entailed  by  the  system  of  intermittent  supply. 

Ab  a  remedy  for  these  evik,  we  think  that  the  same  prin- 
cifrfes  of  legislation  above  recommended  for  other  large  towns, 
are  equally  applicable  to  the  Metropolis,  with  such  modifica- 
tions as  the  varied  circumstances  of  the  localities  may  suggest 
in  the  constitution  of  any  administrative  body  for  the  control 
and  direction  of  local  works. 

Our  attention  has  been  especially  called  in  the  Metropolis 
to  ihe  necessity  of  securing  a  liberal  supply  of  pure  water  to 
Ifhe  poorer  classes  by  pipes^  and  rendering  them  independent 
qf  pumps  and  weUs.  The  practice,  hitherto  almost  uni- 
vmal|  oi  rttaining  all  reiuse  in  cesspools  beneath  houses  ha% 
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m  many  parts  of  the  Metropolis,  so  entirely  satiirated  the  soil  . 

with  injurions  matter,  as  to  render  unfit  for  use  the  water  *|U151  ' 
oUained  from  pumps  and  wefls.  To  this  cause  of  Injury  may  MHw^p^lk* 
ibo  be  added  the  pollution  from  the  escape  of  gas :  this  is 
not,  however,  confined  to  the  wells ;  the  water  [in  pipes  does  ][^J2 
Bot  escape  contamination  from  this  cause.  Mr.  Mylne*  *^  p^Hp^ 
presents  instances  of  such  erils,  and  gives  an  example  of  the 
number  of  gas-pipes,  belonging  to  competing  companies,  that 
are  frequently  found  traversing  the  satne  streets.  He  states 
that  the  whole  of  the  soil  is  in  some  streets  so  completely 
saturated  with  gas,  that  if  the  boxes  of  the  fire-plugs  are 
oorered  for  a  few  hours,  the  coal-gas  collects  so  abundantly 
widun  them,  as  to  ignite  on  the  application  of  a  light.  This 
eilect  has  been  witnessed  by  members  of  this  Commission. 
We  are  not  prepared  to  ofllbr  an  opinion  how  fkr  this  nuisance 
may  be  lessened  by  additional  care  in  forming  the  joints  of  the 
pipes;  but  the  fiekcts  adduced  before  us  appear  to  afford 
reasons  for  consideration  whether  some  means  should  not  be 
adopted  for  regulating  the  number  of  gas-pipes  to  be  laid  in 
any  one  street.  Most  of  the  gas  companies  are  already  liable 
to  be  placed  under  regulations  with  regard  to  the  mode  of 
their  supply.f  tn  the  Acts  fbr  the  establishment  of  gas  as 
well  as  water  companies,  clauses  are  usually  inserted  to  prevent 
the  laying  down  of  gas-pipes  within  four  feet  of  the  water* 
pipes,  and  making  other  provisions  for  security  against  the 
oantamination  of  water.  A  system  of  constant  supply,  to 
which  we  have  so  frequently  adverted,  by  keeping  the  water- 
pipes  continually  full  would  materially  contribute  to  prevent 
the  indraught  of  the  gas. 

Before  we  conclude  our  remarks  upon  those  points  which  Effector  com- 
i^pear  to  require  especial  notice  in  the  Metropolis,  we  wish  the*wjit«  ©IlSlf 
to  call  attention  to  a  memorial  %  presented  to  us  on  behalf  of  JSJSiiSbl'* 
two  out  of  the  three  water  companies  at  present  supplying 
the  district  to  the  south  of  the  Thames  with  water.   The  facts 
disclosed  in  this  docviment,  which  had  been  partially  stated  to 
us  in  evidence,§  present  a  forcible  example  of  the  ruinous 
consequences  of  excessive  competition,  and  similar  instances 

*  Evidence  of  Mr.  Mylne,  Fint  Report,  vol.  ii.  ^).  109. 

t  In  tbe  Act>  relating  to  the  feren  Gas  Companici  in  London  we  find 
it  CHMlBd  tlmt  the  atatioM  and  woiks  of  the  Company  shall  be  open  to  tlie 
impfrtifltfff  any  peneot  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
ileparlmcnt,  and  that  the  Company  iliall  conform  to  inch  regulations  at 
tfie9BCNtey<^  Stale  tball  consider  neeeaaxy  and  proper,  and  shall  dncet 
to  be  adopted  for  the  more  effectually  lighting  the  several  jjarts  of  the  Me- 
trqpolisy  and  for  securing  a  proper  supply  of  gas  for  the  public  lamps,  and 
br  flsdi  olhet  purposei  as  to  the  Secretary  of  State  shdl  seem  meet  and 
fins  fcK  the  advanlM  grille  puUit.    Soppiemert  to  thii  Bepwt. 

f  Mfid^oimt.  QidS^fMt  JUpor^  «iL  ii.  p.  113. 
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may  be  addueed  from  all  the  water  companies  in  th 
part  of  London.*  The  competition  that  occurr 
these  companies  in  the  year  1812  and  subsequent  ye 
reduced  them  to  the  verge  of  ruin,  ultimately  cause 
make  an  arrangement  for  the  division  of  the  whole  ol 
of  London  into  several  districts.  The  reduction  ii 
charged,  and  the  expense  incurred  for  laying  down 
left  the  proprietors  for  several  years  without  a  divit 
without  the  means  of  making  alterations  in  their 
improving  the  supplies.  Since  that  period,  great 
ments  have  been  effected  by  several  of  the  compani< 

But,  although  the  cessation  of  the  competition  he 
the  companies  to  effect  such  improvements,  the  div: 
necessarily  sacrificed  for  the  purpose ;  neither  do  thei 
ments  to  confine  themselves  within  certain  limits  se 
from  the  risk  of  further  competition.  In  order  t< 
the  operation  of  the  present  system,  it  would  appear 
cessary  that  the  Legislature  should  enable  the  w 
panies  to  raise  additional  funds  for  the  improve 
extension  of  their  works,  and,  as  far  as  practicab 
them  from  ruinous  competition ;  and,  on  the  pa 
public,  it  may  be  fairly  required  that  the  system 
should  be  greatly  improved,  and  a  more  regular  a: 
supply  insured  to  the  poorer  classes.  A  consolidatic 
of  the  existing  establishments  leading  generally  to 
tion  of  the  cost  of  management,  and  of  works,  wo 
large  means  of  economy.  We  entertain  a  confiden 
tion  from  all  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  the  best  op 
have  been  enabled  to  consult  upon  this  importan 
that  by  the  application  of  the  principles  of  imp 
developed  in  the  course  of  this  inquiry,  ample  si 
pure  water  may  be  conveyed  to  every  tenement  of  tl 
class  at  low  rates  of  charge,  whilst  a  saving  of  ex 
penaes,  combined  with  an  amended  system  of  le 
water-rates  will  afford  a  good  remunerative  rate 
upon  any  additional  capital  that  may  be  required. 

The  principles,  which  we  have  recommended  for 
for  the  regulation  of  the  supply  of  water  in  the  ] 
towns,  were  many  years  since  suggested  in  relatic 
Metropolis.  The  Committee  of  the  House  of  Comi 
inquired  into  the  subject  of  the  supply  of  water  t( 
tropolis  in  the  year  1821,  reported  its  opinion  that  t! 


^  The  companies  lopplying  the  north  of  London  are — the  ( 
Giaod  Jnnctioiiiy  tiie  Weit  Middlesex,  tiie  Hampstead,  the  Nen 
1^  Stft  LoadoD.    Those  OQ  t]b(sia«ijAk,«n— the  Southwark,thi 
and  the  Lambeth.   8eeteiiia9t«cflBkVii^Vias^>i^^B^«!^o^* 
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c  supply  of  inier  w«8  not  subject  tothe  operaftion  of  the  J^A^ 
1  laws  which  govern  supfdy  snd  demand,  and  that  U  •  JjSr 
lispensably  required  legislative  regulation.''  We  find 
in  the  same  Session  of  Parliament  a  Bill  was  introduced^ 
understand  with  the  concurrence  of  some  of  the  water  (J^JrO 
panics,)  by  which  it  was  proposed  to  establish  referees 
3cide  any  questions  of  dispute  that  might  arise  between 
public  and  the  companies.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted 
this  measure  was  not  passed  into  a  law ;  we  hope  thai 
proposal  now  made  on  the  part  of  the  companies  sup- 
Qg  so  large  a  portion  of  the  Metropolis  to  enter  into 
ngements  to  regulate  the  present  system,  will  lead  to  the 
blishment  of  an  authority  for  that  purpose.  We  are  cou- 
nt that,  by  placing  the  management  of  the  supply  of 
er  under  such  a  regulation,  the  greatest  benefit  will  ensue 
1  to  the  public  and  the  companies  themselves,  and  that 
I  an  arrangement  will  afford  the  best  security  against  the 
of  injurious  competition. 

i^e  have  now  brought  imder  review  all  those  points  relat- 
to  the  Metropolis  which  appear  to  us  to  require  a  distinct 
ce.  Some  of  the  subjects  already  considered  in  the  former 
:ion  of  this  Report  are  now  provided  for  in  special  Acts 
ting  to  the  Metropolis.  Provision  has  lately  been  made 
the  regulation  of  buildings,  the  width  of  courts  and  alleys, 
prevention  of  many  nuisances,  and  the  construction  of 
se-drains  for  all  new  houses.  Further  legislative  enact- 
its  are  required  to  improve  the  laws  relating  to  sewers  and 
construction  of  drains  to  existing  houses,  to  combine  the 
es  of  the  undergpround  with  the  surface  drainage,  to  im- 
re  the  cleansing  of  small  streets,  courts,  and  alleys,  and  to 
re  a  more  liberal  and  better  distributed  supply  of  water. 


1  submitting  to  your  Majesty  the  measures  we  recommend  om 
mieliorating  the  physical  condition  of  the  population  inha-  ''"* 
ig  large  towns  and  populous  districts  by  improvements  in 
nage,  cleansing,  ventilation,  and  the  supply  of  water,  we 
t  again  express  our  deep  conviction  of  the  extent,  import- 
,  and  difficulty  of  the  subject — a  conviction  strengthened 
he  continuance  of  our  investigations.  The  most  important 
\  affecting  the  public  health  throughout  England  and 
es  are  characterised  by  little  variety,  and  it  is  only  in 
degpree  of  their  intensity  that  the  towns  exhibit  the  wont 
Dples  of  such  evils.  Villages  and  clusters  of  houses  inha- 
i  by  the  poor  are  often  under  Uie  falliwnce  of  the  sme 
MS  of  diaesM,  dMrngli  dMir  aflhel  fa  MMh  ritwMow  nay 
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tjwMj^    be'*ft'eqtiently  rendered  comparatiTely  dighi  from  the  more 

'^Si       free  circulation  of  the  external  air.    The  Tltiation  of  ^the 

fetropotis.    atmosphere  ilrom  over-croWding,  and  the  absence  of  proper 

**        Tentilation  in  Individual  apartments  produces  in  the  nnil 

districts  the  same  disease  that  arises  from  the  same  causes  in  a 

town  population. 

Though  we  venture  to  consider  that  the  recommendations 
WC  now  lay  before  your  Majesty  will,  if  sanctioned  by  the 
Legislature,  tend  to  diminish  the  evils  into  which  it  has  heen 
our  duty  to  inquire,  we  cannot  conceal  from  ourselves,  that  in 
many  cases  a  considerable  titne  must  elapse  before  permueot 
structural  arrangements  can  be  placed  on  that  footing  which 
their  importance  requires.  Though  those,  who  may  be  spe- 
cially intrusted  with  the  execution  of  the  legislative  powers 
recommended,  will  be  enabled,  by  an  earnest  discharge  of 
their  duties,  to  accomplish  great  good.  We  still  look  to  the  co- 
operation of  the  public  for  important  aid  in  the  removal  of 
those  causes  of  disease  to  which  the  poorer  classes  of  your 
Majesty's  subjects  are  more  peculiarly  exposed  ;  we  do  this 
the  more  confidently  from  the  interest  that  has  been  recently 
manifested  so  generally  on  this  important  subject,  and  from 
the  extent  to  which  causes  aiiecttng  public  health  have  been 
made  known  through  so  many  different  channels,  leading  to 
the  introduction  of  simple,  econotnical,  and  highly  beneficial 
improvements  even  in  the  humblest  dwellings.  With  such 
co-operatioft.  We  have  the  greatest  confidence  that  vast  phy- 
sical benefits  will  ensue,  and  that  they  will  be  accompanied 
by  a  corresponding  improvement  in  the  moral  and  social  con- 
dition of  the  poorer  inhabitants  of  large  towns  and  populons 
districts. 

All  which  vre  humbly  certify  to  your  Majesty. 

(Signed)         BUCCLEUCH.  (l.8.] 

LINCOLN.  (L.S.] 

ROB^.  A.  SLANEY.  (jus.; 

GEORGE  GRAHAM.  (l.s.j 

H.  T.  DE  LA  BECHE.  (l^*] 

LYON  PLAY  FAIR.  (l.s.] 

D.  B.  REID.  (la] 

RICH°.  OWEN.  (L.8.] 
W.  DENISON,  Capt.  Royal  Eng.    (l.s 

J.  R.  MARTIN.  (la] 

JAMES  SMITH.  (L.8.; 

ROB\  STEPHENSON.  (la] 

W.  CUBITT.  (L.S.; 

FtSruars  3frf,  1845. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE. 


JaiMs  AspindU^  Esq. 

1.  Are  you  chairman  of  a  Committee  appointed  under  the  Liyerpool 
lealth  of  To#n  and  Buildings  Regulation  Aot^  passed  in  1842? — 
am. 

8.  Is  this  Committee  connected  in  any  way  with  other  Boards  of 
nprovement^  such  as  the  sewerage  and  scaTcngering,  or  the  parish 
Dthorities? — ^No,  it  is  not;  it  is  independent  of  the  Highway  Board 
nd  of  the  Parish  Board.  The  Highway  Board  and  the  Sewefage 
loard  ate  the  same. 

8.  Do  you  consider  that  this  absence  of  connexion  with  Boards  so 
itimately  connected  with  matters  relating  to  health  renders  the  opera- 
ions  of  your  Health  Committee  less  effective  than  they  might  oihet* 
rise  be?-^I  think  not ;  I  think  they  are  better  separated. 

4.  The  sewerage  and  the  supplies  of  water  and  the  scavengerin^ 
>eing  so  intimately  connected  with  healthy  and  all  those  being  pbinta 
ehich  must  tend  to  render  the  population  healthy  or  disease,  ac(iohl- 
ng  to  the  mode  in  which  the  measures  are  carried  out,  do  you  think 
tbftt  a  Health  Committee^  having  for  its  object  the  preservation  of  the 
Ikftlth  of  the  town,  can  operate  efficiently  without  being  connected  whh 
■Mh  Boards  ?-— My  own  private  opinion  is  that  we  are  better  separate^ 
Iwenise  we  are  differently  constituted.  Thfe  Health  of  Town  Com** 
■ittee  is  under  the  Corporation,  and  the  Highway  Board  and  the  Com- 
triliioneni  of  Sewers  are  under  a  particular  Act.  The  qualification  is 
totally  different. 

6*  Do  you  think  it  advisable  that  they  should  be  under  different  an** 
lliorities  ?  Would  it  not  be  better  if  they  were  under  one  authority 
Vidpf  the  Corporation,  so  that  they  should  be  all  connected  togetfattr  ? 
^I  should  think  they  are  better  separated. 

6.  Have  your  Committee  any  authority  over  the  proceedings  of  the 
kdj  who  manage  the  drainage  ? — No,  certainly  not. 

7.  How  are  you  enabled  to  carry  out  any  recommendation  you  may 
■lake  with  respect  to  alterations  or  improvements  of  the  drainage,  which 
^n  upon  the  health  of  the  humbler  classes,  if  you  have  no  ftuthoniy 
>)Hm  that  subject? — We  have  no  power  to  compel  any  drainage  fnnad 
^  humbler  class  of  houses  in  any  Act  we  have. 

8v  Then  your  Committee  has  no  power  to  carry  out  any  altem- 
^  ^hich  they  may  suggest  in  the  drainage? — Certainly  not.  We 
W  the  power  of  compelling  upper  drainage,  by  putting  channels  in 
^rts,  bat  we  have  no  power  over  the  under-drainage ;  that  is  entinsly 
i^tfas  hatidt  of  the  Highway  Boards  and  Commissioners  of  Sewers. 

9.  The  fio#ers  nnder  the  Health  of  Town  Act  apply  chiefly  to 
WiUiimia^  the  wklth  of  courts^  the  flliggtng  and  paving,  and  the  ma* 
^n^tanHA  af  the  surface? — And  the  channelling  of  the  ooarts ;  every- 
ttifiaiaty^  «i  Urn  li|rp^HI^Mi»8^ 
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10.  It  is  an  open  drainage  ?— It  is. 

11.  Supposing  that  the  cleansing  is  very  defective  in  any  one  <n 
those  courts  or  in  any  one  of  those  narrow  places  in  Liverpool,  an#[ 
that  the  Health  of  Town  Committee,  seeing  that  to  be  the  case,  aftj 
desirous  to  have  it  amended,  have  yon  any  authority  to  enforce  joor 
wishes  ? — Yes,  we  have  the  power  of  making  bye-laws  which  axe  do( 
in  operation  now,  but  we  are  waiting  for  the  Metropolitan  Act  wuk 
w  hat  may  appear  from  this  Board,  before  we  carry  those  bye-laws  iota 
operation.     We  have  the  power  of  compelling  the  people  to  deisM 
the  courts  under  a  penalty. 

12*  But  you  have  no  power  over  the  Commissioners  for  Cleansiiif 9 
—No. 

13.  You  have  no  power  of  enforcing  your  wishes  through  them?— 
No ;  the  Watch  Bo^rd  are  the  scavengers  of  the  town,  which  is  also 
a  Board  under  the  Corporation. 

14.  Their  authority  does  not  go  into  the  close  courts  at  all,  does  it? 
— ^Not  at  all.  There  are  four  Boards, — the  Watch  Board,  which  bai 
the  scavengering,  and  the  Highway  Hoard,  which  has  the  mtnafe- 
ment  of  the  Sewerage,  and  the  Health  of  the  Town  is  a  difereit 
Board. 

15.  The  authority  of  the  Scavengering  Board  does  not  go  into  then 
close  courts,  so  that  there  is  no  authority  for  cleansing  those  doM 
courts  ? — Except  the  bye-laws  we  shall  make. 

16.  And  then  the  cleansing  will  be  done  through  the  medium  of  the 
people  themselves  ? — Yes. 

17.  You  say  that  you  think  these  various  Boards  had  better  be  sepa- 
rated, because  they  are  differently  constituted.  Supposing  they  wet 
not  differently  constituted,  and  that  they  were  so  constituted  as  to  set 
in  combination  together,  do  you  think  that  would  be  an  improvement? 
— ^My  reason  is  this,  that  the  Highway  Board,  generally  speaking,  is > 
Board  that  acts  for  years ;  the  Health  of  the  Town  Board  is  elected 
from  the  Corporation,  and  is  liable  to  be  changed  every  1st  of  NoTea- 
ber,  and  therefore  you  get  new  members  upon  that  Board,  and  they 
are  not  so  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  operations  under  the  Act,  ai 
a  Board  that  has  been  constituted  for  years,  such  as  the  Highway 
Board. 

18.  The  question  is  not  whether  they  should  be  put  under  the  Cor- 
poration, but  whether,  if  it  could  be  so  arranged  that  they  should  act 
in  combination,  it  would  not  be  better  than  to  have  several  Boards  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  health,  all  acting  distinctly,  without  com- 
bination ? — I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that.  I  am  a  member  of  all  the 
Boards  myself,  and  therefore  I  know  how  they  do  act.  I  have  been  t 
member  of  the  Highway  Board  for  12  years.  The  operations  are  m 
totally  different  that  I  am  hardly  prepared  to  give  an  answer,  but  I  think 
there  is  so  much  to  do  by  each  Board  that  it  would  be  too  much  fiir 
one  Board  to  do. 

19.  Then  the  Health  of  Town  Committee,  in  endeavouring  to  carrj 
out  their  benevolent  wishes  for  the  improvement  of  the  health  of  this 
various  districts,  put  forth  certain  recommendations,  but  you  have  no 
power  to  carry  them  out.  The  Sewerage  Board  and  the  Clemnaing 
Board  may  or  may  not  follow  your  recommendations,  so  that  yoa  haia 
not  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  enforce  that  which  yon  rwonmendf 
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>^o,  the  town  is  not  sufficiently  sewered  now,  and  we  have  not  funds 
carry  it  out.  The  expense  of  cleansing  the  town  properly  would  be 
ormous,  and  bow  it  could  be  carried  out  I  do  not  see. 

20.  Was  this  Improvement  Act  obtained  in  consequence  of  some 
da  elicited  on  the  reports  of  your  surveyors  ou  the  state  of  the  town? 
-Yes,  it  was. 

21.  What  amount  of  population  was  found  to  reside  in  cellars  situated 
I  courts,  and  in  cellars  situated  in  streets  ? — I  should  say  about  50  to 
5.000  altogether;  there  were  about  21  or  22,000  in  courts  ;  but  it 
lustbe  observed  that  although  that  number  reside  in  cellars,  in  courts, 
et,  there  are  only  1252  cellars,  containing  about  5000  souls,  which  are 
it  independently  of  the  houses  according  to  the  returns  of  the  sunreyors 
or  the  north  and  south  district. 

22.  How  many  in  cellars  in  streets  ? — I  should  say  about  the  same 
lumber. 

23.  Altogether  about  45,000  residing  in  cellars  ? — Yes. 

24.  Was  there  found  to  be  a  considerable  part  of  the  population  In 
ourts  and  alleys? — Yes,  a  considerable  part. 

25.  Then,  in  fact,  it  was  ascertained  by  survey  that  nine-twentieths, 
»r  nearly  one-half,  of  the  population  of  the  parish  of  Liverpool  reside 
n  courts  and  cellars  ? — In  the  parish  of  Liverpool.  The  Municipal 
Beform  Act  brought  other  districts  into  the  borough  of  Liverpool. 

26.  The  Corporation  considered  that  this  was  so  detrimental  to  pub- 
ic health  that  they  applied  for  the  Act  referred  to  for  the  purpose  of 
iWing  that  evil  ?— They  did. 

27.  What  powers  are  given  in  the  Act  fur  improving  the  health  of  the 
town  by  diminishing  the  number  of  cellar  dwellings? — There  is  a  clause 
tbt  the  cellar  dwellings  shall  be  a  certain  height  from  the  ground,'[and 
tbt  they  shall  consist  of  a  certain  number  of  square  feet,  and  that  they 
dmll  be  seven  or  eight  feet  high. 

2S.  The  clause  which  applies  to  this  subject  is  the  11th  clause?— 
bis. 

(The  same  was  read  as  follows ;— J 

*  "And  be  it  enacted.  That  from  and  after  the  First  day  of  July,  One 
Qknuand  eight  hundred  and  forty-four,  it  shall  not  be  lawful  to  let  sepa- 
niely,  except  as  a  warehouse  or  storehouse,  or  to  suffer  to  be  occupied*  as  a 
(veiling  plaee,  any  cellar  or  room  under  any  other  house  whatsoever,  which 
elkr  or  room  shall  be  less  in  height  from  the  tioor  to  the  ceiling  than 
eren  feet,  or  which  shall  be  less  than  one-third  of  its  height  above  the 
ifel  of  the  street  adjoining  the  same,  or  otherwise  shall  not  have  two  feet, 
lleest,  of  its  height  from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling  above  the  said  level,  with 
I  open  area  of  two  feet  wide  from  the  level  of  the  tioor  of  such  cellar  or 
lom  up  to  the  level  of  the  said  street,  or  which  shall  not  have  attached 
•reto  the  use  of  a  privy  and  an  ash  pit,  according  to  the  enactment  herein 
otained,  or  which  shall  not  also  have  a  window  of  not  less  than  three  feet 
|uare,  or  otherwise  of  an  area  of  not  less  than  nine  feet  clear  of  the  sash 
ame,  and  a  fire-place  with  a  chimney  or  tiue,  or  being  an  inner  or  back 
Uar  let  or  occupied  along  with  a  front  cellar,  as  part  of  the  same  letting 
oeeupation,  shall  not  have  a  ventilating  chimney,  unless  such  inner  or 
lek  eellar,  shall  be  part  of  a  house  built  before  the  commencement  of  this 
et.- 

tO«  HaTe  you  formed  any  estimate  of  the  number  of  persons  who 
ill  be  removed  from  eellart  in  compliance  with  the  Act?— I  think 
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about  5000  or  6O0O  in  courts.    I  should  say  thM  olqiopt  all  woal^  ht 
removed  iq  compliance  with  this  Act 

30.  You  issued  a  notice  for  their  removal  ?— -We  issfied  a  qotte  fqr 
the  Ist  of  May  this  year.  There  was  a  notice  given  that  th^y  ^pm  all  I 
to  leave  before  the  Ist  of  May,  and  we  found  there  were  ao  few  thai 
would  comply  with  the  Act  that  we  were  obliged  to  extend  it  tp  tbt 
1st  of  July.  What  we  are  to  do  with  those  poor  creatures  wbeii  we 
turn  them  out,  or  where  we  ^re  to  place  them,  I  do  not  koofr*  W< 
find  it  very  difficult  to  remedy  the  eviL 

31.  Have  the  public  authorities,  or  any  associations  of  prifsti 
persons,  made  arrangements  for  accommodating  so  large  a  number  of 
persons  on  their  removal  ? — Certainly  not. 

32.  Is  this  clause  of  the  Act  compulsory  ? — Tes. 
S3.  So  that  if  you  do  not  pbey  the  Act  you  may  be  proaecqted?— 

We  may,  if  we  do  not  carry  out  the  Act.  A  great  number  of  tboK 
cellars  are  under  the  Corporation  leases,  and  therefore,  we  ait  jqit  ai 
liable  to  be  prosecuted  as  the  landlord. 

34.  So  that,  in  fact,  you  are  bound  to  expel  23,000  persons  in  c^larii 
out  of  courts,  from  their  dwellings  on  a  given  day  without  having  |vo- 
vided  means  of  accommodation  for  them  ? — Certainly. 

35.  What  must  be  the  consequence  of  sqch  a  step  ?'-^I  W  ^9^ 
aware.  I  should  say  that  a  ^reat  number  of  those  unfortunatt  wrell^ 
would  have  to  be  provided  K>r  by  the  parish. 

36.  Many  would  go  into  houses? — Many  would  go  into  hpuses* 
Three  or  four,  or  five  families  would  go  into  a  house,  where  only  pni 
or  two  families  were  before. 

37.  Are  there  any  houses  of  the  poorer  sort  building  upon  specMb^  i 
tion  for  the  purpose  of  accommodating  those  persons  7 — Not  ib^  we  an 
aware  of. 

38.  It  has  been  stated  by  physicians  of  great  eminence  that  one  prin? 
cipal  cause  of  the  unhealthiness  of  Liverpool  is  the  crowded  state  of  its 
population  in  the  poorer  districts.     So  that  the  summary  abolition  ofeel^ 
lars,  asdwellin&^s,  must,  in  the  first  place,  at  least,  increase  this  evil  ? — 
That  is  the  opinion  of  two  eminent  gentlemen  whom  we  have  oq  oar 
Board  of  Health,  Mr.  Blackburn  and  Mr.  Chalmer.     We  had  a  very 
eminent  man  who  died  about  a  month  ago,  Mr.  Bouiflower,  and  it  wu 
decidedly  his  opinion  also.   They  all  considered  that  if  the  poorer  dassei 
be  driven  to  the  necessity  of  going  into  the  old  houses  in  the  couit% 
which  were  built  before  our  Act  passed,  and  which  cannot  be  nltercd, 
and  where  three  or  more  families  are  living  together,  the  evil  woaldba 
greater.     The  houses  now  building  will  be  more  expensive  than  the 
abodes  which  they  are  compelled  to  leave,  and  they  cannot  afl^iid  Co  go 
there ;  and  it  is  very  natural  for  them  to  go  where  they  can  get  pB 
cheapest  residences, 

39.  Are  you  aware  of  the  fact  which  has  been  ascertained  in  Livftr*' 
pool ,  that  there  is  much  more  sickness  in  cellars  than  in  booaes?-*-fIi 
damp  cellars ;  but  you  will  see  that  there  are  dry  cell^ni,  damp  eellaf% 
and  wet  cellars. 

40.  The  question  is,  whether  great  distress  would  be  oeeasioiied  by 
the  sudden  expulsion  of  such  a  large  number  from  cellars  without  houses 
being  provided  for  them  ? — Certainly,  and  I  cannot  see  how  ibe  etU  ii 
io  b§  tffm^dM  if  it  is  to  be  don*  tiutantaaeouily. 
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41.  No  9teps  bftve  been  Uken  by  tbe  Corpor«tioq  to  solect  the  worst 
cellars  first  for  the  expulsion  of  the  inmates  ? — We  hfiTe  b^ea  obljg^ 
to  carry  oqt  the  Act,  and  we  have  given  notice  to  all. 

42.  Have  there  been  many  instances  of  cellarp  b^ing  disused,  fi« 
dwellings,  in  consequepoe  of  this  Act?*— lYes,  Is^tely;  but  we  were 
obiifed  to  extend  the  time  from  the  1st  qf  May  to  the  Ist  of  July. 
Now  there  are  several  fi^milies  quitting,  and  many  cellars  ^q  b^iog 
altered  According  to  the  Act, 

43.  Your  Aqt  gives  power  for  regulating  buildings,  the  width  of 
streets,  courts,  &c.  ? — "Vh^i  is  in  the  Building  Act.  It  is  ip  our  Aijl 
also. 

44.  In  this  respect  is  the  Act  retrospective,  or  is  it  framed  with  a 
view  to  prevent  the  aggregation  of  evils  in  old  districts,  without  amend- 
ing or  promoting  the  health  of  those  districts  ? — Certainly.  With  the 
exception  of  compelling  them  to  flag  and  channel  their  courts  it  is  pro- 
spective. 

45.  In  clauses  4  and  5  it  is  enacted,  that  no  carriage  way  shall  be 
less  than  24  feet  wide,  and  no  court,  closed  at  one  end,  less  than  15 
feet.     Have  you  found  those  clauses  to  be  efficient  ? — Certainly  not. 

46.  In  what  way  have  you  found  them  defective  ? — We  have  found 
that  15  feet  at  the  entrance  of  a  court  is  not  sufficiently  large  if  it  is 
confined  ^t  the  entrance,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  in  most  of  our  courts 
there  is  merely  an  entrance  ;  in  many  cases  they  merely  put  an  entrance 
of  13  feet^aad  then  the  rows  of  houses  go  up  in  a  wedge  shape  branched 
off  like  a  tree. 

47.  That  evades  the  intention  of  having  a  good  current  of  air  coming 
into  it? — Yes.  I  do  not  cure  whether  it  is  5  or  6,  or  15  feet  if  you 
have  not  a  current  of  air,  or  a  sufficient  space  for  the  air  to  rush  up. 

48.  Are  each  of  thosa  branch  courts  15  feet  wide? — Yes,  we  are  very 
particular  about  it.  If  it  is  two  or  three  inches  too  little  we  make  them 
take  it  down. 

49.  The  entrance  is  15  feet  wide,  but  they  evade  the  Act  by  making 
a  great  many  branches,  and  have  only  one  entrance  to  all  those 
branches? — It  is  evading  the  spirit  of  the  Act.  The  Act  was  never 
intended  to  allow  that.  If  I  might  suggest  any  thing,  I  should  say 
that  if  it  was  not  open  at  one  end,  they  ought  to  increase  the  width  at 
least  to  20  feet;  but,  I  should  say,  24  feet  would  not  be  too  much,  if 
there  is  not  to  be  a  current  of  air. 

50.  There  is  no  restriction  under  this  Act  as  to  the  depth  of  those 
courts  ? — Not  at  ail ;  they  may  extend  to  any  length. 

51.  So  that  it  is  nominally  a  court,  but  it  is,  in  fact,  a  prolonged 
street? — Yes. 

52.  Was  it  thought  a  sound  principle  to  fix  a  minimum  width  of  15 
feet  for  courts  without  reference  to  the  height  of  the  buildings?  Might 
not  the  Act  be  further  evaded  by  running  up  high  buildings  of  several 
ttofliea,  similar  to  those  in  Edinburgh  or  Glasgow  ? — ^You  might  run 
them  up  to  any  height. 

53.  So  that  the  circulation  would,  in  fact,  be  impeded  ? — ^Yes. 

54.  Ib  that,  in  fact,  done? — Yes,  they  are  three  or  four  stories  Ugh. 

55.  Are  the  houses  back  to  back  S^Some  houses  have  small  yards  «nd 
privies,  and  cesspoola. 
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56.  Then  there  is  «  sman  space  at  the  back  of  each  hitnse?— Ta; 
some,  but  not  all. 

57.  Have  the  houses  been  run  up  higher  than  they  were  beforei  tm 
or  three  stories? — Yes. 

58.  So  that  the  Act  is  evaded  in  that  way  ?— Yes. 

59.  Tlie  yards  which  contain  privies  and  cesspools  are  between  dMMf 
high  houses? — Yes,  and  they  have  to  come  down.  I  should  say  ibM 
that  is  a  very  great  nuisance.  This  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Cooh 
mittee,  and  we  toolc  the  opinions  of  two  eminent  counsel  upon  it,  tad 
they  said  that  it  came  within  the  Act,  and  that  we  could  not  intetfen. 
Annexed  is  a  plan  of  one  of  the  courts  lately  built. 


60.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  object  of  fixing  a  minimum  width 
for  courts,  closed  at  one  end,  was  to  secure  for  them  a  proper  ventilatioa 
from  the  open  or  exposed  end  ? — Certainly. 

61.  In  some  cases,  is  not  the  width  of  the  entrance  diminished  tothe 
width  of  six  feet  by  the  erection  of  privies  and  ash-pits  ? — ^We  do  not 
allow  that  now,  it  was  so. 

62.  You  have  the  power  to  do  so  by  the  Act  ?— We  always  find  that 
there  is  something  or  other  that  will  put  a  stop  to  it,  and  we  have  set  our 
faces  against  it,  as  much  as  possible,  as  it  is  a  great  evil. 

63.  Your  opinion  is  that,  as  the  only  entrance  for  air  is  from  the  frontt 
if  privies  and  ash-pits  are  erected  there,  it  must  become  chaigcd  with 
all  the  filthy  emanations  from  those  places? — Certainly. 
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64.  It  wafl  represented  by  both  your  surveyors  that  the  mode  of 
eansing  cesspools  and  ash-pits  by  private  nightmen  was  an  intolerable 
uisance,  alike  injurious  to  the  property  of  the  owners,  and  to  the  com- 
>rt,  health,  and  morals  of  the  occupiers.  Have  you  powers  in  the  Act 
or  the  more  efficient  cleansing  of  privies  and  ash-pits? — No. 

65.  You  have  a  clause  to  compel  the  occupiers  to  clean  them  out  at 
14  days'  notice  ? — Yes,  it  must  be  done  between  sunset  and  sunriae. 
I  think  it  cannot  be  done  before  11  o'clock  at  night,  or  after  5  o'clock 
in  the  morning. 

66.  The  clause  gives  you  power  to  compel  the  occupiers.  Are  not 
those  occupiers  generally  weekly  tenants? — Most  of  them  are. 

67.  Therefore  they  are  a  migratory  population  ? — They  are. 

68.  As  you  have  to  give  14  days'  notice  to  those  tenants,  is  not  the 
clause  altogether  inoperative? — It  is. 

69.  You  have  no  power  to  appoint  a  regular  scavenger  whose  doty  it 
hallbe?--No. 

70.  The  expense  of  cleansing  an  ash-pit  and  a  privy  is  considerable? 
—It  is. 

71.  Then  the  occupier  will  rather  remove  from  his  dwelling  than  bear 
hat  expense? — He  will. 

72.  Then  the  clause  is  of  no  avail? — It  is. 

73.  And  the  consequence  is,  that  it  remains  undone? — ^It  does. 
Sometimes,  when  those  cellars  cannot  be  let  for  a  month,  you  often  find 
hem  half  tilled  by  the  filth  deposited  in  them. 

74.  You  have  power  in  the  Act  to  oblige  the  owners  of  houses  to  erect 
Privies  to  them? — Yes. 

75.  And  you  exert  that  power  ? — Yes,  we  are  very  particular  as  to  that. 

76.  What  rule  do  you  follow? — We  do  not  approve  of  any  plan  for 
lew  houses  unless  they  have  a  sufficient  number  of  privies  to  those 
Houses — say  a  privy  to  two  houses ;  the  privies  must  be  open  at  the  top, 
ind  there  must  be  a  flue  to  every  privy. 

77.  Have  you  the  same  power  with  regard  to  existing  houses?— We 
cannot  touch  those. 

78.  In  your  Health  Act  you  proceed  upon  the  supposition  that  a 
Hifficieiit  supply  of  privies"*and  ash-pits  is  adequate  for  the  preservation 
)f  health,  and  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  obtain  the  thorough  and  imme- 
liate  removal  of  decomposing  refuse  by  water  ? — I  do  not  think,  as 
iiose  courts  are  constituted,  you  can  remove  it  by  water. 

79.  You  proceed  upon  the  supposition  that  it  is  not  necessary  ?— 
Fhat  it  is  not  practicable.  You  cannot  bring  the  water  into  the  sewers 
o  remove  it. 

80.  W^ould  you  consider  it  an  improvement  in  the  Act  to  have  power 
10  effect  that? — I  think  not 

81.  Why  not  ? — Because  I  do  not  think  that  in  that  part  of  the  town 
:here  is  sufficient  full  into  the^  ewers  to  carry  it  off;  and  I  do  not  think 
)rou  could  get  a  quantity  of  water  sufficient  to  carry  it  offi 

S2.  Are  you  aware  that  there  is  a  prohibition  in  your  Sewerage  Act 
igainst  the  connexion  of  suil-pipes  from  water-closets  with  the  public 
iewers  ? — There  is  a  clause  to  that  effect.  I  think  it  is  evaded  very 
much ;  but  parties  are  allowed  to  carry  the  overflow  from  their  privies 
ind  water-closets  into  the  sewers. 

83.  Does  not  the  very  fact  of  its  being  evaded  show  the  importance 
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it  is  of  to  the  inhabitants  to  have  that  communication  ?— >I  think  Ibtl 
eventually  the  Act  must  be  altered. 

84.  Must  not  the  consequence  of  the  prohibition  be  to  prevent  tke 
construction  of  water-closets,  or,  if  not  to  prevent  them,  to  check  tke 
extension  of  them  ? — ^No,  I  should  say  not,  because  I  think  they  hi* 
cesspools  in  their  yards;  and  they  have  also  necessariea,  which  in 
cleaned  by  the  night-soil  men. 

83.  The  cleansing  of  cesspools  necessarily  implies  considerable  Or 
pense,  at  least  to  some  person  ;  therefore,  mutt  it  not  tend  to  cheek  tke 
formation  of  water-closets  by  increasing  materially  the  expense  of  their 
formation  ?-*Yes. 

86.  Therefore  that  clause  does  check  the  extension  of  water^cloads? 
— I  do  not  know  how  far  that  may  be  the  case  throughout  the  towi; 
but  I  do  not  think  that  if  water-closets  were  turned  into  tlie  Kwn 
there  would  be  more  water-closets  than  you  have  now  in  the  better 
class  of  houses. 

87.  The  question  refers  to  the  poorer  classes?— I  do  not  think  the 
poorer  classes  have  anything  of  the  kind. 

88.  Is  not  that  because  it  is  so  expensive  ? — Yes. 

89.  Then,  as  this  clause  renders  greater  expense  necessary,  it'prevok 
the  poorer  classes  from  having  water-closets  ? — Exactly.  But  though 
there  is  plenty  of  water  for  the  use  of  the  town  at  Liverpool,  it  ii  in- 
possible  to  get  the  same  quantity  of  water  as  you  have  in  Londoa  to 
carry  off  this  mass  of  corruption  by  water. 

90.  So  that  this  clause  operates  by  increasing  the  number  of  cesipooli 
in  your  town  ;  or  in  other  words,  by  retaining  the  refuse  which  it  is  the 
legitimate  object  of  sewers  to  remove  ? — It  never  was  contemplated  \o 
take  that  off  by  the  sewers. 

91.  What  is  the  use  of  sewers?  Is  not  the  use  of  sewers  to  renoie 
refuse  from  [the  town ? — Exactly,  but  not  of  that  description.  It  its 
grave  matter  for  consideration  whether  the  filth  and  soil  from  walM- 
closets  being  allowed  to  go  into  the  sewers,  and  thus  pass  throiu^h  s 
great  portion  of  the  town,  emitting  noxious  smells  to  escape  from  the 
eyes  of  the  sewers,  is  not  more  detrimental  to  the  general  health  of  the 
inhabitants  than  when  it  runs  into  cesspools  upon  the  premises  of  the 
occupants,  and  emptied  only  when  necessary,  because  the  cesipoob 
can  be  so  constructed  as  to  be  perfectly  air-tight,  and  prevent  aiy 
escape  unless  when  emptied. 

92.  Is  not  that  the  use  of  them  in  London  and  other  places?— If 
they  have  plenty  of  water. 

93.  Are  you  one  of  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  ? — I  am. 

94.  You  have  not  introduced  sewerage  clauses  into  your  Health  Act* 
as  you  consider  your  Sewerage  Act  to  be  sufficient? — I  think  so. 

95.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Holme,  a  builder  in  Liverpool  ? — I  know  Mr. 
Samuel  Holme  very  well. 

96.  Do  you  consider,  from  his  experience  in  town  matters,  that  he 
is  well  fitted  to  express  correct  opinions  upon  the  sewerage  and  other 
structural  arrangements  in  Liverpool  ? — Certainly,  no  man  more  so. 

97.  In  describing  the  sewers  of  Liverpool,  Mr.  Holme  says,  '*  Not- 
withstanding the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  have  expended  above 
100,000/.  in  new  sewers  and  paving  during  the  last  few  years,  very 
much  remains  to  be  done,  even  in  the  principal  thoroughfares,  befhre 
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sewerage  can  be  considered  to  be  accomplished.  And  althoup:h  the 
nmissioners  will  permit  any  person  on  application  to  make  a  branch 
ill  into  the  public  sewer  on  payment  of  the  sum  of  18j.,  yet  with 
I ngfe  perversity  they  forbid  an  overflow  from  a  water-closet  to  be  turned 
0  them  ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  nearly  all  the  water-closets  are 
charged  into  open  ash-pits  or  cesspools,  impregnating  the  atmosphere 
numerous  places,  and  exposing  that  offensive  matter  to  the  surface, 
d  to  the  decomposing  effects  of  the  atmosphere,  which  ought  to  be 
tried  by  the  public  sewers  into  the  main  artery  of  the  river,  and  the 
is  thus  tainted  through  the  mistaken  views  of  those  whose  function 
especially  is  to  provide  the  means  of  carrying  off  this  effluvium."  He 
fsalso,  ^In  numberless  instances  courts  and  alleys  have  been  formed 
thout  any  declination  for  the  discharge  of  surface-water.  Many  aie 
d  without  channels;  and  while  the  solid  refuse  thrown  upon  them 
^  upon  the  surface,  the  liquid  matter  is  absorbed,  and  much  of  U 
ds  its  way  into  the  inhabited  cellars  of  the  courts.  The  north  end 
the  town  is  full  of  pits  of  stagnant  water,  which  form  so  many  ro- 
ptacles  for  the  putrid  matter  that  is  constantly  thrown  into  them, 
lihas  dead  animals,  the  drainage  from  starch  and  other  manufactories; 
d  in  hot  weather  the  stench  from  these  places  is  frequently  intolerable. 
te  whole  of  the  north  end  of  the  town  being,  as  I  have  before  de- 
ibed,  a  bed  of  clay,  these  poisonous  pools  are  never  lessened  except 
evaporation,  and  from  these,  and  the  imperfect  drainage,  and  other 
Jses  to  which  I  shall  advert,  instead  of  being  surprised  at  the  mortality 
Liverpool,  I  am  surprised  that  the  mortality,  taking  all  things  into 
nsideration,  is  so  exceedingly  small."  He  states,  "There  are  thoo- 
i^ds  of  houses  and  hundreds  of  courts  in  this  town  without  a  single 
aiu  of  any  description  ;  and  I  never  hail  anything  with  greater  delight 
in  I  do  a  violent  tempest,  or  a  terrific  thunderstorm,  accompanied  by 
avy  rain  ;  for  these  are  the  only  scavengers  that  thousands  have  had 
cleanse  away  the  impurities  and  the  filth  in  which  they  live  or  rather 
•8t."  Do  you  coincide  with  him  in  his  description  of  the  state  of 
i^erage  at  Liverpool  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

^8.  In  the  evidence  given  in  by  the  Health  Committee  to  this 
*nimission,  it  is  stated  that  the  Commisioners  that  act  under  the  an- 
)rity  of  the  11th  of  Geo.  IV.,  since  1839,  have  constructed  33,440 
fds,  or  19  miles,  of  sewers,  at  an  expense  of  100,000/.  Have  you 
y  reason  to  believe  that  there  is  any  error  in  those  numbers?— I 
I'eve  not.  I  have  a  letter  on  the  subject  from  Mr.  Ashlin.  I  sent 
this  information  to  Mr.  Ashlin,  who  is  our  treasurer  and  clerk,  and 
said  that  he  had  no  reason  to  alter  his  opinion. 
59.  In  the  neighbouring  town  of  Manchester  the  cost  of  sewers,  that 
of  excavating,  building,  relaying,  and  procuring  materials,  is  15«.  per 
eai  yard.  The  cost  of  sewers  in  Liverpool  is  estimated  at  33».  per 
2al  yard.  Are  you  aware  of  the  cause  of  the  difference  in  price?— 
:er  some  of  our  sewers  have  been  made  we  have  been  obliged  to  take 
m  up  and  enlarge  them.  There  is  a  sewer  in  Church-street,  made  a 
'  years  ago,  and  so  many  sewers  have  been  put  into  that  sewer,  that 
ras  not  sufficiently  large  and  sufficiently  deep. 

100.  Therefore  this  enormously  increased  expense  is  owing  to  e 
icienl  system  of  scientific  sewerage  at  the  outset,  to  their  not  having 
en  a  sufficiently  large  area  for  operations,  and  to  the  work  having 
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been  deficiently  executed ;  and  all  those  unscientific  arrangements  kx 
the  sewerage  are  now  to  be  remedied  at  an  enormous  cost?— -In  oneor 
two  instances. 

101.  The  sewers  in  Manchester  are  generally  larger  than  has  bfei 
found  necessary  by  experience  in  London,  the  reason  assigned  beiii; 
that  this  increased  size  is  necessary  on  account  of  the  quantity  of  water 
discharged  from  the  manufactories  in  Manchester.  Is  there  anysisiiiir 
reason  for  increasing  so  materially  the  size  and  expensiveness  of  tbe 
Liverpool  sewers  ? — Gei>erally,  no. 

102.  From  the  experience  of  Manchester,  19  miles  of  sewers  cnold 
have  been  constructed  for  25,080/.,  or,  according  to  the  estimate  of  the 
average  expense  of  construction  in  Liverpool,  for  55,176/  ;  but  as  the  Li- 
verpool Commissioners  have  exj^ended  100,000/.  upon  the  cunstmctioi 
of  their  sewers,  it  appears  that  the  actual  expense  of  construction  in 
Liverpool   is  nearly  double  the  estimated  amount  of  33i.  per  lineal 
yard,  or  nearly  quadruple  the  amount  for  which  it  is  stated  in  evidenee 
that  efficient  sewers  are  constructed  in  Manchester.     Can  you  state  the 
reason   for  the  very  great  difference  between    the  estimated  and  the 
actual  expense  of  construction  in  Liverpool  ? — ^The  sewers  stated  to  be 
executed  in  Manchester  at  an  average  cost  of  15s.  per  yard  vary  io  sise 
from  15  inches  by  12  inches  to  42  inches  by  24  inches,  and  of  the  latter 
size  only  one  has  been  executed  between  June,  1838,  and  May»  IW, 
and  it  appears  that  during  that  period  no  sewers  larger  than  42  inchei 
by  24  inches  have  been  constructed;  but  that  between  1836  and  1838 
one  was  built  60  inches  by  36  inches,  at  a  cost  of  41;.  per  yard;  and 
two,  72  inches  by  36  inches,  at  a  cost  of  40s.  fid,  per  yard.    The  average 
price  stated  for  sewers,  in   Liverpool,  viz.,  33f.  per  yard  is  for  sewen 
varying  from  42  inches  by  36  inches  to  48  inches  by  36  inches,  madeof 
sufficient  depth  to  drain  the  cellars.     The  greater  part  of  the  19  milei 
of  sewers  made  between  1829  and  1840,  were  main  sewers,  eucirdiug  the 
borough,  or  acting  as  great  arteries  to  receive  (he  subsidiar}'  sewers,  sinee 
mode,  and  now  making,  and  varying  in  size  from  60  inches  by  36  iuchei 
to  72  inches  by  54  inches  ;  the  great  north  tunnel,  running  from  Crown- 
street  to  Beacons-gutter,  was  3  miles  320  yards  long,  and  of  the  above 
sizes,  and  cost  about  5S.y.  per  yard ;  and  such  was  the  size  of  the 
Parliament-street  sewer,  2400  yards  long;  the  Dale-street  sever,  1800 
yards  long  ;  the    Ilanover-strect  sewer,   2-100  yards  long,  and  many 
others  ;  and  few  sewers  are  constructed  less  than  46  incites  by  30  inches, 
which  enables  men  to  enter  and  clean  them. 

103.  Have  the  Commissioners  constructed  sewers  within  the  last  year 
in  many  streets  inhabited  by  the  poorer  classes? — Three  thousand  yards 
have  been  done  the  last  year;  and  within  the  last  six  weeks  we  have 
ordered  7200/.  to  he  laid  out  in  sewers,  entirely  in  that  part  of  the  town 
which  has  not  had  them  before ;  all  in  the  lower  districts  of  the  town,  such 
as  Frederic-street,  &c.  The  Sewerage  Board  were  bound  to  construct  the 
sewers  in  accordance  with  the  plan  deposited  lor  the  Boundary-street. 
After  they  accomplished  this,  they  then  did  those  streets  which  in  their 
opinion  was  most  wanting  of  sewers,  under  the  advice  of  their  laic 
surveyor,  Mr.  John  Foster.  I  have  also  a  return  of  the  flagging  of 
courts  and  alle)s  that  has  been  done  in  the  town  of  LiverpfK»l  under 
the  Health  Act.  The  quantity  of  iiagging  which  has  been  done  in  the 
south  district  is  8375  scjuare  yards  ;  in  progress,  1 400  square  yards ; 
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the  qaantity  of  channel lingf  is  47971  lineal  yards  ;  and  in  progress,  600 
yards.  In  the  north  district  the  quantity  of  fla^fipng  done  is  6881-^ 
square  yards ;  in  progress,  1360 ;  of  channelling,  3539  ;  and  in  progress, 
660. 

104.  As  a  general  statement,  may  it  not  be  safely  said  that  the 
Comnaissioners  of  Sewers  in  Liverpool  have  principally  sewered  the 
large  streets,  the  streets  containing  shops,  and  the  residences  of  the 
wealthier  classes  of  society,  and  have  not  sewered  so  much  in  the  poorer 
districts? — Some  of  those  streets  are  so  extremely  narrow  that  you 
cannot  sewer  them.  Their  attention  has  been  paid  to  all  the  poor  streets 
that  they  possibly  could,  particularly  lately. 

105.  Has  this  been  owing  to  the  necessity  of  sewering  those  streets 
first  in  which  the  highest  rates  are  paid  ? — I  think  not.  I  had  a  house 
in'Duke-street,  where  I  resided  from  the  year  1814  to  within  these  three 
years,  and  I  have  not  a  sewer  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  my  own 
house,  although  I  was  a  Commissioner,  and  that  is  one  of  the  principal 
streets  in  Liverpool. 

106.  It  being  an  undoubted  fact  that  sewers  have  been  principally 
constructed  in  the  larger  and  more  wealthy  streets  of  Liverpool,  and 
that  few  have  been  constructed  in  the  poorer  streets,  is  this  owing  to  the 
necessity  of  sewering  first  those  streets  which  paid  the  highest  sewerage- 
rates  1 — I  do  not  think  there  was  any  reason  for  the  Commissioners 
doing  that.  I  think  the  Commissioners  sewered  those  streets  first  that 
they  thought  most  required  it.  My  opinion  is  that  in  a  dense  popula- 
tion'some  of  the  streets  are  so  extremely  narrow,  and  are  so  small  and 
low,  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  sewer  them  at  all ;  others  we  have 
done  within  the  last  few  years,  in  consequence  of  the  same  power  given 
ns  by  (he  new  Act. 

107.  Supposing  that  the  expense  of  sewerage  were  levied,  as  in 
Manchester  and  Little  Bolton,  on  the  owners  or  occupiers  of  the  houses, 
according  to  the  frontage  of  their  property,  are  you  of  opinion  that  the 
sewerage  of  Liverpool  might  be  proceeded  with  much  more  quickly 
than  by  the  system  of  general  rates  ? — I  think  general  rates  seem  to 
have  answered  very  well,  and  they  have  been  collected  very  well; 
besides,  it  seems  to  me  unjust  that  an  individual  should  be  required  to 
pay  for  a  sewer  according  to  the  frontage  of  his  property,  when  he  has 
contributed  to  the  general  rates  for  a  period  of  12  or  14  years,  without 
deriving  any  particular  advantage  therefrom.  I  should  therefore  prefer 
the  general  rating,  that  all  may  be  placed  on  an  equality  to  share  the 
burden  and  partake  of  the  benefit. 

108.  During  the  same  period  in  which  the  Commissioners  in  Liver- 
pool have  constructed  19  miles  of  sewers,  at  an  expense  of  100,000/., 
derived  from  general  rates,  the  Corporation  of  Manchester  have  built  82 
miles  of  sewers,  by  the  system  which  has  just  been  mentioned.  Were 
you  aware  of  this  fact? — Not  at  all. 

109.  As  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  in  Liverpool  have  proceeded 
with  activity,  must  it  not  be  ov^ing  to  the  difference  of  the  system  that 
so  little  has  been  done  in  Liverpool  in  comparison  with  what  has  been 
executed  in  Manchester  during  the  same  period,  particularly  as  regards 
the  poorer  districts? — I  can  answer  that  thus  far,  that  we  are  limited  in 
our  rates  in  Liverpool ;   that  we  could  not  levy  more  than  so  much  in 
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the  poand,  and  that  the  whole  of  that  sum  has  heen  expended  that 
we  had  the  power  hy  the  Act  of  Parliament  to  levy. 

110.  But  you  have  not  done  upon  your  system  much  more  than  one- 
half  what  tliey  have  in  Manchester? — Exactly,  because  we  have  iiottlie 

power. 

111.  As  the  immediate  call  for  the  outlay  for  sewera^  and  paving  hi 
the  poorer  districts  of  Manchester  has  been  found  to  be  very  oppresiife, 
do  you  think  it  would  be  an  improvement  in  the  system  if  the  expenie 
incurred  were  paid  back  in  equal  annual  instalments,  with  interest,  within 
a  given  period,  say  20  or  SO  years ;  that  is,  that  supposing  10,000/.  is  laid 
out  this  year,  instead  of  levying  the  whole  of  that  by  an  immediate  rate, 
it  should  be  levied  by  a  rate  extending  over  20  years,  and  be  paid  back 
by  instalments  ? — I  do  not  see  how  it  could  be  done. 

112.  Have  you  not  received  complaints  of  the  burden  of  the  expense 
of  flagging? — It  has  of\en  happened  that  when  our  surveyors  have  gone 
to  apportion  the  different  stims  of  money  to  be  paid  by  each  person  who 
has  a  rii^ht  of  passage  in  different  courts,  we  have  found  one  or  two 
individuals  not  able  to  pay  at  all;  that  the  mortgage  has  been  to  the 
full  extent  of  the  value  of  the  house,  and  the  mortgagee  has  received 
the  whole  of  the  rent  as  interest,  and  they  liave  absolutely  not  bui  a 
farthing  to  do  anything,  and  therefore  that  has  stopped  the  proceeding. 

lis.  Suppose  the  expense  of  laying  down  a  sewer,  or  paving  tbc 
court,  amounted  upon  each  house  in  the  court  to  5/.,  those  houccs, 
perhapSi  would  not  be  able  to  pay  the  5/.,  but  they  could  pay  5f.  an- 
nually, which  would  pay  it  off  in  a  certain  number  of  years  ? — ^Tea,  I 
think  it  would  be  very  easy  to  do  it  in  that  way.  In  many  instances 
the  distress  is  dreadful,  and  we  know  that  they  cannot  pay;  but  we 
know  human  nature  is  such,  that  if  yon  were  to  excuse  one  or  two  yon 
would  have  one  or  two  thousand  making  the  same  complaint. 

114.  You  say  that  in  many  cases  the  coltacre  owners  have  not  been 
able  to  pay;  that  the  whole  of  the  rent  has  been  absorbed  in  the  mort- 
gage interest;  then  would  it  not  be  belter  to  pay  the  expense  of  the 
improvement  in  SO  equal  annual  instalments  than  to  demand  it  all  at 
once  P — Certainly ;  but  my  opinion  is  this,  that  you  are  giving  facility  to 
men  that  can  pay  l)e8t.  I  am  sure  the  cottage  owner  in  Liverpool  is  a 
rich  man;  that  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  the  cottage  owners 
are  able  to  pay. 

115.  And  that  they  ought  to  be  made  to  pay  ?•— Yes;  and  that  they 
do  not  now. 

116.  In  that  case  you  would  come  immediately  upon  the  owner,  and 
not  upon  the  occupier? — Yes.  1  think  the  cottage  owners  in  Liverpool 
are  men  that  have  a  large  }>er  centage  for  their  outlay. 

117.  But  you  stated  just  now  that  it  was  stj  oppressive  to  the  owners 
that  they  could  not  pay  ? — That  is  only  in  a  few  cases,  where  a  nun 
only  owns  a  few  cottages;  bnt  generally  those  courts  are  built  bv 
owners  that  are  able  to  pay,  and  who  will  not  pay. 

118.  Then  any  method  that  could  be  devised  to  bring  them  into 
assessment,  and  make  them  pay,  would  be  an  advantage  ? — That  is  iny 
opinion. 

119.  Are  there  many  owners  of  properly  of  this  description  whose 
interest  is  of  short  duration  ? — There  are  a  great  number  under  Cor* 
j^oration  leases. 
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120.  Then  the  expense  of  improvements  operates  oppressively  upon 
Ihem  ? — Not  always.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  Lord  Derby,  who  has  im- 
mense property  in  Liverpool  of  this  description,  the  very  moment  this 
Act  came  into  operation  gave  an  order  to  his  agent,  and  the  whole  of 
his  courts  were  done  by  himself,  at  his  own  expense. 

121.  But  in  those  cases  where  there  are  short  leases  and  short  interests 
was  it  not  severely  oppressive  ? — Certainly ;  but  we  are  going  on  the 
long  leases  now,  and  the  freehold  property.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
Corporation  property  that  will  come  out  before  the  year  1850,  and  they 
mean  to  do  away*with  many  of  the  courts.  The  Corporation  are  g^ing 
npon  a  very  good  system ;  they  are  going  to  do  away  with  as  much  of 
that  property  as  they  can.  Where  the  houses  will  have  to  come  away 
in  a  year  and  a  half,  it  would  be  hard  to  make  those  people  flag  those 
courts,  when  those  courts  are  going  away  ahogether.  Therefore  the 
Health  of  Town  Board  have  taken  the  long  leases — all  that  are  above 
21  years. 

123.  It  has  been  stated  in  a  letter  of  Mr.  Tomlinson,  a  barrister  of 
the  Inner  Temple,  that  small  house  property  ''  frequently  changes  hands* 
and  is  generally  held  by  persons  of  limited  means,  for  short  terms,  not 
nnfrequently  by  poor  widows,  who  have  no  greater  interest  than  for  their 
own  lives,  and  is  sometimes  held,  as  in  Liverpool,  under  leases  from 
the  Corporation,  for  the  remainder  of  a  term,  which  the  parties  haw 
not  the  means  of  renewing.  Even  when  owners  of  the  property  hava 
the  inheritance,  such  houses  are  usually  first  built  by  small  shopkeepers^ 
or  retired  tradesmen  or  publicans,  and  latterly,  I  am  happy  to  add,  by 
working  mechank»  out  of  their  savings,  or  else  by  builders  of  small 
means,  who  sell  the  buildings  as  soon  as  finished  to  persons  of  the 
former  description."  He  says,  *•  the  temptation  to  possess  such  property 
is  the  high  rate  of  profit  returned  from  the  investment,  averaging,  I  be- 
lieve, alK)ut  8  per  cent.  Against  this  is  to  be  set  off  the  labour  of 
frequent  collection,  and  the  constant  and  anxious  superintendence  which 
such  property  requires."     Does  that  agree  with  your  views  ? — -Yes. 

123.  Then  to  people  of  the  class  mentioned  here  the  immediate  out- 
lay necessary  for  improvements  must  be  very  severely  oppressive? — 
Very. 

124.  Then  you  would  approve  of  the  principle  of  spreading  the  ex- 
pense over  a  period  of  years,  so  as  to  render  it  less  oppressive  ? — Yee, 
to  such  people  as  those,  if  you  can  make  your  clause  stringent.  There 
are  so  many  that  evade  the  Act — that  really  will  not  pay,  and  pkmd 
poverty — that  it  ought  to  be  very  stringent. 

125.  Are  those  cottages  exempt  from  the  poor-rates? — ^The  cottage 
owners  are. 

126.  Are  the  rates  levied  upon  the  occupiers  ? — The  occupiers  are 
rated.  The  cottages  in  Liverpool  of  the  annual  value  of  12/.  and 
under  are  all  included  in  the  poor  rate ;  but  the  payment  of  the  rate  is 
not  enforced,  the  magistrates  being  unwilling  to  grant  warrants  against 
this  numerous  class  of  occupiers,  alleging  that  they  ought  to  be  excused 
on  the  score  of  poverty. 

127.  Is  that  the  case  always? — I  think  almost  always. 

128.  Are  they  rated  under  a  special  Act?— Yes;  we  have  a  ■pedal 
parochial  Act. 
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129.  With  regard  to  scavengering,  Mr.  Holme  states  as  fbllova 
He  18  asked  in  what  manner  the  streets  are  cleansed,  and  he  s^ 
**  There  are  scavengers  (generally  paupers)  employed  in  demnsiog  Iht 
surface  of  the  streets.  The  parochial  authorities  contract  with  partM 
for  the  removal  of  the  mud,  &c.,  for  manure ;  but  I  am  not  awan 
that  there  are  fixed  gangs  of  men  to  certain  districts,  for  I  believe  tint 
v^hen  the  superintendent  reports  upon  a  street  it  is  ordered  to  be 
cleansed.  On  this  point,  however,  I  do  not  speak  with  certainty;  but, 
generally  speaking,  the  streets  are  in  a  filthy  conditioh  in  the  lower  and 
northern  parts  of  the  town,  and  are,  at  certain  seasons,  especially  nnr 
the  Docks,  almost  impassable."  Are  you  of  the  same  opinion  as  to  the 
state  of  the  streets? — ^They  are  in  a  very  dirty  state,  certainly. 

130.  It  is  stated  in  the  evidence  of  the  Liverpool  Scavengeiing  Cooi- 
mittee  that  there  are  65  scavengers  engaged  in  sweeping  the  strfcte, 
and  that  every  street  is  swept  once  in  the  week.  Are  you  aware  thit 
in  Edinburgh,  and  in  other  towns  where  there  is  much  less  traffic  thai 
in  Liverp(X)l,  the  streets  are  swept  once  every  day  ? — I  am  not  aware  of 
that ;  but  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  Liverpool  streets  are  not  swept 
often  enough. 

131.  It  is  calculated  that  1000  yards  form  the  amount  which  can  be 
effectually  swept  by  a  scavenger  in  one  day.  Now,  as  there  are  9& 
miles  of  streets  in  Liverpool  which  require  sweeping,  they  must  cootaiii 
at  least  1,337,600  superficial  'square  yards,  on  the  assumption  that  none 
of  them  are  wider  than  24  feet  (the  smallest  size  allowed  by  yonr 
Act) ;  so  that  with  the  65  scavengers  in  Liverpool,  according  to  this 
estimate  of  a  man's  labour,  all  the  streets  could  not  be  more  effectively 
gone  over  more  often  than  once  in  three  weeks.  May  not  this 
deficiency  of  force  account  for  the  filthy  condition  of  the  streets  of 
Liverpool,  as  described  by  Mr.  Holme,  and  other  competent  witnesses? 
— I  should  say  that  there  is  less  attention  paid  to  that  than  almost  any 
other  arrangement  in  the  town. 

132.  That  is  to  say,  the  going  over  the  streets  once  a  week  is  merely 
the  rule,  but  it  is  not  the  practice? — Certainly. 

133.  Do  you  use  Mr.  Whitworth's  machine? — ^No,  but  they  are 
going  to  adopt  it.  There  is  one  thing  I  wish  to  mention,  that  last  year, 
since  we  have  had  more  Macadamizing  than  we  hud  before,  the  cleans- 
ing of  the  town  from  the  Macadamized  roads  has  cost  us  700/.  or  800/. 
more  than  it  did  in  previous  years  ;  and  what  is  taken  from  the  Maca- 
damized road  is  not  valuable,  whereas  what  was  taken  from  the  other 
was  valuable. 

134.  In  clause  20  of  the  Health  Act,  powers  are  given  for  the  cleans- 
ing of  houses  stated  to  be  in  an  unwholesome  condition.  Have  you 
yet  exercised  those  powers? — We  have  not;  the  by-laws  are  preparing, 
but  we  want  to  see  the  Metroiwlitan  Act,  and  the  Report  of  this  Com- 
mission, before  we  pass  our  by-laws. 

135.  It  has  been  fully  pointed  out  by  witnesses  before  this  Commis- 
sion that  the  state  of  houses  as  to  cleanliness  is  intimately  connected 
with  the  supply  of  water.  How  are  the  poorer  classes  iii  Liverpool 
supplied  with  this  necessary  article  for  health  and  cleanliness? — I 
should  say  that  the  poor  are  very  badly  supplied. 

136.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  the  water  companies  serve  districts  with 
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water  only  every  other  day,  and  then  only  for  a  few  hours  at  a  time? 
— ^Itis. 

137.  So  that  if  the  poor  have  not  sufficient  vessels  to  hold  the  water 
necessary  for  two  days*  supply,  or  if  they  do  not  happen  to  be  at  home 
during  the  hours  of  service,  they  are  deprived  of  the  benefit? — Certainly. 

138.  Taking  one  house  with  another,  cisterns  with  ball-cocks  cost 
about  2/.  So  that  the  alternative  of  building  them  necessarily  implies 
a  very  large  investment  of  capital,  which  might  be  saved  if  the  water 
were  kept  on  constantly  in  the  mains  at  high  pressure,  as  done  at  Not* 
tingham,  Ashton,  and  Preston.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  introduc* 
tion  of  a  similar  system  in  Liverpool  would  be  productive  of  g^neat 
benefit  to  the  health  of  the  town  ? — I  think  if  they  could  find  the  water; 
but  I  do  not  think  that  if  the  water  was  on  every  day,  and  the  mains 
were  full  every  day,  there  would  be  a  sufficient  quantity. 

139.  Are  not  you  going  to  have  plenty  of  water  by  means  of  some 
new  water- works? — ^Yes,  under  the  new  Act. 

140.  If  it  could  be  done  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  ? — A  very 
great  advantage. 

141.  Are  you  aware  that  under  the  system  of  constant  pressure  in 
those  towns  which  have  just  been  mentioned,  it  has  been  found  by  ex- 
perience that  there  is  actually  less  waste  of  water  Ihan  on  the  system  of 
intermitting  supplies? — I  have  reason  to  believe  so  from  what  I  bare 
heard. 

142.  Are  you  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  present  mode  of  supply 
by  the  water  companies  is  quite  inadequate  for  the  preservation  of 
health  and  cleanliness  in  the  town  ? — I  think  there  is  not  sufficient  for 
the  poorer  classes  of  the  people. 

143.  Has  not  the  absence  of  water  in  your  mains  proved  a  serious 
evil  on  the  occurrence  of  fires  in  Liverpool  ? — Very  serious. 

144.  You  have  obtained  an  Act  for  introducing  water  to  remedy 
this  evil  ? — Last  year. 

145.  What  expenditure  will  be  required  for  that  purpose  ?-»50,000/.| 
and  500/.  a-year  is  allowed  by  the  Corporation. 

146.  Is  it  the  case  that  a  clause  in  the  Water  Companies*  Acts  states 
that  they  shall  keep  water  always  on  in  the  mains,  but  that  no  penalty 
being  attached  to  its  evasion  the  companies  have  not  done  so  ?— -They 
have  not  done  it. 

147.  And  you  have  suffered  in  consequence  at  fires  ? — ^Yes.  I  have 
been  at  fires  myself,  being  the  deputy  chairman  of  the  fire  committee, 
when  I  have  known  more  than  half  an  hour  to  elapse  without  getting 
a  drop  of  water. 

148.  And  because  the  Companies  have  refused  to  do  so,  or  have 
abstained  from  doing  so,  the  Highway  Board,  or  rather  the  public,  is 
to  be  put  to  the  expense  of  50,000/.,  and  500/,  a-year  ? — Yes. 

149.  Are  there  not  two  Water  Companies  in  Liverpool  at  present?— 
Yes  ;  the  Bootle  and  the  Harrington. 

150.  They  have  mains  laid  down  in  the  same  streets,  and  they  supply 
the  same  districts  ?— Yes. 

151.  Are  the  mains  of  the  new  water-works  also  to  be  laid  down 
along  with  those  of  the  present  Water  Companies  ? — ^In  some  oT  the 
same  streets. 
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152.  So  that  thus  three  capitals  and  three  interests  must  be  paid  bjf 
the  public,  whereas  one  capital  and  interest  would  have  been  suflficieat 
if  the  supply  of  water  had  been  efficiently  and  properly  conducted,  tad 
had  l>een  placed  under  proper  control,  so  as  to  protect  the  public  fnn 
overcharge? — Certainly.  It  is  my  opinion,  that  if  the  Gas  CompwiiCB 
and  the  Water  Companies  had  been  under  the  same  direction  that 
they  are  at  Manchester,  we  should  have  had  a  better  supply  of  water, 
and  that  our  rates  would  have  been  much  less. 

153.  If  the  three  Companies  are  to  be  remunerated,  does  it  not 
follow  that  the  public  must  pay  three  times  as  much  for  water  as  thcj 
would  pay  for  water  under  one  Company,  properly  managed  and 
regulated  ? — Clearly  it  would  be  cheaper ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  it 
would  be  one-third  cheaper. 

154.  Mr.  Holme  states  as    follows :  **  Liverpool  is  supplied  with 
water  by  two  public  Companies,  each  having  an  Act  of  Parliament,  which 
confers  upon  them  a  monopoly  of  supply.     One  is  termed  the  Bootk 
Water  Company,  the  other  the  Liverpool  and  Harrington  Water  Com- 
pany.    The  former  Company  raise  their  supply  from  springs  at  Bootle, 
distant  from  the  Exchange  three  miles ;  and  the  latter  have  wells  in 
various  parts  of  the  town.     The  original  shares  of  100/.  in  the  Bootle 
Company  are  now  worth,  in  the  market^  360/.,  and  those  of  the  Liverpool 
and  Harrington  Company  are  worth  610/.     The  charge  for  supplying 
water  for  domestic  use  is  1^.  in   tlie   pound  on   the  rental,  and  it  is 
usually  supplied  every  other  day.     It  therefore  follows  that,  had  the 
corporation  or  the  parochial  authorities  originally  supplied    the  water 
from  the  public  funds,  and  no  legislative  enactment  had  given  to  these 
Companies  exclusive  privileges,  that  we  should  have  been  supplied  with 
water  at  one-sixth  of  the  present  price ;  or,  if  we  had  paid  the  same 
price,  a  large  disposable  revenue  would  have  accrued  to  the  public  local 
exchequer,  which  would  have  diminished  our  taxation,  or  have  enabled 
the  authorities  to  have  established  public  fountains,  and  had  public 
reservoirs  for  the  use  of  the  poor  in  every  locality.*'     Do  you  agree  in 
that? — I  will  not  go  so  far  as  one-sixth,  but  I  agree  with  him  that  it 
would  be  very  much  cheaper ;  I  agree  with  him  in  principle. 

155.  Does  not  the  same  principle  apply  to  your  rival  Gas  Com- 
panies ?-— Certainly 

156.  Are  you  aware  that  in  Liverpool  with  rival  Gas  Companies  you 
pay  7j.  per  1000  cubic  feet? — Yes;  the  very  moment  we  threatened 
them  with  a  new  Company  they  took  it  down  li.,  and  they  promised  to 
take  it  down  6d.  more. 

157.  You  were  paying  7^.  per  1000  feet ;  they  have  reduced  it  to  6*., 
and  they  have  promised  to  give  it  you  at  5x.  6d.  ? — Yes. 

158.  While,  with  one  establishment  in  Manchester,  5.9.  2d,  per  1000 
feet  is  charged  ? — ^Yes ;  I  have  heard  so. 

159.  There  is  now  an  application  for  a  third  Gas  Company  in 
Liverpool  ? — There  was ;  it  was  thrown  out. 

160.  Then  in  your  opinion  the  effect  of  establishing  a  third  Company, 
instead  of  lowering  the  price  of  gas,  would  ultimately  be  to  raise  it,  as 
instead  of  one  capital  and  interest  to  pay  as  in  Manchester,  the  public  in 
Liverpool  have  already  to  pay  two  capitals  with  interest,  and  in  the  event 
of  a  third  Company  being  established  must  have  to  pay  three  if  the 
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Companies  are  to  be  remunerated  ?— I  did  not  exactly  agree  with  their 
proepectua ;  but  they  went  to  Parliament  with  the  idea  that  they  were  to 
give  it  us  much  cheaper. 

161.  Are  you  a  shareholder  in  any  of  the  Gas  Companies  ? — I  have 
no  shares  in  either  water  or  gas  ;  here  is  a  statement  of  the  price  to«day. 
In  the  New  Ghais  Company  the  price  per  share  was  217/.,  and  in  the 
old  241/. 

162.  What  was  the  original  share  ? — 100/.  each. 

163.  What  was  the  original  price  of  the  water  shares  ?— I  believe 
the  Harrington  Company  was  originally  200/.,  and  the  Dootle  100/. 
The  Bootle  Company  never  any  fixed  sum.  The  original  shareholders 
were  about  330  in  number,  and  paid  calls  from  time  to  time  as  the  works 
were  in  progress,  but  it  has  been  a  losing  speculation  to  the  original 
shareholders.  I  have  also  a  return  of  the  prices  of  those  shares  to-day ; 
the  shares  of  the  Harrington  Company  are  645/.,  and  of  the  Bootle 
Company  414/. 

164.  Does  not  the  high  price  of  water  which  you  have  stated  neces- 
sarily imply  a  denial  of  water  for  the  purposes  of  drainage  and  for  the 
purposes  of  water-closets  and  other  public  uses  ? — Yes. 

165.  And  also  supplies  of  water  for  fires? — Yes ;  but  with  regard  to 
the  supply  of  water,  I  do  not  think  we  can  find  the  quantity  of  water 
that  is  wanted. 

166.  Did  the  Water  Companies,  on  the  application  of  the  town  for 
an  Act  to  obtain  a  supply  for  exting^iishing  fires,  endeavour  to  limit  it 
to  the  supply  of  salt  water  to  the  mains,  in  order  that  it  might  not  be 
used  for  domestic  purposes  ? — ^Yes,  they  did. 

167.  What  was  the  expense  to  which  the  Commissioners  of  Highways 
were  put  by  the  resistance  of  the  Water  Companies  to  an  extended 
supply  for  the  use  of  the  town  ? — ^The  Bootle  Company  did  not  oppose 
the  Bill ;  but  the  other  Company,  the  Liverpool  and  Harrington,  did  in 
the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  amount  of  expenses 
incurred  for  promoting  the  whole  Bill  exceeded  2600/. ;  what  proportion 
was  incurred  in  consequence  of  the  opposition  1  cannot  exactly  state. 

168.  Did  they  succeed  in  preventing  your  using  that  supply  for 
domestic  purposes  ? — For  sale.  We  may  give  it  to  the  poor,  and  we 
may  make  use  of  it  for  all  public  purposes,  but  we  are  not  allowed  to 
sell  it.  I  have  got  also  an  account  of  the  baths  in  Liverpool.  For  the 
North  baths  the  estimated  cost  is  4300/.,  including  wash-houses.  The 
number  of  private  baths  is  18,  nine  for  males  and  nine  for  females. 
There  are  four  shower-baths,  two  for  males  and  two  for  females.  Four 
vapour-baths  and  a  large  plunging-bath  is  contemplated.  The  premises 
contain  92b  square  yards  of  land,  which  are  occupied  by  the  baths  and 
wash-houses.  The  bath  portion  of  the  building  is  to  be  two  stories  high. 
The  cost  of  the  South  baths,  in  Frederic-street,  was  2300/. ;  keeper  90/. ; 
servant  30/. ;  fireman  46/.  I6s, ;  coal  and  water  100/. ;  making  266/. 
I6s. ;  and  the  income  is  about  270/.  All  that  we  want  to  do  is  just  to 
cover  the  expenses. 

169.  The  charge  contemplated  is  very  low? — It  is  very  low;  there 
is  no  profit  contemplated. 

170.  Are  those  baths  very  extensively  used  by  the  poorer  classes? 
They  are. 

171.  Is  the  use  of  them  increasing? — It  is. 
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172.  Is  not  the  water  fiometimes  exhausted  by  the  extent  to  which  thqr 
are  employed  ? — ^No ;  by  the  neglect  of  the  Water  Companies. 

173.  But  it  is  the  fact  that  they  sometimes  run  out  of  water  ? — ^Ycs; 
but  we  contemplate  now  supplying  those  places  by  our  own  mains.  There 
is  not  a  single  fountain  or  a  single  public  pump  in  the  town  for  the  mt 
of  the  poor ;  the  poor  are  obliged  to  pay  for  every  drop  of  water  they  get 

174.  What  do  they  pay? — From  2d.  to  3d.  a-week.  Those  coHiMgt 
owners  pay  so  much  for  a  court  to  the  Water  Companies.  If  there  are 
10  houses  in  a  court  they  pay  Ss.  for  each  house.  Then  the  owner 
collects  the  rents  by  the  week,  and  charges  the  poor  people  2d.  to  3rf. 
a-week,  so  that  he  charges  1 2s.  Sd.  for  each  house  whereas  he  only 
pays  Ss. 

175.  He  charges  50  per  cent,  upon  the  tenant  additional  ? — ^Yes. 

176.  You  say  that  the  usual  charge  is  about  2d,  a-week  ? — ^At  2d. 
and  3d.  I  know  from  what  I  have  heard  that  they  have  charged  them 
about  50  per  cent  profit  upon  the  rate. 

177:  In  Liverpool  lately  objections  were  made  to  horizontal  smokeleM 
flues  connected  with  plans  in  operation  in  different  buildings.  Are 
you  aware  that  there  is  any  peculiar  practice  or  regulation  by  law  in 
Liverpool,  with  respect  to  the  manner  in  which  smoke  flues  must  be 
applied  in  buildings  ? — No,  there  is  not. 

178.  Nothing  beyond  what  comes  under  some  very  general  Act?— 
Nothing  but  the  general  Act. 

179.  Is  it  not  the  general  opinion  in  Liverpool,  as  it  is  in  many 
other  towns,  that  the  returns  of  mortality  are  not  strictly  correct, 
because  they  include  a  large  amount  of  migratory  population;  which,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  authorities  of  Liverpool,  has  the  effect  of  making  it 
apparently  more  unhealthy  than  it  really  is  ? — Decidedly  it  is  so.  We 
were  under  the  New  Poor  Law  Act  for  a  year  or  two,  and  I  happened 
to  be  a  magistrate  of  the  county  and  ex  officio  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, and.  it  came  under  my  particular  notice  that  that  really  was  the 
case ;  that  the  bills  of  mortality  were  very  defective  on  account  of  the 
migratory  population. 

180.  You  mean  that  there  is  an  apparent  increase  in  the  mortality 
in  consequence  of  the  population  not  being  resident  but  being  migra- 
tory ? — ^Yes. 

181.  That  the  number  of  deaths  among  the  migratory  population 
being  greater  in  proportion  than  among  the  resident  population  in 
Liverpool,  it  makes  the  mortality  appear  larger  than  it  ought  to  be  ? — 
Certainly;   that  is  the  prevailing  opinion  in  Liverpool. 

182.  Have  you  paid  any  attention,  as  Chairman  of  the  Health  Com- 
mittee, to  vital  statistics? — No,  I  have  paid  none.  t 


John  Leslie^  Esq. 


183.  When  you  were  last  examined  before  this  Commission,  you 
expressed  an  o{)inion,  derived  from  your  experience  of  the  mode  of 
conducting  the  business  of  the  Westminster  Court  of  Sewers,  that  the 
present  constitution  of  those  Courts  was  ill  adapted  to  the  performance 
of  the  duties  entrusted  to  the  Commissioners  :  has  your  further  expe- 
rience tended  to  confirm  that  opinion  ? — ^Most  decidedly  so.     I  have 
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altCQcled  moit  closely  to  my  duties,  and  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion, 
that  an  entire  change  in  the  mode  of  appointment  of  the  Commissioners, 
and  also  of  the  constitution  of  the  Court  itself,  ought  to  take  place. 

184.  It  appears  in  evidence  before  this  Commission,  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  acting  Commissioners  are  in  practice  in  the  district  as 
architects,  surveyors,  agents,  or  solicitors,  or  otherwise  connected  with 
building  property ;  do  you  consider  such  appointments  beneficial  to 
the  public  interests? — Most  decidedly  not. 

185.  Is  there  no  provision  in  the  law  to  prevent  Commissioners  rrom 
acting  in  cases  in  which  they  ure  interested  either  as  principals  or 
agents? — Not  in  the  law  as  interpreted  in  the  Westminster  Commission 
of  Sewers.  It  is  a  circumstance  of  constant  occurrence,  and  upon  every 
occasion  I  raise  my  voice  ugaiust  it. 

186.  Is  the  King's  Scholars'  Pond  Sewer  covered  in  to  any  eon- 
siderable  extent  since  you  were  last  examineil  by  this  Commission? — 
Not  to  any  very  great  length.  The  Court  recently  came  to  a  resolution 
to  cover  in  a  certain  portion  at  the  public  expense,  consequent  upon  a 
portion  being  covered  in  by  Mr.  Cubitt  at  his  own  expense.  The  whole 
history  of  this  abominable  nuisance  will  show  the  imperfection  of  the 
present  system  of  appointing  Commissioners  of  Sewers,  and  how  pre- 
judicial its  operation  is  to  the  public. 

187.  Will  you  give  this  Commission  an  outline  of  the  history  to  which 
you  allude? — ^The  then  existing  line  of  sewer  tor  this  district  was 
in  1807  minutely  surveyed  by  John  Rennie,  Esq.,  civil  engineer.  He 
reported  that  it  was  not  only  laid  down  in  so  irregular  a  direction,  but  to 
imperfectly  executed,  in  such  bad  repair,  and  had  so  bad  an  outfall  into 
the  Thames,  that  it  would  only  be  wasting  money  to  attempt  to  render 
it  perfect.  He  considered  it  advisable  that  this  sewer  should  not  be  the 
principal  channel  by  which  so  important  a  district  should  be  drained. 
He  next  stated  that,  independently  of  its  bad  direction  and  imperfect 
construction,  its  outfall  into  the  Thames  is  so  low,  and  this  low  or 
flat  land  continues  to  such  a  distance  backward,  that,  were  even  the 
higher  parts  of  the  sewer  perfect,  this  alone  would  be  sufficient  to 
condemn  it.  He  then  lays  down  the  axiom,  that  a  perfect  drainage 
can  be  best  eflfected  by  a  perfect  outfall,  and  that  such  outfall  cannot  be 
found  in  the  low  and  flat  marshes  between  Whitehall  and  Chelsea.  He 
states  he  could  not  find  such  an  outfall  higher  up  the  Thames  than 
Scotland-yard,  and  fixed  upon  Northumberland-street,  where  the  de- 
clivity of  the  ground  extends  quite  to  the  Thames.  He  finally  laid 
down  a  line  from  the  north  end  of  Baker-street  to  Piccadilly  at  the  end 
of  Berkeley-street,  thence  turning  eastward  to  Northumberland-street, 
thereby  cutting  off  all  the  immense  northern  druiuuge  fmm  crossing 
the  Green  Park  round  tlie  Queen's  paluce,  and  down  the  low  and  flat 
lands  to  the  present  outlet.  The  length  of  this  line  was  13,015)-  feet 
But  from  Piccadilly,  at  Berkeley-street,  to  the  Thames,  the  distance  was 
only  4,600}  feet  on  Rennie's  line  against  8,005  feet  on  the  old  line, 
a  dificrence  of  3405  feel. 

18a  What  was  the  whole  length  of  the  old  one  ?— 16,522  feet, 
llie  distance  saved  would  have  been  nearly  two-thirds  of  a  mile.  Mr. 
Rennie  also  stated,  as  to  the  form  of  the  sewer, — *'^  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  it  ought  to  be  made  like  a  canal  tunnel ;  the  bottom 
should  be  an  inverted  arch,  the  sides  curved,  the  top  a  kind  of  ellipus 
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approaching  nearly  to  a  parabolic  form,  having  the  longer  axis  npwafdi; 
the  pressure  is  generally  most  irregular  at  the  top,  there  being  so 
much  loose  earth  above,  and  therefore  the  form  should  be  suited  t9 
sustain  that  irregular  pressure."  In  this  line  he  obtained  a  very  giot 
fall  of  16\  feet  in  the  whole  distance,  or  iVths  of  an  inch  in  every  yard. 
The  size  of  the  sewer  should  be,  he  reported*  6  feet  wide  at  its  oooh 
mencement  and  S\  feet  at  the  lower  end.  Mr.  Rennie's  attention  was 
subsequently  called  to  a  plan  to  take  the  sewer  across  the  Pkrk  to 
Horseferry-road ;  but,  although  he  considered  this  proposed  plan  is 
second  only  to  the  one  he  had  already  submitted  to  the  Commissioneii, 
it  increased  the  distance  to  the  outlet  at  the  Thames  2,709  feet;  and 
for  the  last  5,412  feet  of  this  proposed  line,  the  top  of  the  sewer  miiat 
be  considerably  under  the  level  of  high  water.  He  then  states  that  the 
objections  to  his  plan,  as  to  render  it  ineligible,  are  not  evident  to 
him. 

189.  Does  he  mean  to  infer  by  that,  that  the  sewer  proposed  by  him 
would  not  be  below  the  level  of  high  water?— Yes;  because  at  Nor- 
thumberland-street there  is  a  gpreat  declivity,  extending  quite  to  the 
Thames. 

190.  Was  Mr.  Reunie's  proposition  adopted  by  the  Commissioners? 
—No. 

191.  Do  yon  consider  the  rejection  of  Mr.  Rennie's  plan  to  have 
been  advantageous  to  the  public  interest? — As  it  appears  to  me,  from 
a  careful  attention  to  the  subsequent  proceedings  of  the  Commissioners, 
and  from  the  expense  incurred  on  the  existing  sewer,  most  decidedly 
the  reverse. 

192.  Can  you  state  to  this  Commission  any  of  the  grounds  upon 
which  you  have  come  to  this  conclusion  ? — Certainly.  They  are  chiefly 
on  these  important  points,  an  enormous  outlay  of  public  money,  a  bad 
drainage,  and  a  most  intolerable  nuisance  of  an  open  sewer,  where  the 
water  is  penned  back  during  a  considerable  period  of  each  tide,  instead 
of  a  great  public  improvement  of  a  closed  sewer  with  a  good  outlet  to 
the  Thames,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Rennie. 

193.  Was  any  cause  suggested  by  the  Commissioners  for  not  pro- 
ceeding with  Mr.  Rennie's  plan  ? — I  have  found  no  minutes  to  that 
effect  in  the  records  of  the  Court. 

194.  What  is  the  length  of  the  open  sewer  ? — 5,238  feet ;  bat  a 
portion  has  recently  been  covered  over  by  Mr.  Cubitt  (viz.,  1,009  feel) 
at  his  own  expense. 

195.  So  that  Mr.  Cubitt,  for  the  advantage  of  the  houses  in  the 
neighbourhood,  as  a  private  individual,  not  on  the  public  authority, 
has  been  induced  to  cover  in  a  portion  of  this  sewer  at  his  own  expense? 
— Exactly  so  ;  but  Mr.  Cubitt's  interest,  as  a  great  builder,  requires 
him  to  do  so. 

196.  Do  you  know  what  has  been  the  outlay  on  the  open  portion  of 
King's  Scholars'  Pond  Sewer  since  Mr.  Rennie's  report  against  it  ? — 
I  have  a  return  by  mcof  the  principal  items  from  180S  to  June,  1844, 
and  the  amount  is  70,104/.  17-9.  5c/.,  between  IS/,  and  14/.  a  foot  for 
what  is  at  present  a  most  disgraceful  nuisance  in  a  great  metropolis. 

197.  How  soon  after  the  rejection  of  Mr.  Rennie's  plan  did  the  outlay 
upon  the  line  he  had  condemned  commence  ?•— Almost  immediately. 
A  special  Committee  was  appointed  to  direct  the  works  from  Charlotte* 
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street,  Pimlico,  to  the  outlet  at  the  Thames  ;  and  this  Committee  met 
47  times,  commencing  23rd  August,  180B,  ending  9th  January,  1810. 

198.  Can  you  inform  this  Commission  what  portion  of  the  70,104^. 
lis.  bd,  was  eipended  at  that  time  ? — Above  23,000/.  was  then  laid  out. 
Of  that  sum  there  was  spent  for  dinners,  and  extra  coach-hire  to  the 
special  Committee,  626/.  7«.  6d;  and  for  competisation  for  damage, 
862/.  10*. 

199.  Do  you  happen  to  know  who  were  the  contractors  at  thfs  period? 
— Yes  ;  two  Commissioners  of  Sewern,  Messrs.  Holland  and  Rowles. 

200.  When  you  state  they  were  Commissioners  of  Sewers,  do  you 
mean  they  were  Commissioners  of  the  Westminster  District  of  Sewers  ? 
— Certainly. 

201.  Who  was  the  surveyor? — A  Mr.  Treadgold, a  carpenter,  builder, 
'  and  surveyor,  in  Farm-street,  Berkeley-square. 

202.  Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  he  had  seen  the  reports  of  Mr. 
Rennie  condemning  the  line  of  sewer  ?— It  is  evident  that  he  had ; 
because,  in  a  report  he  made  to  the  Committee  subsequently  to  Mr. 
Rennie's  report,  he  says,  11th  June,  1808,  *'  Begging  it  may  be 
understood  that  I  am  most  perfectly  convinced  of  the  superior  ad- 
vantage of  Mr.  Rennie's  plan,  I  now  proceed,  in  obedience  to  the 
directions  I  have  received,  to  consider  what  alteration  will  be  required 
in  the  existing  sewer  from  Berkeley-street  to  the  Thames  to  make  it 
capable  of  draining  the  whole  district  as  well  above  Berkeley-square  as 
below  it,  extending  from  Hampstead  to  the  Thames  by  Tothill  Fields/' 

203.  Does  he  appear  to  have  been  aware  of  the  extent  of  the  drainage? 
— Certainly ;  he  states  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  sewer  and  the 
district,  and  as  the  sullage  must  be  retained  there  more  than  four 
hours  in  every  tide,  that  it  would  require  a  reservoir  for  the  sullage 
of  nearly  24  acres,  without  reckoning  the  addition  necessary  for  the 
enclosures,  slopes,  &c. 

204.  Notwithstanding  the  reports  of  Mr.  Rennie  against  the  line, 
and  the  corroboration  of  his  opinion  by  the  surveyor's  report  just  quoted 
by  you,  the  works  proceeded  on  the  condemned  line  ? — Certainly ;  and 
under  the  direction  of  a  Special  Committee  of  Commissioners. 

205.  Do  you  know  the  names  of  the  Commissioners  who  formed  the 
Committee  ? — Yes ;  I  have  a  return  by  me  showing  the  names  and 
attendances  of  that  Committee,  with  the  expenses  for  dinners,  &c.,  which, 
if  this  Commission  requires,  I  will  hand  in. 

206.  Of  how  many  persons  did  this  Committee  consist? — The  Com- 
mittee was  nominally  composed  of  34  Commissioners,  but  some  never 
attended  at  all  and  others  seldom. 

207.  Do  you  happen  to  know  if  any  of  the  Commissioners  who  acted 
on  this  Committee  had  properly  on  the  line  condemned  by  Mr.  Rennie? 
— Several  of  them  had. 

208.  When  was  the  next  large  outlay  on  this  open  sewer? — It  began 
about  nine  years  after,  and  was  as  follows;  in  1819,  1820,  and  1821 
— 28,378/,  2#.  4c/.  Out  of  this  sum  the  compensation  amounted  to 
4,298/.  14*.  9c/. 

209.  To  whom  was  this  compensation  paid  ? — This  was  paid  to  above 
40  individuals,  in  sums  varying  from  20*.  to  600/.;  some  of  whom 
were  undoubtedly  Commissioners. 
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210.  When  was  the  next  larg^e  expenditure  ?-*It  began  at  theead 
of  another  ten  years,  viz.,  in  1832  to  1836;  works,  11,238/.  lU; 
engineers,  748/.  8;.  Sd.  ;  compensation  for  the  damage  and  the  km 
proceedings,  not  actually  paid  until  1841,  2,243/.  4s.  9(L  ;  CoUJ, 
14.230/.  Ss. 

211.  Under  what  statute  do  the  Wesminster  Commission  of  Seven 
appoint  Committees  ? — I  know  of  none,  and  always  object  to  ihd 
course  on  account  of  its  illegality. 

212.  After  all  the  enormous  outlay  upon  the  open  part  of  this  line, 
much  remains  to  be  done  ? — Certainly ;  the  favourite  plan  among  the 
most  influential  Commissioners  is  still  tor  a  reservoir.  Mr.  Cubitthas 
offered  for  the  purpose  a  piece  of  land  which  is  leased  to  him  by  the 
Crown.  The  following  is  something  like  the  plan  in  embryo : — ^To  corer 
in  the  sewer,  down  to  White's  Bridp^e,  at  an  estimated  expense  of  6,386/.;' 
to  widen  the  sewer  20  feet  for  830  feet  in  length,  at  an  estimated 
expense  of  6,600/.  more.  And  after  this  13,000/.  had  been  expended, 
in  addition  to  the  70,104/.  already  spent  on  5,238  feet,  there  wooUi 
still  remain  an  open  evaporating  surface  fur  the  filth  of  this  immeoK 
district  of  4,644  superficial  yards;  the  uncovered  length  would  then 
be  1,045  feet  long  and  40  feet  in  width.  If,  finally,  this  reservoir  were 
to  be  arched  over  40  feet  in  width  and  1,045  feet  in  length,  I  shoald 
imagine  10,000/.  additional  would  hardly  defray  the  expense. 

213.  When  an  uncovered  sewer  passes  through  any  property  or  near 
any  houses,  does  it  not  in  general  put  the  inhabitants  of  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  such  sewer  in  a  worse  condition,  than  if  they  had  bad  no 
such  sewer  in  the  immediate  vicinity  ? — Certainly. 

214.  Do  you  consider  it  to  be  just  or  equitable  in  principle  that  the 
occupiers  and  owners  of  houses  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  such  nn- 
covered  sewers  should  be  put  to  the  whole  expense  of  covering  them 
up  for  their  own  protection,  or  that  that  should  be  done  at  the  general 
expense,  to  cure  evils  which,  as  in  the  case  of  the  main  sewers,  have 
been  created  for  the  general  benefit? — In  this  particular  instance  the 
parties  built  their  houses  upon  the  line  of  open  sewer ;  and  I  very  much 
doubt  the  legality  of  making  people  pay,  who  are  residing  in  the  u[^)er 
parts  of  the  district  for  a  benefit  which  is  local. 

215.  Does  the  70,000/.  expended  comprehend  every  charge  during 
that  period? — Certainly  not;  only  the  principal  works,  not  the  annaid 
expenses  thereon. 

216.  Do  you  happen  to  know  how  the  various  sums  to  defray  these 
and  other  expenses  were  raised  ? — Nominally  by  the  presentment  of 
juries,  but  which  juries  for  many  years  of  the  period  were  selected  for 
the  purpose,  and  some  of  them  actually  the  tradesmen  of  the  Court. 

217.  Can  yon  state  any  particular  instance  of  large  outlay  where  the 
persons  who  were  to  receive  the  amount  of  their  accounts  from  the 
rates  served  on  the  juries  ? — Certainly;  the  house  No.  1,  Greek-street, 
Soho,  where  the  Sewers*  Office  is  now  held,  allbrds  a  striking  case. 
The  house  was  purchased  of  the  family  of  a  deceased  Commissbner  for 
5,000/. ;  it  cost  to  repair  and  fit  it  for  the  purpose  of  the  Commission, 
including  148/.  1*2^.  6d.  interest  on  the  tradesmen's  accounts,  and  also 
including  219/.  1*.  10^/.  law  charges,  4,903/.  3*.  Id,;  making  the  total 
charge  to  the  public  for  that  office  within  a  fraction  of  10,000/.     The 
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who  were  employed  and  received  an  amount  of  nearly  one* 
Imlf  of  the  sum  expended  in  repairs  and  alterations  appear  to  have  heen 
upon  the  juries  at  that  period. 

218.  The  juries  having  presented  the  parties,  do  you  know  what  the 
amount  of  the  rates  were  about  that  time,  commencing  with  the  works 
at  the  open  part  of  the  King's  Scholar  Pond  Sewer? — ^The  decrees  for 
the  various  districts  were  signed  as  follows : — 

e. 

1808.  September?     .      .     .     12,899 

1809.  May  26       ....     25,835 

1811.  March  15    .      .      .      .     27,343 

1812.  November  24    .      .      .     38,197 

-£104,275     0     0 

219.  Tou  have  stated  that  the  purchase  of  the  office  in  Greek-street 
was  5,000/.,  and  that  the  repairs,  &c.,  cost  4,000/.  and  some  odd  hun- 
dred pounds  more  ?— 4,903/.  3.v.  \d, 

220.  Can  you  give  this  Commission  any  details  of  such  expenditure? 
— I  will  hand  in  two  returns  which  will  give  the  detail,  excepting  the 
Parliamentary  and  dinner  expenses  of  the  Commissioners  and  the 
Committee. 

(Tlie  Witness  handed  in  the  papers,) 

221.  When  did  the  local  Act  pass  enabling  the  Commissioners  to 
purchase  the  house? — 52ud  Geo.  III.,  local  and  personal,  cap.  48. 
Royal  assent,  April,  1812. 

222.  Was  there  any  outlay  before  the  Act  passed  ? — Yes  ;  because 
a  lease  of  the  premises  was  first  taken,  which  was  executed  on  or  about 
the  29th  March,  1811,  for  a  term  expiring  at  Michaelmas,  1833,  at  a 
rent  of  260/.,  and  land-tax  24/.  17;.,  with  a  proviso  to  purchase  the 
freehold.  A  list  of  tradesmen  to  be  employed  in  the  repairs  was  made 
out  in  April,  1811,  and  the  office  was  publicly  advertised  to  be  open  at 
Christmas,  1811. 

223.  Consequently  the  enormous  expenditure  in  repairs  and  altera- 
tions must  have  been  incurred  prior  to  the  legal  authority  being 
obtained  to  enable  the  Commissioners  so  to  expend  the  rates  ? — Cer- 
tainlv. 

224.  Do  you  know  the  course  that  was  adopted  by  the  Commis- 
sioners with  respect  to  obtaining  the  Act  of  Parliament  to  enable  them 
to  purchase  and  fit  up  this  office  ? — Yes  ;  two  surveyors  were  appointed 
to  value  the  premises ;  and,  as  appears  from  the  documents,  their  sworn 
valuation  amounted  to  very  little  more  than  the  sum  expended  iu 
repairs  and  alterations  alone ;  but  as  1  have  a  copy  of  the  valuation,  I 
present  it  to  this  Commission. 

(The  Witness  handed  in  the  paper.) 

225.  That  valuation  appears  to  be  nearly  500/.  less  than  the  sum 
required  by  the  vendors? — ^Yes;  and  as  I  said  before,  the  valua- 
tion was  but  a  mere  trifle  over  the  outlay  in  repairs  and  alterations. 
I  can,  if  necessary,  obtain  for  this  Commission  an  extract  from  the 
minutes  of  the  Pariiamentary  Committee  of  the  4th  February,  1812, 
which  will  show  the  course  of  procedure. 

VOL.  I.  M 
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226.  Was  Mr.  Georgo  Sauaders,  who  presided  at  thia  CommftlM^ 
the  (rentleman  who  was  Chairman  of  the  Court  of  Sewers  from  Much, 
1808,  to  February,  1835  ? — ^The  same  person,  I  believe;  an  aichitcilv 
surveyor,  residing  in  Oxford^street. 

227.  Under  what  authority  does  the  Commission  for  Westminila; 
&c.,  appoint  an  annual  chairman  ? — We  have  a  bye-law  for  that  fth 
pose,  but  I  deny  the  legality  of  the  appointment  It  throws  into  thfi 
hands  of  one  Commissioner  such  an  enormous  power,  which  the  iti- 
tutes  and  Commission  contemplate  shall  be  exercised  only  by  six  Cob- 
missioners  in  open  Court ;  and  it  appears  to  me  to  have  bc^n  and  iliD 
is  a  very  improper  appointment ;  and  it  further  appears  to  me  to  hsw 
been  the  cause  which  originated  the  doubtful  section  in  the  general  liw 
on  sewers,  viz.  3  and  4  Win.  IV.,  c.  22,  s.  61  :  "  And  be  it  further 
enacted,  that  nothing  in  this  Act  contained  shall  extend  or  be  conttmed 
to  extend  to  affect,  alter,  abridge,  or  interfere  with  any  local  or  pri?tte 
Act  of  Parliament  for  sewers  concerning  any  county,  city,  town,  diftrict, 
lands,  or  limits,  or  any  Commission  of  Sewers  in  the  County  of  Mid- 
dlesex, within  the  distance  of  10  miles  of  the  Royal  Exchange;"  asd 
which  is  considered  by  the  Westminster  Commissioners  to  exoncrtte 
them  from  the  very  salutary  enact nients  in  this  public  statute. 

22S.  Then  you  consider  the  appointment  of  un  annual  chairman  lOt 
only  illegal  but  decidedly  injurious? — Most  undoubtedly.     Thispoblic 
statute  received  the  Royal  assent  the  28ih  of  June,  1833 ;  it  declares 
that  the  laws  of  sewers  are  in  many  respects  defective,  that  doubts  htTC 
arisen  as  to  the  extent  of  the   powers    given   to  Commissioners  of 
Sewers,  particularly  as  to  the  legal  mode  of  conducting  inquiries  by 
juries ;  also  as  to  the  legal  power  to  order  new  works ;  and  further  it 
authorizes*  the  borrowing  of  money  for  such  works;  and  distributing  the 
costs  and  charges  fairly  and  equitably  among  the  parties  who  receive 
benefit  or  avoid  damage  by  such  works.     Next  it  raises  the  anumat  of 
qualification  of  Commissioners  of  Sewers,  and  requires  that  eaeh  Con* 
missioner  before  he  acts  shall  swear  as  to  the  nature  and  locality  of 
that  qualification.     It  also  regulates  the  meetings  of  Commissioners  of 
Sewers,  and  enacts  that  at  every  meeting  a  chairman  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  majority  of  Commissioners  present.     It  regulates  the  inquiries 
by  juries,  and  declares  that  they  shall  be  sworn  in  open  Court  before 
the  Commissioners,  and  shall  proceed  in  their  inquiry,  before  and  in 
the  presence  of  the  Court,  by  receiving  evidence  upon  oath,  and  suliject 
to  the  same  rules  of  taking  and  receiving  evidence,  as  is  usual  in  the 
Courts  of  common  law.     It  authorizes  all  fines,  forfeitures,  and  penal- 
ties, to  be  received  in  aid  of  the  expenditure.     I  consider  the  advantages 
to  the  rate-payers  of  Westminster  would  have  been  very  great  under 
this  Act:  all  of  these  they  have  lost  by  the  Commissioners  considering 
themselves  exempt  from  the  operation  of  that  general  statute,  owing  to 
the  61st  section. 

229.  Have  the  Commissioners  ever  tried  to  obtain  the  power  to  elect 
a  chairman  ? — Yes,  and  also  to  pay  him  a  salary  ;  as  the  following 
extract  from  a  Bill  preceding  the  local  Act  of  1812  will  detail. 

<'  Court,  3rd  January 9 1819. 
*'And  whereas,  in  oonsequanoe  of  the  prodigk>us  incraaie  of  buildtnn 
^       within  the  limits  of  the  said  CommissioDi  tiw  neosssary  businass  of  thtssSi 
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has  of  late  become  so  extensive,  and  the  duties  of  the 
diairman  so  laborious,  that  it  is  with  much  difficulty  a  person  properly  quar 
lified  to  fill  the  station  can  be  found,  willing  to  eive  up  so  great  a  portion  of 
his  time,  as  the  despatch  of  business  of  the  said  Commissioners  necessarily 
requires,  without  his  having  some  remuneration  for  the  same ;  and  therefore 
it  is  expedient  that  a  chairman  of  their  Court  should  be  appointed  with  a 
sufficient  salary. 

*'  Be  it  therefore  enacted,  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Commissioners 
tor  the  time  being  for  the  limits  aforesaid,  at  the  special  Court  to  be  held 
for  that  purpose  as  soon  as  conveniently  may  be  after  the  passing  of  tbii 
Act,  to  appomt  any  one  of  the  said  Commissioners  of  Sewers  for  the  limitf 
aforesaio,  to  be  the  chairman  of  the  said  Commission,  removeableat  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Court  of  Sewers,  and  shall  assign  him  out  of  the  rates,  taJLeSv 
lots,  and  wains  before  mentioned,  a  competent  salary,  not  exceeding  the 
annual  sum  of  /.,  payable  quarterly ;  and  a  chairman  shall  be  In 

like  manner  elected  annually,  but  removeable  as  before  mentioned.  '* 

230.  What  became  of  this  clause  in  the  Bill  ? — I  found  the  followiog 
charg^e  in  the  solicitor's  bill,  which  explains  the  matter,  '^  1812,  March 
13th. — ^Attending  meeting  of  the  Committee  at  the  Swan  Tavern,  Wesfr- 
miiister  Bridge,  in  consultation  as  to  the  prudence  of  abandoning  the 
clause  for  electing  the  chairman,  when  Mr.  Lewis,  and  others,  agreed 
on  a  difiTereut  clause  being  introduced.  ** 

231.  Do  you  know  whether  the  works  under  the  Commissioa  of 
Sewers  for  Westminster  are  done  under  contract  ? — Yes ;  at  present  a 
rather  stringent  contract  exists ;  but  I  am  of  opinion  the  stringent  sti- 
pulations of  the  contract  are  evaded. 

232.  Have  the  works  generally  been  done  under  contracts? — It  is 
so  understood ;  but  as  I  have  given  notice  of  motion  in  our  Court  to 
terminate  the  existing  contracts,  I  have  been  induced  to  look  closely 
into  the  subject,  and  my  investigation  led  me  to  obtain  a  return  of  all 
the  contractors,  and  the  amounts  paid  to  them  during  the  last  63  yearSi 
and  I  find  the  following  results,  a  gross  charge  of  620,451/.  4f.  IdL, 
by  the  following  contractors. 


1780) 

to   y  R.  Holland. 
1800) 
1800] 

to   y  Holland  and  Rowles. 
1811J 
1810] 

to   >  G.  W.  and  S.  Bird. 
1823  J 


1822] 

to   >  Bennett  and  Hunt. 
1830) 
1831] 

to  y  G.  and  W.  Bird. 
18S6J 
1837]  G.  Bird. 

to   >  Bennett  and  Hunt. 
1843J  J.  and  W.  Bennett. 


Total  620,451/.  4#.  Id. 

233.  Will  you  present  the  return  itself  ?— Certainly.  (T%e  WUmu 
Juinded  in  Uie  paper,) 

234.  The  contracts,  for  tlie  long  period  of  63  years,  appear  to  have 
been  in  very  few  hands.  Do  you  know  if  any  of  these  contractors  «vere 
Commissioners  of  Sewers  ? — 1  have  every  reason  to  believe  for  nearly 
the  first  half  of  the  period  they  were. 

235.  What  are  the  circumstances  which  induce  you  to  think  so  ? — 
ficcanse,  in  investigating  the  subject,  I  found  a  direct  charge  brought 
before  the  Court  of  Sewers,  in  1172,  in  the  ibrm  of  a  petittoo, 

m2 
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proves  the  point,  and  moreover  connects  the  name  of  the  ComminbMi; 
who  had  induced  the  Court  to  appoint  his  son  to  do  the  works  la  tie 
manner  therein  stated,  with  the  subsequent  contracts,  which  I  haTepie- 
viously  detailed  to  this  Commission. 

236.  Have  you  a  copy  of  the  petition? — ^I  have,  and  this  is  it  (Ifc 
petition  was  lianded  tn.) 

237.  We  observe  the  name  of  Holland,  toflrether  with  the  additioi  of 
his  partner,  Rowles,  from  1780  down  to  1811;  do  you  know  if  tbeyvoe 
Commissioners  ? — Most  undoubtedly.  I  should  have  gone  fttrthcrlMk 
with  this  inquiry,  for  I  found  the  name  of  Holland  connected  with  the 
works  even  prior  to  the  date  of  the  petition ;  but  the  accounts  bafe  » 
many  erasures ;  indeed  one  ledger  is  labelled  erroneous,  so  that  no  depci- 
dence  can  be  placed  on  them. 

238.  Does  the  Court  appear  to  have  taken  any  steps  to  prevent  the 
appointment  of  contractors,  who  were  also  at  the  same  time  Comoi^ 
sioners  ? — After  the  6rst  division  of  the  large  outlay  on  the  open  portiot 
of  the  King^s  Scholar  Pond  sewer  which  I  have  detailed  to  this  Coift- 
mission,  and  after  the  expenditure  on  the  purchase  and  repair  of  the 
Sewers  Office,  in  both  of  which  Commissioners  who  had  a  personal « 
family  interest  in  the  expenditure  were  concerned,  a  virtuous  fitofiadl^ 
nation  seems  to  have  been  felt,  as  the  following  extracts  firom  the  Coot 
minutes,  in  1813,  will  show. 

••  Sewers  Office      ) 
far  Westminster^  ^.) 

**  Resolved,  that  it  appears  to  this  Court  to  be  expedient,  ineoa* 
formity  \7ith  the  oath  of  office,  and  in  order  to  enable  each  individiud  Coot- 
missioner  to  execute  the  authority  given  to  him  under  the  ComnuiaoB 
truly  and  indifferently,  and  without  favour  or  affection  towards  anyoae; 
and  it  is  Resolved,  that  no  person  being  a  Commissioner  of  this  Court  d 
Sewers,  nor  any  person  related  to  a  Commissioner,  of  and  within  the  seeosA 
degree,  either  by  birth  or  marriage,  (uncle  and  nephew  being  here  deenai 
to  be  related  to  each  other  in  the  second  degree,)  nor  any  person  connected 
with  a  Commissioner  by  co-partnership  in  any  business  or  concern,  sbtU 
hereafter  bo  appointed,  or  continue  to  hold  any  office,  or  place  of  profit  or 
emolument,  under  the  Commissioners  of  this  Court,  or  be  allowed  to  ftimbb 
any  article,  or  do  any  business  under  the  Commissioners,  for  whieh  the 
money  appertaining  to  sewers  is  to  be  paid,  except  in  cases  where  the  Con- 
missioners  are  under  the  necessity  of  employing  any  such  person  by  reason 
of  his  being  the  contractor  under  another  Board ;  and  except  in  cases  where 
an  opinion  only  is  to  be  taken  on  a  specified  object. 

'*  And  also,  that  this  resolution  is  not  to  take  effect  in  regard  to  any  r^ 
lationship  which  may  exist  between  a  present  Commissioner  and  ami 
Officer  now  in  the  service  of  the  Commissioners,^' 

239.  Are  there  any  of  the  Commissioners  who  were  in  the  Commis- 
sion of  1806  at  present  acting  under  the  existing  Commission?—- 
Several:  indeed,  it  appears  to  be  a  sort  of  hereditary  right  in  several 
families,  as  the  grandfathers,  fathers,  sons,  uncles,  nephews,  brothers- 
in-law,  &c.,  find  their  way  into  the  Commissions ;  and  although  the 
contractors  cannot  now  be  Commissioners,  we  find  their  relations  and 
connections  among  them. 

240.  There  is  a  bye-law  of  the  existing  Commission  for  Westminster 
at  page  1 2,  excluding  any  Commissioner,  or  any  person  related  to  a 

Cdamisaiauerp  of  and  within  thft  tBceonii  def;t«e,  ^vVbftt  b^  birth  or 
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Dnanriag^,  from  beinfif  employed,  or  allowed  to  furnish  any  article,  or 
do  any  bosinesa  for  which  the  money  appertaining  to  sewers  is  to  be 
paid  ? — Oh  yeSf  there  is  sach  a  bye-law,  and  it  is  now  subjected  to  a 
¥ery  serere  test.  Among  the  24  names  recently  added  to  the  West- 
minster Commission  are  a  considerable  number  of  architects  or  sur* 
Teyors,  agents  and  solicitors ;  I  ascertained  that  one  of  them,  who  is 
an  architect  or  surveyor,  is  the  brother-in-law  of  Mr.  Bennett,  one  of 
the  contractors.  In  open  Court  I  ascertained  the  fact  from  the  contractor 
I  have  named ;  I  called  his  attention,  and  the  attention  of  the  Court  to 
the  matter,  and  the  result  declared  was  that  as  Henry  Arthur  Hunt* 
Esq.,  the  Commissioner  alluded  to  had  not  taken  the  oath  of  office,  the 
brother-in-law  contractor  might  continue  as  usual,  whereupon  I  immc- 
diately  warned  Mr.  Bennett,  the  contractor,  of  the  consequences. 

241.  Are  you  aware  of  the  manner  in  which  Commissioners'  names 
were  recommended  for  insertion  in  new  Commissions? — ^The  Court 
gets  up  a  petition  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  with  a  list  of  names  fiw  a 
new  Commission,  at  the  head  of  which  appears  a  long  list,  comprising 
the  names  of  the  nobility  and  eminent  persons,  the  majority  of  whom, 
probably  19  out  of  20,  never  qualify;  but  the  acting  Commissioners 
nominate  their  relatives  and  friends.  I  present  an  extract  from  the 
records  of  tiie  Court,  which  will  show  the  course  of  procedure  prior  to 
the  commissions  of  1806,  1816,  1826,  and  1830.* 

242.  In  what  form  are  the  contracts  drawn  up,  and  in  what  way  aie 
the  prices  calculated? — ^The  two  following  papers  will  show  the  quiet 
and  easy  manner  by  which  Commissioners,  who,  being  contractors  for 
the  works,  obtained  an  increase  of  prices.  The  first  paper  relates  to 
brick  work,  &c.  &c. ;  the  second,  to  the  price  of  timber  and  deals,  by 
which  a  sliding-scale  was  introduced  and  continued  to  the  present 
time,  by  means  of  which,  the  lower  the  price  put  in  the  contract,  as  the 
foundation  of  the  prices  therein  stated,  the  larger  will  be  the  amoont 
paid  to  such  contractor.  The  plan  seems  by  this  latter  paper  to  have 
originated  with  the  Commissk)ner-contractor,  and  to  have  been  approved 
by  Mr.  Saunders,  the  architect,  or  surveyor-chairman.  {Thepapen 
were  handed  in,} 

243.  Does  that  practice  still  continue  ?— Oh  yes,  as  far  as  it  relates 
to  timber  and  deals. 

244.  To  the  present  time?— Yes. 

245.  Will  you  explain  to  this  Commission  how  the  lower  the  tender 
of  the  contractor  is  the  larger  the  amount  he  will  receive? — Certainly; 
the  contract  requires  that  the  prices  of  each  item  shall  be  stated,  but 
it  contains  the  following  nota  bene : — 

**  The  merchant's  prices  for  fir  timber  and  deals  to  be  stated  upon  which 
the  tender  for  those  articles  is  calculated. 

''  To  be  allowed,  for  every  5s.  advanced  on  the  merchant's  prices  for  fir 
timber,  l^rf  per  foot  cube. 

*'  To  be  allowed,  for  every  20f.  advanced  on  the  merchant's  prices  in 
deals  per  hundred,  2d.  for  each  12  feet  3-inch  deal. 

''  The  prices  of  timber  and  deals  to  be  reduced  in  the  same  proportion 
upon  any  decrease  of  the  merchant's  prices." 

The  present  contracts,  from  which  I  have  ei^tn^cted  the  preceding 

*  Ssf  page  166, 
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plan,  i^hre  the  prices  for  fir  timber  and  deals.  Fir  timber  :-»Bemiett\k 
bL ;  Bird's,  5/.  2*.  Deals  per  100  -.—Bennett's,  27/. ;  Bird's,  2W.  lOn 
Both  these  contracts  commenced  at  Michaelmas  1841,  and  in  the  M 
for  the  first  quarter's  work  to  each  contractor,  5/.  15«.  per  load  ^m 
allowed  as  the  standard  for  timber,  and  30/.  per  100  deals ;  conseqaently, 
the  lower  the  estimate  the  greater  would  be  the  increase  of  the  mukH 
price  upon  which  he  would  be  paid.  For  example, — take  the  Mk, 
Bennett's,  27/. ;  Bird's,  25/.  10*. ;  merchant's  price,  30/.  Each  en- 
tractor  being  entitled  to  an  advance  of  16*.  Sd.  on  every  20*.  diffeteme 
between  his  offer  and  the  merchant's  price,  Bennett  would  radic 
20/.  lOs.j  while  Bird  would  get  28/.  16*.  Sd, ;  a  difference  of  ISf.  H 
only  per  100  deals,  instead  of  1/.  10*.,  as  offered  in  the  contract.  Thm^ 
the  difference  in  the  amount  of  the  tender  is  quite  a  deception  Oi 
those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  operation  of  the  system.  The  sobs 
actually  paid  differ  but  slightly.  The  account  woulds  tandas  follows.'— 
Sums  Sub 

tendered.  actuallj  piid> 

B«nrtt  .  27    0    0{t»„«^hoWSS.':'}=2  10    o"  Total   .     29  10  0 
BiM  .     .25  10    0{*y^''^-^*«^2rf.|^3    5    8    Total   .     28  16  8 

XT^}  •  1»    »  Diff^eneepaid  .      0  13  4' 

*  The  following  letter  has  been  receWed  in  explanation  of  the  statement  relating 
to  this  system  of  making  contracts : — 

SiB,  60,  Conduit  Streety  April  24,  1845. 

On  perusing  the  evidence  given  by  me  before  the  Commissioners  for  [in- 

2 Hiring  into  the  Health  of  Towns,  of  which  I  lately  received  a  printed  copr,  I 
ittd  that  some  error,  either  clerical  or  typographical,  ha«  occurred  in  tlie  answer  to 
No.  245,  which  has  caused  a  confusion  in  the  latter  part  of  the  answer,  and  renden 
unintelligible  the  fact  that  the  lower  the  merchant's  price  for  timber  and  deals  was 
stated  by  the  contractor  in  the  contract,  the  higher  would  be  the  amount  paid  to 
him  nnder  the  plan  adopted  in  the  Westminster  Court  of  Sewers  since  1808. 

I  observe  also,  that  in  detailing  the  extraordinary  system  in  my  answer  to 
Question  No.  242,  the  paper  explanatory  thereof  which  I  handed  in  to  the  Com- 
mission has  unfortunately  not  been  prmted.  To  supply  the  omission  and  correct 
the  error  I  will  recapitulate  the  plan. 

Parties  desirous  of  contracting  were,  in  1841,  required  to  tender  among  other 
items  for  the  supply  of**  Yellow  second  deals,''  12  feet  long,  9  inches  wide,  3  inches 
thick,  being  9  superficial  feet  in  each  deal,  equal  to  1080  superficial  feet  in  a 
"hundred"  of  deals  (120).  They  were  required  to  state  what  they  would  supply 
at  per  foot,  and  to  insert  their  own  statement  of  the  merchant's  price  of  the  article 
they  were  to  supply. 

Bennett  obtained  the  contracts  for  two  divisions ;  and  Bird  the  other  two  ;  each 
was  to  supply  at  6c/.  per  foot.  Bennett's  statement  of  the  merchant's  price  per 
hundred  was  27/.,  and  Bird's  251. 10».,  and  the  latter,  by  the  operation  of  the  sliding 
scale,  obtained,  in  actual  payment,  the  highest  price  per  foot,  as  I  shall  presently 
show  from  the  records  of  the  Court. 

The  chief  surveyor  sent  every  quarter  to  one  of  the  Commissioners,  a  timl«r 
merchant,  a  table  for  him  to  fill  in  his  monthly  prices  of  certain  articles  therein 
stated,  at  which  he  was  selling  these  articles  at  a  credit  price  to  the  trade,  among 
which  was  <*  White  Christiana  Second  Deals ;"  on  the  return  of  this  table  of  prices, 
which  appear  to  vary  from  30/.  to  26/.,  the  chief  surveyor  calculated  the  price  to  be 
allowad  the  contractors.  I  now  append  the  prices  paid  to  each  of  the  contractors 
in  every  quarter  of  the  contract  commencing  at  Michaelmas  1841,  ending  ChrintrnM 
JS44, 
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246.  How  was  the  standard  price  for  timber  and  deals  obtained? — 
Until  the  last  few  months  by  the  surveyor  applying  to  one  of  the 
Commissioners,  who  was  a  timber-merchant,  to  give  the  price. 

247.  If  the  work  had  been  executed,  not  by  contract  in  the  present 
mode,  but  by  responsible  officers,  under  the  Commissioners,  do  you 
conceive  that  the  works  would  have  been  better  or  worse  done  than 
they  now  are? — I  am  not  able  to  answer  the  question.  I  think  the 
present  system  is  open  to  gpreat  improvement,  and  I  incline  to  the 
belief  that  it  is  very  injurious  to  the  public  interest  to  have  standing 
contracts. 

248.  From  your  experience  in  attending  their  Court,  what  is  the 
nature  of  the  alteration  you  would  suggest? — It  requires  a  great  deal 
of  consideration  to  answer  that;  the  most  important  information  I 
should  require  would  be  an  Ordnance  Survey  of  the  entire  of  the 
metropolis. 
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It  will  be  seen  that  the  immediate  efiect  of  the  sliding  scale  in  the  first  quitter 
was  to  gife  the  eontractor  who  inserted  25/.  10«.  in  his  contract  an  increete  of  25 
per  cenf.,  while  the  other  contractor  who  inserted  27/.  per  hundred,  only  obtamed 
an  increase  of  12^  per  cent.  Further,  it  will  be  seen  that  in  no  one  quarter  did 
Bird  supply  at  his  contract  price  of  6d»  per  foot,  and  in  only  one  of  the  13  quartera 
did  Bennett  supply  at  6</.  per  foot.  The  three  quarters  marked  with  an  asterisk 
are  overcharges  allowed  and  paid  to  Bennett,  to  which  1  have  recently  directed  the 
attention  of  the  Court  of  Sewers,  as  yet  without  effect. 

I  am  happy  to  add  that  the  sliding  scale  is  struck  out  of  the  contracts  of  the 
present  year,  and  a  fixed  sum  of  5d,  ytt  foot,  equal  to  22/.  lOt,  per  hundred,  is  dow 

paying. 

If  it  be  the  intention  of  the  Commissioners  to  publish  an  octavo  editioii  of  flie 
Second  Report,  may  I  request  the  favour  of  their  causing  an  insertion  of  fhii  ex- 
planatory letter. 
*^  ^  I  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant* 
Bmfj  liobkmi90t  Saf.  JouM  IdMLiB. 

4v.       e^e.       4rc 
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APPENDIX. 


ti 


SEWERS,  WESTMINSTER,  &c. 


Statement  of  Proceedings  usually  adopted  upon  Applications  /or  $t 

Renewal  of  Commissions, 


*'  New  Ck>MMissiONs,  1806. 

"  The  Court,  taking  into  their  consideration  that  the  Commission  tuder 
the  Great  Seal  under  which  they  act  will  expire  on  the  13th  day  of  April 
next,  and  that  under  the  Seal  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  on  the  2nd  dsj 
of  June  next : 

'*  Ordered,  that  a  Special  Court  be  summoned  for  Friday  the  21stdqf 
of  March  next,  and  that  the  clerk  do  prepare,  and  lay  before  that  Cooft 
for  signature,  a  petition  in  the  usual  form  for  new  Commissions;  and  that 
he  do  wait  on  the  Marquis  of  Titchfield,  the  lord  lieutenant  of  the  cooii^ 
of  Middlesex,  requesting  his  lordship  to  sign  the  same. 

'^  Ordered,  that  notice  be  given  in  the  summonses  for  the  said  Conit, 
that  the  petition  'will  be  then  presented  for  signature,  and  that  the  nasm 
of  new  Commissioners  will  be  then  proposed. 

"  The  clerk  reported  that,  in  obedience  to  the  order  of  the  last  Court,  he 
had  transmitted  to  the  Marquis  of  Titchfield,  lord  lieutenant  of  the  coanty 
of  Middlesex,  then  at  Welbeck  Ollerton,  in  Nottinghamshire,  the  petition 
for  new  Commissions,  together  with  an  extract  from  the  orders  of  the 
Court  relatine:  thereto,  and  that  his  Lordship  had  returned  the  petition, 
having  signed  it. 

**  The  clerk  laid  the  petition  before  the  Court,  when  it  was  signed  by  the 
Commissioners  present,  and  the  following  persons  were  recommended  u 
proper  to  be  nominated  in  the  new  Commissions,  in  addition  to  those  now 
remaining  whose  names  are  in  the  existing  Commissions. 

(Here  follow  the  names  of  proposed  Commissioners. — Between  70  and 
80  names  added.) 

*'  Ordered,  that  a  copy  of  the  petition  be  entered  in  the  Court  book 
after  the  orders  of  the  day. 

'*  The  said  Commissions  under  the  great  seal,  and  the  seal  of  theDochy 
of  Lancaster,  were  read,  and  all  the  Commissioners  present  were  sworn. 


<t 


New  Commissions,  1816. 


"  The  Court  having  inspected  their  Commissions,  and  observed  that 
under  the  Great  Seal  of  the  United  Kingdom  will  expire  on  the  29th  of 
March  next,  and  that  under  the  Seal  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  on  the 
28th  April  following: 

'^  Ordered,  that  the  clerk  do  prepare,  in  the  usual  form,  a  petition  for 
new  Commissions. 

*'  Ordered,  that  a  special  meeting  of  the  Court  be  summoned  for 
Friday  next,  the  26th  instant,  at  One  o'clock  in  the  aflernoon,  the  Court  to 
be  kept  open  until  Four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  a  list  of  names  to  accompany  the  petition  for  new 
Commissions ;  and  that  notice  thereof  be  given  in  the  summonses  for  that 
meeting  of  the  Court,  and  that  each  Commissioner  present  at  the  Court 
will  he  requested  to  give  in  the  names ^  residence,  and  description  of  any  two 
gentlemen  whom  he  may  be  desirous  of  nominating. 

**  Ordered,  that  no  name  be  added  by  any  individual  Commissioner  to 
the  list  which  is  to  accompany  the  petition  after  the  adjournment  of  th^ 
said  meeting  of  the  26th  instant. 
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''  Ordsred,  that  a  special  meeting  of  the  Court  be  summoned  for 
Friday,  the  9th  of  February  next,  and  that  the  list  of  names  proposed  for 
:he  new  Commissions  be  on  that  day  submitted,  in  order  to  its  being:  finally 
lettled,  to  the  end  that  such  names  as  may  be  approved  by  the  Court  may 
accompany  the  petition  for  the  Commissions. 

'^  Ordered,  that  the  clerk  do  immediately,  after  the  meetin?  of  the 
Ccurt  on  the  9tb  of  February,  apply  to  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Portland,  the 
Lord  lieutenant  of  the  county,  requesting:  his  signature  to  the  petition  for 
new  Commissions. 

*'  Ordered,  if  the  signature  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  county  can  be 
obtained  in  due  time,  that  the  petition  be  laid  before  the  Court  at  its 
ordinary  meeting:  on  the  16th  of  February,  for  the  purpose  of  its  bein^: 
signed  by  the  Commissioners  present;  but  if  the  Lord  Lieutenant's 
signature  cannot  be  procured  in  due  time  for  that  Court,  that  the  chairman 
be,  in  that  case,  requested  to  call  a  special  meeting  of  the  Court  to  sign 
the  petition,  as  soon  as  it  may  conveniently  t>e  done. 

*'  The  Court  nominated 'the  several  persons  undermentioned  as  proper 
to  be  incladed  in  the  list  of  names  which  is  to  accompany  the  petition  for 
new  Commissions,  in  addition  to  the  names  of  those  Commissioners  who 
were  nominated  in  the  present  Commissions,  and  are  known  to  be  still  in 
existence. 

(Here  follow  the  names  of  proposed  Commissioners.-— 30  noblemen, 
&c.  and  110  others.) 

**  The  several  Commissioners  present  in  Court  then  nominated  each  two 
persons/or  the  approbation  of  the  Court,  to  be  recommended  for  Commis- 
sioners in  the  list  to  accompany  the  petition. 

*'  Ordered,  that  the  said  recommendation  be  taken  into  consideration 
at  the  special  meeting:  of  the  Court,  which  is  appointed  to  be  held  on  the  9th 
of  February  next. 

**  Upon  a  consideration  of  the  several  names  which  the  Court  resolved, 
on  the  26th  ultimo,  to  include  in  the  list  to  accompany  the  petition,  it 
WAS  ordered,  that  the  following  name  should  be  added  to  tne  said  list, 
— viz. : 

"  W.  Hamilton,  of  Stanley  House,  Chelsea,  Esq. 

'*  Ordered,  upon  a  consideration  of  the  names  submitted  to  the  Court  on 
the  '26th  of  January  last  by  the  individual  Commissioners  then  present,  that 
the  following  names  be  included  in  the  list  which  is  to  accompany  the 
petition. 

(Here  follow  the  nominations  of  individual  Commissioners.— 99  names.) 

'*  Ordered,  that  the  clerk  do  forthwith  prepare  the  petition,  and  complete 
the  list  which  is  proposed  to  accompanv  it,  and  make  application  to  the 
Duke  of  Portland,  the  lord  lieutenant  of  the  county,  for  his  signature  thereto^ 
and  lay  the  same  before  tho  Court  at  the  first  meeting  which  shall  occur 
after  the  petition  shall  have  been  signed  by  his  Grace. 

**  The  clerk  reported  that,  in  pursuance  of  the  order  of  Court  of  the  I9th 
of  January  last,  he  had  prepared  a  petition  for  new  Commissions,  and 
having,  immediately  after  the  meeting  of  the  Court  on  the  9th  instant,  ap- 
plied to  tho  Duke  of  Portland,  the  lord  lieutenant  of  the  county,  for  his 
signature,  he  had  obtained  his  Grace's  signature ;  and  having  this  day  laid 
the  petition  before  the  Court,  it  was  signed  by  the  Commissioners  therein 
mentioned  in  the  form  following, — viz. : 

(Here  follows  the  Petition,  &c.) 
*'  New  Commissions  opened  and  read. 
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^'Nkw  Commissions,  1826. 

"  The  Chairman  ha?ing  apprised  the  Court  that  the  term  of  the  dontioa 
of  the  Commiisions  under  which  they  act  was  ahout  to  expire,  vis^  thtt 
under  the  Great  Seal  of  the  United  Kjngdora  on  the  19th  of  Februar?,  182^ 
and  that  under  the  Seal  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  on  the  Gth  day  of  Ihicb 
following,  Ordered,  that  the  Clerk  do  prepare,  in  the  usual  form,  a  Pelilifli 
for  new  Commissions. 

"  Ordered,  that  a  Special  Meeting  of  the  Court  be  summoned  ibr 
Tuesday  the  3rd  of  January  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock  at  noon,  the  Court  to  k 
kept  open  until  Four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  that  day,  for  the  purpOM  of 
forming  a  list  of  names  to  accompany  the  Petition  for  new  Commisnooi; 
that  notice  thereof  be  ^ven  in  the  summonses  for  that  meeting  of  the  Court; 
and  that  ecush  Commissioner  present  at  the  Court  be  requested  to  gwi  ts 
the  name,  residence,  and  description  of  any  one  gentleman  whom  he  iBsjbi 
desirous  of  nominating ;  at  the  same  time  it  is  recommended  that  no  vmh 
man  may  be  nominate  who  does  not  reside  within  the  district  descimd  in 
the  Commissions. 

"  Ordered,  that  no  name  be  added  by  any  individual  Commissioner  to 
the  list  which  is  to  accompany  the  petition  after  the  adjournment  of  the  said 
meeting  on  the  3rd  of  January  next. 

"  Ordered,  that  a  special  meeting  of  the  Court  be  summoned  for  Friday 
the  ISth  January  next,  and  that  the  list  of  the  names  proposed  for  the  new 
Commissions  be  on  that  day  submitted,  in  order  to  its  being  finally  fettled, 
to  the  end  that  such  names  as  may  be  approved  by  the  Court  may  aeoom- 
pany  the  petition  for  the  Commissions. 

"  The  Chairman  stated  to  the  Court  the  mode  of  proceeding,  whidi  had 
been  laid  down  by  the  Court  on  the  16th  December  last,  to  be  folloffed  in 
the  proposed  application  for  new  Commissions. 

"  The  Chairman  having  then  laid  before  the  Court  a  letter  which  he  had 
received  from  the  Lord  Bishop  of  London,  nominating  Thomas  H.  Badd,  d 
Bedford- row,  London,  Grentleman,  as  a  fit  person  to  be  named  in  the  nev 
Commissions  of  Sewers ;  Resolved,  that  his  Lordship  not  being  present  in 
Court,  his  nomination  cannot  be  received. 

*'  Several  of  the  Commissioners  present  in  Courts  then  nominated  ea^  osi 
person  for  the  approbation  of  the  Court,  to  be  recommended  as  Commissionen 
in  the  list  to  accompany  a  petition  for  new  Commissions. 

"  Ordered,  that  the  said  recommendation  be  taken  into  consideration  at 
the  special  meeting  of  the  Court,  which  is  appointed  to  be  held  on  thel3lh 
day  of  this  month. 

'*  Resolved,  that  there  shall  not  be  added  to  the  proposed  list  any  nameSt 
after  the  adjournment  of  the  Court  this  day. 

"  The  list  of  the  gentlemen  proposed  being  read  from  the  chair,  and  ^ 
ballot  being  taken  upon  each  respective  name,  it  was  decided  that  the  foUoW 
ing  names  should  accompany  the  petition  for  new  Commissions. 

(Here  follow  40  names.) 

**  Ordered,  that  the  clerk  do  forthwith  complete  the  list,  and  lay  the  nto* 
before  the  Court  on  the  20th  instant,  together  tvith  a  petition  in  the  ustU^ 
form  for  signature. 

**  The  clerk  presented  this  day,  in  pursuance  of  the  order  of  the  Coorft  ^^ 
the  Idth  instant,  a  petition  in  the  usual  form  for  new  Commissions,  togetts^ 
with  the  list  of  names  proposed  to  accompany  the  petition,  and  the  aM^^ 
petition  ha\ing  been  read,  and  signed  by  the  Commissioners'present  in  Coa^^ 
Ordered,  that  the  clerk  do  forthwith  present  the  same,  and  that  a  copy  ^ 
the  petition  and  the  list  be  entered  after  the  proceedings  of  this  day. 

(Copy  of  Petition.) 
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^  NXW  COMMISBIOIfS,  1830. 

"  Okdiaxd,  in  consequence  of  the  accession  of  His  Majesty  King  William 
the  FonrUi  to  the  throne  of  these  Realms,  that  steps  be  taken  to  obtain  a 
renewal  of  the  Commissions  of  Sewers  (for  the  city  and  liberty  of  Westmin- 
ster, and  such  parts  of  the  county  of  Middlesex  as  are  usually  included  thera- 
with),  and  that  the  same  may  be  directed  to  such  of  the  Commissioners 
named  in  the  Commission  of  1826.  as  are  known  to  be  now  survivinff,  and 
none  others ;  and  the  derk  do  ascertain,  and  report  at  the  next  meeting  cxf 
the  Court,  what  are  the  steps  proper  to  be  taken  for  obtaining  such  renewal. 

*'  The  Court  having  on  the  6th  of  this  month  directed,  that  in  consequenoe 
of  the  accession  of  His  Migesty  Kin^  William  the  Fourth  to  the  throne  of 
thene  realms,  the  proper  steps  should  be  taken  to  obtain  a  renewal  of  the 
Commissions  of  Sewers,  and  that  the  clerk  should  report  what  are  the  steps 
proper  to  be  taken  for  obtaining  such  renewal ;  the  clerk  this  day  reported, 
that  haTing  made  inquiry,  he  had  learned  that  it  would  be  necessary  that 
petitions  should  be  presented  for  new  Commissions,  in  the  same  manner  as 
18  usual  upon  the  expiration  of  the  Commissions ;  when  it  was  Ordkrbd  that 
a  petition  should  be  prepared  occordingly. 

*'  And  a  petition  naving  been  prepared  and  submitted  to  the  Court,  'was 
approved  and  signed  by  the  Commissioners  present  in  Court. 

**  OBDiasD,  tnat  a  copy  of  the  petition,  and  of  the  list  which  accompanied 
it,  be  entered  after  the  minutes  of  this  day.'* 

(Copy  of  Petition.) 

249.  This  Commission  understands  that  a  large  work  on  the  Rant- 
lagh  main  line  of  sewer  recently  erected  near  the  Bayswater-road  has 
become  in  a  ruinous  state  ? — So  much  so  that  it  requires  an  almost 
entire  reconstruction. 

2^.  Can  you  give  any  detail  of  the  circumstances  connected  with 
this  aflair? — ^The  Ranelagh  main  line  of  sewer,  from  the  north  side  of 
the  Uxbridge-road  to  the  Bishop's-road,  was  an  open  sewer.     As  the 
Commissioners  say  they  cannot  do  new  works  (which  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment 3  and  4  Wm.  lY.  c.  22,  from  which  they  think  themselves  exempt, 
authorizes  to  be  done  under  certain  limitations),  the  Westminster  Com- 
mitsioners,  in  my  opinion,  evade  the  statute  by  making  what  they  call 
a  diversion  of  the  old  line.     In  this  particular  instance,  the  following 
outline  will  show  the  proceedings.     To  effect  this  diversion  of  the  open 
ditch  sewer  in  part  only,  the  surveyors  reported  that  a  new  sewer,  10 
feet  wide  and  8  feet  6  inches  high  in  the  clear,  with  side  walls  two 
bricks  thick,  would  be  requisite,  the  length  being  2,600  feet,  at  3/.  per 
^t  lineal — 7,800/. ;  that  out  of  this  amount  there  might  probably  be 
i^eoei?ed  from  the  builders  2,600/. ,  leaving  5,200/.  to  be  borne  by  the 
district.     William  Ponsford,  a  great  speculating  builder  on  that  estate, 
bad  previously  petitioned  the  Court  to  allow  him,  at  his  own  expense, 
^  build  300  feet  of  3  feet  sewer  along  this  new  street  whereon  he  was 
^boat  to  erect  new  houses.     The  Court  refused  his  petition ;  but  it  was 
^'^Qged  that  he  should  pay  into  Court  l/.a-foot,  the  estimated  expense 
of  the  sewer  he  prayed  leave  to  erect,  and  in  such  case  the  Court 
^uld  undertake  to  divert  the  sewer  up  the  new  street  he  was  about  to 
^^ke,  the  district  to  pay  the  remainder  of  the  expense  of  the  10  feet 
•^er. 

On  the  3rd  of  May,  1839,  the  Court  ordered  an  expenditure  of  1410/.  for 
^  commencement  of  this  diversion,  upon  William  Ponsford,  the  builder^ 
^tributiojr  3001:  tbhs  was  carried  by  mne  Toles  ng^ml  «ei«cu 
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On  the  17th  May  this  order  was  coofirmed,  and  the  cleil 
order  for  the  expenditure  of  1410/.,  and  the  comfirmatbn  t 
ordered  to  inquire  if  the  freeholders  on  the  banks  would 
and  on  the  7th  June  the  clerk  reported  that  the  freeholden 
contribute. 

This  work  was  reported  to  have  commenced  on  the  12th 
1839,  and  to  have  been  finished  1st  January,  1840,  subse 
plained  to  be  a  clerical  error,  and  should  be  1st  February, 
that  468  feet  9  inches  was  then  executed,  at  a  cost  of  14 
about  3/.  Is.  7]^  per  foot  lineal. 

251.  Was  this  work  done  under  contract?  and  if  so,  b 
Under  contract  by  George  Bird,  junior ;  but  I  am  of  opin 
stringent  clauses  iu  the  contract  were  in  this  instance,  c 
evaded. 

252.  Will  you  explain  to  this  Commission  the  points  in  1 
which  you  think  were  evaded  ? — ^The  contract  contains  thit 
**  The  contractor  is  to  deliver  to  the  Commissioners,  at  the 
the  second  day  after  the  work  is  done,  duplicate  daily  ' 
accounts  in  writing  of  all  works  done,  specifying  the  quae 
measurement  thereof,  upon  a  printed  form  to  be  furnished  1 
missioners."  Consequently,  if  the  report  be  true  that  thi: 
finished  1st  February,  1840,  the  duplicate  voucher  from  th 
ought  to  have  been  presented  with  the  admeasurement,  i 
the  3rd  of  February,  1840.  Now  I  find  that  the  chairm 
Dowley,  the  chief  surveyor,  visited  this  work  on  the  27 
1840;  that  the  chairman  complained  of  the  work;  and  tha 
February,  the  day  the  work  is  reported  as  completed,  I  find 
again  on  the  works,  and  the  observation  entered,  *'  Takii 
walls  thrown  over  by  the  ground/' 

But  the  most  extraordinary  violation  of  the  contract  is,  thf 
reported  to  have  been  finished  on  the  1st  February,  18^ 
actually  measured  until  the  12th  May.  Although  Mr.  Bi 
tractor,  contrived  to  charge  the  Commissioners  for  this  worl 
which  I  have  extracted  from  his  accounts — 

Quarter  ending  Christmas,  1839. 

December  22  to  25. — Diversion  of  main  line  from  Uxbridge- 
road,  400  feet  run  of  10  feet  sewer,  as  per  esti- 
mate, at  3/.  a-foot ] 

Quarter  ending  Lady-day.  1840. 
March  25. — Ranelagh  main  sewer — 

4,037^  yards  digging,  1«.  9^.     .     .     . 

22,769    feet  reduced  brickwork,  12/.      . 

234-6  ditto  in  cement       .     .     .     • 

] 
Deduct  by  amount  charged  in  Christmas  Quarter     .      1 


There  are  other  points  in  the  contract  which,  on  the  bet 
can  obtain,  have  been  evaded.    One  of  the  conditions  is,  tl 
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orks  hereinafter  mentioned  are  to  be  done  vrith  the  very  best  materials, 
:id  in  the  most  perfect  and  workmanlike  manner.**  Another  is,  *'  that 
le  brickwork  to  be  in  every  respect  of  the  best  workmanship,  no  four 
>urses  to  rise  more  than  12  inches,  the  cross  joints  to  be  well  flushed 
p,  and  the  arches  grouted."  There  is  very  strong  evidence  that  the 
'ork  has  not  been  done  in  the  most  perfect  and  workmanlike  manner, 
lat  the  four  courses  of  brick  do  rise  more  than  12  inches,  and  that  there 
I  a  great  excess  of  mortar,  particularly  in  tlie  arch. 

253.  When  was  the  failure  in  the  sewer  discovered? — I  believe 
:  was  known  to  the  officers  some  time  before  the  Court  was  made 
£quainted  ¥nth  the  disagreeable  &ct.  It  came  before  the  Court  on  the 
»rd  of  May,  when  a  Special  Court  was  appointed  to  be  held  on  the  14th 
f  May  to  inquire  as  to  the  failure  of  the  works ;  at  which  meeting,  being 
.nxious  to  elicit  the  whole  truth,  I  gave  notice  of  motion,  which  was 
lisciLssed  on  the  17th  of  May,  1844.  The  following  extract  from  the 
]k>urt  minutes  will  show  the  object  and  the  result  of  my  motion :—  ^ 

"  Shwkrs  Office  for  Westminster,  &c. 
*  Extract  from  the '  Orders  of  Court*  I7th  May,  1844,  vol,  45,  p.  442. 

*'  Mr.  Leslie  then  moved,  pursuant  to  the  notice  driven  by  him.  That  a 
iHourt  of  Sewers  be  held  at  the  Crown  Tavern  in  the  Uxbridge-road,  (on 
ji  early  day,)  and  that  the  sheriff  be  required  to  summon  a  legal  jury  of 
ewers  to  attend  the  Court  at  that  place ;  and  that  the  jury  take  a  view  of 
he  recently  constructed  main  line  of  the  lUnelafi^h  sewer,  and  receive  evi- 
lence  upon  oath  as  to  the  defaults  therein,  whether  occasioned  by  design, 
K>n  struct  ion,  or  superintendence. 

*'  And  Mr.  Fuller  having  seconded  the  said  motion,  there  appeared  Ayes 
I,  Noes  13. 

254.  Were  any  of  the  13  Commissioners  who  voted  against  an  inquiry 
before  a  jury  into  the  facts  of  the  case  either  architects  or  surveyors? — 
STes,  six  of  the  13  were. 

255.  By  your  motion  it  appears  that  you  would  have  submitted  the 
Rrhole  question  of  the  defaults  in  the  sewer,  whether  as  to  design,  con- 
struction, or  superintendence,  to  a  jury? — Most  undoubtedly;  the  very 
terms  of  the  statute,  23  Henry  VIII.,  cap.  5.  sec.  3,  under  which  Com- 
missioners of  Sewers  are  issued,  point  out  the  course  in  these  words  ^— 
^'  Also  to  inquire  by  the  oaths  of  the  honest  and  lawful  men  of  the  shire 
Rrhere  such  defaults  or  annoyances  be,  as  well  within  the  libertie  as 
nrithout,  (by  whom  the  truth  may  the  rather  be  known,)  through  whose 
default  the  said  hurts  and  damages  have  happened."  And  the  parties 
[  intended  and  so  stated  to  the  Court  to  call  before  the  jury  were  the 
Rev.  Henry  Moseley,  of  King^s  College,  London,  and  General  Pasley, 
men  of  the  highest  rank  in  science  and  above  all  suspicion.  Subse- 
ijuently  a  motion  was  carried  to  give  the  contractor  notice  to  reinstate 
the  work.  At  the  following  Court,  he  appeared  by  his  solicitor,  who 
&Aer  a  lengthened  verbal  exculpatory  statement,  put  in  in  writing  an 
inswer,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy  :— 

*'  That  having  executed  my  contract  for  the  Ranela^h  sewer  in  accordance 
irith  the  plans  and  directions  of  your  officers,  I  submit  that  I  am  not  liable 
to  reinstate  the  existing  defects. 

(Signed)  <<  G.  Biro,  by 

*  To  the  Comndsgioners  of  Sewers  for  Westminster  '*  S.  Garrard." 

and  part  cf  Middlesex. 
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Od  Tuewky,  the  17th  of  June,  the  Conrt  met  egmin,  each  Cos- 
miseioDer  in  the  interim  having  been  sopplied  with  a  copy  of  a 
from  Mr.  John  PhiUipe,  a  new  clerk  of  the  works  Jnit  appointedt 
fltataments  had  been  impugned  by  Mr.  Bird's  solicitor  at  the 
Court     I  present  a  copy  of  his  report* 

956.  What  was  the  result  of  the  meeting  of  the  Commisiii—  m 
the  1701  of  June  ?— The  following  extract  ftom  the  Court  rnianlH  irii 
give  the  information  :-— 

"  SxwK&s. — City  and  Libektt  of  Wbstmikstir  and  fast  of  tn 

County  of  Middlessx. 

"  Extrcutfram  the  '  Orders  cf  Qmrt,'  I8th  Jtme^  1844. 

''  It  was  moved  by  Mr.  John  White,  and  seeonded  by  Mr.  ABmmr* 
'  That  the  defeotive  form  of  the  sewer,  the  tame  having  been  bmlt  silii 
hi|;h  upright  walls,  unsupported  by  counterfoots  or  concrete  baokisAMi 
with  a  flat  segmental  arch*  has  been  the  principal  cause  of  the  wiaiiA  : 
the  sewer,  and  for  which  the  contractor  is  not  responsible.* 

"An  amendment  wss  then  moved  by  Mr.  Willouffhby  and  seeondid  Iff 
Mr.  Le  Breton, — '  That  the  prooeedingi  in  this  caie  be  placed  in  the  Wi 
of  our  solicitors  forthwith/ — when  there  appeared  Ayes  16,  Noes  8.^ 


257.  Can  you  state  the  whole  expense  of  this  diversion  of  the 
which  is  in  such  a  perilous  condition? — ^The  first  portion  wasbaBlh 
1689-40,  the  second  in  April  and  May  1848 ;  the  whole  length  9tt 
cuted  in  these  two  divisions  was  1167  feet  9  inches,  and  the  opmii 
8471/.  10*.  Old. 

258.  Do  you  approve  of  the  outlay^  supposing  the  work  to  have  ksm 
well  done  P— Certainly  not.  I  consider  the  expenditure  enormous ;  ssl 
because,  almost  to  the  whole  extent  of  the  diversion  now  axcented,  the 
original  open  main  line  is  not  thereby  relieved ;  it  mnst  exist  aa  a  ssM 
to  drain  the  houses  on  its  bank,  until  another  new  sewer  down  Tlnil  hii 
is  built.  Therefore  I  think  this  diversion,  as  it  is  called,  illegal,  as  wA 
as  not  effecting  the  object  of  a  diversion,  via.  the  improvemcnl  of  thi 
old  line. 

259.  What  has  been  done  with  the  old  line  since  the  divetakm  fHf 
have  been  speaking  about  commenced? — Mr.  George  Wyatt,  the  nriii* 
tect,  had  a  petition  presented  to  the  Court  of  Sewers,  praying  Isavi^ 
15  May,  1840,  to  build  160  feet  of  wall  on  the  east  side  of  the  opfll 
sewer,  to  be  the  back  front  of  a  line  of  houses ;  whereupon  the  surveyHe 
were  ordered  to  report  On  the  5th  of  June  the  petition  was  withdiamab 
and  instead,  he  asked  permission  to  build  170  feet  of  sewer,  8  fteCwide^ 
in  the  line  of  the  open  sewer,  which  the  Court  granted. 

260.  What  was  the  object  of  these  two  petitions  ?— To  finther  the 
purpose  of  a  building  speculation ;  because  the  contraction  of  the  iewv 
enabled  Mr.  Wyatt  to  build  his  houses  so  much  wider  than  he  colli 
have  done  if  the  sewer  had  remained  open.  The  extent  of  groond  hi 
gained,  according  to  Mr.  Dowley's  statement  to  my  inquiry,  was,  upOB 
an  average,  six  feet  wide  the  whole  length. 

261.  Then  for  170  feet  the  old  sewer  is  now  contracted  in  width  Is 
8  feet,  and  covered  in,  and  Mr.  Wyatt  thereby  gained  1020  sqnam 
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land  by  his  petition  ?— Ezaetly  lo ;  and  of  incalouIaUa  value  to 
ling  speculation. 

Has  any  further  portion  of  the  old  line  been  covered  in9"<^No. 

4th  June,  1841,  Mr.  Pontford,  the  builder,  prayed  the  Court  to 

m  to  continue  for  280  feet  the  sewer  eight  feet  wide  as  built  by 

Btt.    The  Court  (Ciive  him  permission,  but  the  work  was  not  done. 

18th  August,  1843,  Ponsford  renewed  hb  petition.    The  Court 

the  surveyors  to  report ;  after  the  report,  Ponsford  was  allowed 

an  invert  four  feet  wide,  provided  he  made  a  diversion  higher 

sewer,  northward,  to  join  the  diversion  at  the  south  ena,  to 

have  before  alluded,  and  by  means  of  which  the  old  line  loses 

of  the  upland  waters ;  and  on  the  5th  January,  1844,  the  Court 

led  the  old  line  to  the  proprieters  on  either  side ;  and  the  sewage 

ancient  line,  to  the  extent  thus  abandoned,  can  now  only  be 

by  another  new  sewer  down  Elms-lane,  as  I  have  before  de* 

But  the  tracing  will  more  clearly  explain  the  whole  tflhlr, 

as  created  so  larg^  an  expenditure  of  the  sewers-rates. 

How  far  is  this  sewer  from  the  one  which,  the  Commissioners 

formed,  fell  in  in  February,  1823,  near  Notting  Hillf-^They 

iry  considerable  distance  apart ;   but  there  has  been  another 

if  a  sewer  lately  announced  in  the  same  district,  built  by  thfl 

ntractor,  and  under  the  same  clerk  of  the  works.     The  annexid 

Its  exhibit  the  sections  of  the  three  sewers  that  have  lately  broken 

the  forms  that  they  assumed  after  the  failure.    Fig.  1  is  the 

Notting  Hill,  built  by  a  private  individual,  but  under  the  inspefr- 

the  officers  of  the  Court.     Fig.  2  is  the  sewer  just  mentknM49 

Fig.  1. 


Fig,  2. 


e  Uxbridge-road,  as  having  cost  3/.  a-foot.    Figs.  3  and  4  are 
t  views  of  one  near  the  Harrow-road.    Both  of  these  last  sewers 
lilt  by  the  contractors  of  the  Conri. 
Can  you  siipplj  thiiOoPiHWcNl  with  WJ  potticntalt  M^ltllBllft 
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this  additional  Tailure  ia  the  works,  under  (he  Westminster  CammisM 
of  Sewers? — 1    will  endeavour  to  give  au  ouUiue  of  the  proceedigji  I 
prior  to  the  building  of  the  sewer  which  has  failed:  1  will  thensubmillbe  ] 
expenditure  thereon,  and  the  pivbable  expense  of  reinstatin:;  the  wixb 
A  report  from  the  two  surveyors,  Messrs.  Dowley  and  DouU,  willi* 
plan  of  (he  ground,  was  presented  to  the  Court,  i\A  October,  184^  I 
in  which  it  wus  shown  that  7oU  feet  from  the  open  line  of  the  Rauli^  1 
sewer,  across  a  field  to  the   Harron-road,  belouging;    lo  the  Ijtni  | 

Fg  3 


The  <lottcd  Hues  sAow  lli 
Western  Railway  Company,  (he  new  covered  sewer  should  be  <loiie 
by  that  Company,  that  from  theuce  across  (he  liarrow-ruad,  and  pro- 
ceeding along  a  lieid  at  the  west  side  of  <he  Harro»-road,  and  umkr 
the  PuddiDglnii  Canal  to  its  north  bank,  SOU  feet,  shoul  d  be  done  et  the 
expense  of  the  district  of  the  Ranelauh  sewer,  and  a  further  lengtli, 
marked  on  the  plan,  by  ihc  Governors  of  (he  l<ock  Hospital,  at  an 
estimated  expense  of  600/.  The  Conrt  approved  of  this  Report.  On 
the  Cth  of  January,  1S43,  a  Committee  of  tive  was  appointed  to  view 
the  drainan^e  of  (he  Lock  Hospital.  And  the  following  is  the  resuUof 
their  proceedings  : — 

"  The  Conimiltee  considered  the  report  of  the  surveyors,  and  exunintd 
the  plans  snd  heard  Mr.  James  Oliver  of  Desboroueh  todge,  Harro«-ro»<l, 
the  party  who  complained  oF  the  nuisance  occasioned  by  the  offensive  malt«r 
iHiuinE  from  the  Lock  Hospital,  and  pasting  tXonff  an  open  drain  by  the 
side  of  the  hii;h-road ;  also,  Mr.  Hardwick,  on  behalf  of  the  Great  Western 
Itailway  Company,  and  Mri  Henry  Abmharas,  the  affcnl  of  Mr.  John 
Aldridce,  the  ovfner  of  certain  property  on  the  south  side  of  (he  Harrj*- 
road.    They  then  proceeded  to  view  the  spot  in  question. 

"  Resolved,  that  they  recommend  that  the  Court  should  assert  iti  jiiri»- 
diction  over  (he  entire  length  of  the  sever,  from  the  point  north-west  of  the 
auui,  when  it  receives  the  dnontge  q(  ,Uw  bi^-rwd  -,  «iid  are  of  optniw 
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that  the  neighbourhood  must  be  protected  against  the  nuiiance  com- 
plained of. 

*'  Resolyed,  that  this  Committee  find  that  the  Lock  Hospital  has  been 
surreptitiously  and  improperly  drained  into  the  said  sewer,  and  that  they 
recommend  that  such  drainage  be  forthwith  stopped;  upon  which  the 
Committee  divided,  when  there  appeared. — Ayes  4,  Noes  1. 

**  Resolved,  that  this  Committee  entirely  approve  the  line  proposed  by  the 
surveyors ;  but  that  they  see  no  prospect  at  present  of  the  property  in  the 
neighbourhood  contributmg  towards  the  expense  thereof. 

265.  We  perceive  that  five  Commissioners  were  present  at  this  Com- 
mittee on  view;  how  many  of  them  were  surveyors,  architects,  or 
connected 'with  building  operations? — The  whole  were:  four  were 
architects  or  surveyors,  and  the  fifth  was,  or  is,  a  bricklayer.  One  of 
them  sold  a  portion  of  his  property  on  the  spot  to  the  Lock  Hospital^ 
another  is  the  surveyor  to  the  Great  Western  Railway,  a  third  is  the 
district  surveyor,  and  also  a  surveyor  connected  with  the  Paddington 
estate  and  the  lands  of  the  Grand  Junction  Canal  Company. 

266.  It  appears,  then,  that  several  of  the  committee  who  approved 
of  the  line  proposed  by  the  surveyors  to  the  Court  of  Sewers,  and 
resolved  that  "  they  saw  no  prospect  at  present  of  the  property  in  the 
neighbourhood  contributing  towards  the  expense  thereof,"  were  con- 
nected with  the  property  to  be  affected  by  this  sewer  ? — Yes ;  several 
of  these  Commissioners  on  that  Committee  represented  the  greater 
portion  of  the  property  in  that  neighbourhood. 

267.  Were  the  works  ultimately  done  according  to  the  report  of  the 
surveyors  ? — ^Yes ;  according  to  the  line  proposed  by  them,  but  in  de- 
fiance of  their  proposal  for  charging  the  expense  upon  the  owners  of 
the  adjoining  lands.  The  works  through  the  field  of  the  Great  Western 
Railway  Company  were  done  at  the  expense  of  the  rate-payers,  without 
a  farthing  contribution  from  the  Great  Western  Railway  Company. 
The  other  works,  also,  were  done  at  the  public  expense.  These  two 
portions  cost  1,584/.  Qs.  4d,  I  have  got  the  details  of  the  expense 
with  me,  if  it  is  desired  that  they  should  be  put  in. 

268.  In  which  portion  of  this  work  has  the  failure  occurred  ? — In  the 
Harrow-road,  near  the  Lock  Hospital ;  and,  according  to  the  report 
of  two  of  the  surveyors,  240  feet  will  require  to  be  reconstructed  at  an 
estimated  expense  of  360/.  I  submit  to  this  Commission  the  report  of 
the  surveyors  on  the  failure.*  The  above  wood-cuts  (3  and  4)  are 
taken  from  the  drawing  laid  before  the  Court. 

269.  When  you  were  last  examined  by  this  Commission,  you  stated 
that  you  had  given  a  notice  of  motion  to  terminate  the  existing  contracts 
nnder  the  Westminster  Commission ;  did  you  carry  that  motion  ? — 
I  did,  and  notice  thereof  was  sent  to  the  different  contractors ;  and  I 
followed  that  up  by  another  notice  of  motion,  the  necessity  of  which 
I  urged  by  the  opinion  I  entertained  that  we  were  paying  most 
exorbitantly ;  for  the  digging  particularly.  My  motion  on  the  28rd  of 
July  was  to  this  effect : — 

**  That  the  works  (985  feet  of  sewer  in  Wellington-street  North,  Uoper 
Wellineton-street  and  Bow-street,  estimated  to  cost  1400/.  9*.)  on 
the  eastern  division  of  the  Westminster  sewers,  be  the  subject  of  a 

*  8m  App9a^  p.  182. 

VOL,  t.  H 
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special  contract,  after  public  adtertisements,  and  that  tlw  exMftliBi 
and  the  construction  be  separately  tendered  for.*' 

I  lost  the  motion  by  a  majority  of  four;  three  voting^  for  the  motioD, 
and  seven  against  it. 

270.  Do  you  know  what  the  estimated  expenditure  for  diggiag 
amounted  to? — In  the  whole  line,  occasioned  principally  for  tbeotv 
street,  and  for  the  purposes  of  the  Holborn  and  Finsbury  district,  waif 
I2s.  per  foot  lineal ;  1,672/.  2#.  for  2,840  feet  in  length. 

271.  Have  you  taken  any  steps  in  consequence  of  losing  your  nwlion 
as  to  a  special  contract  ? — I  have.  I  determined  upon  a  thorough  aid 
complete  sifting  of  the  contracUt,  and  the  result  is  that  I  have  detected 
a'Joss  to  the  public  of  a  very  serious  amount,  arising  from  the  modiioi 
vyhich  the  contracts  in  1841  for  the  Eastern  and  Western  divisiDiiirf 
the  Westminster  sewers  were  made. 

272k  Will  you  detail  the  course  you  adopted  and  the  results  of  jov 
investigations  ? — I  will.  I  commeuced  by  asking  for  the  foUovliS 
returns  from  Bennett's  accounts  under  the  present  contract  ;— 

1st.   The  number  of  cubic  yards  of  digging,  at  2s. 

2nd.  The  number  of  cubic  yards  of  digging,  at  1^.  8c(. 

drd.  The  number  of  rods  of  brickwork. 

4th.  Ditto  in  blue  lias. 

5th.   Ditto  in  cement. 

6lh.   The  number  of  thousands  of  brick,  at  30#. 

But  finding  that  there  was  some  little  delay  in  getting  them  out,  I  weal 
myself  to  the  accounts  and  extracted  the  returns  I  wanted  during  the 
wliole  period  since  the  commencement  of  the  present  contract,  MiebaeW 
mas,  1841,  eleven  quarterly  accounts  to  Midsummer,  inclusive. 

On  inquiring  with  regard  to  the  present  general  contracts  for  works,! 
was  informed  that  the  principal  difiereiice  in  the  mode  of  obtaining  theie 
contracts  and  those  of  1836  was  this : — In  1836  prices  only  were  sent  it 
by  the  contractors,  and  the  surveyors  and  clerks  of  the  work^  iBstitolcd 
a  comparison  between  them  during  the  sitting  of  the  court,  by  raoneylog 
them  out  at  certain  amounts,  and  the  court  then  accepted  thattefider 
which  proved  to  be  the  lowest.     In  1841,  however,  I  am  told  thalH 
was  suggested   that  much  trouble  would  be  saved  by  requiring  the 
parties  themselves  to  money  out  their  tenders  before  sending  them  in, 
and  that  this  was  done  by  them  accordingly  before  the  meeting  of  the 
court  to  open  the  tenders. 

273.  Will  you  now  ex|)lain  the  way  in  which  the  public  has  suflered? 
— Certainly.  I  speak  only  of  the  two  divisicms,  the  Eastern  and 
Western,  under  the  same  contractor,  Bennett.  There  were  five  tenders 
upon  printed  forms,  with  quantities  supplied  to  the  competitors,  stating 
the  amount  of  each  description  of  work  likely  to  be  required.  The 
sums  are  filled  in  by  the  persons  contracting,  and  the  amounts  added 
up.    They  appeared  as  follows : — 

£. 

Joseph  Bennett     .     •     .     .     4,986 

G.  W.  and  W.  Bird,  jun.  .      .     5 ,079 

Steplien  and  Mary  Bird    .      .     5,409 

W.Jackson 5,268 

Jonathan  Riches.  •      •     •     •     5^274 


*. 
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Among  the  items  were  d50»000  "  stock  bricks  equal  to  pattern." 
These  Mr.  Bennett  put  down  at  30«.  per  thousand,  525/.  He  was,  at 
the  time  he  tendered,  supplying  the  Commissioners  under  his  existing 
contract  with  the  same  bricks  at  2/.  2s.  a  thousand  ;  the  actual  supply 
of  bricks,  instead  of  350,000^  being  only  18,828.  The  next  feature  in 
the  case  is  that  a  Yery  much  less  quantity  of  digging  was  put  down 
than  was  actually  to  be  done,  for  in  the  form  of  tender  g^ven  out  to  the 
competitor,  7450  cubic  yards  was  inserted.  The  actual  quantity  done 
in  the  year  was  nearly  five  times  as  much,  nearly  36,000  cubic  yarda, 
and  this  was  charged  at  2s.  per  cubic  yard,  being  Sd.  a  yard  above  the 
next  tender.  Bennett  was  declared  the  lowest,  and  the  public  had  to 
pay  under  the  existing  contract  an  excess  over  the  next  rejected  oflbr 
on  29  different  items,  sums  varying  in  amount  from  100  per  cent 
downwards. 

274.  What  is  the  whole  amount  of  works  done  in  the  Eastern  and 
Western  divisions,  under  the  existing  contracts  ?•<— The  eleven  quarterly 
accounts  of  the  existing  contracts  amount  to  41,649/.  17^. 

275.  Then  according  to  the  tender  for  the  four  quarters,  he  shouM 
have  supplied  in  the  eleven  quarters  of  the  existing  contract  962,500 
bricks,  at  30#.  a  thousand.  Do  you  know  how  many  he  did  supply  ?— 
In  the  whole  period  of  the  eleven  quarters  only  739056. 

276.  Taking  the  same  datum,  he  should  have  excavated  20,487  eabie 
yards ;  what  was  the  real  quantity  ? — More  than  four  times  as  much; 
above  81,000  cubic  yards. 

277.  So  that  while  the  public  have  gained  about  30/.  on  the  number 
of  bricks  used,  they  at  the  same  time  have  lost  above  1000/.  on  the 
digging  ? — Yes,  those  are  about  the  sums  upon  those  two  items ;  but 
there  are  several  other  smaller  items,  of  which  I  now  give  many  of 
the  details,  upon  which  a  loss  has  been  incurred.  It  may  altogether 
amount  to  about  1500/.  It  would  be  a  work  of  very  considerable 
labour  to  take  out  all  the  details ;  but  the  above  calculations  will  afford 
the  Commissioners  some  idea  of  the  pecuniary  loss  from  the  carelesaneaa 
(to  say  the  least  of  it)  with  which  these  tenders  and  contracts  were 
made. 
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''  SbWERS  or  WXSTMINSTXR  AND  PaRT  OF  MlDDLKf  BX. 

••  Beport  of  Mr,  John  Phillips,  Clerk  qf  the  Works  to  the  Commissioners 
of  Sewers  Jbr  Westminster,  ^.,  in  substantiation  of  the  Statements 
which  he  made  as  to  the  Failure  qf  the  Ranelagh  Main  Line  of  Sewer  in 
Gloucester-road,  Paddington. 

"  Sewert^  Office,  No.  h  Greek-street ,  Soho,  7th  June,  1844. 

"  Thx  statements  that  I  made  to  the  Court  respecting  the  cause  of  fkilure 
of  the  Ranc^gh  sewer  built  along  Gloucester-road,  Paddington,  having 
been  impugned,  I  beg  most  respectfully  to  state  that,  after  a  careful  and 
minute  examination  of  the  work  of  the  said  sewer,  1  am  still  further  conr 
vinced  of  the  accuracy  of  those  statements,  namely,  that  the  cause  of  failure 
is  wholly  in  conseguence  <^  the  inefficient  manner  in  which  the  ^si'nii^VQcV, 
is  coDjuDcUoa  with  tiie  groundwork,  has  heen  executed.    SeeVa^  Oi<a  etoraxiA 
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the  question  has  taken,  and  belieTing;  my  character  is  at  stake  in  thii  tiur, 
I  beg  to  be  allowed  to  state,  that  I  am  prepared  to  prove  those  assertiont  bgr 
facts. 

"  In  excavating  for  this  sewer  it  appears  that  the  ground  was  dag  oat 
somewhat  wider  than  the  sewer,  including  the  side  walls ;  so  that  after  dn 
side  or  abutment  walls  were  built,  a  space  of  a  few  inches  in  width  hid  to 
be  filled  in  behind  the  walls  with  ground,  which,  if  properly  and  sooodlf 
rammed  down,  would  have  been  of  sufficient  solidity  to  have  borne  theltlvu 
thrust  of  the  arcb,  and  the  superincumbent  weight  of  ground  placed  obofo 
it  The  abutment  walls  are  thrust  outwards  from  their  perpendieuUr 
position  to  the  extent  of  3^  inches  or  more,  compressing  the  groond 
filled  in  behind  them,  which  was  not  properly  and  soundly  rammed, 
otherwise  it  would  be  next  to  impossible  for  the  abutment  to  have  goneoot- 
vards  with  the  pressure  to  which  they  have  been  exposed :  moreover,  from 
the  appearance  of  the  ground  taken  out  from  behind  the  walls,  it  bu  not 
the  tenacity  and  solidity  that  ground  would  have  that  had  been  well  and 
soundly  rammed. 

'*  As  regards  the  brickwork  of  the  arch  of  the  crown  of  the  sewer,  I  beg 
leave  to  reassert  that  it  has  been  done  in  a  slovenly  and  unworkmanlike 
manner ;  that  no  respect  has  been  shown  either  to  properly  bonding  ths 
bricks  together,  or  in  regulating  the  coUrses  of  bricks  with  equal  joint!  of 
mortar ;  for  between  some  joints  there  is  scarcely  any  mortar  whatever,  and 
between  others  the  thickness  of  mortar  varies  up  to  one  inch  or  more.   The 
number  of  courses  of  bricks  in  the  bottom  half-brick  ring  of  the  arch  are  50, 
and  in  some  places  there  are  only  49,  which  is  three  and  four  coursea  lesa 
than  could  and  ought  to  have  been  got  into  the  bottom  ring  of  the  ardi; 
therefore,  there  are  nearly  nine  inches  in  thickness  of  mortar  in  exceasdii- 
tributed  over  the  arch  of  the  sewer,  where  bricks  ought  to  have  been  naed 
instead.    I  would  beg  to  call  attention  to  the  circumstance  of  one  course  of 
bricks  being  lost  in  the  arch  as  before  stated,  a  fact  in  itself  evidencing  a  great 
want  of  attention  in  the  execution.    The  bricks  appear  to  be  of  good  quality. 
The  mortar  used  was  madd  of  Dorking  lime  and  Thames  sand,  and  is  notao 
strong  as  I  should  have  expected  from  the  nature  of  these  materials — it  ii 
in  a  very  friable  state,  which  I  should  say  is  caused  by  the  admixture  of 
more  water  with  the  lime  and  sand  than  was  requisite,  and  too  long  expoaoie 
of  the  lime  to  the  air;  and,  moreover,  from  its  appearance,  the  lime  and 
sand  have  not  been  thoroughly  mixed.  In  the  composition  of  mortar  no  more 
water  should  be  used  than  is  sufficient  to  bring  it  to  a  tough  and  proper  con- 
sistency for  usino^,  otherwise  it  has  the  effect  of  destroying  the  strength  of 
the  lime  to  a  considerable  degree ;  and  the  lime  should  be  used  as  soon  as 
possible  after  it  has  been  burnt,  otherwise  it  reabsorbs  the  carbonic  acid, 
which  has  been  driven  off  during  the  process  of  calcination.     Mortar  after 
being  used  in  a  wall  loses  a  considerable  quantity  of  its  bulk  from  evapora- 
tion and  contraction,  which  causes  the  walls  to  shrink  and  settle ;  in  conae- 
quencc  of  this,  as  little  mortar  as  possible  should  be  used  in  building  a  wall, 
more  especially  in  an  arch.    In  the  arch  of  this  sewer,  such  an  unusual 
(quantity  of  mortar  has  been  used  in  the  joints,  and  that  so  irregularly,  that 
it  is  sufficient  in  itself  to  cause  a  considerable  settlement,  and  also  a  very 
great  distortion  in  its  form. 

"  With  respect  to  the  abutment  walls,  the  manner  in  which  they  have 
been  built  is  contrary  to  the  contract,  which  says,  that  *  the  brickwork  shall 
be  in  every  respect  of  the  best  workmanship,  no  four  courses  to  rise  more 
than  12  inches.  There  are  15  courses  of  bricks  in  the  abutment  instead  of 
16,  as  shown  and  described  in  the  original  drawing  of  the  said  sewer.  Thoae 
15  courses  rise  3  feet  10^  inches,  which  is  1^  inch  in  excess  over  the  instruc- 
tions in  the  contract,  for  the  like  number  of  courses :  this  excess  is  caused  bf 
the  joints  of  mortar  being  too  large. 
"  The  average  width  of  the  sewet  \)cVweeix  \\a  ^^xX\Dk«ii\.  TiaUs  as  boOt 
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perpendicularly  on  tbe  invert  is  10  fbet  3  inches,  being  3  inches  wider  than 
that  shown  in  the  original  drawing  of  the  said  sewer.  Then  Uie  springing 
walls  being  onlv  3  feet  10^  inches  high,  it  was  necessary  to  elevate  the  centre 
H  inch  above  tlie  springing  wall,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  requisite 
height  from  the  top  of  the  centre  of  tbe  invert  to  the  under  side  of  the  aroh, 
and  in  consequence  of  tbe  increased  width,  and  the  1^  inch  less  in  height  of 
the  springing  walls,  the  arch  line  is  lengthened  on  each  side,  making  the 
springing  point  1^  inch  below  what  it  would  have  been  had  tbe  walls  been 
carri^  up  to  their  intended  height.  This  1^  inch  added  to  the  versed  sine 
of  the  arch  in  the  orieinal  drawing,  which  is  2  feet  10  inches,  will  make  the 
versed  sine  of  the  arcn  as  built  2  feet  11}  inches.  Then  taking  the  ohoid 
line  of  the  arch  at  10  feet  3  inches,  and  the  versed  sino  at  2  feet  1 1}  inches, 
I  find  the  length  of  the  arch  line  is  ]  2  feet  4  inches,  and  4- tenths,  which 
divided  by  53  courses  of  bricks,  gives  2  inches  and  8-tenths  for  each  course 
including  the  joint  of  mortar ;  then  for  eight  courses  there  would  be  1  Ibot 
10  inches  and  4-tenths,  and  having  measured  eight  of  the  bricks  taken  out 
of  the  arch  after  being  cleansed  of  the  [mortar,  1  find  they  measure  1  foot  9 
inches,  and  4-tenths.  Therefore,  taking  this  sewer  as  actually  built  with  its 
increased  width,  53  courses  of  brick  could  have  got  into  the  arch  with  ease^ 
and  then  allowing  ample  joints  for  mortar,  which  would  be  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  in  the  centre  of  the  half-brick  ring.  It  is  the  usual  practice  in  building 
brick  arches  for  bridges,  &c.,  to  allow  for  each  ring  at  its  soffit  1  foot  10^ 
inches,  to  the  utmost,  for  eight  courses  of  bricks. 

**  I  would  beg  to  observe,  that  there  is  one  section.  No.  28,  which  shows 
the  side  walls  in  a  perpendicular  position ;  the  arch  is  gone  upwards  on  one 
side,  and  is  come  down  on  the  other,  that  is,  at  the  haunches,  wnich,  I  should 
say,  is  caused  by  the  thick  and  unequaljoints  of  mortar  being  compressed  or 
giving  way  with  the  weight  of  ground  placed  on  the  arch,  as  the  gronnd 
could  not  possibly  have  had  the  effect  of  causing  the  distorted  form  liiere 
shown. 

'*  Therefore,  taking  into  account  the  ineflkient  manner  in  which  the  gionnd- 
work  was  executed,  namely,  the  neglect  to  properly  back  up  the  abutment 
walls  and  spandrils  of  the  arch  with  ground  welt  and  soundly  rammed,  and 
also  the  inferior  and  unworkmanlike  manner  in  which  the  brickwork  haa 
been  executed,  more  particularly  in  the  arch,  1  am  of  opinion  that  the  failure 
of  the  said  sewer  is  entirely  attributable  to  these  causes. 

(Signed)        ''  John  Phillips,  Clerk  of  the  Worked 
**  Commissioners  of  Siwers  for  Wsstminstrr  and  Part  of 

MiODLKSEX. 

''Sewers'  Offlcs  for  Westminster,  ^.,  \2th  July,  1844. 

"  In  obedience  to  the  order  of  the  Committee  on  View  on  the  28th  of 
the  last  month,  to  report  on  the  failure  of  the  sewer  in  the  Harrow-road, 
Paddington,  near  to  the  Lock  Hospital,  we  would  observe  that,  with  the 
view  to  prevent  the  mischief  that  would  inevitably  accrue  to  the  neighbour- 
hood by  the  waterway  becoming  totally  blocked  or  stopped  up  by  any  sudden 
collapse  or  falling  in  of  the  said  sewer,  and  also  to  enable  us  to  form  an  opinion 
as  to  the  causes  of  the  failure,  we  have  had'the  earth  entirely  removed  ftom 
off  the  arch,  as  also  chases  cut  through  the  side  walls  and  invert,  at  the 
part  where  the  brickwork  assumed  the  most  dangerous  and  alarming  condi- 
tion. 

**  Having  carefully  and  minutely  examined  the  work,  and  judging  by  tbe 
direction  in  which  the  fractures  have  taken  place,  as  also  firom  the  nature  of 
the  ground  through  which  tbe  sewer  is  built,  we  are  induced  to  conclude 
that  the  mischief  is  tol)e  attributed  to  a  combination  of  circumstances,  more 
particularly  to  the  slipping  in  of  the  ^und  on  the  eastern  side  of  th^ 
sewer. 
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**  The  flnt  opnion  we  would  ezprais  ii,  that  dae  and  tiiiMlf  pfwakioi 
mm  not  taken  in  aecorinff  the  sides  of  the  excavation  at  the  time  of  baDiif 
the  sewer,  and  that  there  had  heen  a  tendency  in  the  groond  to  slip  pitfisMlf 
to  the  oompletion  of  the  work— 4n  our  minds  fiillT  indicated  by  the  woikiM 
not  having  ventured  to  take  out  the  whole  of  the  temporary  eroM  ttam, 
some  of  which  still  pass  through  each  of  the  side  walla. 

**  We  would  next  observe  that  the  sides  of  the  excavation,  at  ths  pat 
where  the  neatest  misdiief  has  taken  place,  were  cut  to  a  depth  of  iM 
S7  feet,  ana  were  of  unequal  height ;  added  to  which,  the  highest  side  (thit 
on  the  east)  has  to  sustain  the  weight  of  the  main  turnpike  road,  along  which 
loaded  waggons  are  constantly  passing,  necessarily  causing  [comuflnhh 
vibration,  therebv  incroasing  the  natural  disposition  of  the  ground  to  move. 

"  A  third  and  serious  evil  has,  in  our  opinion,  arisen  from  the  surto  if 
the  roadway  being  so  formed,  that  whatever  water  might  fall  upon  it  wwld 
have  a  tendency  to  flow  into  the  field  over  the  sewer*  and  find  a  patsigey  hy 
the  upright  planks  left  in  upon  the  oompletion  of  the  work,  to  thebiBkaif 
the  springing  wall. 

*  To  the  injurious  efifoct  of  this,  combined  with  the  causes  before  mentioMi 
the  whole  of  the  faUure,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  sectionsp  may,  in  oar 
opinion,  be  traced. 

"  With  reference  to  the  materials  with  which  the  sewer  has  been  eon- 
struoted,  we  would  state,  that  the  bricks  and  mortar  appear  to  be  of  soodiod 
proper  quality,  but  that  the  workmanship  generally,  especially  in  tne  out* 
rim  of  the  upper  arch,  is  not  so  perfleot  as  it  ought  to  have  been ;  nor  an  ve 
at  all  satiifled  that  the  ground  was  soundly  and  properly  punned  or  ranuned 
behind  the  side  or  springing  walls.  We  would,  however,  beg  most  distinctly 
to  state  that,  although  much  of  the  mischief  might  have  been  somewbit 
diminished  by  due  and  proper  care  in  the  execution  of  the  work,  yet  tbe  ne- 
cessity for  rebuil^g  the  sewer,  as  occasioned  by  the  failure,  would  not  bive 
been  prevented. 

**  Beneath,  we  beg  to  submit  an  estimate  of  what  we  imagine  would  be 
about  the  cost  of  reinstating  the  work,  which  we  strongly  recommend  eboold 
be  done  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  as,  from  the  length  and  depth  of 
ground  now  taken  out,  it  would  be  impossible,  in  the  event  of  much  nin 
ftdling,  to  guarantee  the  security  of  the  roadway. 

"  Ibe  total  length  which,  in  our  opinion,  it  will  be  necessary  in  part  to 
take  down  and  rebuild,  in  order  to  reinstate  the  sewer,  is  about  240  feet,  the 
cost  of  which,  including  digging  and  strutting  the  ground,  and  rebuldiog 
the  defective  arch  and  side  walls  with  new  materials,  wo  estimste  tt 
about  360/. 

"  John  Dowlby,  Surveyor. 

'^  George  Hawkins,  Assistant  Swrve!/or»* 
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rs.— The  Biiiiexed  woodout  sbovi  the  geetioii  of  »  naw  fonn  of  MW«t 
■d  by  the  Court,  September  27,  1B44.  The  dotted  lineB  deoote  th« 
oal  fbnn  of  htci  preTioutly  in  uie  • — 


:.USTRATIONS  OF  SnGrFSTED  MoDEb  OF  \  GNTIL&TINO  DwBLLINGS. 
Referred  to  in  the  Evidence  given  by   William  Hosktny,  Esq., 

Architect.— First  Report,  Q.  296. 
■A.A.  Gratings  and  double  air  bricks  ad- 
ing  the  eilerual  air  underneath  the  ground- 
',  which  is  laid  on  inlerrupted  footings  to 
*  a  free  circulation  under  the  joists  and 

.B.B.  Fluca  by  which  the  air  is  conducted 
1  underneath  Ihe  t[round-floor  to  the  backs 
sides  of  the  fire-places,  and  thence  Ihroupih 
i  in  the  cheeks  of  the  praies  lo  the  rooms, 
through  small  holes  in  the  backs  nf  ihe 
es  to  teed  the  fires.  It  is  presumed,  that 
n  a  fire  is  burning  in  the  grate  il  will  occa- 

3  draught  through  the  perforations  at  the 
i,  which  will  give  a.  more  complete  combus- 

of  the  smoke  than  can  be  obtained  when 
is  admitted  to  the  fire  from  the  front  only. 
en  the  grate  becomes  heated  it  will  warm 
air  at  the  sides,  and  cause  it  to  enter  the  _x. 
n  through  the  slots  ;  the  room  will  thus  I 
med  with  less  expenditure  of  fuel  than  is  required  when  the  cold 
!rnal  air  forces  itself  in  lo  supply  the  fire. 

I.C.C.  Smaller  air  flues  having  openings  at  the  ceiling  level  of  the 
ns  intended  to  carry  off  heated  and  foul  air.     The  room  can  have 
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no  tendency  to  become  close,  as  the  unwholesome  air  wOl 
through  these  openings,  and  its  place  be  supplied  by  air  from  the  pin 
air  flues,  B.  B..  whether  there  is  a  fire  or  not.  The  openings  into  tliM 
flues  are  proposed  to  be  formed  over  the  tops  of  the  closets  in  the  re- 
cesses, and  to  be  concealed  by  a  projecting  luffer-board,  leafing  u 
opening  also  from  the  closet  itsdf. 


Elevation  Plan  attd  Section  of  a  Grate^  showing  the  manner  in  wklA 
it  is  proposed  to  admit  Air  to  the  Boom  and  Fire  bg  means  of  Sbtt 
Jnmished  with  Sliding  ReguUUors. 


A.  OpeDing  into  airwfliit. 

B.  Slidisf  raKolaton. 


-V 


A.  AiibflUA. 


The  Arrows  indicate  the  direction  qfthe  Current, 


A.  Opening  into  \ 
.  Sliding  regnltton* 


B 
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ion  of  the  SUtement  ia  i«>p«ct  to  the  InereaM  of  Biilhi  beinK  couMqaent 
ive  rate  of  MottAlily,  eilmeted  fram  Tabl«i  ia  the  Occup&Uoa  AbKiact 
ID  Relurni  for  Englaad  and  tV>)ea,  p.  10. 
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Sewbrs,  Wbbtminstbr,  ftc. 

Extracts  from  Orders  of  Court,  relating  to  the  arrangement  muk 
for  settling  the  Boundaries  between  the  Westminster  and  the  HqUqii 
and  Finsbury  Commissioners. 

16th  June,  1815. 

Ordered,  That  the  surreyor  do  prepare,  within  a  week  firm  Ail 
time,  a  copy  of  the  plan  showing  the  line  of  demarcation  between  Ae 
Commission  of  Sewers  for  the  Holbom  and  Finsbury  Division  end  tbh 
Commission,  as  settled  at  a  meeting  of  the  Deputations  from  the  tm 
Commissions  on  the  28th  April  lasti  with  the  small  deviation  thenCrai 
since  agreed  upon  by  the  surveyors  of  the  respective  ComnuHOBi; 
the  plan  in  other  respects  to  remain  the  same  as  laid  dowB  tf  tk 
said  meeting. 

Ordered,  That  the  clerk  do  transmit  the  copy  of  the  plan  ibm 
mentioned  to  the  office  of  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  for  the  Holbon 
and  Finsbury  Division,  accompanied  by  a  letter,  requesting  thst  itmf 
be  examined  by  the  surveyor  of  that  Commission,  and  if  found  to  be 
correct  that  it  may  be  laid  before  their  Court  at  its  next  meeting,  ii 
order  that  it  may  receive  the  signature  of  the  Chairman  of  that  OoQ* 
mission ;  and  further,  that  the  clerk  do  request  that  in  the  mean  time  tk 
surveyor  to  the  Holbom  and  Finsbury  Division  may  send  to  this  office Ci 
his  part  a  copy  of  the  said  plan,  with  the  small  deviation  above  menteedt 
in  time  for  its  being  examined  by  the  surveyor  to  this  Commisskm,  snd 
laid  before  the  Court  on  the  21st  July  next,  in  order  to  its  being  signei 
by  the  Chairman  of  this  Commission ;  the  two  plans  to  be  afkennidi 
interchanged,  as  proposed  at  the  meeting  of  the  deputations  from  tho  tm 
Commissions  before  mentioned. 

21st  July,  1815. 

The  surveyor  presented,  in  pursuance  of  the  Order  of  Coorton 
the  16th  ultimo,  a  plan  showing  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the 
Commission  of  the  Holbom  and  Finsbury  Divisioil  and  this  CommissiflD, 
which  he  had  received  from  the  surveyor  to  that  Commission,  and  stated, 
that  having  examined  the  same,  he  had  found  it  to  be  correct.  And  the 
said  plan  having  been  approved  by  the  Court,  it  was  Ordered,  that  it  ahouU 
be  signed  by  the  Chairman  as  follows,  viz. : — 

*'  Approved,  and  signed  by  order  of  the  Court  of  Sewert  ibr  die 
City  and  Liberty  of  Westminster,  and  part  of  the  Coiuity  of 
Middlesex,  this  21st  day  of  July,  1815. 

**  George  Saunders,  Chairman.'* 

And  the  said  plan  so  signed  was  then  sent  to  the  office  of  the  HoRxmi 
and  Finsbury  Commission. 

And  a  counter  plan  having  been  received  during  the  sitting  of  the 
Court  from  the  Uolborn  and  Finsbury  Commission,  signed  bj  the 
Chairman  of  their  Court,  it  was  verified  by  the  signature  of  the  Chair- 
man of  this  Court,  and  deposited  with  the  records  of  this  Commission. 


The  two  following  Clauses  are  extracted  from  an  Act^  56  George  III 
cap.  67,  for  granting  certain  powera  toXYiftGAA\iL^\«xA^^<t^WH^|ac\« 
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They  are  repeated  almoet  verbatim  in  the  Acta  relating  to  the  following 
Gimt  Companies : — City  of  London,  57  Geo.  III.,  c.  23;  South  London, 
1  &  2  Geo.  IV.  c.  51 ;  Aldgate,  &c.,  4  Geo.  IV.,  c.  98 ;  Southwark, 
i  Geo.  IV.,  c.  18;  Independent,  10  Geo.  IV.,  c.  118;  Britiih,  10 
Geo.  IV.,  c.  127. 

Clause  XI. — '*  And  be  it  further  enacted,  Tliat  the  Court  of  Directors 
of  the  said  Company  shall,  and  they  are  hereby  required,  within  one 
calendar  month  after  every  half-yearly  general  meeting  of  the  said  Com- 
pany, or  ofteuer,  if  required  by  the  Right  Honourable  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department  for  the  time  being,  to  transmit  to  the 
said  Secretary  of  State  a  report  in  writing,  signed  by  the  governor, 
deputy  governor,  or  one  of  the  directors  of  the  said  Company,  of  the  sti&te 
cf  the  said  Company  and  of  their  works,  and  the  means  possessed  by  the 
said  Company  fur  securing  the  continuance  of  their  operations,  and  such 
other  matters  relating  to  the  works  and  proceedings  of  the  said  Company 
as  the  laid  Secretary  of  State  shall  from  time  to  time  require." 

Clause  XII. — **  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  all  stations  and 
works  of  the  said  Company  shall  be  open  at  all  convenient  times  for  the 
inspection  and  examination  of  such  person  or  persons  as  the  said  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department  for  the  time  being  shall  appoint  from 
time  to  time  for  that  purpose ;  and  the  said  Company  shall,  and  they  are 
hereby  required  to  conform  to  such  regulations  and  proceedings  in  the 
several  parts  of  their  works  and  operations,  as  well  in  respect  of  those 
already  erected  or  executed  as  of  such  as  shall  hereafter  be  erected  and 
executed,  as  the  said  Secretary  of  State  shall  consider  necessary  and 
proper,  and  shall  direct  to  be  adopted,  for  the  better  and  more  effectually 
lighting  the  several  parts  of  the  metropolis,  and  the  suburbs,  liberties, 
and  precincts  thereof,  where  the  mains  and  pipes  of  the  said  Company 
shall  lie,  and  for  more  effectually  securing  a  proper  and  permanent 
snpply  of  gas  for  lighting  the  public  lamps  therein,  and  for  assisting  and 
advancing  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  an  active  and  efficient  police, 
and  for  such  other  purposes  as  to  the  said  Secretary  of  State  shall  seem 
meet  and  proper  for  the  advantage  of  the  public.*' 


Extract  from  an  Act,  4  George  IV.,  cap.  119,  enlarging  and  amending 
several  Acts  relating  to  the  Gas  Light  and  Coke  Company. 

Part  of  Clause  IV.—**  And  provided  also.  That  all  the  other  main 
and  service  pipes  and  apparatus  now  belonging  to  the  Gas  Light  and 
Coke  Company,  without  the  line  first  herein  before  described,  shall  be 
given  up  to  the  said  Imperial  Gas  Light  and  Coke  Company,  upon  a  like 
valuation  and  payment  as  aforesaid,  whenever  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Department  for  the  time  being,  or  such  appointee  as  aforesaid, 
shall  certify  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  without  the  line  first 
herein  before  described  may,  in  his  judgment,  depend  upon  an  equal 
supply  of  gaslight  from  the  said  Imperial  Gas  Light  and  Coke  Company 
to  the  supply  which  they  have  heretofore  received  from  the  said  Gas 
Light  and  Coke  Company ;  and  until  such  certificate  be  granted,  it  shall 
be  lawful  for  the  said  Gas  Light  and  Coke  Company  to  continue  such 
supply  of  gas  without  the  line  aforesaid  as  if  this  Act  had  not  been  passed ; 
tnd,  upon  such  certificate  as  aforesaid  being  granted,  the  aaid  Im^Krai 
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Company  the  value  of  such  main  and  Bervice  pipea  and  appaxatoiaiAi; 
said  Gras  Light  and  Coke  Company  shall  be  possessed  of  witlioiit  the  Bi 
herein  before  described,  and  which  they  are  not  at  liberty  to  retain  Arte ' 
years  from  the  passing  of  this  Act  as  aforesaid." 


Form  and  Regulations  adopted  under  an  Act  for  regubthif  tk 
Police  of  the  Burgh  of  Calton  (part  of  Glasgoto),  3  Kic.,ap.2HL 
**  Burgh  of   Calton  and  Milk-End. 

"  Lodging-house^  No.      of  Register^ 

*'  Is  situated  in  No.  ,  andoooHliif 

and  is  kept  by 

*'  The  number  of  the  keeper's  family,  including  self,  ia 

**  The  keeper  of  this  house  is  allowed  to  receive 
lodgers  therein  at  a  time,  in  addition  to  own  family;  andyifl 

larger  number  is  admitted,  or  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  Police  Afli^ 
or  rules  or  instructions  of  the  Commissioners  of  Police,  are  violateditk 
keeper  incurs  a  penalty  not  exceeding  2/.  for  each  offence. 

"  Court  House^  Calton^  ,  184    . 

Superintendent  qfPoSeim 

**  In  addition  to  the  provisions  contained  in  the  Police  Acts»  the  CflB- 
missioners  of  Police  have,  in  terms  of  the  powers  thereby  ooiifiened  m 
them,  enacted,  and  appointed  all  keepers  of  lodging-houses  to  obicnttke 
following  Rules  and  Instructions : — 

"  1.  The  floors  are  to  be  washed  at  least  twice  in  each  week,  ▼!!.,« 
Wednesday  and  Saturday. 

**  2.  The  walls  are  to  be  whitewashed,  and  the  houses  thorougii^ 
cleaned,  on  the  first  day  of  each  of  the  months  of  June,  August,  Novenun^ 
aud  March,  or  on  the  following  day,  if  any  of  these  days  fall  on  Sondij. 

''  3.  The  blankets  used  in  all  lodging-houses  are  to  be  tborougtilj 
cleaned  and  scoured  on  the  eighth  day  of  each  of  the  nu>nths  of  JaiMb 
August,  November,  and  March,  or  on  the  following  day,  if  any  of  thoe 
days  fall  on  Sunday ;  and,  if  any  person  or  persons  in  such  house  sheB 
be  affected  with  fever  or  other  infectious  disease,  the  blankets  and  bed* 
clothes  used  by  such  person  or  persons  shall  be  thoroughly  cleaned  ttl 
scoured  immediately  after  the  removal  of  such  person  or  persons ;  tni 
the  bedding  used  by  such  person  or  persons  affected  with  contagioai 
disease,  shall  be  fumigated  immediately  after  the  removal  of  auch  person 
or  persons;  and,  where  the  bedding  used  is  shavings  or  atraw,  the 
shall  be  burned  immediately  afcer  such  removal. 

*'  By  order  of  the  Board  of  Police  of  Calton." 


Memorial  from  the  Southwark  and  Vauxhall  Watkk  CoifPAiriii. 

To  the  Commissioners  for  Inquiring  into  the  State  of  large  Tbums 

and  Populous  Districts, 

1.  The  Directors  of  the  Southv^-ark  and  Vauxhall  Water  Companiei 
beg  leave  respectfully  to  call  the  attention  of  the  ^'  Commissioneit  fef 
inquiriug  into  the  State  of  large  To^ma  and  \o^>^oua  Districtai"  ti 
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the   following:  statement  of  facts,  relating  to  the  supply  of  water  to  the 
Metr(»po1is  south  of  the  Thames. 

2.  The  Companies  by  which  that  portion  of  the  Metropolis  is  sup- 
plied (the  Southwark,  the  Vauxhall,  and  the  I^mbeth  Water  Compa- 
aies)  were,  from  the  periods  of  their  being  respectively  established,  and 
prior  to  1834,  in  possession  of  charters  which  more  or  less  permitted 
or  encouraged  competition ;  but  in  that  year  having  all  had  occasion  to 
apply  to  the  Legislature  for  further  powers  to  raise  capital,  certain  re- 
strictions, which  tended  in  some  cases  to  preserve  the  several  Compa- 
nies' districts  free  from  the  operations  of  the  others,  were  removed,  and 
from  that  period  a  competition,  in  which  sometimes  two,  sometimes 
all  three  Companies,  were  enga^red,  has  ensued,  which  was  in  full 
activity  during  the  years  1839,  1840,  and  1841,  and  which  has  only 
completely  ceased  since  1842. 

3.  The  results  of  that  competition  were  as  inconvenient  to  the  public 
as  they  were  disastrous  to  the  Companies,  and  afforded  the  very 
strongest  illustration  of  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  laid  down  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1819,  that  the  principle  of  com- 
petition cannot  with  advantage  be  applied  to  the  operations  of  Water 
Companies. 

4.  As  regards  the  Companies,  the  result  of  the  struggle  was  an  im- 
mense expenditure  of  capital  in  utter  waste — double  or  treble  sets  of 
mains  and  pipes  being  laid  down  in  districts,  where  one  set  would 
better  have  served  the  inhabitants.  An  enormous  annual  outlay, 
equally  in  utter  waste — in  the  salaries  of  canvassers  and  commission  to 
agents,  who  procured  tenants — in  the  bills  of  plumbers  who  changed 
the  service-pipes  of  the  tenants  from  one  set  of  mains  to  another — in 
the  charges  of  taking  up  and  relaying  roads  and  pavements  on  the  like 
occasions* — in  double  and  treble  sets  of  turncocks  and  pipe-layers— 
aod,  as  the  climax  of  absurdity,  a  payment  of  all  parochial  and  district 
rates  in  every  parish  on  all  the  pipes  of  all  the  Companies  in  proportion 
to  the  capital  expended  on  assumed  profits  or  interest,  which  it  is  need- 
less to  say  had  no  existence.  These  expenses  being  accompanied  by  a 
great  reduction  of  rates,  the  result  was  such  as  might  have  been  antici- 
pated ;  one  of  the  Companies,  overwhelmed  with  difficulties  and  debt, 
ceased  to  pay  dividends  to  its  shareholders ;  the  other  two  must  shortly 
have  arrived  at  the  same  condition ;  and  the  total  return  on  more  thau 
half  a  million  of  capital  expended  has  not  since  been,  and  is  not  now, 
more  than  £2f  percent,  per  annum. 

5.  The  inconvenience  as  regards  the  public  was  scarcely  less  striking. 
The  funds  which  should  have  been  devoted  to  improving  the  supply  of 
water  were  wasted — the  districts  which,  being  densely  peopled,  were 
supposed  likely  to  yield  a  return,  were  encumbered  with  double  and 
treble  sets  of  pipes,  and  disturbed  by  the  daily  breaking  up  of  the  streets 
and  roads,  consequent  on  the  incessant  change  of  tenants  from  one 
Company's  mains  to  those  of  another — while  other  districts  less  thickly 
inhabited  were  left  without  the  supply  necessary  for  domestic  conve- 
nience, or  protection  from  fire.  The  impoverishment  of  the  Compa- 
nies, arising  from  the  double  source  of  unnecessary  expenditure  and 

*  The  expenditure  of  the  three  Companies  for  these  three  items  alone,  namely^ 
caovaasiog  and  commission,  plumbers'  bills  and  taking  up  and  re-laying  pavemeats^ 
ht^  aroouoted  in  th«  year  184  J  to  not  lesf  than  £4^00. 
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uncalled  for  reduction  of  raten,  tended  to  incapacitate  them  from  ide- 
quutely  dischartring  their  duties  to  ihe  public,  and  left  them  neitlier 
means,  leisure,  nor  inclination,  for  improving:  to  the  utmost  the  supply 
of  water  given  to  their  tenants.  Independently  of  the  wasted  cipilal 
in  superfluous  mains  and  pipes  the  sum,  as  above  stated,  annuaiij 
thrown  away  in  plumbinrr,  paving:,  and  canvassing,  was  more  than  ad^ 
quate  to  the  depuration  by  deposit  and  filtration  of  the  supply  toiO 
the  tenants  of  the  three  Companies.  Neither  was  the  sole  end,  wfakh 
it  mi<rht  perhaps  be  supposed  competition  would  answer,  permanenth 
attained.  Ttie  prospect  of  impending  ruin  compelled  a  suspensioii of 
hostilities,  and  the  rates  of  the  whole  district  were  raised  to  a  letei, 
which  though  still  very  low  as  compared  with  the  rest  of  London,  aic 
yet  at  least  as  high  us  would  have  obtained  had  there  been  no  conp^ 
tition. 

6.  The  cessation  of  the  competition  and  of  the  consequent  absorptiofl 
of  the  means  and  attention  of  the  Companies  has  already  begun  toprih 
duce  its  natural  and  salutary  effect.  The  Southwark  Company  have 
already  in  full  operation  at  Battersea  reservoirs  of  deposit  and  filtratioB, 
which  enable  them  to  supply  to  all  their  tenants,  18,000  in  number, 
perfectly  pure  and  bright  water,  while  in  every  part  ot  their  district  the 
mains  are  chari^cd  at  a  hii^h  pressure  for  the  extinction  of  fire.  Ar- 
rangements are  already  made  requiring  only  the  authority  of  ParliaiMOt 
for  carrying  the  agreement  between  the  Companies  into  effect  for  ama^ 
gamating  the  Southwark  and  Vauxhall  Companies,  and  that  portXNiflf 
the  Metropolis  south  of  the  Thames  served  by  the  united  Companidi 
and  comprising  34,000  to  35,000  tenants,  will  then  have  a  supplyi  BOi 
to  be  surpassed  in  quality  or  abundance. 

7.  Of  the  facts  above  slated,  it  is  believed  that  the  Commlaiioaeii 
are  already  to  a  considerable  extent  in  possession  ;  but  the  Diredoti 
are  prepared  to  afford,  in  the  fullest  detail,  whatever  information  respecb 
ing  the  affairs  of  the  Companies  the  Commissioners  may  require. 

8.  The  Directors  beg  leave  further  to  state  that  they  shall  be  ready 
most  willingly  to  concur  in  any  plans  which  the  Legislature  or  exect* 
tive  Government  may  prescribe  or  suggest  for  the  lietter  securing  the 
public  health,  safety,  or  convenience, — feeling  convinced  that  the 
interests  o?  their  shareholders  will  be  best  consulted  byiheir  furni«hia| 
to  all  cla^^ses,  under  all  circumstances,  supplies  of  water,  to  which  M 
reasonable  objection  as  regards  either  quality  or  price  can  be  taken. 

9.  With  the  above  statement  of  facts  relating  to  the  supply  of  waier 
south  of  the  Thames,  and  the  expression  of  their  readiness  to  concur  in 
any  plans  of  improvement,  the  Directors  would  have  rested  satisfied,  ii 
the  full  conviction  that  the  ditfusion  of  the  information  obtained  by  the 
Commissioners  must  ultimately  ensure  the  prevalence  of  sound  opinioHi 
on  the  imix)rtant  question  of  the  supply  of  water  to  large  tuwnsi  had 
they  not  observed  that  notice  has  been  given  of  an  application  to  Fi^ 
liament,  for  a  bill  for  the  establishment  of  a  Company,  to  supply  the 
Metropolis  south  of  the  Thames,  as  well  as  some  portions  of  ttieloWl 
on  the  north  of  the  Thames,  with  water  from  the  Wangle. 

10.  They  cannot  anticipate  that  a  scheme  so  extravagant  as  thai 
which  has  been  announced  will  receive  the  sanction  of  Parliament; 
but  as  the  striking  evidence  collected  by  the  Conimissioneracanacarcelf 

yet  be  supposed  to  be  fully  and  (geaerallv  known  eitlier  to  the  meoibefl 
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of  the  Leprislatiire  or  to  the  public,  and  the  results  of  carrying  the 
scheme  into  effect  would  be  disastrous  in  no  common  degree  both  to 
the  existing  Companies  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  districts  they  supply, 
the  Directors  feel  that  they  should  be  wanting  in  their  duty  alike  to  the 
public,  and  those,  whose  interests  they  are  boumi  to  protect,  did  they 
not  respectfully  urge  upon  the  Commissioners  the  importance  of  some 
expression  of  opinion,  as  the  result  of  the  information  of  which  they  are 
already  in  possession,  which  might  excite  the  attention  and  awaken  the 
caution  both  of  the  Liegislature  and  the  public. 

11.  The  outlay  on  the  scheme  proposed  (the  using  the  waters  of  the 
Waiidle  at  their  junction  with  the  Thames,  culverts  being  bron|rht 
down  from  the  source  of  the  river  on  either  side  to  prevent  the  influx 
of  any  and  all  drainage)  would  he,  even  supposing  the  plan  otherwise 
practicable  or  expedient,  preposterously  great.  The  whole  expense  of 
depositing,  filtering,  and  bringing  the  water  from  Wandsworth  and 
distributing  it  through  the  wide  districts  to  be  served,  being  to  be  in- 
curred ill  addition  to  the  great  expenditure  necessary  for  the  formation 
3f  the  culverts  to  intercept  the  drainage,  and  the  com|>ensation  to  mil- 
lers for  the  diversion  of  the  feeders,  on  which  they  must  at  least  par- 
tially rely,  and  to  other  parlies,  whose  grounds  the  culverts  must 
traverse. 

12.  This  outlay,  as  regards  the  districts  south  of  the  Thames  alone, 
nroiild  certainly  not  tall  short  of,  it  would  probably  exceed,  the  £500,000 
>r  £600,000  already  expended  by  the  three  South  Metropolitan  Water 
Companies;  and  the  result  wotiid  be,  only,  to  bring  to  these  districts 
in  inferior  supply  of  water ;  the  Thames  water,  when  filtered,  being, 
IS  well  by  re)K)rts  of  the  most  eminent  chemists,  as  by  common  ex- 
perience, ascertained  to  be  softer  and  fitter  for  domestic  use  than  the 
Mrater  of  the  Wandle. 

13.  But  the  entire  waste  of  the  capital  expended  would  be  but  the 
commencement  of  the  evil  created  by  the  execution  of  the  proposed 
scheme.  The  competition  recently  terminated  would  be  renewed  with 
augmented  fierceness,  us  added  capital  would  have  to  find  remuneration 
from  the  same  amount  of  tenants.  The  existing  Companies  would,  it 
might  be  thought,  derive  some  advantage  in  the  struggle  from  the  su- 
perior fitness  for  domestic  purposes  of  Thames  water  over  the  Wandle 
water ;  but  experience  has  shown,  and  especially  in  poor  districts,  such 
as  the  greater  portion  of  the  metropolis  south  of  the  Thames,  that  cheap- 
ness is  the  great  element  of  successful  warfare;  and  the  old  Compa- 
nies, equally  with  the  new  Company,  would  be  driven  to  compete  with 
each  other  down  to  the  point  of  general  ruin.  This  struggle  would 
last  probably  for  some  years, — attended  of  course  by  all  its  usual  con- 
comitants, treble  and  quadruple  sets  of  mains  and  pipes  in  every  street, 
treble  and  quadruple  officers  and  servants,  treble  and  quadruple  parish 
rates,  and  thousands  annually  spent  in  plumbers'  bills  and  paving. 

14.  The  conflict  would  of  course  also  have  its  usual  termination. 
The  Companies  would  either  agree  to  divide  the  whole  district  among 
them,  or  they  would  agree  to  a  scale  of  rates.  But  there  would  then  be 
tn  additional  half  million  on  which  interest  must  be  paid,  and  an  addi- 
tional establishment  to  be  supported, — burthens  which  an  augmenta- 
tion of  from  50  to  100  per  cent,  of  the  present  rates  would  scarcely 
suffice  to  support.    That  such  would  be  the  inev'\lab\e  lesvAv  o^  ^^ 

o  1 
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estublishinent  of  tlie  proposed  Company,  the  Directors  are  quite  sure  that 
the  Commissioners  are  prepared,  from  the  information  already  in  their 
possession,  confidently  to  anticipate. 

15.  The  Directors  will  conclude  the  observations  with  which  tber 

m 

have  ventured  to  trouble  the  Commissioners,  by  cullinjr  their  atteniioo 
to  one  consideration,  which  seems  to  theui  of  no  trifling  imfiortaiice 
with  reference  to  the  quest itm  to  which  the  foreg^oing^  statement  felaiesL 
It  is  highly  probubic,  certain  perhaps,  that  the  result  of  the  inquiriaof 
the  Commissioners  will  be  a  general  conviction  that  more  extended  sup- 
plies of  water  than  arc  at  present  distributed  in  great  towns,  ore  impe- 
ratively required  for  many  purposes  of  public  heahh,  safety,  and  con- 
venience.    It  is  further  probable,  the  Directors  presume,  that  whatever 
might  be  the  theoretical  advantages  of  such  a  plan,  neither  the  Legisla- 
ture nor  the  public  would  be  at  once  prepared  to  commit  to  the  charjse 
of  the  Executive  Government  the  whole   machinery  of  supply.     It 
remains  only  that  the  existing  establishments  should  continue  to  he  the 
agents  tor  the  distribution  of  water,  subject  to  such  control  bm  the 
Legislature  may  think  fit  to  impose,  intrusted  with  tlie  various  duliei 
naturally  connected  with  the  supply  of  water,  and  remunerated  torach 
extent  and  by  such  process  as   to   Parliament  may  seem  reasonable. 
The  Directors  are  quite  satisfied  that  in  all  the  measures  for  an  extended 
supply  of  water  which  might  be  thought  desirable  for  the  public  welfare, 
the  existing  Companies  would   be  found  willing  coadjutors,  but  (hey 
cannot  perceive  how  the  Water  Companies  are  to  be  made  efficient 
instruments  in  any  such  system   unless   the  services  of  each  Company 
be  restricted  to  a  given  district.     They  do  not   see  how  an  efTectoal  ic- 
sponsibility  for  the  discharge  of  the  contemplated  duties  can  be  created* 
when  two,  three,  or  more  Companies  are  simultaneously  serving  in  the 
same  districts,  nor  how  the  remuneration  for  what  may  probably  be  in 
many  cases  a  large  preliminary  outlay,  can  be  secured  to  the  Coniptny 
by  which  it  will  have  been  incurred. 


Signed  by  order  of  the  Board  of) 
SouUiwark  Wdter  Cuinimny    ) 

•Siened  by  order  of  the  Roard  o^) 
Vauzhall  Water  Company.      / 

lOth  Jan.  1845. 


Jamks  Rossiter,  Serretary. 
Wm.  Butter  wort  If,  Secretary, 
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REPORT  ON  THE  STATE  of  BIRMINGHAM  and  othbr 

TOWNS. 

By  Robert  A.  Slanet,  Esq., 

One  of  tiie  Commisnoners  for  inquiring  into  the  Causes  of  Disease^ 
and  the  best  means  of  promoting  the  Public  Healthy  among  the  In- 
habitants of  Large  Towns  and  Populous  Districts, 


In  drawing  up  a  Report  on  the  state  of  Birmingham  and  other  (owns 
inspected,  it  may  be  useful  to  state — 

1.  The  course  of  proceedir.g. 

2.  I'he  general  result. 

3.  Any  general  observations  connected  with  the  subject. 

The  usual  course  of  proceeding  adopted  was,  for  the  Commisstooer, 
some  time  before  his  visit  to  these  towns,  to  communicate  in  writing 
with  the  Mayor,  or  other  principal  autliority,  giving  notice  of  hia  in- 
tention, explaining  the  objects  of  the  Commission,  (a  copy  of  which, 
with  the  printed  questions,  was  enclosed,)  and  requesting  that  a  com- 
mittee of  the  most  respectable  and  intelligent  inhabitants  might  be 
formed,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  information  and  assistance. 

Care  was  taken  to  state,  that  as  the  objects  of  the  Commission  were 
for  the  general  good,  all  party  feeling,  whether  of  a  public  or  local 
nature,  sliould,  as  fur  as  possible,  be  laid  aside  in  the  selection  of  the 
committee  and  the  prosecution  of  the  inquiry. 

Sometimes  a  connnunication  of  a  like  nature  as  to  the  objects  of  the 
inquiry  was  made  through  private  individuals  of  intelligence  and  in- 
fluence, who  happened  to  reside  in  the  town  and  district,  and  whose 
aid  was  requested  in  forming  such  a  committee. 

In  all  cases  these  requests  were  met  in  a  kind  and  obliging  manner, 
and  the  most  ready  assistance  wus  atforded  by  all  parties. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  able  to  state,  that  the  most  distinguished  men 
belonging  to  the  medical  profession  were  always  among  the  first  to 
volunteer  their  gratuitous  and  valuable  attendance. 

A  day  being  fixed  for  the  committee  to  assemble,  either  In  a  pubh'c 
or  private  meeting,  as  had  before  been  determined,  the  CommissloneTt 
who  had  before  visited  all  the  worst  parts  of  the  town  or  district,  and 
made  many  inquiries,  attended  the  meeting. 

The  Commission  was  then  read,  its  principal  objects  explained,  end 
any  information  in  his  power  atiiirded  by  the  Commissioner,  who 
endeavoured  to  point  out  the  importance  of  the  subject  to  all  claeaci, 
and  to  show  how  much  the  public  health,  moral  habits,  and  happiness 
of  the  poorer  classes  would  be  improved  by  attention  to  sanatory  regula- 
tions and  cleanliness  in  and  about  their  dwellings ;  and  how  true  an 
economy  it  would  be  eventually,  to  promote  all  such  public  improve- 
ments as  may  conduce  to  this  end. 

The  state  of  the  town  or  district  was  then  entered  upon,  and  any 
information  or  suggestion  worth  attention  was  noted  down. 
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The  printed  questions  agreed  to  by  the  Commission  were  then  md 
and  explained,  and  left  with  the  local  committee,  to  be  replied  to  ificr 
due  inquiry.  The  answers  sent  in  sometimes  led  to  additional  imtftt- 
(ration,  and  were  often  compared  with  the  notes  which  had  been  made 
upon  the  spot. 

Although  the  principal  inhabitants  and  local  authorities  gave  eim 
facility  and  aid  to  the  invcstination  of  the  Commissioner,  yet  it  must  be 
observed,  that  the  replies  to  the  questions  were  frequently  of  toafavDar- 
able  a  nature,  arisiui^  sometimes  perhaps  from  a  natural  desire  in  the 
parties  answcrinp^  to  represent  thing^s  in  the  best  li!>:ht,  and  to  avoid 
any  imputation  i>r  neglect,  and  sometimes  from  not  having  had  their 
attention  called  to  the  existence  of  evils  close  to  th^^m,  which  did  not 
immediately  affect  themselves. 

The  towns  of  which  it  is  proposed  to  give  a  short  report  maybe 
divided  into  three  classes: — 

1st.  Birmingham,  and  the  other  towns  in  its  vicinity,  in  which  the 

people  are  chiefly  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  metals,  or  in 

mining. 
2nd.  The  towns  in  Staffordshire,  called  the  Potteries,  with  New- 

castle-under-Lyme,  near  them. 
3rd.  Several  isolated  county  towns,  having  no  common  charactefi 

as  Chester,  Shrewsbury,  Wrexham,  and  Gloucester. 

Birmingham,  containing  189,000  inhabitatits,  is  perhaps  one  cf  the 
most  healthy  of  our  large  towns,  it  posse>ses  many  natural  advantages 
— as  a  good  site,  with  adequate  full  for  dntinage ;  a  dry  and  poroui 
subsoil,  and  water  generally  of  good  quality.  A  good  and  cheap  au|h 
ply  of  coal  is  found  in  the  vicinity. 

It  would  be  useless  to  give  any  long  detail  of  the  state  of  the  town, 
as  it  has  been  so  recently  and,  in  general,  so  accurately  described  in 
*^The  Report  on  the  State  of  the  Public  Health  in  the  Bomugrh  of 
Birmingham,  by  a  Committee  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons.'*  1  am 
able  to  bear  my  willing  testimony  to  the  ability  and  industry  manifested 
in  that  Report :  I  have  been  able  to  verify  most  of  its  statements  re- 
specting the  neglected  condition  of  the  houses  of  the  ))oorer  classes; 
and  if  I  sometimes  differ  from  its  opinions  or  conclusions,  it  is  with 
deference  and  respect. 

The  principal  streets  of  Birmingham  are  gei^erally  wide,  well  made, 
and  with  sufficient  fall;  in  the  parish  of  Birmingham,  the  drains  in  the 
main  streets  are  well  laid,  and  tolerably  attended  to.  The  houses  of 
the  richer  and  middle  classes  appear  generally  dr\  and  airy,  and  with 
convenient  buildings  appendent  to  them.  The  supply  of  water  for 
these  classes  is  good,  and  the  drainage  and  cleansing  is  little  com- 
plained of,  though  susceptible  of  considerable  improvenient. 

The  state  of  the  habitations  of  the  working  and  poorer  classes  is 
often  widely  different.  'J'heir  houses  vary  indeed  greatly  in  comfori 
and  convenience,  as  in  size  and  situation,  and  the  excellent  cu.stom  of 
each  family  having  a  house  to  themselves  appears  generally  to  prevail. 
I  am  obliged,  however,  rehictantly  to  say,  that  many,  if  not  most  of, 
the  narrow  streets,  alleys,  and  courts,  in  which  their  habitations  are 
shnaled,  are  much  neglected  as  regards  drainage,  paving,  and  clean*- 
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id  though  wells  are  fuund  io  most  of  them,  they  are  frequently 
order,  or  the  water  indifTerent. 

courts  in  the  parish  of  Birmiiio^ham  alone  are  above  2,000  in 
'r,  aud  their  inhabitants  exceed  50,000;  besides  many  in  the 
nt  parish  of  Aston.  **  The  ingress  to  most  of  the  courts  is  by  a 
f  entry,  from   three  to  four  feet  in  width.     This  is  generally 

and  built  over,  so  as  to  form  part  of  the  houses  fronting  the 
The  ventilation  of  the  court  is  by  this  narrow  and  covered 
f  the  entry  very  much  impeded."  The  number  of  houses  in  each 
^'aries  from  four  or  five  to  20  or  30.  At  the  end,  or  on  one  side, 
s  often  a  washhouse,  sometimes  an  ash-pit,  and  always  one  or 
ivies,  or  sets  of  privies,  close  to  which  there  is  often  one  or  more 
's,*  tubs  ftill  of  hog-wash,  and  heaps  of  offensive  manure.  In 
idst  of  the  court  stands  the  pump  of  supply  for  the  inhabitants. 

courts  are  frequently  unpaved,  and  the  open  channel  for  dirty 

ill-defined,  so  that  slugnunt  puddles  in  wet  weather  are  the  con- 

ice.f 

many,  the  overflowings  from  the  privy-vaults,  pigsties,  and  dirt^ 

trickling  down  the  court,  pass  close  to  the  well,  and  no  doubt 
3nter  it.     Many  of  these  courts  are  unpaved.     There  appears  to 

system  of  sweeping  or  cleansing  of  any  kind,  except  what  is 
ime  to  time  done  by  the  inhabitants  themselves.  The  smaller 
.  are  also  much  neglected  in  this  respect;  and   this  remark  ap- 

0  every  town  visited. 

Birmingham,  and  many  of  the  towns  round  it,  the  privies  belonging 
:ses  of  the  working  classes,  and  many  others,  are  constructed  in 
L  all  cases  with  open  vaults  for  the  night-soil  at  the  back  or  side 
buiiding.  These  are  not  covered  over  with  either  stone,  wood, 
•th,  but  exhale  continually  a  most  offensive  stench.  They  are 
imes  fenced  round  with  a  low  wall,  but  often  left  quite  open.  )n 
case,  ashes,  sttilks  of  vegetables,  and  other  refuse,  are  thrown  in, 
le  mass  is  left  to  taint  the  air  from  month  to  month.  In  rainy 
er  this  receptacle  of  filth  often  overflows,  and  traces  its  fetid 
'  through  the  open  channel  of  the  court  or  alley,  and  along  the 
ay  entrance,  till  it  reaches  the  street. 

1  report  of  the   former  Committee  on  the  State  of  Birmingham 
iili  great  truth,  '*  There  appears  in  general  to  be  no  drainage  for  the 

return   of  the  number  of  pigsties  and  pigs  kept  in  the  borough,  and 
ble  to  the  police,  September  G,  1843,  was  as  follows: — 


In  Birmingham  parish  •  r 
In  Edgbaston  parish  •  • 
In  Aston  witliin  the  Borough 

Total    .     . 

Frwn  the  Regittrar,  Mr,  KnighU 

number  of  Irish   ia  Birmingham,  by  the  census  of  1841,  was  4,683.— 
/i/'W  Return. 

LJourtH  and  alleys  arc  uot  regularly  cleansed  by  appointed  scavengers,  &c. ; 
9urts  aud  alleys  are  frequently  found  ia  a  very  filthy  state.*' — Replif  iff  Utoal 
tiee. 
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privies  by  which  their  more  fluid  contents  mi^ht  pass  away  ;*'  andad(k| 
"  tho  privies  and  ash-pits  in  the  courts  in  our  opinion  require  rega'ar 
inspection  and  cleansing."* 

The  neglect  of  all  public  rep:uIationsfordraiiiing,  clennsin<^,  orpaviiip 
the  courts  and  alle}s  in  which  the  poorer  classes  reside,  prevails  inil 
the  towns  and  districts  visited.  In  a  tew  towns,  as  Shrewsbury  id 
Newca.-t'e-under-L>me,  there  are  bye-laws  or  regulations  to  prevat 
nuisances  and  ensure  cleanliness,  but  in  none  of  them  are  these  regnii> 
tions  enforced. 

I  have  never  found  any  powers  given,  or  any  rules  laid  down,  for  i 
periodical  inspection  or  report  on  the  state  of  these  crowded  districts  by 
the  authorities  of  the  place  within  which  they  are  situated.  Even  ifit 
the  instance  of  any  benevolent  persons  such  report  were  made,  it  doa 
not  appear  that  the  municipal  bodies,  the  constituted  authoriliei, 
or  parochial  Boards  or  Unions,  have  such  powers  as  would  enbil 
them  to  carry  out  the  improvements  that  are  necessary  for  the  lieikh 
and  comfort  of  the  poorer  classes:  and  in  none  of  the  towns  visilfdis 
there  any  sytem  of  contracts  with  scavengers  or  nightmen  to  dearawiy 
at  ])roper  stated  periods  all  refuse,  filth,  and  night-soil  from  the  couits 
and  small  streetst  inhabited  by  the  poorer  classes,  though  some  nick 
provision  is  urgently  required  for  the  health  of  all  the  community,  nd 
for  preserving  decent  self-respect  among  the  mass  of  the  people. 

**It  is  a  common  custom  throughout  the  town"  (says  the  report 
before  quoted)  ^*  to  empty  the  contents  of  the  ash-pits  and  privies  in  the 
night  into  the  streets,  from  which  they  are  carted  away  early  the  follow- 
ing morning;  but  some  filih  always  remains  after  this  proceeding.'*! 
This  is  the  mode  in  which  this  disagreeable  duty  is  performed  where  the 
police  regulations  are  best  observed;  but  in  many  of  the  other  towra 
complaints  are  made  of  the  removal  of  these  matters  during  the  dayi 
and  ill  a  manner  to  create  great  annoyance  to  the  inhabitant^,  and  great 
disgust  to  passengei^.§ 

It  has  been  stated  that  in  no  one  of  the  towns  visited  is  the  filth 
and  ashes  from  these  populous  courts,  alleys,  and  streets  cleared  away 
by  contract  (us  in  London),  or  under  any  general  authority  to  enforce 
its  due  performance,  which  would  be  the  cheapest  as  well  as  the  most 
cffectiial  way.  The  present  method  is  for  each  inhabitant  to  make  his 
separate  bargain  with  some  farmer,  or  person  who  sells  to  the  farmer, 
to  dear  and  carry  away  tiie  filth  and  refuse  belonging  to  him.  In  some 
cases  (chiefly  the  larger  towns)  a  trifle  is  given  to  the  party  taking  the 
manure  a>^ay ;  in  others,  and  for  the  most  part,  something  is  paid  for 
this  manure  by  the  countryman,  or  filth  collector,  or  nightman. |     By 

•  Report,  p.  4. 

•)•  In  Edinburgh, ''  where  all  the  streets  are  cleansed  every  day,  and  the  narrow 
clotteN  several  times  a  day,  the  total  expense  of  the  cleansing  department  is  nearlj 
12,000/.,  hut  the  sale  of  manure  yields,  on  tho  average  ot  several  years,  IO,OtO/* 
(or  fth  of  the  whole  coMt.)** — Mr,  AlcrantUr  Ramsay  $  (^Intpector  of  Ctemmmngt 
Edinburgh)  Utt  r  to  Dr.  Piayfair, 

\  Heport  on  Birmingham,  p.  4. 

^  Wednesbury.  Dudley,  Salop,  &c. 

II  In  one  imrt  of  Kidderminster,  Duncan's  Buildings,  the  open  privy  was  cleaned 
about  twice  a-year,  and  the  contents  sold  each  time  tor  5«.  which  wus  given  to  the 
women.  There  b.ing  there  10  houses  this  amounted  to  6rf.  each.  '*In  Bilstoa 
the  necensHries  are  cleared  as  the  wagg^oer  comes,  without  pay,  order,  or  methudi 
w  the  dujr'ttme,"^'/^IS,  Aoie, 


la 
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is  method,  or  rather  want  of  method,  it  would  bo  seen  that  th*^se  places 
>  not  cleared  at  any  regular  periods,  or  by  the  same  parlies,  or  by 
rsons  furnished  with  proper  carts  with  covered  flaps,  barrows,  or  other 
cessnry  implements.  A  whole  court  or  alley  is  not  cleaned  at  the 
ME  TIME,  much  less  all  the  courts  on  the  same  side  of  the  street ; 
lereas,  under  proper  regrulu lions,  one  dirty  day  and  one  journey  of  the 
s:^on  mig;ht  oAen  do  for  all;  and  thus  the  business  be  done  better 
i  cheaper.*  At  present  the  old  adage  is  verified  to  the  letter, 
Vhat  is  done  with  trouble  is  never  done  at  all;  consequently  in  most 
these  crowded  courts  no  cleansing  takes  place,  and  the  privies,  ash- 
les,  and  manure-heaps  are  not  emptied  or  removed  till  they  have  long 
*n  full,  or  overflowing,  and  a  nuisance  for  some  time  to  the  vicinity, 
is  the  interest  of  the  party  purcliasing  to  get  as  much  as  possible, 
:h  as  little  trouble  as  he  can,  for  his  money  ;  he  therefore  constantly 
ts  off  coming  for  his  bargain  from  day  to  day  ;  whilst  the  neighbours 
i  lamenting  housewives  vainly  complain  of  his  delay. 
[n  some  cases  the  landlord  of  a  small  row  of  houses  retains  the 
itents  of  the  place  of  refuse  and  ash-hole,  &c.,  for  himself;  if  so,  the 
ttter  is  not  mended,  as  it  is  never  cleared  till  choked  up,  and  then  in 
:  same  way  before  described.  I  believe  the  consequences  of  this 
^lect  (which  prevails  generally  in  all  the  towns  visited)  to  be  most 
urious  to  the  health  of  the  people — to  be  inimical  to  cleanliness, 
:ency,  and  habits  of  self-respect,  so  beneficial  to  all  classes.  I  feel 
»ured  that  much  discontent  and  many  disputes  hence  arise;  that 
my  working  men,  flnding  their  homes  surrounded  by  nuisances,  leave 
m  for  the  public^house  ;  and  that  to  chilfiren  bnmght  up  amid  these 
•ues  of  neglect  and  dirt,  it  is  extremely  difficult,  if  not  im}>ossible,  to 
ch  customs  of  order  and  neatness,  so  essential  to  their  improvement, 
d  especially  so  to  the  female  sex.f 

On  visiting  these  neglected  places,  and  remonstrating  sometimes 
h  the  inhabitants  on  the  dirt  around  their  dwellings,  I  have  been 
swered  by  their  saying,  *Mt  is  very  true,  and  the  smell  in  summer  is 
3ugh  to  breed  a  fever;  but  what  can  we  pnor  people  do,  who  are 
ly  here  for  a  time?  there  is  no  drain,  and  no  convenience  about,  and 
;  landlord  will  do  nothing.*'  Others  again  reply,  *'  What's  the  wse 
my  sweeping  up  or  making  clean?  none  of  the  others  will,  and  it's 
use  my  trying  alone." 

In  many  of  the  neglected  courts  and  obscure  places  in  these  populous 
^ns  there  are  collections  of  refuse,  dung,  and  dirt,  brought  in  from 
t  highways,  and  heaped  up  in  some  coruer  till  sufficient  for  sale.^ 
ere  being  no  authority  carried  out  to  prevent  this,  one  neighbour 
^  not  like  to  complain  of  another,  and  the  oflensive  matter  remains 


Nif^ht-soil  is  80  removed  by  public  scavengers  at  night  in  Ediaburgh,  vetted 
\ct  of  Parliament  as  police  property.  The  Inspector  of  the  Cleansing  Depart- 
it  thus  expresses  himself  on  this  head,  <*  If  there  be  any  point  which  I  should 
h  to  impress  upon  you  strongly,  it  is  this,  If  you  allow  private  individuals  to 
lOve  night-soil,  it  will  never  be  regularly  or  efficiently  performed.'* — Lftier/nm 
t  Alextmdtr  Ramaa^  to  Dr.  y/aj^/otr,  RepiieSf  Sfc. 

We  have  the  concurrent  testimony  of  all  the  intelligent  clergy  and  medical 
1  in  all  the  places  visited  to  these  points. 

Gloucester,    Shrewsbury,    Chester,    Fotteriet,    Newcastle,  WolveihamptoDy 
itou,  &c 
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undisturbed.  In  some  of  ihese  (owns  the  contents  of  the  comncM 
sewers  arc  collected  in  stasfnant  reservoirs  or  mud-holes,  iu  the  midit 
of  a  crowded  neiizhbourhood,  to  be  sold  as  manure  ;*  in  others,  tin 
fluid  contents  are  danniied  up,  to  irrigate  meadows  or  gardens  io  tkt 
close  vicinity  of  the  town,  exhalini^c  a  pestilential  smell  in  hot  weatber.t 

In  none  of  the  towns  visited  are  there  any  regulations  for  secaru^ 
the  proper  construction  or  ventilation  of  the  narrow  alleys,  street*,  ud 
courts  in  which  the  poorer  class  reside.  The  entratice  is  consttittij 
under  a  narrow  archway,  and  the  place  is  buili  up  all  round,  sa  as  lobe 
little  visited  by  the  sun  or  air.  The  older  buildings  are  genenllj  the 
worst ;  but  many  new  oi^es  are  lamentably  crowded,  and  constructed 
without  reference  to  the  health  or  eventual  convenience  of  the  inmalci. 

One  instance  of  this  may  ba  mentioned,  viz. — That,  owing  to 
the  vast  majority  of  the  courts  being  much  too  narrow  for  •  cut, 
all  the  rubbish,  manure,  nii!:ht-soil,  and  ashes,  must  be  wheeled  ont  ia 
barrows,  or  carried  out  in  baskets  by  hand;  and  all  the  coal  or  other 
fuel,  and  all  furniture,  must  be  conveyed  into  the  courts  in  the  sane 
way,  causing  thereby  a  great  increase  of  trouble,  delay,  and  czpeue, 
and  attended  with  great  additional  annoyance  to  all  inhabitants  of  the 
courts  and  passengers  in  the  streets. 

The  construction  of  the  privies,  ash-piis,  and  other  conveniencci 
proper  for  the  humbler  class  of  houses  in  these  populous  places  ii  ofin 
very  detective,  and  frequently  a  disgrace  to  the  community.  Soinetimcs 
one  necessary  ispuhlic  for  10  or  12  houses,  and  therefore  neglected  by  all; 
often  so  placed  as  to  l)c  seen  by  all,  almost  always  having  the  vault  opea 
to  the  :iir4  Many  houses  and  whole  rows  of  bouses  have  no  privies  it 
all ;  and  iu  some  places  the  inhabitants,  even  of  tolerable  habitationi  in 
other  respects,  are  reduced  to  the  most  disgusting  expedients. 

Medic'ril  men  and  all  thinking  persons  will  unite  in  opinion  that  such 
circumstances  are  most  injurious  to  the  health  and  well-being  of  the 
working  classes,  and  most  prejudicial  to  the  moral  habits  and  feeling* 
of  decency,  especially  among  the  young. 

In  general  the  drainaiie  of  Birmingham  is  gocxl,  but  the  narrow 
streets  ami  courts  are  neglected,  and  several  parts  of  the  parish  of  Aston 
are  wihont  under-ground  drains.§ 

*  Casein  Slirowhhiiry,  Wroxham,  rtnd  Bur!»lein. 

t  This  occvirsut  NewcaiitIe-uni;<*r-Lyn»e  and  l.hestcr. 

I  AVilh  rtrfcronce  Io  thi.-*  subject  I  liiid  tlio  following  notes  made  on  the  ipot, 
in  different  places: — 

"  Courts  lull  of  full  privies,  open,  with  sad  fitencli.** — Bimtingham, 

** Courts  with  pijp,  middens*  and  open  privies;  bad  water.** — Birmimghom. 

*•  Opeu  privicb  ;  water  as  greeuus  a  leek.*' — Bwmiiujhnm, 

*•  Courts     uncleansed ;     oj)en     privies." — JCdi/hastoM-.s/reet     ami    Dudley-sire^t 
Birmingham. 

*'Chokfd-up  privies  and  du&t  h(»les  o\crrtowin«;:." — H'ednetbifrtf. 

"  filthy  open  pr:vics  and  stupiaut  liquid  tilth.* — hftlnetinny, 

''(ireen.sta^uant,  stinkini;  puddk^s,  open  privies,  ample  hourccsuf  fever.** — W^' 
court f  Bihton. 

'^  0|>en  privies,open  drains  under  houses,  stench  dreadful;  *  Illnough,*  said  the 
women,  *to  hrin^  the  plague  amon^  pcor  folks.'  '* — Ufich't-buUdingx^  JitUiom. 

**  None  of   the   houses  in  courts  have  under-gruuml  diainiii^e,  very  few  Mf 
privies.' —  ffo/cerhaitiptuN. 

•*  Privies  terrible.'* — itotrerhwnpton. 

And  so,  more  or  less,  tluou^h  all  tho  towns  visited,  except  Stourbridge. 
§  TVie/iioftaiity  per  cent,  in  ISirminghuui,  as  i^iven   by  the  Ke{i^i!>trar-Generar« 
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Though  the  supply  of  water  is  generally  good,  yet  complaints  were 
requently  made  in  those  parts  inhabited  by  the  humbler  classes  of  the 
ladequacy  of  the  supply  and  the  indifference  of  the  quality  ;  the  pumps 
eing  sometimes  injured  by  surface-water  soaking  in,  and  frequently 
eing  out  of  repair,  and  neglected  by  the  landlords  who  provide 
bem. 

The  drainage  of  some  parts  of  the  town  is  much  impeded  by 
bstructions  from  mills  on  the  river  Lea,  described  in  the  Report  before 
uoled* 

There  is  no  public  walk  at  Birmingham,  and  such  is  much  wanted, 
he  schools  for  the  poorer  classes  are  indilferentiy  ventilated,  and 
qtiire  improvement. 

There  is  no  place  in  Birmingham  or  the  vicinity  where  the  working 
asses  have  permission  to  bathe  ;  a  matter  much  needed. 
For  farther  details  on  these  and  other  points  of  local  information,  I 
n  refer  to  the  Report  before  quoted,  to  my  own  notes  made  on  the 
^yt,  and  to  the  replies  to  the  Questions  circulated  by  the  Comniissiont 
>tn  which  one  or  two  extracts  are  given. t 

Query  4,  as  to  obstructions  to  Drainage. — *'  The  greatest  obstruction 
Duddeston  mill,  which  backs  up  the  water  in  the  river  for  about  a 
lie,  and  causes  it  to  be  stagnant;  into  this  stap:nant  water  the  main 
aiiiuge  of  the  borough  empties  itself,  and  remains  to  ferment,  pre- 
Qting  a  pestiferous  surface  of  white  scum,  from  which  a  noxious 
fluvium  is  exhaled." 

^  No  regular  plan  is  adopted  for  emptying  necessaries,  nor  is  there 
,y  summary  power  in  any  of  the  local  Acts  to  enforce  sanatory  regu- 
jons ;  consequently  many  of  the  necessaries  are  freqnently  in  a  very 
Pensive  state.*' — Reply  to  Query  9,  by  Mayor  and  Local  Committee. 
Reply  to  Query  19. — '*  It  will  be  seen  ttiat  the  powers  of  the  several 
Mrt\s  arc  extensive,  but  in  many  respects  inadequate." —  Vide  also 
ffural  Report  on  Sanatory  Condition^  8vo.,  1842,  p.  303. 
After  Birmingham,  the  towns  of  Wolverhampton,  Walsal,  Dudley, 
ilston,  Wednesbury,  and  West  Bromwich,  were  visited  and  examined; 
alt  the  neglect  adverted  to  as  existing,  respecting  the  habitations  of 
e  working  classes  in  Birmin<rhnm,  was  found  to  exist  in  a  still  greater 
gree  ;  and  their  health  and  comfort  to  sutfer  in  consequence.  The 
ree  first  towns,  Wolverhampton,  Walsal,  and  Dudley,  are  remarkable 
r  favourable  situations  as  regards  excellent  sites,  dry  soil,  and  faci- 
169  for  drainai^e,  and  also  a  good  natural  supply  of  water  ;  but  these 
[vantages  have  been  much  neglected  for  want  of  due  regulations  for 
ainage,  cleansing,  and  other  necessary  public  improvements. 
I  had  the  advantage  of  visiting  Wolverhampton  after  reading  the 


torn  fur  the  yeait  1840 — 1842,  appeam  to  be  2*7,  but  the  return  of  the  registrar 
the  district/ Mr.  Knight,  gives  a  mortality  for  1841  and  1842  only,  of  about 
5,  iacluding  the  General  Hospital  and  Union  house,  but  varying  in  different 

ri»bt^ 

•  Comnnunication  from  Captain  Vetch,  of  the  Royal  Engineers,  as  to  the 
«tructions  tu  drainage,  ^:c.  in  Birmingham.  —  Re(>ort  on  Sanatory  State  of 
ibouring  Classes  in  1842.     Appendix,  Nu.  5,  p.  387. 

f  **  As  r€»spects  lighting  and  paving,  the  borough  is  under  three  dititinct  bodies 
Commissiuners,  under  local  Acts  of  Farli'iment,  and  four  distinct  Boards  of 
inreyors,  appointed  under  the  provisions  of  the  general  Highway  Act." — I^Rtg 
'  Local  Cmnmittet, 
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able  Report  on  the  state  of  that  town  by  Dr.  Dclane,  (o  whicbl 
refer,  and  whose  statements  I  am  able  to  verily  in  almost  all  poiDts. 

'•  Wolverhampton,"  says  that  Report,  *'  notwithstandinfl^  its  gmt 
increase  during  the  last  50  years,  still  retains,  in  the  arrang;eiDeiU  of 
its  streets  and  the  buildin&:s  adjoining  td  them,  all  the  evils  of  tocinC 
times."  In  speakinp:  of  the  dense  population  congreg^atcd  in  doK 
courts  and  alleys,  the  Report  continues: — **  In  the  formation  of  thw 
l)uiidin£rs  everything  has  been  sacrificed  to  secure  a  large  pecnnniy 
return ;  they  are  of  themselves  often  of  the  very  worst  constructioii,iiid 
in  immediate  contact  with  extensive  receptacles  of  muimre  and  nb- 
liish."*  '^  A  tcreat  disrei^nrd  to  decency  exists  in  connection  witliil 
these  dwellings;  many  of  them  having  only  one  privy  allotted  for  Ik 
use  of  several  families,  an  arrangement  obviously  tending  to  unbnlthy 
as  well  as  imnmral  resuUs."t 

1  o  this  I  may  add,  that,  as  regards  the  courts,  alleys,  and  narrov 
streets  where  the  poorer  classes  reside,  the  drainage  is  for  the  jmH 
part  neglected,  or  very  inditferent.  No  system  of  cleansing  is  adnpted; 
nuisances  are  not  removed ;  and  the  supply  of  water,  though  good  ii 
some  places,  is  very  insufficient  in  others.  Many  of  the  courts  an  ii 
the  most  filthy  state,  full  of  stagnant  puddles^  of  fetid  water;  negleded 
privies  with  open  vaults,  pigsties,  and  heaps  of  manure  on  all  sides. 
The  main  streets  seem  well  attended  to;  but  there  is  no  public  wilk, 
or  any  place  where  the  working  classes  are  permitted  to  bathe  near  the 
town. 

The  mortality  of  this  populous  place  is  high,  being  2*8  per  oeot;) 
and,  after  seeing  the  neglect  which  prevails,  and  which  it  does  not 
appear  the  authorities  have  |X)wer  to  correct,  there  is  reason  to  fear  thil 
the  rate  of  mortality  would  have  been  still  greater  but  for  the  adminbk 
site  and  great  natural  advantages  of  the  place  ||  For  additional  deliili 
I  w  ould  refer  to  the  Report  before  quoted  on  the  state  of  the  town. 

Walsal  and  Dudley  are  both  admirably  situated  on  declivities,  with 
all  advantages  for  drainage;^  but  the  remarks  made  on  the  state 
of  the  courts  and  alleys  in  Wolverhampton,  will  also  apply  to  maQyio 
these  towns,  though  their  general  character  is  certainly  better.    ^keTe^ 

•  Ileporty  p.  3. 

f  The  replies  of  the  authorities  and  Local  Committee  to  the  queries  of  the 
Boaid  are  probably  ruther  too  favourable  on  some  points;  but  the  foHowio;  ire 
eitracts : — 

"  Query  C.  M'luit  are  the  regulations  for  drainaj^e? — None:  the  old  iCreets  irti 
the  new  s'lrcets  are  not,  there  heini;  ^^  controllinj^  power  before  the  houses  w 
built. 

'*  Query  11.  Ari«  there  any  local  regulations  in  force  for  syiitematic  draiosftBi 
or  aniendnient  of  di'fectivc  suvier»? — No.  The  refuse  lies  on  the  sui face  in  the 
pDorer  streets. 

*» Query  10.  Arc  the  courts  and  alleys,  &c,  cleansed? — Not  done  at  all.^  The 
supply  or  water  is  very  deficient ;  altogether  inadequate  for  tho  prcveotioD  of 
tires.     Dear  and  good." — Reptiex  of  Local  Committfe. 

}  levers  are  not  prevalent,  but  occur  in  those  parts  of  M^  town  where  iewentri 
im/t^r/rct,  or  not  iiilrodinetl  at  all, — Rqf>ly  of  Local  Committee, 

6  By  tiie  re^istrai's  return  it  appears  to  be  2*9  for  the  averaf^e  of  1840,  1841| 
and  1842,  the  population  having  increased  from  24,710  in  1831,  to  36|382 
in  1S41. 

jl  The  town  is  about  to  apply  for  a  new  local  Act;  very  much  needed  indeed* 
%  *' There  aie  no  };cneral  regulations  for  draining  the  town  or  district."— i^MSwr 
yhfm  Committee  at  Dmlletf, 
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theless,  the  same  narrow  entrances  to  close  courts  are  found  ;  the  same 
ill-constructed  privies  with  open  vaults ;  often  surrounded  by  heaps  of 
dirt  and  pigsties;  whilst  the  courts  are  nnpaved,  channels  undeHned, 
aud  cleansing  neglected.* 

Id  Dudley,  notwithstanding  there  is  a  water  company  who  pirofess 
to  give  a  good  and  cheap  supply,  there  are  great  complaints  among  the 
poorer  class  both  of  the  cost  and  quality  of  the  water,  and  many  cannot 
get  it  at  all,  as  the  pipes  do  not  reach  them.  The  cost  they  say  is  16f. 
a-year  for  the  smallest  houses,  besides  2/.  per  house  to  lay  down  piping; 
in  consequence  they  buy  from  the  Castle  spring  at  a  halfpenny  per 
pail,  and  a  halfpenny  more  the  carriage  of  it ;  and  in  another  populous 
dislricty  near  Salop-street,  the  people  said,  '*  the  water  was  very  bad, 
and  it  was  above  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  spring.^t  In  other  places 
full  of  the  working  classes  the  same  complaints  were  repeated,  and 
their  **  hard  case  and  loss  of  time  lamented. "t 

There  is  in  the  vicinity  of  Dudley  a  fine  walk,  called  the  Castle- 
walk,  belonging  to  the  Lord  Ward,  and,  till  lately,  permission  used  to 
be  given  to  the  people  constantly  to  walk  in  it,  to  the  great  advantage 
of  their  health.  Owing,  however,  to  the  misbehaviour  of  a  few  per- 
sons, or  some  other  cause,  this  walk  has  lately  been  shut  up,  to  the 
great  injury  of  the  inhabitants.  It  is  earnestly  to  be  desired  that,  under 
proper  regulations  to  maintain  order,  this  valuable  privilege  may  again 
be  accorded  to  the  inhabitants  of  Dudley  by  the  noble  proprietor. 

The  schools  for  the  poorer  classes  are  not  ventilated  in  an  improved 
manner.  The  play-ground  in  Stafford-streetis  very  small,  and  no  pro- 
vision made  for  a  supply  of  water. 

With  respect  to  Walsal,  I  may  also  say,  there  is  no  efficient  system 
of  drainage  except  in  the  principal  streets.  **  The  weir  for  a  mill  pounds 
up  the  water  back  in  part  of  the  town,  and  the  stream  below  is  full 
of  stagnant  filth,  and  is  quite  inadequate  to  carry  oflf  the  dirt  brought 
down  by  tiie  sewers.     There  is  a  bad  stench  in  summer." 

The  race-gronnd  near  the  town  would  be  a  good  place  for  the  play- 
ground and  public  walk,  but  I  was  told  that  it  is  lammas  land,  with  a 
right  to  the  Earl  of  Bradford  to  float  and  cut  hay  between  January 
and  August,  and  exclude  the  people  then. 

There  is  a  fine  walk  and  view  from  the  churchyard  high  above  the 
town,  but  it  has  been  shut  up  lately  by  order  of  the  vicar,  as  it  was 
said,  on  account  of  some  irregularities.  If  re-opened  under  proper 
regulations  it  would  aiTord  a  healthy  walk. 

Bilston,  Wednesbury,  and  West  Bromwich  are  three  populous 
places,  situated  on  the  high  road  between  Birmingham  and  Wolver- 
hampton, and  may  be  considered  as  varied  specimens  of  the  state  of 
other  towns  and  dispersed  groups  of  houses,  inhabited  chiefly  by  the 
poorer  classes,  occupied  in  and  about  iron  and  coal  mines,  in  the  great 
Staffordshire  coal-field.  This  district  reaches  from  beyond  Stour- 
bridge, in  Worcestershire,  to  Walsal,  comprehending  a  very  densely 


*  *'  Few  of  the  liouses  of  the  poorer  classes  liave  proper  necessaries,  as  they 
are  usoally  allowed  to  remain  in  a  filthy  state,  with  the  contents  overflowing  the 
coutigfuoiis  yard  so  as  to  present  a  mass  of  filth.  Many  are  without  doori ;  few 
•re  arranged  so  as  to  open  into  drains.*' — Atawer  of  Dud/eif  Ommilitt  /•  8iA 

t  Notes — Dudley, 
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peopled  country  of  from  12  to  15  miles  square,  and  inh^ibited  pidnUy 
by  not  less  than  200,000.  The  towns  of  Hales  Owen,  Oidbury,  Rovlc} 
Reikis,  Brierley  Hill,  Tipton,  Sedp:eley,  AVillenhaJl,  and  birfanon 
belongs  to  this  division,  all  of  a  somewhat  similar  character  as  r^tfdi 
the  poorer  people  and  their  habitations. 

Wediiesbury  consists  of  one  long:  street,  alon&f  the  tunipike-nai 
with  many  lateral  ones  hranchingr  into  courts  and  alleys,  inhabited  lij 
the  working  classes.  There  is  no  drainage  worth  the  name,  no  fctr» 
g^ers  or  system  of  cleansinn-,  and  the  supply  of  water  very  scarce  and 
indifferent.  There  are  no  pipes  (thonrrh  there  is,  it  is  said,  a  |[oad 
supply  near  it,  at  a  high  level  above  the  town),  few  pumps,  andiiie 
wells  are  often  bad.*  ''The  people  complain  much,  and  have  loarn 
water  near  a  mile,  or  to  buy  at  a  halfpenny  for  three  cans." 

The  workhouse  for  the  town  has  very  bad  water  in  the  weHtwl 
they  are  obliged  to  fetch  it  for  washing  or  drinking  several  times adaj. 
The  courts,  alleys,  and  small  streets  are  unpaved  or  ill-paved,  full  of 
stagnant  puddles,  privies  with  open  vaults,  pigj^ties,  &c.  ;t  there  is.  ia 
fact,  no  care  taken  on  these  points,  and  the  greatest  neglect  appeui. 
I  find  it  stated,  ''There  is  a  dreadful  stinking  tank  or  ditch  at  the bad[ 
of  the  Turk's  I  lead,  where  the  magistrates  always  meet,  andthepubhe 
enter  by  this  filthy  place.'*J 

The  reply  of  the  Local  Committee  to  the  queries  of  the  Commis- 
sioners states, ''  The  facilities  for  drainage  are  remarkably  good;"  lod 
continues,  '*  there  are  not  any  public  drains,  —  such  drains  are  wry 
desirable  in  this  parish."  In  another  answer  to  the  C]uestifln  16- 
*'  If  the  courts  and  alleys  inhabited  by  the  poorer  classes  are  cleansed 
by  appointed  scavengers,*'  they  reply, "  No;  consequently  they  are  in 
a  filthy  condition.''§  There  is  no  place  where  the  working  classes  are 
allowed  to  bathe,  nor  any  public  walk  or  place  of  exercise. 

The  British  and  Foreign  School,  with  140  children,  was  badly  ven- 
tilated, few  of  the  windows  open  at  the  top.  There  is  a  pretty  pwd 
play-ground.  The  mortality  of  parts  of  this  town  is  said  to  be  no  less 
than  lour  per  cent.,  and  the  increase  in  10  jears  from  1831  to  be  38 
per  cent.,  showing  that  a  high  rate  of  mortality  is  not  inconsistent  with 
a  rapid  increase  of  population. 

Having  seen  the  neglected  state  of  the  poorer  classes  in  Wednesburr, 
we  might  hope  to  find  an  improvement  \\\  the   neighbouring  town  of 

J.  Notes. 

fThc  followins:  ontrius  appear: — 

"  Whilj^houstf-hquare — Filthy  choked-up  privies,  anil  dirt-holps  overflowiup. 

"  Hi^h  linlleyii — Open  diain«,  full,  ami  stinking. 

**  l,c<tbury'8-buildinga  —  Tiltliy   open     privies;    btugnant    liquid    filth  aiiJ   ^ 
ceptaclcsf ;  bad  water  ^joneraliy;  oppO!»Itt' court,  bad  privies. 

•*  Houses  opposite  Tuik's  Head — Open  receptacle  of  licpiid  fil:h." — .1/5.  iVw/w* 

X  Note*. 

\  Kepurt  of  t^cal  Committee,  query  IG. 

Such  noticos  as  these  are   frequent  in   our  notes  on  the  spot:  "  Filthy  ofCP 
privies,  no  water,  no  drain.'' 

**  Green  sta^tant  puddles.'" — Miss  Webley's  court. 

•*  Open  terrible  diainu  ;  no  water  but  \^^  buying." — Bnllock's-iold.  , 

*<0(>en  priviea>  pigsties,  tilth  and  a^hesV'  *'  Open  drain,  full  of  tilth/' — Buck'' 
buildiiign. 

** Three  had  tfce  fever  in  our  house  (said  a  wo.-nan;,  one  died;  privy  fuUi  *'*" 
verflowa.'* — Woiibouse-fold, 
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Bilston,  but  this  is  by  no  means  Ihe  case ;  on  the  contrary,  the  courts, 
lUeys,  and  streets  occupied  by  them  are  in  a  slill  worse  condition  than 
in  Wednesbiiry,  and  we  cannot  but  consider  them  a  disjrrace  to  the 
country.  The  town  of  Bilston  was  a  few  years  since  stricken  with  a 
visitation  of  cholera,  more  dreadful  iu  its  ravages  tlian  anyplace  in  the 
kingdom,  owing,  doubtless,  in  great  measure,  to  the  neg:lect  of  clean- 
liness which  prevailed  there.  There  is  now  a  building,  bearing  in  large 
letters  the  word  "  Cholera  School,"  raised  by  subscriptions  for  aid  of 
the  orphans  of  that  calamitous  period.  Great  exertions  were  then 
made  for  improvement  in  cleansing  and  ventilation,  and  we  might  have 
hoped  that  80  severe  a  warning  would  not  so  soon  have  been  forgotten 
by  the  people  themselves  or  the  authorities  of  the  country.  At  present 
the  places  inhabited  by  the  poorer  classes  are  us  much  neglected  as 
ever  ;*  the  courts,  alleys,  and  small  streets  are  not  inspected  or  cleansed, 
and  arc  for  the  most  part  in  a  disgraceful  state — injurious  to  the  health 
of  the  people,  and  destructive  of  all  habits  of  decency  and  self-respect. 
In  one  point  they  are  better  otT  than  in  Wednesbury,  as  there  is  a 
water  company  from  Dudley  supplying  part  of  ihe  town  and  the  richer 
classes  wi I h  water.  Nevertheless,  I  heard  many  complaints ;  and  the 
reply  of  the  I^cal  Committee  states  (Q.  32),  '^The  poorer  classes 
are  supph'ed  chiefly  from  pump  or  draw  wells,  and  by  supplies  fetched 
in  pails  from  the  water-engines,  often  at  a  considerable  distance  and  by 
begging  '^^  and  again,  *'  where  there  is  no  such  supply  (from  the  com- 
pany), which  is  mainly  tfie  case,  complaints  are  universal.*'t 

The  town  possesses  tolerable  advantages  for  drainage,  but  **  there  are 
not  any  regulations  for  draining  the  town  or  district,"^  the  only  drains 
being  one  or  two  in  the  main  streets,  whilst  the  most  crowded  districts 
are  totally  neglected.  *^  There  are  several  courts  within  courts  with  no 
sewerage,  and  the  surface-drains  very  bad  and  stagnant  ;  no  cleansing, 
no  privies,  but  with  vaults  open  to  ashes  and  rubbish  ;  stench  always 
bad.  The  inhabitants  have  no  water  but  what  they  buy  at  a  halfpenny 
per  pail,  or  fetch  a  long  way.  All  the  worst  places  might  easily  be 
drained  by  small  branch  culverts  leading  to  those  now  in  the  main  street 
near."§ 

The  mortality  has  been  stated  to  be  as  high  as  3*4  per  cent,  on  the 
population,  and  in  bad  |)laces  4*5  per  cent. — a  fearful  consequence  of 
neglect.  The  general  mortality,  however,  on  an  average  of  three  years, 
1840,  1841,  and  1S42,  was  stated  by  the  superintendent  registrar,  Mr. 
Payne,  of  Wolverhamplon,  as  628,  being  3' I  per  cent,  and  one  of  the 
highest  of  any  town  in  this  vicinity.  The  population  has  increased 
from  14,490,  in  1831,  to  20,180,  iu  1841,  being  an  increase  of  33  per 
cent.,  or  one-third  in  10  years.  During  this  rapid  increase,  no  proper 
reirulations  for  health,  decency,  or  comtort,  seem  to  have  been  attended 
to! 


♦  Of  cottrt    owned   by  Miss  Hill— "  Filthy  slate;    stench  very  bad;    terrible 
throughout;  from  30  to  50  families  with  children  live  here;  no  water;  very  bad 

oj^n  privieu."  .,«    «» 

Green  Craft  Hall-court— "Very  bad,  no  fall  or  drain.*^ — 3lS.  Aofrt. 

"  Frice's-entry  and  six  courts  'in  Temple-btieet— very  bad  ;    pig-wash  very  bad 
smell,  worse  than  privies.'*— -A/S'.  Aotet. 

f  Report  of  Local  Committee. 

i  Report  of  Local  Committee. 

I  MS.  Notes. 
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Wesit  Bromwich,  a  few  miles  from  Birmingham,  has  oncitfdaf 
good  houses  alonp:  the  turiipikc-roacL  with  adjacent  small  strteU  ml 
courts  ;  the  rest  of  the  people  (near  27,000  in  number)  are  spresdom 
a  lar{«:e  parish,  in  minintr  villages,  or  groups  of  houses  built  with  little 
regulurity.  The  streets  in  and  near  the  town  are  tolerably  well IttI 
out ;  but  many  have  never  yet  been  paved. 

There  is  no  drainage,  or  any  regulations  for  it,  or  for  cleansing  Uf 
of  the  places  where  the  working  classes  reside.  The  a1le\f>,  tmil 
streets,  and  rov\s  of  small  houses  arc  quite  neglected;  puddles,  6itli} 
open  drains,  pigsties,  and  open  privies  are  seen  on  all  sides.*  The 
stench  from  many  of  these  is  so  bad  in  summer  that  the  superintendeit 
of  police  said,  at  night  he  changed  his  road  to  avoid  them,  or  stappri 
his  nose  in  passing.  Tlie  population,  however,  is  not  much  crosded 
together,  from  the  dispersed  situation  of  the  ditferent  groups  of  dwell- 
ings. If,  owing  to  this  circumstance,  the  efTtct  of  this  neglect  of  all 
sanatory  regulations  is  less  injurious  to  health,  still  it  is  very  hurtful  to 
all  habits  of  decency  and  cleanliness,  especially  among  children  ludtbe 
female  sex.*}* 

There  is  no  supply  of  water,  but  from  wells  and  some  pumps;  the 
water  is  sometimes  indifFerent,  and  the  pumps  often  out  of  order. 

Tiie  same  ^'tate  of  things  prevails,  s«iys  the  intelligent  inspector  of 
police,  and  as  I  can  partially  confirm,  in  *'  all  the  adjacent  populous 
pari^hes  inhabited  by  the  same  classes.  Some  places  are  worse  tbu 
others,  but  all,  except  in  the  main  streets,  quite  neglected."} 

The  West  Bromwich  National  School  appeared  dirty,  and  in  indifferent 
order,  with  the  windows  broken,  the  privies  full,  and  the  venlilatioo  btd,   , 
and  little  neatness  about  it;  there  was  a  play -ground,  but  very  datnp 
and  neglected. 

This  populous  place  has,  however,  one  advantage  scarcely  found  ii 
any  other  town  similarly  t:ituated.  A  benevolent  proprietor,  the  Eirl 
of  Dartmouth,  has  reserved  a  field  of  about  four  acres,  which  is  willed 
round  and  kept  in  order.  This  he  lends  at  different  times  of  the  year, 
for  the  use  of  the  poorer  inhabitants,  at  wakes  and  festivals,  who  enjoy 
themselves,  under  the  management  of  a  committee  of  subscribers,  in 
athletic  sports,  races,  and  rustic  exercises.  They  and  their  families 
assemble  in  crowds,  proper  rules  ate  established,  and  no  disorder  occurs; 
whilst  thousands  enjoy  their  harmless  holiday.  Some  raised  teats  are 
erected  for  the  committee,  and  a  card  of  the  pastimes,  which  are  suited 
to  the  humble  classes,  is  printed  beforehand.  A  small  subscription  is 
entered  into  for  prizes  to  the  com])etitors.  I  have  reason  to  believe 
this  nobleman  adopted  this  plan  to  wean  the  people  from  bull-baiting 
and  other  cruel  amusements,  by  subi^tituting  something  better  in  their 
place.  He  seems  to  have  succeeded  completely  in  his  laudable  object; 
and  1  earnestly  hope  his  example  may  be  followed  by  many  otheRS 

*  Itow  out  of  Moore-&treet,  II  hou&es — *'  Privies  full  and  open  ;  had  water  ;  no 
drains;  pi^-cloKe ;  no  abh-hoKs  ;''  poor  woman  saysi  *'the  bmcll  has  made  lier 
bad  many  times." — MS.  Notes* 

ElMewhero,  "  Ktinkin^^ccMiipoolii/'  &c.  &c. 

f  *'  A  lar£^*  portion  of  the  liquid  refuiie  is  thrown  into  the  water.counea,  and  is 
many  instances  remaiuM  stagnant  on  the  surface^  which  i«  very  offensive.*'-^ /Lmi/ 
Report, 

I  MS.  Notctf. 
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being  convinced  that,  by  a  little  considerate  kindness  towards  the  work- 
mea,  and  by  providing  for  them  some  occasional  harmless  amusements, 
they  might  be  led  from  meetings  prejudicial  to  them,  and  from  drinking- 
shops,  which  are  now  their  only  resorts  for  any  excitement.* 

Before  leaving  this  outline  of  the  towns  in  the  Great  South  Stafford- 
shire coal-field,  it  is  agreeable  to  be  able  to  except  from  the  complaints 
made  the  town  of  Stourbridge.  This  place,  with  a  population  of  above 
7,000,  is,  in  its  general  aspect  of  cleanliness,  and  in  improved  drainage, 
a  favourable  contrast  to  many  of  the  towns  before  described. 

There  is  a  local  Act,  with  powers  for  paving,  draining,  lighting,  and 
cleansing,  and  its  provisions  seem  well  attended  to,  though  defective  on 
one  or  two  points ;  even  here,  however,  there  is  no  mode  adopted  for 
clearing  away  all  filth  and  refuse  from  crowded  places  by  contract,  and 
enforcing  cleanliness  upon  a  regular  system. 

The  night-soil  and  ashes  are  only  removed  by  farmers,  who  purchase 
them  from  time  to  time,  and  the  smaller  streets  and  courts  are  imper- 
fectly cleansed,  by  order  of  the  Town  Commissioners. 

The  supply  of  water  is  tolerable  from  wells  and  pumps;  but  many  of 
the  people,  where  the  water  is  hard,  are  obliged  to  purchase  soft  water 
from  water-carts,  at  a  halfpenny  for  five  or  six  gallons. 

This  town  contains  many  opulent  inhabitants,  and  its  general  aspect 
is  that  of  improvement  There  is,  however,  no  public  walk  or  place 
for  exercise ;  no  place  where  the  poorer  classes  are  permitted  to  bathe ; 
and  our  intelligent  informant,  in  replying  to  the  question  as  to  the  state 
of  the  schools  for  the  labouring  classes,  says,  *' There  is  a  great  want  of 
play-ground  for  the  children  ;  the  want  of  it  forces  them  into  thorough- 
fares, and  to  trespass  on  private  property." 

In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  this  neat  and  flourishing  town  is  a  large 
straggling  and  populous  liamlet  of  King's  Swinford,  called  by  the  ap- 
propriate name  of  **  Lye  a  waste."  These  waste  people  are  almost  all 
oailors ;  their  houses,  or  rather  huts,  are  of  all  forms,  grouped  in  two^ 
three,  or  more  together,  over  a  wide  space.  Filthy  open  ditches,  heaps 
of  rubbish  and  dirt,  surround  their  neglected  habitations;  disorder  and 
poverty  appear  on  all  sides ;  there  are  no  regulations  or  attempts  at 

improvement,  t 

Kidderminster. — The  populous  town  of  Kidderminster  is  situated 
within  a  few  miles  of  Stourbridge,  though  not  belonging  to  that  class  of 
towns  we  have  been  describing.  It  is  at  some  distance  from  the  mining 
districts,  and  the  inhabitants  are  chiefly  occupied  and  supported  by  the 
manufacture  of  carpets.  As,  however,  it  is  in  this  neighbourhood,  it 
may  be  well  to  give  here  a  short  account  of  the  state  of  it4 

*  By  an  account  of  the  West  Bromwich  wake  sports  in  1843,  it  appears  the 
whole  cost  did  not  exceed  18/.  lOt.,  which  was  rained  oy  subscription ;  this  included 
prizes  for  foot-ball,  various  kinds  of  foot-races,  and  other  sports,  adapted  to  amuse 
the  working  classes. 

t  It  is  said  that  these  persons  were  most  of  them  enfranchised  for  votes  for  the 
county  in  some  contest  of  past  times. 

X  The  following  are  extracts  from  notes  on  the  spot: — 

*' Some  very  bad  places,  narrow  courts  up  close  entrances,  bad  surface-drains, 
stagnant  filthy  cesspools  in  gardens — Queen-street  back  and  front.  Jerusalem, 
Mouth  of  JNile — bad.  Pantile-row — very  bad  cesspool.  New-street — fever. 
Coorts  on  west  side  of  Mill-street — very  bad  narrow  courts,  obliged  to  stoop  to 
enter;  damp  and  trickling  with  foul  drain,  the  only  outlet;  open  privies.*'— 
MS.  Notes. 

you  J,  ^ 
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This  town  has  many  natural  advantages,  bein^  situated  on  a  dcdi- 
vity,  with  the  river  Stour  passin^ir  through  it  as  a  ready  drain;  theui 
is  a  porous  sandstune,  and  the  water  suppHed  from  wells  is  gencnlly 
good  and  pleniiful. 

The  streets  where  the  richer  classes  live  are  open  and  well-dniBcd; 
but  the  small  streets,  alleys,  and  courts,  inhabited  by  the  workiif 
classes,  are  much  nep:lected,  and  are  in  want  of  drainage  and  cleansiig; 
the  rain  water,  together  with  slops  thrown  from  the  houses,  oflen  Kinf 
in  stagnant  puddles  in  the  ill-made  surface  gutters. 

The  privies  in  ull  such  courts  and  entries  are  constructed  with  opn 
vaults,  into  which  ashes  and  refuse  are  thrown  ;  they  are  frequently  fall 
and  overflowing,  and  causing  a  noisome  smell ;  seldom  are  cleaned  or 
attended  to^  one  often  serving  for  several  houses.  They  are  ncnr 
cleansed  regularly,  and  must,  y^ith  the  dirt  collected  round  the  hooMi 
and  the  cesspools,  which  are  not  unfrequent,  be  the  cause  ofloauf 
health  in  many  cases. 

I  visited  and  examined,  in  company  with  an  intelligent  medical  gen- 
tleman, the  worst  parts  of  the  town,  and  he  stated  his  strong  opiDioa, 
that  the  health,  comfort,  and  morals  of  the  poorer  classes  in  all  ihtat 
neglected  districts  were  much  injured  by  the  evils  before  described,  and 
which  the  powers  of  the  local  Act  were  entirely  inefiectivc  to  remove. 

These  points,  together  with  some  obstructions  to  the  drainage,  are 
stated  in  a  candid  spirit  in  tlieir  Report  by  the  authorities  and  prindpil 
inhabitants  of  the  town,  who  appear  desirous  for  improvements,  and 
anxious  for  powers  to  eiFect  them. 

Tiie  answers  given  by  the  Local  Committee  to  three  of  the  most  im- 
lK)rtant  questions  framed  by  the  Commission  will  show  the  state  of  many 
parts  of  this  populous  town,  and  are  as  follows  : — 

Q.  8.  "  Have  the  houses  proper  necessaries,  &c.  &c.  ? — A.  Tlie  o^ 
cessaries  arc  usually  common  to  many  houses  ;  they  open  into  cesspools 
uncovered,  and  are  a  constant  source  of  putrid  exhalations,  the  frequti^ 
cause,  of  fever  y  and  some  of  the  greatest  miisaiices  in  the  town.** 

Q.  11.  ^'  Are  there  any  local  regulations  in  force  for  the  systematic 
drainage  of  the  district? — A.  There  are  local  regulations  under  tbe 
Act,  but  no  systematic  drainage ;  such  as  the  drainage  is,  it  is  detective, 
ancl  occasions  the  accumulations  of  refuse,  and  the  emission  of  offeDsive 
smells." 

Q.  16.  '*  Are  those  courts  and  alleys  which  are  inaccessible  to  caitSi 
and  inhabited  by  the  poorer  classes,  cleansed  by  appointed  scaveDgtffi 
&c. — A.  It  is  never  done,  and  there  are  no  appointed  scavengers.** 

After  these  statements,  it  would  be  useless  to  extend  our  descriptioo; 

"Tan-bank,  back  of  Waterloo-strpet — filthy  open  stagnant  ditch  fromprifi* 
Daddle-brook  pounds  up  gardens  and  cellars  in  Blackhall-street  and  Swao-itrcrt. 
Nailors  entry  and  narrow  entries.  Blackhall-street— very  bad  indeed,  piiviw 
open,  bad  stench,  pipsties,  filth,  &c. 

**  Entries  in  Mill-street — very  damp.  DuncanVbuilding^— privieft  common  to 
many,  open  to  view, disgraceful  state, cleaned  irregularly  by  sale.  i>«.  for  10  lioasei. 
told  three  weeks  since,  never  fetched  by  farmer.  Cursfie'ld  and  the  Batteiiet— 
two  rows  of  small  houses,  nasty  open  gutter  and  bad  smell,  have  plenty  of  fall. 

"The  square  Bowdley  road— open  privies,  heaps  of  filth,  muck-holet  full,  wtB 
of  water  between  two  muck-holes. 

"Some  houses  are  built  back  to  back  in  Pantilc-row,  and  some  other  ttncli 
mod  coorto  ar«  clowd  up  at  the  end,"— /J^/y  of  local  Commute. 
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lixi — there  is  no  water  company,  or  service  by  pipes  !  the 
9  ir  'he  poor  are  gfcnerally  indifferently  venrilated,  and 
r-.r-tiiinds :  the  necessary  vaulis  open  and  often  offensive  !* 
•*'-.:  iiaw  liie  general  condition  of  three  towns  in  North 

« 3.ir^;em.  H.tn!ey,+  and  Lonsfton.*  where  the  people  are 

ir-tfi  n  'he  potteries  ;  anti  of  Xewcastle-under-Lyme,  an 
1  :r  :ie  -ime  viciniiy.  These  towns  have  ail  some  points 
\-\.cr.  T.a~  :e  Hr'it  noticed:  and  their  points  of  difference 
:-¥-ir:-  "•■  v*:.  T^e  three  pottery  town«4§  are  of  compara- 
'.•■  '..it*.  !a"'.nj  r.-ifc-n  and  increased  with  the  trade  which 
ryTj  •i'.':rz.  1  hev  ire  hn\\x  in  an  irreiru'ar  and  rather  dis- 
i.ii»r  ■•!  ni'ierire  declivitie-  affording:  cood  fall  to  water> 
.w.  u:"iiv:ijr  ''he  houses  not  Leinij:  packed  close  tog^ether ; 
.mi*^  ri.'-*'".^-  "  i.:terv?.Is  of  un'.>CLupie<i  land  separate  groups 
r.  !r!e  :-•?.:. "  :.  streets  are  toierably  wide  and  o|)en.  On 
::uii:.  -i!"-  "v::-  ':;ear  a,'.',  ti.e  murk-  *)(  their  recent  origin  ; 
ir,  •ufrc'i''.'^  -i.Ters  by  Act  of  Parliarr.cnt  for  adequate 
itrtunnr  —  T.e  Terr.«"»va!  nf  nui-ianoe'! :  and  the  condition 
:••.;.  uitr'  .  i::  .irr.'x  -trnet-i,  whert*  the  poorer  ela.'sses  reside, 
s*  I.!  tiit^-  :.!.-  -/iTf  jrea:ly  nei^iectt-d,  lu  the  injury  of  their 
i:  :n*  ii^-  -.:'.  r.  •:■:  "lii-ir  comfort  and  ail  hauits  of  <iecency.  ^ 


f*:i\r7'- :  *  u-  "a-  •».    .•-.  .i  ^^'.1  V(r::t. latf-iJ.  "'ii;r  hadly  vrarmed  and  no 
.>\r^    : —      it-r..u   :r'?A>3r"'.ii   m   hot  weather,  savi  a  boy.     Giriti 
vTi-u*-:        •     •    :'■-  ;  :4«:.""  — .l/i.  .\vV<. 

Vr.iri:::    ,m  :-*-.-.    :  *:.■?  r..-t.i'..ty  .^i'  r*  .  'iiitrirtii  in  thr;ioT»D^hip  of 
.i*T  i)   i.ui.f"    s  ;    T. . :;.  .iitcf'-St . — 

•>.  :i/i'-j./      ■    .       Z'Mr.::i  f.r    S'.jr    Y-iru  fr'^m   .lujuU    1.    l-aJJ,  /« 
•*.;.     •  •»!    r^  i  ;j.--ir  I  A:..ttn:  i   i€nt  Ky  J.  H.  I^-'ck*.  1.4'*.  M^mh^r 
'■'•*■/**  '.'  "^»'' /*•■*-■  .1— "-i  ". 

iriitiiZ      :     ■    .-•  :_K -.   1 -r-  Tt^.   ti-,     :"  Lot".::-  ■!.  R-th.*ida, 
V:.ii:  r.  --     :.i  ~. ..  .  ~-  ;-j-   i-  i  Ci'  -.  .-  ,tr«*t-c*.  - .'.!  ;.r.  '  ^  .  .  .f  iir.»?. 

VII-.:;  L.::   "^.^-    ?-  .:-^.'  t-i -.  N -f.  ('.:--. ij-.  Cy.'.\,^'.\ 

*•-■   ..vu-r.:.   -i    ^  :.i    --4.:-.    -  >,'..-.-     -  :  * -.  .   :.  ».   ..-t; ;     -'.•.■..»' -d  ; 

.-•.■.   v.x:.--    ,.  fci  ,    :  —T    -.a!  .  ..;,   ,  :    -.  :      ai*-:      :.\-  ,,.         .  c 

;#»-i..ii.    -•  •..     ;  -..,    :.  :.4r  ■       •    .\       _  -     .    .-     -■   s      ■      j...    « 
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The  same  remarks  as  to  the  want  of  attention  to  the  state  of  tk 
lower  orders  may  be  applied  to  the  ancient  town  of  Newcastle,  placed 
in  a  very  advantageous  position,  and  having  many  local  advant^ei. 
Though  the  authorities  have  a  local  Act  for  cleansing  and  improrii; 
the  borough,  and  by  the  Municipal  Corporation  Act  the  town-council 
act  as  Commissioners  to  carry  it  into  effect,  little  is  done  for  the  healtk 
or  comfort  of  the  large  majority  of  the  poorer  inhabitants.  The  nuio 
streets  are  generally  open  and  well  drained,  but  there  are  many  namv 
entries,  alleys,  and  courts,  quite  neglected.*  Some  new  streeti  of 
sufficient  width  are  unpaved  and  undraincd  ;  and  although  the  water  b 
generally  good  in  quality,  frequent  complaints  were  made  by  the  poor 
women,  that  the  public  pumps,  from  which  many  were  supplied,  were 
out  of  order,t  or  gave  an  inadequate  supply.  Part  of  the  town  ii 
supplied  by  pipes,  and  the  whole  might  in  the  same  way  be  easily  fa^ 
nislied  with  this  indispensable  necessary  at  a  moderate  cost,  from  ao 
unfailing  source. 

A  few  extracts  from  the  returns  of  local  committees  will  exempliff 
the  slate  X  of  these  several  places,  and  some  matters  peculiar  to  eadb. 

itrect— Bad,  open  sewer  in  front,"  &c.  &c. — MS.  A'^o/w,  confirmed  by  tke  rrpart  •/ 
the  Local  Committee  and  Chief  Comtab/e, 

There  is  no  drainage  but  under  the  Highway  Act. ' 

*  Buck  of  Friars — ''  New  lilthy  open  privies,  cesipools,  pigsties  ;  verr  bii*" 
Back  of  Corn-street — ^''Bad  open  drains,  to  float  meadow  with  sewer  water."— 
AIS.  Notes, 

f  Public  pump  in  Pump-street,  higher  land — ''out  of  order  for  a  fortai^t 
till  now.  Drayton-strcet  sadly  plagued  for  want  of  water  for  weeks  from  pomp.*' 
— Jf5.  Notes. 

X  Burslem — *' Daniel's-row — filthy  open  drain.  Hole  Houses— very  damp,  open 
dirty  drains.  Filthy  open  mud-hole,  near  Old  Church,  receiving  sewers  and  tilth 
in  a  populous  neighbourhood,  for  manure.'' — MS.  Notes. 

"Great  complamts  of  want  of  water  near  Old  Church,  obliged  to  carry  it  from 
sprinic.  a  t^uurter  of  a  mile  uff,  and  scant  supply  there.** — MS.  Notes, 

^*  Ilanley  is  cleaner  than  Burslem;  Swan-street  and  Chapel-fields  unpaved;  ao 
drain  ;  dump  courts  ;  open  stagnant  drains." 

**  Mursh-strceC — All  compluiu  of  want  of  water ;  no  water  company  as  at  BunleB; 
water  purchased  at  a  halfpenny  a  pailful ;  Hlthy  open  drains  close  to  houses;  Coal 
ditch  near  houses  dammed  up  for  irrigation." — MS.  Notes. 

"There  arc  no  regulutiuns  for  dr^iining  back  streets,  courts,  and  alleys;  the 
only  regular  8cavenj;er  is  the  rain." — Report  of  Local  Committee, 

•*  Longtun — GallamoreVbnnk;  small  houses,  very  bad  open  privies;  refute  ia 
lieupb;  puddles;  no  channels;  water  plenty;  2d,  per  week.''  Back  of  Fiiat- 
Btreet  and  George-street  no  drain. 

MayerVcourt  —  many  bmull  houses;  open  filthy  drains  and  paddles;  opca 
privies.     New  Bridge-street  and  Waterloo-street,  very  bad. 

"  MayerVpussage — filthy  open  drain  ;  many  complaints.  Green-dock,  very  bad. 
Paradise-row.  bad  cesspools.  Daisy-bank— filth,  pigsties,  &c.  Chillock's-laae— 
open  drain.     Meat  won't  keep. — ^fs.  Notes. 

Newcastle.  Buck  of  Union-street — open  filthy  privies,  running  over  into  the 
street.  Pump-street— open  stagnant  drain;  choked;  many  complain  it  was w 
for  three  months.  Courts  at  back  of  Pump-street— very  had  ;  open  privies 
stagnant  water.  Cross-street — lower  side  overflowed  from  rain  ;  no  drain.  **  Draf 
ton-street— very  bad ;"  so  Mill-pool,  filthy  drain,  enters  in  front  of  the  barrack^- 
3/5.  Notes. 

Newcajjtlo.  Lower-street,  back  of  lodging-house — filthy  places ;  ceapooli?  *«• 
Couit— upper  side**  very  bad."  Second  court  very  bad;  .filth  running  down  the 
passage.  Blue  Ball-entry — open  pri\y;  choked  drain;  dry  pump.  Couiti 
Breeches-fquare,  very  bad.  Back  of  Old  Churchyard— open  dram  ;  very  bad. 
BackofHolborn—«»  Open  rivulet,  receiving  filth  and  drains  in  the  midst  oftl» 
town."    Court  near  "  »ide,"  toughs  stopped ;  laodlordM  do  oothing." 
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None  of  the  pottery  towns  have  any  open  or  public  walks,  or  any 
pfaces  where  the  working  classes  are  permitted  to  bathe.  These  towns 
ftre  in  one  point  superior  to  the  mining  towns,  as  t))e  vaults  of  the 
privies  are  generally,  however  imperfectly,  covered  over,  which  is  sel- 
iom  indeed  the  case  in  the  latter.  There  are  many  small  gardens  let 
to  the  working  classes,  near  Newcastle,  and  they  enjoy  the  rare  advan- 
:age  of  some  good  public  walks,  well  laid  out,  and  planted  in  its  imme- 
diate vicinity.  These  want  some  stone  benches.  The  National  School 
3f  the  town,  with  232  boys  on  the  books,  is  very  close,  ''  and  wants 
ventilation  very  much,"  according  to  the  statement  of  the  master.  The 
girls'  school  also  requires  improvement.  Those  conveniences  necessary 
hr  health  and  cleanliness  were  much  neglected  at  the  boys'  school. 
Fhe  mortality  of  Newcastle,  notwithstanding  its  many  natural  advan> 
tages,  is  near  2*8  per  cent,  on  the  population,  probably  owing  in  a 
rreat  measure  to  the  want  of  proper  regulations  before  described.* 
The  chief  employment  in  this  place  is  the  niannfactiirc  of  hats,  which 
las  long  been  established  there.  The  population  in  1841  was  about 
10,000,  having  increased  from  8,500  in  1831 — about  16  per  cent,  in  10 
^'ears. 

I  now  proceed  to  give  a  short  account  of  the  state  of  some  county 
ind  other  towns  situated  at  considerable  distances  from  each  other,  and 
laving  no  particular  common  character.  They  are  not  dependent  on 
my  single  manufacture,  and  may  probably  be  considered  as  fair  samples 
if  the  older  English  towns.     Shrewsbury ,t  the  county  town  of  Shrop- 


Newcastle — Fine  spring  wells,  want  cleaning,  road  and  stone  work  round  want 
improvement.  Dong-heaps  and  gathered  manure  in  all  courts  and  wa^te  comers 
Id  heapv. 

Filthy  open  privy  at  alms-house,  filthy  ^court  below,  open  filthy  ditch  acron 
Bridge-street,  a  principal  street.  Bath-street — back  yards  bad,  open  privies,  pigs; 
ill  streets  onpaved.  ilayle-street — back  courts  and  yards  ''very  bad.''  Princew- 
itreet — not  paved,  bad  drain. — MS,  Notes. 

Newcastle — All  on  the  Stoke- road  without  drains  and  badly  off  for  water. 
Pever  near  Hartshill  church  from  want  of  drains.  Gas  work,  road— courts  in  Bath- 
itreet  very  bad,  privies,  pigsties,  &c.  Corporation  house  in  Penkull-street — bock 
premises  a  nuisance,  full  of  filth.  Yard  of  Golden  Lion— large  open  cesspool  in 
the  heart  of  the  town.  &c. — MS'  Notes. 

Back  of  London-row — **  privies  full,  ash-holes,  sad  stench." — MS.  Notes. 

*'  There  are  no  fixed  regulations  for  draining  the  town,  consequently  many  parti 
)f  it  are  without  public  sewers,  the  filth  allowed  to  accumulate  in  courts  and 
illeys. 

"  In  the  modern-built  parts  of  the  town,  where  no  sewers  have  been  constructed, 
the  refuse  and  slops  are  thrown  into  the  water-courses." — Bep/i/  to  Questions  by 
Hayor  and  Local  Committee. 

*■  An  intelligent  inhabitant  says,  "The  refuse  from  the  houses  is  flung  into  one 
>romiscuona  heap  contiguous  to  each  property,  and  removed  when  it  is  incapable 
tf  receiving  more."  The  same  respectable  authority  says,  **  there  are  now  600 
rish  in  the  town,"  (most  of  the  lowest  class)  and  he  remembers  as  a  youth  when 
here  was  only  one  in  the  place,  in  an  English  family. — Mr,  Mayer* s  Letter. 

•(■  Shrewsbury — ConnaVs  Lodging-house,  Castle  Foregate — "pip  at  back,'' 
lesspool,  no  drain,  privy  very  bad.  Dykes-street — "bad,  no  drain."  EvanV 
treet—**  filth,  refuse,  &c.,  in  open  dirty  heap,  full,  no  drains."  Beacairs-street.. 
ID  drain,  offensive  smell  from  pigsty.  Bagley  Brook — at  back  of  houtea  open, 
rerj  bad  receiving  sewers* — MS.  Notes. 

£d ward's  buildings— drain  from  street  under  passage  of  house, "  smells  dreadf^ 
lay  women  near;  ** cannot  livg  in  tkt  house  for  the  smell i  worse  than  a  privy J*-^ 
US*  Notes.  . 
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shire,  is  situated  on  the  Severn,  which  serves  as  a  natural  drain  to  it 
Tlie  more  ancient  and  principal  part  of  the  town  (which  was  fonDerijr 
walled  round,  and  of  considerable  strenp^th)  is  placed  on  a  genileefe* 
vation  of  the  red  sand-stone,  with  the  river  flowing  almost  round  it  in 
form  of  a  horse-shoe,  so    as  to  possess  every  natural  advantage  ftr 

Castle  Forej^atc — *'  No  under-^ioiind  drain  over  most  of  this  populous  dktad  i 
sU>\tyt  tl.r(»wii  into  the  striH^t. 

JoJin's-roAv — Front  Jiouses,'*  the  privies  arr  earthen  stein*  emptied omce  a  fdr^tif^ 
into  ashen  in  front ^  close  to  the  puMic  road.     No  soft  water  without  buyinf  it-"* 

Castle  Fore&:ate — Clay-pits,  houses  low  and  damp,  privies  full,  and  sofornK 
weeks ;  *•  prevent  them,"  say  poor  women,  **  eating:  their  food  below  stun." 
Jones-row — '*  Sough  htopinnl,  filth  enoui^h  to  breed  a  fever/' — AJS.  Nolet. 

Back  of  DoI])liin-row — "Open  filthy  K)ngh,  pij^sties,  sad  stench;'*  calvat  it 
back  not  optMied.     *•  No  pipe-water  hij^her  up,  thouph  much  needed."— JUS.  3i«» 

Brocas's- buildings — *'Sta;;nant  cesspools  at  hack  of  full  privies,  overfloviiifi 
very  bwd  indeed  ;  no  regular  clearing  of  privies.  Ubhes,  or  refuse;  old  BU. 
T.  Horner,  clears  at  a  penny  per  barrow>  and  mixes  it  at  top  of  the  gardeD,doie 
to  the  road.' — .1/5.  yotes. 

*"  Bad  smell  from  ^Bs»-water  in  the  scum  on  surface  of  Shropshire  canal,  piM- 
ins;  throug:h  pnit  of  the  town,  kills  the  fish  for  a  mile,  owiug  to  the  washiofofdie 
^as-works  being:  permitted  to  escape.*' — ''  Bad  open  ditch  near  Oswald's  houiOi" 
Row  near  Canal  Tavern — '*  bad  open  drain.'* — S/S.  A'o/m. 

Castle  Toregate. —  Birclvs  Buildinj^s,  12  houses — no  drain;  open  chaonel, 
choked  with  filtl),  cominjj  into  road,  *^  privies  tvith  tiiht  carried  out  JhmUmef 
time-' 

flayledineVsquare — ''Bad  surface-drain,  &c.  \'c.  Various  other  places  is  i 
neglected  ^ti^te/' 

Back  of  British  and  Foreign  School — "  Filthy  open  drain,  midden,  and  offenriie 
pigsticM,"  one  clo^e  under  the  window  ;  privies  want  improvement ;  also  ventila- 
tion of  ffirU"  *'  school,'*  floor  damp. — 3JS.  \ut4's. 

Public  walk  from  Knc^lish  Bridf^  towards  Castle  quite  neglected,  broken  a|H 
and  ruinous;  if  well  kept,  of  g:reut  beauty  and  utility,  bein^  *•  cl(.»se  to  the  rirtf." 

Coleham — Many  places  neglected.  Mrs.  Poole's  building — Filth  deposited  io 
open  drain,  very  had ;  privies  emptied  with  tubn  once  a  fortnight  into  SeffrSr 
dirt  and  slops  thrown  down  in  the  court;  **  no  neif^hbour  is  healthy, there  isibi' 
smell  in  all  weatheis,"  says  one  poor  woman.  Factory  yard — full  of  filtb«  pig- 
sties, &C. ;  many  small  houses,  mo  u*aier  but  from  S^ern.  Back  Coleham.  Hayle- 
dine's-houses — ^l*rivies  overflowing;  no  drain;  very  bad  smell;  maoT  other 
nefflccted  places  of  a  similar  kind. — MS.  \ote9. 

Shrewsbury — Barker-street,  Ilart's-buildin^s  court — full  privies,  very  bad;  dnii 
from  alx>ve  brings  filthy  \\utcr  into  open  place:  the  people  complain  bitterly  of  the 
stench  ;  no  water.  Shiper's-street,  ditto.  No  sewer  in  Claremont-street,  HilF*- 
lane,  or  Belmont.  Taylor's-buildings,  out  of  small  close  pa<<sa)^e  entrances  lo 
seven  houses,  very  bad;  no  water,  no  /./iV/>*,  no  aih-ho/eit;  filth  and  slops  ihrowi 
into  open  chunmrl:  poor  inmates  complain  sadly  of  the  stench  ;  slaughter-hoiNi 
and  most  ollensive  heai>s  of  dune:  and  offal  close. — MS.  Motet. 

Mason's-street — many  small  houses:  bad  open  channel;  no  ash-holet;  M 
water  but  carried  from  the  liver.  SheepVhead-street— 12  houses.  King's-beti' 
street — several;  no  water;  no  privies;  no  a^h-holes  :  both  in  a  disgraceful  fUte. 
Carnurvon-lane — nine  houses,  *' utterly  without  conveniences  of  any  kind,  » 
water."  Frankivell — Unokery.  seven  houses;  *'open  filthy  privies,  choked;  open 
drain  and  ce-spoul,  cnouo:h  to  breed  a  fever  ;  no  water;  many  complaints.  Oft« 
neglected  places,  but  not  so  bad.'* 

O))posite  Circus-n.w  and  near  30  houses  in  St.  Austin's-row  is  a  large  op» 
receptacle  for  the  filth  brought  down  by  the  common  sewer*,  called  the  mud-holefc 
It  is  kept  in  a  stac:nant  state  to  be  sold  for  manure,  though  the  river  in  close  with 
a  good  fall.  This  is  a  ilreadful  nuisance  close  to  a  public  walk,  and  injurk>Di  to« 
consi|K^rahle  neij::hhourho<»d. — MS.  Notes. 

Courts  in  Foregate-street — privies  full;  open  vaults:   pigsties;    ash-holet  faH; 
authorities  never  cleanse  courts  or  small  streets.    •*  Tlie  women  complain  much  rf 
the  dirt  and  smell." — MS.  Notct, 
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nflf  kept  clean.  It  has,  however,  beyond  the  river  four  aubnrbs, 
chinir  alono;-  four  different  roads,  being  outlets  from  the  town.  One, 
led  the  Abbey  Foregate,  chiefly  consists  of  good  houses  in  one  wide 
eet,  and  is  kept  in  good  order.  The  others,  called  Frankwell,  Castle 
regate,  and  Coleham,  are^  in  great  measure,  inhabited  by  the  work- 
;  cla<t!«es.  A  small  part  of  each  is  occasionally  liable  to  be  flooded 
the  Severn  (  a  mountain  river)  or  its  tributaries,  and  all  of  them  are 
ich  neglected  as  regards  drainage  and  cleansing.  A  good  supply  of 
ter,  found  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  through  pipes  laid  down  by  a 
npany,  only  extends  partially  to  the  suburbs.  The  main  streets  are 
je,  and  have  a  good  declivity ;  but  a  great  portion  of  the  most  po- 
lous  part  of  the  place  is  lamentably  in  want  of  improvement,  and 
!  inhabitants  suffer  severely  for  want  of  it.  Some  of  the  answers  to 
'.  questions  of  the  Commission,  drawn  up  by  an  intelligent  committee 
inhabitants,  under  the  sanction  of  the  mayor  and  town-clerk^  will 
e  a  general  description  of  the  main  points : — 

Q.  6.  "What  are  the  regulations  for  draining  the  town?'* — ^A. 
liere  are  no  general  regulations  for  draining  the  town,  and  noiie 
atever  as  to  the  suburbs."  *'  Tlie  suburbs  of  the  town  are  not  under- 
n'ned,  as  also  portions  of  the  town/'  "  There  are  several  open  ditches 
the  suburbs  from  which  noisome  smells  arise."  '*  Very  many  of  the 
el  lings  of  the  poorer  classes  have  no  necessaries,  and  it  is  a  source 
very  great  discomfort  to  the  poor,  injurious  to  their  habits  and 
lings,  and  occasions  a  great  public  nuisance.  Even  the  better  class 
houses  are  inefficiently  supplied."     ''  There  is  a  service  of  scavengers 

0  cleanse  the  streets  within  the  walls,  but  do  not  go  into  the  suburbs^ 
'  into  the  courts  and  alleys,^* 

The  evils  arising  from  this  state  of  neglect  were  amply  shown  on 
iting  the  district  in  question.  Many  complaints  were  made  by  the 
)rer  inhabitants  as  to  the  want  of  the  means  of  decency  and  dean- 
ess  round  their  dwellings,  of  their  health  in  some  cases  sufTering 
m  these  causes,  and  of  the  insufiicient  supply  of  water  they  received 
[n  the  pi()e  service;  and  in  other  places  their  difficulty  of  procuring  it 
ill.  Many  of  these  evils  might  easily  be  remedied  with  proper 
rtion,  though  additional  powers  are  requisite  to  enforce  and  keep  Up 
quate  improvcjnents. 

This  town  iius  the  advantage  of  a  fine  public  walk,  adorned  with  fine 
^s,  and  beautifully  situated  on  th«  banks  of  the  Severn.  The  popu 
on  of  this  town  is  18,285;  in  1831  it  was  21,297.  The  mortality, 
liuling,  however,  the  County  Infirmary,  is  2*6  per  cent.,  which 
rht  be  much  diminished  with  proper  precautions. 
iJhester,  the  county  town  of  Cheshire,  is  finely  situated  on  a  site  of 
derate  elevation,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Dee.  It  has  many  natural 
vantages,  which,  if  properly  used,  would  cause  it  to  be  a  healthy  city. 
present,  owing  to  the  neglect  which  prevails  as  to  drainage,  cleansing, 

1  a  jrood  supply  of  water  to  the  poorer  classes,  the  mortality,  including 
County  Hospital  and  Gaol,  amounts  to  no  Irss  than  3  per  cent., 

ng  higher  Ihan  the  n»*glected  district  round  Wolverhampton  There 
lo  pariicular  manufacture  carried  on  here  ;  but  this  place  is  the  town 
supply  to  a  large  and  opulent  district  round  it.  The  same  neglect 
ich  has  been  described  as  prevailing  in  Shrewsbury  and  other  places, 
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as  regrards  the  narrow  streets,  alleys,  and  coarts  inhabited  bj  Ac 
working  people,  prevails  in  Chester.  In  several  of  the  prindpa)  rtrerts 
there  is  no  effective  drainage.  There  are  stagnant  cesspools  ud 
ditches  of  an  offensive  kind  in  several  places  ;  open  privies,  overflovuK 
with  filth,  arc  often  seen ;  churchyards  crowded  with  bodies  are  situated 
in  the  midst  of  the  town;  and  the  supply  of  water  is  often  inadequtc 
and  dear.  It  appears  useless  to  report  in  long  detail  the  same  evik 
which  we  have  seen  set  forth  in  other  towns,  and  which  exist  here  in  all 
the  more  crowded  places  where  the  poor  dwell.  A  few  are,  mentioiKd 
in  the  notes.* 

The  schools  for  the  children  of  the  working  classes  partook  of  the 
general  character  of  those  visited,  varying  however  with  the  intelligence 
and  zeal  of  the  managers  and  committee.  I  find  the  following  accouni 
in  my  notes  on  the  spot;  though  the  answers  of  the  local  committee 
was  of  a  more  favourable  kind,  as  was  frequently  the  case.  I  am  able 
to  add,  that  the  authorities  and  intelligent  inhabitants  evinced  evci) 
desire  for  improvements,  and  have  lately  made  considerable  exertions  to 
effect  them. 


♦  Chester  —  Whitchouse-conrt,  Swan-court,  &c — <juite  neglected;  itagaaM 
ditch  ;  pavement  full  of  puddlet,  filth,  &c. ;  three  pigsties. — MS,  yote», 

[>ovc-lane  and  courts — Open  privies;  stagnant  ditch;  no  drain  or  water. 
Union-street — Courts  into,  very  bad  ;  slops  in  channel ;  filthy  open  ditch,  pkotv 
of  fall.  In  BoughtoD — Open  drains  ;  manure  in  open  street;  filth  in  puddlei;  an 
water. — A/S.  A'oir*. 

Stephen-street — no  drain,  no  water ;  bones  and  filth  collected ;  full  of  Ini^t 
/ever  afwayt  prevails,  earning  great  expense;  open  drain  by  canal  near  Russel-dreea. 
George-street — *'Open  privies,  filth,  manure,  pigs;  stench,  &c.  very  bad  indeed." 
George-street  and  William-street,  New  Town — Not  paved  or  drained ;  never 
vibited  or  cleaned.    Yard  for  collecting  bones  is  a  great  nuisance. — 3/5.  NfAet. 

Back  of  George-street — ''Open  stagnant  drain  overflows  the  yards  of  all  the 
hoDses.''  Back  of  Brook-street — Bad  place  near  Wamburgh  Churchyard.  Bow 
of  houses  near — bad  state.  Northgate-street — No  drain ;  slops  and  water  froia 
water-closets  pumped  into  the  open  street  at  night.  Stagnant  ditches  on  Tower 
Held  and  race-ground.  WalVs-lane — *^  No  drain  ;  dirty ;  very  sickly.*'  Heaps  of 
manure  close  to  houses. — MS,  Notes, 

Tower-lields— "  An  open,  fetid,  stagnant  ditch,  receiving  many  sewen  close 
below  the  Gaol,  Infirmary  and  Stanley-place  (full  of  the  best  houses) ;  it  ii 
pounded  up  to  float  with;  the  smell  at  times  very  bud."  Bad  courts  at  badiof 
Trinity-street — cesspools,  &c.  Various  close  courts — very  bad  state.  Brittoa't- 
entry — court  within  court;  **very  bad  indeed;  *  there  are  many  more/ says  the 
registrar,  *  the  same.' '• — MS,  Notes. 

Blue  Coat  School  for  boys — Badly  ventilated  ;  four  windows  out  of  six  only 
open  a  siith  part  at  the  bottom ;  good  play-ground ;  bad  open  privies.  Coa- 
solidatcd  Day-school  —  **115  girls;  privies  small,  very  bad;  ventilation  iod 
warming  imperfect."  National  School,  Girls — "  Fire-place  for  a  stove;  very  coM 
or  hot;  windows  don't  open  well;  roof  not  plastered." — MS,  Notes. 

Diocesan  National  School — "170  boys;  fine  rooms,  not  plastered  on  roof; 
wants  ventilation  and  stoves ;  no  play-ground ;  privy  open,  drain  and  urinal  dirty. 
British  and  Foreign  School,  supported  by  Lord  Westminster  (near  400  children);* 
**  Good  school-rooms,  well  ventilated  by  windows.  Girls'  school  rather  cold  ia 
parts  in  winter;  privies, open  vaults,  require  to  be  covered,  and  have  drain;  plij- 
ground  wants  a  little  sloping  and  draining  :  and  a  pipe  and  cock  to  each  play- 
ground, with  a  chained  iron  ladle  to  supply  water." — MS.  Notes, 

Ilarrock's-entry,  Bridge-street-^"  very  bad  state.''     Noakc's-court — sad  state; 

wery  populous ;    women  complain  much.     Bonrding-school-yard,  Bridge-street— 

privies,  &c,  in  a  shameful  state.     Holies-street  and  Clare-court — not  very  bad 

priviea ;  pig's  filth ;  stench.    Old  Quarry,  Northgate-sUect— atagnant  long 

pool  fuU  of  filth,  &G.&G. 
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The  population  of  the  city  of  Chester  appears  to  have  been—* 

In  1841,  above  24,000, 
In  1811, 17,47-2. 
The  mortality  (inclading  however  the  Gaol  and  County   Hospital,) 
amounted  in  1842  to  720,  or  3  per  cent.     The  poor-rales  correspond 
with  this  high  rate  of  mortality, being  between  4-9.  and  5.9.  in  the  pound. 

Wrexham,  a  borough  and  county  town  of  Flintshire,  in  North  Wales, 
was  visited  as  a  sample  of  such  towns  in  the  principality.  I  regret  to 
have  to  report  so  much  neglect  of  all  necessary  precautions  ft)r  the 
health,  decency,  or  comfort  of  the  habitations  of  the  poorer  classes. 
Instead  of  going  into  details,  which  will  only  be  a  repetition  of  what 
we  have  seen  the  case  in  other  places,  it  appears  better  to  give  the 
answers  of  the  Local  Committee*  to  some  of  the  most  important  ques- 
tions of  the  Commission.  The  committee  describe  the  bed  of  the 
small  river  flowing  through  the  town  "  as  obstructed  by  gravel  and 
rubbish,  and  flooding  the  neighbouring  cellars  and  main  drains  to  a 
considerable  extent."  That  this  obstruction  is  **  chiefly  to  be  attributed 
to  Ave  dams  erected  within  the  township  in  the  last  40  years,  and  is 
daily  increasing.  There  are  no  regulations  for  drainage,  except  those 
vested  in  surveyors  of  highways.  The  whole  of  the  filth  on  one  side  of 
the  town  is  conveyed  into  a  meadow  in  the  town,  where  large  open 
ditches  are  cut  for  its  reception  and  retention  in  a  stagnant  state,  and 
from  which  aa  abundant  exhalation  of  miasmata  arises.  There  are  no 
proper  decent  necessaries  belonging  to  the  houses  of  the  lower  classes, 
and  the  state  of  those  which  do  exist  is  most  disgraceful  and  oflensive." 

There  is  no  service  of  scavengers ;  no  cleansing  the  courts  or  alleys 
where  the  poorer  class  live ;  no  supply  of  water  but  from  wells  and 
pumps,  and  this  often  complained  of.  ^*  Many  of  the  lower  classes 
collect  dung  and  filth  from  the  roads,  and  keep  it  up  against  their  houses 
for  sale,  which  is  only  removed  once  a-yeor." 

Owing  to  the  natural  advantage  of  having  a  good  fall,  and  the  people 
not  being  so  crowded  together  as  in  the  larger  towns,  this  place  has  not 
so  large  a  number  of  annual  deaths  per  cent,  in  the  population  as  might 
be  expected.  It  must  be,  however,  almost  unnecessary  to  remark,  that 
the  moral  habits,  comforts,  and  decencies  of  life  of  the  poorer  classes 

*  This  committee  was  aieisted  by  one  of  the  magistrates  of  the  county  and  tiie 
^icar  of  the  town,  and  comprised  some  of  the  most  intelligent  and  influential 
inhabitanta. 

Gitton's-yardiYork-street — pounded-np  filth  received  from  drains;  this, kept  in 
the  middle  of  the  town  for  manure,  "  brings  1/.  per  annum ;  costs  three  timet  that 
in  doctor's  bill,"  says  the  inmate.  *'  Hence  fever."  Edwards's-yard — same  thing 
here*  cesspools  and  filth.     Inmate  says,  "  never  without  sicknesiJ* — ■^^;'^.  Notet, 

Yorkshire-square,  and  various  other  places — open  drains,  bad  privies,  manure 
and  filth  heaped  up  close  to  houses ;  *'  privies  overflowing.'*  Inmates  complain, 
'*  Cupboard  smells  so  bad,  it's  of  no  use." — MS.  Notes, 

Dirty  pigsties  and  cesspools  in  many  courts  *,  women  complain  of  the  stench. 
Barnham-yard — 13  houses,  midden,  and  privies  full ;  bad  smell  *,  no  water.  Welch- 
entry,  seven  houses — «*very  bad;  no  drain;  noj  water,"  &c.  Cutler's-entry, 
ditto,  &c  &c.  &c. 

Burre  brook  runs  through  the  town,  receives  all  sorts  of  drains  and  filth,  la 
nerer  cleansed ;  there  is  a  bad  smell  in  summer,  the  bed  is  wide  and  straggling, 
full  of  rubbish,  gradually  choking  up. — MS.  Notes, 

Want  of  water  often  complained  of;  National  School  badly  ventilated ;  Qther  im- 
proTementa  wanted.^— 3f&  Notet. 
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are  greatly  injured  by  the  circumstances  described  ;  and  that  the  hnkh 
of  all  classes  tsutfers  likewise.  The  poor-rate  is  stated  to  beveryliigk, 
viz.  4.y.  6{i.  in  the  pound.     The  mortality  appears  to  be  2*4  percent* 

Gloucester  is  ftnely  situated  in  the  vale  of  the  Severn,  for  the  voaA 
part  on  a  moderate  acclivity,  and  well  placed  for  drainage.  This  hov> 
ever  is  very  little  attended  to ;  and  all  the  poorer  parts  of  the  tcmii,a 
regards  sewerasrc,  cleansing,  the  regular  supply  of  water,  and  iIk 
removal  of  nuisances,  is  greatly  neglected.  The  answers  of  the  lool 
authorities  and  committee  to  questions  submitted  to  them  iretc  ■ 
ibilows : — "  There  is  no  general  system  of  drainage.'*  *'  In  many  pun 
of  the  town  there  are  s^everal  stagnant  pools  and  ditches,  the  recepiacks 
of  filth  and  refuse  of  all  sorts,  very  injurious  to  health,  in  some  of  the 
most  crowded  parts  of  the  city.''  f  '*  In  many  parts  of  the  town  there 
are  no  proper  necessaries,  often  but  one  to  ten  or  a  dozen  houses:  thei 
are  frequently  allowed  to  overflow." 

With  respect  to  the  courts  and  alleys  being  cleansed,  it  is  replied, 
'*  In  some  parts  the  soil  and  refuse  is  brought  out  to  the  public  Kft- 
venger.  In  other  parts,  amongst  a  dense  population,  it  is  allowed  to 
accumulate  near  the  houses,  and  is  afterwards  sold  for  manure."  The 
consequence  of  this  neglect  was  witnessed  throughout  all  the  poorer 
parts  of  the  town  in  the  same  disgusting  scenes  that  have  been  de- 
scribed in  various  other  towns.  Many  streets  and  courts  are  without 
pavement,  drains,  or  cleansing.}  One  large  stagnant  ditch,  called 
Dockham  ditch,  receives  the  filth  from  a  populous  vicinity,  and  is  neicr 
cleansed,  but  allowed  by  its  stench  to  corrupt  the  air,  and  spoils  agooil 
open  public  walk  in  the  meadows  near.  This  town  has  a  fine  supply  of 
water,  by  pipes  at  a  high  pressure,  but  it  is  not  carried  to  many  populou 
parts  of  the  town. 

The  return  of  the  registrar  shows  a  high  rate  of  mortality : 

The  population  in  1831  was  13,686, 
and  in  1841  was  14,869. 
The  mortality  in  1840  was  447,  or  3  per  cent. 

, ,  1841  was  393,  or  2' 6  per  cent. 

, ,  1842  was  480,  or  2-88  per  cent. 

Average  of  three  years,        423,  or  2*8  per  cent. 

Some  allowance  is  to  be  made  for  the  County  Infirmary  within  the  city. 
To  this  inilifferent  account  of  the  state  ot  Gloucester  we  are  sorry  to  add, 
that  on  some  flat  ground  belonging  to  the  corporation,  but  beyond  the 
borough,  and  at  bomc  distance  from  the  town,  a  suburb  of  very  poor 
houses  (of  one  story  only)  are  fast  building,  close  to  a  filthy  full  ditch, 
and  without  any  drainage  or  regulations  to  preserve  health.    The  evil 


*  By  a  return  from  the  Registrar-General  it  appears  to  be  ^•4  per  cent.oB  • 
population  ot   11.9G0,  which  includes  nonie  rural  districts. 

■f  Answerb  0  and  7.  *•  Nornian*s-ro\t — cluRe  couit,  very  bad  state.  Out  of  W 
inhabitants,  30  Hifd  when  tlie  cholera  was  hero.'' — J/S.  Notes. 

X  Kay-court.  Glasshouse-yard,  ami  many  courts  in  the  island,  and  on  each  sine 
Leathei-bottle-laiie,  are  in  a  most  filtliy,  neglected,  and  unhealthy  state.— J'* 
Notes, 

Clear-street  and  courts  adjacent,  Swcetbrier-stre«t,  Milk-street  and  courti  oa^g 
and  various  other  places,  art?  in  a  filtliy  aud  disgraceful  state.    The  "  stench  ■■■ 
dirt  in  one  populous  place,  called  Ilefo'rm-courti  belonging  to  a  retired  tradesiBiBr 
WBB  enough  to  breed  a  fever,*' — MS.  N(>tcs. 
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onsequence  of  this  roust  in  a  short  time  be  apparent ;  and  the  polioG 
Jready  complain  of  the  predatory  habits  and  bad  example  of  many  of 
he  inhabitants. 

I  was  enabled,  besides  visiting  and  examining  closely  the  large  towns 
lefore  described,  to  look  into  the  state  of  Droitwich  in  Worcestershire, 
Vellington  in  Shropshire,  and  other  small  towns,  and  am  sorry  to  be 
bilged  to  report  that  great  neglect  of  proper  sanatory  regulations  pte- 
ails  in  all  of  them  to  the  great  injury  of  the  inhabitants.  In  almost 
very  one  of  the  smaller  towns  there  is  some  suburb  or  assemblage  of 
niserable  and  neglected  dwellings,  the  constant  abode  of  fever  or  other 
iisorders. 

It  is  matter  of  remark  also,  that  in  many  of  these  places  a  colony  of 
loor  Irish  have  planted  themselves,  who  are  fast  increasing  in  numbers  : 
heir  habitations  are  habitually  dirty  and  neglected ;  the  frequent  source 
>f  disease  ;  and  the  inhabitants  are  generally  from  their  frequent  quar- 
els,  and  the  bad  example  they  afford  to  others,  a  great  trouble  to  the 
icinity. 

The  general  state  of  the  poorer  classes  in  large  towns  and  poj^ulous 
listricts,  as  affected  by  the  state  of  their  dwellings,  and  the  offices  and 
ronveniences  belonging  to  them,  is  a  matter  of  increasing  interest  to  the 
country,  and  will  more  and  more  force  itself  on  our  attention. 

From  the  statements  made  and  inquiries  instituted,  it  is  evident  the 
lealth  and  comfort  of  multitudes  are  greatly  dependent  on  a  good  sys- 
em  of  drainage,  cleansing,  and  an  ample  supply  of  water ;  all  subjects 
jeyond  their  control,  and  chiefly  resting  on  laws  or  municipal  regula- 
tions, which  it  seems  the  duty  of  a  wise  and  benevolent  Government  to 
superintend  and  enforce. 

It  may,  I  think,  be  demonstrated,  that  as  the  health,  and  consequently 
he  power  to  labour,  of  the  poorer  classes  is  injuriously  affected  by  the 
ibsence  of  proper  provisions  on  these  points,  that  thereby  their  support 
rom  poor-rates  or  otherwise  is  thrown  on  the  other  classes ;  it  seems  to 
ibllow,  that  judicious  enactments  on  these  just  causes  of  complaint  would 
eventually  be  found  measures  of  true  economy,  and  would  repay,  with 
x>m|K)und  interest,  the  necessary  outlay  to  the  country  at  large. 

Laying  aside,  however,  the  important  consideration  of  the  health  of 
bese  masses  of  persons,  I  would  venture  to  submit  some  reflections  on 
)ther  injurious  consequences  to  the  community,  which  seem  to  arise 
from  neglect  as  to  the  points  alluded  to. 

In  visiting  and  examining  the  state  of  many  populous  towns,  both 
luring  the  inquiries  instituted  by  the  Commission  of  Health,  and  on. 
!brmer  occasions,  I  have  observed  how  much  the  moral  habits,  the  do- 
nestic  manners,  and  the  general  demeanour  of  the  poorer  classes,  are 
ufluenccd  by  circumstances  immediately  around  them  ;  and  by  nothing 
more  than  the  comfort  or  discomfort,  the  cleanliness  or  want  of  clean- 
iness,  of  their  dwellings.  This  will  be  evident  on  attentive  observa- 
:ion  ;  and  I  feel  confident  that  the  absence  of  the  decencies  of  life,  and 
:he  constant  presence  of  disgusting  and  dirty  objects,  gradually  destroy 
the  moral  feelings  of  the  people,  and  render  them  brutal,  reckless,  and 
irunken.  The  working  man,  returning  to  his  home,  (which  is  ofien 
mrrounded  by  dirt,  with  no  provision  fur  drainage  or  cleansing,)  affected 
by  the  smell,  and  having  no  water  for  his  use,  readily  resorts  to  the 
ipirit^shop  or  public-house,  where,  in  short-lived  indal^uce^Vi^icft^g^ 
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his  troubles.  The  woman,  neglected  and  peevish,  viaits  on  her  childK^ 
or  her  husband  on  his  return,  her  vexation,  and  thus  domestic  bnwii 
ensue. 

Amid  such  scenes  the  children  become  hardened,  careless  of  cknli- 
ness,  unused  to  order;  and  all  the  benefit  derived  from  the  bestednop 
tion  which  may  be  given  is  destroyed  by  the  constant  evil  exampki 
they  see  round  their  homes.  Tiiis  is  especially  the  case  with  thefeink 
sex,  who,  if  early  tainted  by  the  disgusting  scenes  existing  in  the  pbes 
described,  and  by  the  want  of  all  decency  and  self-respect  there  eihi- 
bited,  become  at  a  future  day  the  nursing  mothers  of  vice  and  wretcbed- 
ness,  insteud  of  inculcating  the  household  virtues.  I  wish,  howenr, 
independent  of  these  considerations,  of  Ihe  loss  to  the  country  from  the 
inferior  valve  of  such  persons  as  labourers,  workmen,  and  artiKaDS,fitn 
their  want  of  docility,  perseverance,  and  industry,  to  represent  theoMt 
and  danger  arising  from  multitudes  increasing  every  year,  who  haw  no 
homes  which  they  value,  and  no  feelings  of  interest  to  bind  them  to  the 
institutions  of  the  country.  These  persons,  having  no  property  them- 
selves, have  no  respect  for  the  property  of  others ;  and  thus  we  find 
increasing  numbers,  reckless  in  habits  and  conduct,  ready  at  aU  timei 
to  join  in  disturbance  and  discontents,  whether  of  a  general  or  locd 
nature,  and  requiring  an  augmented  constabulary  force  to  keep  in  order, 
and  an  additional  vigilance  to  restrain. 

In  all  disorders  which  have  taken  place  from  time  to  time  in  any  (rf 
our  populous  districts,  we  shall  find  the  neglected  classes  described 
constantly  swelling  those  meetings  or  mobs  which  have  caused  uncisi- 
ness  to  all  other  classes,  and  have  been  the  source  of  great  cost  to  (he 
country. 

I  feel  firmly  assured  that,  as  a  matter  of  true  economy,  and,  abo^iH 
as  a  matter  touching  the  ]>eace  and  safety  of  the  country,  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  Government  to  take  some  effectual  steps  towanb 
removing  the  evils  described.  The  crowded  and  neglected  state  of  the 
dwellings  of  the  poorer  classes  in  populous  places,  productive  of  so  mudi 
evil,  and  exercising  so  injurious  an  influence  on  their  characters  and 
conduct,  appears  to  have  arisen  from  circumstances  greatly  within  oor 
control,  and  to  be  mitigated,  if  not  removed,  by  well-considered  regu- 
lations.* 

The  cause  of  this  state  of  things  appears  to  be  the  rapid  increase  m 
our  town  population  within  the  present  century,  and  the  absence  of  any 
general  rules  as  to  the  construction  or  easements  of  houses  erected ; 


*  An  abstract  of  the  state  of  51  of  tlic  principal  towns  visited  by  the  Commii* 
eioners,  and  where  the  annual  mortality  on  an  average  was  the  highest,  wasmtili 
ns  "bearinfi^  on  tlie  public  health,  and  the  condition  of  the  poorer  classes  of  the 
people.'*  The  main  points  inquired  into,  viz.: — ].  Sewerage;  2.  CleaDiiagi 
3.  Supply  of  water;  were  divided  into  good,  indifferent|  bad^  and  gave  tbeie 
results: — 

Good.      Indifferent.     Bad.' 

Ii^dX       :     :l  7  «     Power.  Keneralb- in.uffidej.t,  Md 

Supply  o? Water  .6  13  32  J  freuuently  neglected. 

These  towns  comprise  the  seats  of  all  the  chief  manufactures  of  the  kingdMit 
together  with  the  four  principal  seaports  (after  Loodoo),  and  contain  a  popolatioa 
acceding  three  millioni  of  persons. 
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0  sewerage,  cleansiog,  and  the  supply  of  water,  as  regards  the 
lasses. 

e  population  returns,  it  appears  that  the  number  of  manufac- 
lid  workmen  living  in  towns  was  to  the  labourers  in  country 
as  one  to  two  in  1790. 

41  the  proportions  are  exactly  reversed,  and  the  numbers  of  the 
ire  to  the  latter  as  two  to  one. 

)  years,  from  1800,  agricultural  labourers  have  increased  from 
5  per  cent,  whilst  workmen  in  towns  and  manufacturing  dis- 
le  augmented  120  per  cent.,  and  in  great  towns  much  more.* 
rapid  increase  will  be  found  chiefly  in  the  manufacturing  dis- 
and  since  the  improvement  of  the  steam-engine,  and  its  adapta- 
nachinery,  our  principal  manufactures  are  all  carried  on  where 
s  of  coal  are  found. 

increased  demand  for  workmen  in  these  districts  called  for  addi- 
wellings,  which  have  been  erected,  or  run  up,  as  the  phrase  is^ 
^  instances  with  extraordinary  celerity,  and  with  ]no  regulations 
re  those  conveniences  which  are  necessary  fur  the  health  and 
of  the  inmates.  The  great  majority  of  houses  for  the  working 
:hus  built  are  the  property  of  small  capitalists,  tradesmen,  and 
iving  on  the  spot,  who  only  desire  to  make  the  largest  interest  oa 
oney.  Some  are  erected  by  building  clubs,  who  are  generally 
he  same  motive.  Thus  rows  of  small  houses  are  built  by  con- 
3m  time  to  time,  the  main  object  in  almost  all  cases  being  to 
many  dwellings  as  practicable  on  any  given  quantity  of  land, 
build  them  at  as  little  expense  as  possible,  consistent  with  their 
t ;  consequently  there  is  very  little  outlay  on  any  of  those  con- 
is,  which,  though  conducive  to  the  comfort  and  decencies  of 
not  essential  to  existence. 

of  these  small  capitalists  and  proprietors  of  houses  live  on  the 
d  superintend  the  property  by  themselves  or  their  agent,  receiving 
or  betbrehand  the  rents  from  the  inhabitants.  Although  some 
led  by  different  motives,  yet,  as  a  general  rule,  it  may  be  safely 
eir  only  object  is  to  make  the  highest  interest  they  possibly  can, 
looking  to  any  other  consideration. 

r  it  may  be  shown,  that  as  a  mere  matter  of  profit,  (to  a  callous 
r  of  rents,)  that  the  poorest  and  worst  class  of  habitations  pay 
hest  interest,  as  the  reckless  and  improvident  always  pay  the 
prices.  Thus,  oflen  the  tramper's  lodging-house,  the  low  bro- 
d  the  poorest  class  of  dwellings,  pay  to  a  stern  and  unscrupulous 
he  highest  returns.  It  is  true  the  returns  are  made  from  the 
of  other  classes,  or  indirectly  taken  from  them  through  the 

1  of  poor-rates  or  alms  ;  but  this  is  not  thought  of  by  the  small 
3t,  with  no  scruples  to  check  him,  and  no  laws  or  regulations  to 
e  with  him. 

II  generally  be  found  there  are  few  persons  of  education  or 
rable  property  resident   in   these   crowded  districts;    with  the 
)n  of  persons  belonging  to  and  busily  engaged  in  the  learned 
ons,  and  master  manufacturers,  few  others  remain, 
e  houses  of  the  working  classes  are  built  by,  or  belonging  to 

*  Abstract  of  Population  Returns. 
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master  manufBcturers,  as  is  sometimes,  but  not  Tery  often,  tbt 
they  are  almost  always  of  a  better  clas%  ibd  with  more  contciiieHB 
about  them  than  those  before  described;  in  such  case,  however,  woik- 
men  are  not  always  free  a^nts  to  work  for  whom  they  please,  and  li 
make  the  best  barg^ain  they  can  for  their  labour. 

It  has  been  observed,  and  constant  experience  in  all  the  distmb 
examined  confirms  it,  that  there  is  a  natural  tendency,  arising  from  «)^ 
interest  among  the  small  capitalists  for  whom  the  poorer  kind  of  boun 
are  erected,  to  prefer  a  low  class  of  cottage  dwellings  to  those  of  a  beltff 
descri])tion.  Exceptions  will  always  occur,  but  this  will  be  found  tlie 
general  rule. 

It  requires  forethought  and  consideration,  and  a  strong  feeling io 
favour  of  decency  and  cleanliness,  (that  is,  just  the  virtues  which  fnH 
great  masses  of  the  working  classes  in  these  neglected  places  AcnvwO 
duly  to  estimate  the  value  of  efficient  drainage,  proper  conveniencts to 
their  houses,  and  a  good  supply  of  water  always  at  hand.  Thus,  tbdr 
want  of  the  decencies  of  life  prevents  their  requiring'  them,  and  M 
being  )>rovided,  their  children  are  brought  up  in  the  same  degnded 
state.  This  seems  exactly  the  case  in  which  the  judicious  regnlatioM 
of  a  benevolent  Government  should  be  carried  out  to  assist  them. 

Independent,  however,  of  the  tendency  which  exists  in  these  pops- 
lous  places,  among  small  owners,  to  prefer  an  inferior  to  a  better  diss 
of  dwellings,  there  is,  in  the  existing  state  of  the  law  and  practice,  ai 
regards  poor  and  other  local  rates,  a  direct  inducement  io  such  peraon 
to  desire  an  inditferent  instead  of  an  improved  kind  of  houses  as  iovesh 
ments.* 

Under  the  old  Poor  Law  the  rents  of  many  of  the  poorest  houses 
were  in  some  districts  paid  out  of  the  poor-rate.  But  in  almost  erefj 
place  the  lowest  chsss  of  houses,  partly  through  the  inefficiency  of  the 
law,  and  partly  through  the  difficulty  of  enforcing  it,  pay  scarcely  any  of 
the  local  rates,  including  the  poor-rate.  In  some  places  they  are  exooo^ 
ated  by  local  Acts,t  in  others  excused,  and  in  all  the  impracticabirity 
of  collecting  the  trifling  rate  to  be  levied  on  each  inhabitant  prevents 
its  being  regularly  enforced.  If  attempted,  the  constant  excuses  of  the 
poor  inhabitants,  and  their  uncertain  tenure,  prevent  the  collection,  and 
little  is  to  be  had  unless  by  trouble  and  cost,  exceeding  tbe  value  of  the 
rate!  In  this  manner,  this  low  class  of  dwellings  l)ecomes  virtnillf 
exempt  from  burthens  paid  by  those  of  an  improved  character.  Thus 
a  premium  equal  to  whatever  is  the  amount  of  the  rate  is  added  to  tke 
interest  of  capital  laid  out  in  this  lower  class  of  tenements,  and  is  quite 
sufficient  to  o)>erate  against  building  such  as  would  pay  less  interest  by 
having  the  rates  deducted  from  the  rents^  or  the  rents  lower  in  conse- 

*  In  Chester,  all  houses  of  a  low  rate  are  exempted  from  paying  to  police  nie; 
and  in  many  places  there  are  scales  of  payment,  giving:  lower  rate  to  a  lover 
class. 

t  Thus,  in  Wolverhampton  liouscs  from  4/.  to  7/.  annaallj  are  rated  not  euec^ 
iog  G(/.  in  tbe  pound. 

From    7/.  to  10/.,  9^/.  in  the  pound. 
From  1(1/.  to  15/.,  \$.        ditto. 
From  15/.  to  20/.,  U.  6d,  ditto. 
From  '10/.  to  30/.,  2s.        ditto. 
From  30/.  and  upwards,  2c.  6d.  ditto. 
Plde  Local  Act  for  Yro\^«iViBimv^Q\i>  54  Gcq.  III.    June  17, 1614. 
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qaence*  which  is  the  same  thmg.  This  is  a  bonus  given  for  a  had  set 
of  dwellingrs,  whereas  it  oug||t  to  be  for  a  good  set. 

In  some  places,  indeed,  by  local  Acts,  the  owners  of  tenements  under 
a  certain  annual  value  are  liable  to  the  rates  (with  a  certain  allowance) 
instead  of  the  occupiers ;  and  this  ought  to  be  the  case  under  the  general 
law,  and  would  remove  one  inducement  now  held  out  to  continue  and 
extend  these  miserable  houses.* 

A  measure  of  this  nature  has  been  recommended  in  the  Reports  of 
the  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  frequently  suggested  by  local  petitions, 
»nd  was  strongly  supported  by  the  Report  of  a  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  in  1838,  on  a  general  Act  of  this  nature,  which 
was  laid  before  them,  and  on  which  much  evidence  was  heard.f 

I  feel  fully  persuaded  that  a  measure  founded  on  this  principle  must 
be  the  groundwork  of  improvement  in  the  neglected  districts  described, 
and  that  without  it,  however  they  may  be  made  better  for  a  time,  they 
will  soon  sink  into  their  former  state. 

It  seems  demonstrable  that  there  cannot  be  two  rates  of  interest  iu 
the  same  country  at  the  same  time,  and  that  if  from  a  negligent  prac- 
tice under  the  law,  or  the  fault  of  the  law  itself,  or  from  any  other 
cause,  we  exempt  a  low  class  of  buildings  from  burthens  or  rates  paid  by 
a  better,  we  thereby  draw  and  direct  capital  towards  investment  in  these 
miserable  tenements,  and  multiply  their  numbers  beyond  what  would 
lie  the  case  if  the  rates  fell  equally  on  each. 

But  we  have  seen  by  the  various  reports  of  different  towns  and  dis- 
tricts, and  by  statements  derived  from  authentic  sources  from  various 
quarters,  that  other  things  being  equal,  the  rate  of  mortality  in  any 
place  is  ordinarily  regulated  by  the  number  of  these  wretched  neglected 
dwellings ;}  &nd  that  the  number  of  destitute,  discontented,  and  de- 
praved persons  is  nearly  in  the  same  proportion. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  describe  some  of  the  evils  arising  firom  the 
want  of  proper  sanatory  regulations  in  many  of  these  crowded  and  neg- 
lected places.     They  may  be  summed  up  as  follows  :— 

1st.  Shortening  the  duration  of  the  lives  of  the  community. 

2nd.  Disease,  suffering,  and  inability  to  work  on  the  part  of  many 
who  survive ;  the  causes  of  great  cost  to  the  country. 

8rd«  Crime,  theft,  and  the  loss  of  property,  which  the  police  con- 
stantly point  out  as  arising  from  these  neglected  classes. 

4th.  Riots,  disturbances,  and  drunkenness,  which  may  generally  be 
traced  to  the  same  class  of  persons,  often  to  the  same  places. 

5th.  Great  injury  to  the  education  of  the  poor,  which  is  constantly 
neutralized  in  its  good  effects  by  the  neglect  and  evils  they  see  around 

*  General  Report  on  Sanatory  Condition  of  Labouring:  Population,  1842.  '*  Im- 
policy of  exemptions,**  &c.,  p.  229. 

t  It  seems  perfectly  practicable,  as  it  would  be  also  politic  and  just,  to  make 
provision  that  the  repayment  of  any  money  raised  for  improvements  should  be 
spread  over  a  certain  period,  and  repaid  in  buch  a  way  as  would  cast  on  each  pro- 

Erietor  or  lessee  of  the  property  a  proportion  equivalent  to  his  interest  in  \X,—-'Fide 
leport  on  Sanatory  Condition  of  Labouring  Population,  1842.  The  evils  arising 
from  the  difficulties  in  rating  the  occupiers  of  such  tenements,  is  the  injustice 
arising  from  it  to  other  classes,  as  well  shown  in  the  Report  of  the  Poor  Law  Com- 
miaioneri  on  Local  Taxation,  1844,  pp.  58,  59,  60,  &c. 

}  Fidt  the  General  and  Local  Reports  on  the  Sanatory  State  of  the  Labouring 
Fi^iilatioD^  and  the  varioot  Reports  of  the  Commissionen  from  local  inquiry. 
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them.     The  same  observation  applies  to  the  inestimable  adnniigadf 
reli&finn,  and  attendance  on  relii^ious  worslsp. 

Gth.  Great  discontent  in  some,  and  sluggish  apathy  in  otheiSi pro- 
ducing recklessness  of  conduct,  indifierence,  and  want  of  attachnotto 
the  institutions  of  the  country. 

7th.  The  loss  to  the  humbler  classes  of  the  cheapest,  best,  andmHl 
enduring  pleasures,  viz.,  those  arising  from  the  kindly  influence  of  tk 
domestic  relations  between  husbands  and  wives,  parents  and  childiCB, 
brothers  and  sisters — that  pure  source  of  happiness  derived  from  mutual 
kindness,  attachment,  and  good  offices,  is,  amid  the  hardening  aid 
disgusting  scenes  described,  almost  destroyed. 

It  is  proposed  to  calculate  shortly  the  present  cost  to  the  commoBitTi 
arising  chiefly  from  the  causes  before  noticed.  Minute  accuracy  onitt 
be  pretended  to,  but  I  fully  believe  the  general  result  may  be  depndid 
on.  We  must  also  bear  in  mind  that  the  moral  evils  arising  frumthe 
pollution  of  the  mind,  the  hardness  of  heart,  and  all  the  bad  pissicM 
found  to  prevail  in  the  worst  of  these  neglected  places,  canjiot  be  mm- 
sured  by  matter  of  money ;  neither  can  the  long  suflTerings  of  brokn 
spirits,  bent  down  to  misery,  and  yet  remembering  better  days,  be 
gauged  by  any  pecuniary  calculation. 

Amidst  these  scenes  of  wretchedness,  the  lot  of  the  female  mi  ii 
much  the  hardest.  The  man,  if,  as  is  usually  the  case,  in  employiiieit, 
is  taken  away  from  the  annoyances  around  his  dwelling  during  the  dsT, 
and  is  generally  disposed  to  sleep  soundly  afler  his  labours  during  the 
night ;  but  the  woman  is  obliged  to  remain  constantly  in  the  close oont 
or  neglected  narrow  alley  where  she  lives,  surrounded  by  all  the  efib 
adverted  to:  dirty  children, domestic  brawls,  and  drunken  disputes  meet 
her  on  every  side  and  every  hour.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  ap- 
propriate employments  of  a  tidy  housewife  in  brushing,  washing,  o( 
cleansing,  seem  vain  and  useless  efforts,  and  she  soon  abandons  tbea. 

The  average  rate  of  mortality  in  one  of  the  best  parishes  in  the  west 
end  of  London,  well  attended  to  in  most  respects,  does  not  exceed  2  per 
cent.,  per  annum  ;  whilst  that  of  one  of  the  worst  and  most  neglected 
parishes  of  the  east  end  is  about  4  per  cent.,  or  double  the  former: 
tiirther,  the  average  duration  of  the  lives  of  labourers  and  their  fiamiliei 
in  one  parish  is  20  years,  and  in  the  other  only  16  years.^  Thus,  afier 
an  equal  expense  uf  time  in  each  to  rear  any  one  through  the  perik  of 
childhood,  his  strength  and  intellect  is  available  towards  repaying  the 
cost  incurred  10  years  longer  in  one  case  than  in  the  other.-)*     This  do 

^  The  averap:e  ages  of  death  of  the  poorer  and  working  classes  are  shown  to  be 
aa  follows  in  184U: — 

Kensington  Union 26  years. 

Bolton  Union l^     ;» 

Bcthual  Green,  London     •     .      .  16     , , 

Liverpool \b     ,, 

Leeds 19     >> 

Rutlandshire 38     ,., 

Fide  General  Report  of  Sanatory  State  of  Labouring  Classes,  1842,  p.  1^* . 

Wherever  the  mortality  per  cent,  is  great,  the  average  age  of  the  liviOK  ii 
much  lower  than  where  the  mortality  is  low,  as  well  shown  in  the  able  Supplemeit 
to  Mr.  Chad  wick's  Report  on  Interments. 

t  i.  €,  The  existing  population  have  less  experience,  skill,  knowledge,  and  \0^^ 
to  labour,  thau  if  the  mortality  be  low. 
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iloubt  is  an  extreme  contrast,  but  it  is  cleur  tiiat  as  the  annual  mortality 
^or  several  of  our  large  tow#B  is  found  to  be  near  3  per  cent,  on  the 
population,  we  are  understating  the  truth  in  saying  that  the  mortality 
i>f  the  poorer  classes  alone  in  most  of  our  populous  cities  may  be 
reckoned  at 4*2  per  cent.;  but  we  know  that  with  proper  regulations 
experience  has  shown  it  ought  not  to  exceed  2*2  percent.,  which  is 
^bout  the  average  of  liealthy  towns.  In  these  neglected  districts  the 
tnortality  is  therefore  2  per  cent,  higher  than  it  ought  to  be,  and  might 
be  with  proper  care;  or  in  other  words,  the  duration  of  life,  instead  of 
nearly  reaching  26,  would  be  limited  to  about  i6|^,  showing  a  dimi- 
Qutiou  of  the  life  of  each  person  of  10  years  one  with  another.* 

We  have  seen  that  the  loss  of  life  will,  in  this  case,  be  10  years  to 
each  person  belonging  to  the  labouring  classes  or  their  families.  Thus, 
suppose  the  average  duration  of  life  to  be  16  instead  of  26  years.  In  a 
I  own  of  20,000  in  population  the  annual  deaths  will  be,  at  3  per  cent., 
600  instead  of  400.  Of  these  at  least  500  persons  from  the  poorer 
classes  would  thus  be  deprived  of  10  years  of  life  in  the  strength  of 
their  age.  Now  we  cannot  reckon  the  value  of  the  labour  of  such 
persons  at  less  than  5f.  per  week,  including  males  and  females ;  this 
for  a  year  would  amount  to  13/.  each,  which,  for  500  persons,  makes 
up  the  sum  of  6,500/.  per  annum  lost  to  the  community,  owing  to  this 
premature  mortality.  This  is  not  all;  it  is  calculated  that  for  every 
person  who  dies  from  any  of  the  causes  described,  at  least  two  others 
Rufler  from  illness  for  a  considerable  period,  though  they  recover. f  We 
must,  therefore,  calculate  the  cost  of  the  illness  of  1000  more  of  the 
Inhabitants  of  the  town  in  question,  which  may  be  considered  as  lasting 
four  weeks  each,  and  disabling  them  from  their  usual  employments. 
If  the  same  value  is  reckoned  for  their  labour  as  the  others,  this  will 
amount  to  a  loss  of  1,000/.  per  annum.  An  equal  sum  at  least  must  be 
added  for  their  maintenance  during  illness,  with  medicine  and  advice, 
which  will  be  an  additional  1,000/.  per  annum  in  some  way  deducted 
frcMn  the  comniunity.| 

It  may  be  diflicult  to  state  with  accuracy  the  loss  to  the  town  or 
district  caused  by  crime  arising  from  the  evils  described  and  enumerated 
as  the  third  head  of  expense.  The  degradation  and  suflTering  found  in 
these  poor  districts  have  a  permanent  effect  on  the  conduct  and  cha- 
racter of  thoutonds,  lessening  exertion,  relaxing  self-restraint,  pro- 
strating the  feelings  of  decency  and  self-respect,  and  hardening  the 
sufferers  agpainst  remonstrance  or  advice.  From  much  consideration  I 
am  led  to  believe  at  least  one-hulf  the  amount  of  crime  found  to  exist 
in  one  of  these  crowded  and  neglected  towns  arises  directly  or  indi- 


*  A1k>wiog  for  dcatha  in  infancy. 

t  It  appears  by  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Soutliwood  Smith, taken  before  the  Commis- 
BioD  in  1843,  that  in  the  London  Fever  llofipital  nut  more  than  one  in  seven  die  ; 
and  that  fever  arising  from  neglect  of  sanatory  measureSf  in  peculiarly  the  disorder 
attacking  those  grown  up,  nnd  the  heads  of  families;  those  attacked  between  20 
and  30  years  of  age  exceeding  those  of  all  other  ages  together,  on  an  average  of  four 
yean  and  2,537  cases.— fOV/r  Evidence,  j).  71.— l.)th  June,  1843. 

2  It  ia  estimated  that  every  person  lu  the  fever  hospital  at  Glasgow  loses  six 
weeks'  emplovment ;  and  the  cost  of  attcndanc«<  and  support,  where  the  parly  r«cis- 
vers,  is  calculated  at  1/.  per  case. — Rep=irt  oh  Sanatory  State  of  Labouritig  Ckutet 
tfAstii  ike  Afttropoih,  ^Tc,  p.  G. 

TOL.  I.  ^ 
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rectly  from  this  want  of  proper  regulations  to  prevent  the  evils  berore 
depicted. 

Now  let  us  apply  this  calculation,  with  all  reasonable  allowaBCP.tB 
a  town  of  20,000  inhabitants  with  a  mortality  of  3  per  cent.  The 
cost  of  the  crime  and  vice  of  4,700  vicious  characters  resding  in  Lim> 
pool,  with  a  population  of  220,000  persons,  and  a  mortality  of  3i  pff 
cent.,  was  calculated  at  700,000/.  per  annum.*  Liverpix)!  being  ah 
times  the  population  of  the  town  we  are  considering,  one-sixth  woqM 
be  the  proportionate  cost  of  crime  if  the  rule  of  proportion  only  vn* 
followed.  This,  however,  it  is  evident  would  be  a  great  overstriB- 
raent — 

1st.  Because  the  mortality  of  Liverpool  greatly  exceeds  the  town  la 
question,  whence  we  may  infer  greater  distress,  degradation,  and  dcfct 

2ndly.  The  pro|)ortion  of  population  between  a  very  large  and  i 
moderate-sized  town  is  not  a  rule  to  be  depended  on. 

Snily.  Liverpool  being  a  seaport  of  great  wealth  and  great  transit  of 
goods,  property  there  is  liable  to  more  than  ordinary  pillage. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  considering  the  cost  of  crime  in  the  smalkr 
town  as  one-sixth,  or  one- seventh  that  of  Liverpool,  amountinjr  to 
100,000/.  annually,  let  us  deduct  one-huif  on  account  of  the  populalin 
not  being  so  dense,  leaving  50,000/.  And  »gain,  let  us  halve  thisnn 
to  allow  for  the  greater  mortality  and  wealth  of  Liverpool,  learias 
25,000/.  Let  this  sum  again  be  halved  to  keep  quite  clear  of  exa|(gc^ 
ation,  and  we  shall  have  left  12,500/.  per  annum  as  the  cost  of  300fV 
400  idle  or  vicious  characters  in  the  town  in  question  (of  20,OM 
persons)  preying  on  their  neighbours.!  These  will  include  a  propw- 
tibn  of  vagrants  and  other  vicious  and  idle  charactera  conatantly 
circulating  through  all  our  populous  districts.§ 

I  have  before  stated  my  conviction,  that  where  the  mortality  amooli 
to  3*2  per  cent,  in  such  a  town,  one-half  the  cost  of  vice  and  eriw 
may  he  attributed  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  evils  before  depicted.  We 
shall  then  have  an  annual  loss  of  0,250/.  every  year,  arising  from  iImk 
causes,  in  the  town  we  arc  contemplating.  If  we  are  to  include  the 
expense  and  loss  arising  from  drunkenness  ||  consec}uent  on  the  poinii 
of  neglect  referred  to,  we  shall  greatly  increase  the  pecuniary  Inns  lo 
the  community  whose  state  we  are  considering. — ^The  account  ibn 


*  f7</e  Report  of  Constabulary  Commissioners,  p.  18.  This  estimate  MT 
thought  extravagant,  was  submitted  to  the  close  scrutiny  of  a  local  committee, tM 
found  to  be  behw  the  tntlh. — Report  of  the  Statistical  Society  of  Liverpool*  Ft^  ^ 
CommisMumerM  on  Omeiabttlary  Farce. 

t  The  number  of  depredators,  utfenders,  and  suspected  persons,  amounts  io  U* 
verpool  to  1  in  45  ;  but  in  the  city  of  Bath  is  1  in  37  ;  in  Bristol  I  in  31 ;  aiMl  i* 
Newcastle-on-Tyne  1  in  27. — Report  of  Constahuiary  CommisMioaerSf  p.  13. 

In  each  of  tlicn^e  towns  the  mortality  among  the  poorer  cluM*e»  is  very  hijrhiW- 
pecially  in  Bristol,  where  it  exceeds  3  per  cent  for  all,  and  in  Bath,  when  bei^; 
2*6  for  all,  it  must  exceed  3  per  cent,  for  the  poor. 

].  400  itersons  at  10«.  per  week,  one  with  anotlicr,  would  amount  to  10|800f. 

SritU  Report  of  Commission  on  Coiiatubulary  Force. 
It  wns  calculated   by  competent  authority,  that  10  years  asro  every  parsoB 
above  12  years  of  age  conHumed  on  an   average  one  gallon  af  spirits  per  amaVi 
but  now  a  galion  and  a  ha(f,-^Co/o»el  SyAei — Tran^actiont  S/atittieii  Socirty  rf 

The  quantity  of  spirits  consumed  appears  by  returns  to  have  trcb/ed  in  20  }eiTi< 
whibit  the  population  incrtattd  one-tAird.—  fu'ie  Ueturn^. 
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will  stand  thus  with  reference  to  such  a  neglected  town,  with  a  po- 
pulation of  20,000  persons  oncl  an  annual  mortality  amounting  to 
3  per  cent. : — 

Loss  of  the  labour  of  those  prematurely  cut  off,  as  before        £ 

stated,  per  annum    ......  6,500 

Loss  dnring  illness  of  those  who  recover    .  .  .  1,000 

Their  support  in  illness         .  .  .  .  .  1 ,000 

Cost  of  crime  and  vice  arising  from  the  same  causes  stated  6,250 

Total  per  annum  .        .  £14,750 

If  to  this  annual  amount  of  cost  arising  from  these  causes  we  add 
that  of  drunkenness  and  the  outlay  in  spirituous  liquors,  we  shall  find 
it  fearfully  increased.  It  is  calculated  that  the  amount  of  spirits 
annually  consumed  in  England  amounts  to  one  gallon  per  head  on  tlie 
whole  population,  and  is  sold  retail  at  about  12.^.  Qd.  per  gallon;  taken, 
however,  at  10^.  it  would  amount  to  a  cost  of  10,000/.  per  annum  in  a 
town  of  20,000  persons.*  At  least  half  of  this  may  be  laid  to  the 
account  of  the  causes  adverted  to,  and  would  add  to  the  14,750/. 
already  stated  5,000/.  more  each  year. 

I  have  here  said  nothing  of  the  cost  of  excesses  and  loss  of  time  in 
consequence,  or  of  the  cost  of  constables,  police,  prosecutions,  and 
gaols;  I  have  added  nothing  for  the  heavy  payments  made  by  the 
middle  and  humble  classes  tor  funeral  expenses  of  their  relatives  pre- 
maturely carried  off  by  the  mortality  described.t 

I  feel  confident  that  adding  these  additional  items  of  cost  to  those  I 
have  already  noted,  the  whole  may  at  the  least  be  estimated  at  20,000/. 
per  annum  in  the  city  described  of  20,000  inhabitants,  with  a  mortality 
of  3  per  cent.  \X  and  I  feel  assured  that  a  similar  calculation  may  be 
made,  and  will  be  found  below  the  truth,  for  every  town  and  district  in 
the  kingdom  in  the  same  stale.  We  have  then  a  city  ill-regulated, 
neglected,  and  unhealthy,  where  the  consequences  of  this  neglect,  and 
the  evils  engendered  by  it,  cost  the  conuniiiiity  (independent  of  the 
discontent,  degradation,  and  wretchedness  thereby  created)  the  sum  ot 
20,000/.  per  annum,  or  I/,  per  head  annually  on  the  whole  population; 
and  it  remains  to  try  whether  by  due  regulations  and  sanatory  improve- 
ments, at  a  much  less  annual  cost,  we  cannot  work  out  a  state  of  things 
of  quite  a  different  aspect  as  regards  the  physical  and  moral  state  of 
the  great  body  of  the  people,  and  as  regards  the  annual  rate  of  mor- 
tality, which  will  be  a  plain  criterion  of  their  alteration  for  the  better. 
If  we  reckon  the  number  of  persons  as  five  to  a  house  in  such  a  town, 
we  should  count  4,000  houses.  These  in  such  a  place  may  be  rated, 
one  with  another,  at  10/.  per  annum,  giving  a  rateable  value  of  40,000/. 
per  annum  ;  the  cost,  therefore,  of  the  neglect  and  evils  described,  will 


*  'Whether,  according  to  the  respective  habits  of  different  districts,  the  parties 
in  question  ini'ulged  to  excess  in  spirits  or  malt  liquor,  will  make  no  difference  in 
this  calculation. 

t  f^de  Mr.  GhadwicWs  ahic  statement  on  that  subject. — Supplement  to  Saiiatoiry 
Jnquiry,  1843,  also  Report,  1842,  pp.  172,  176. 

1  It  is  not  contended  that  the  whole  of  this  cost  falls  on  the  rate-payers,  or  even 
lohabitants  of  the  town  ;  it  is  shared  by  the  persons  and  distiict  around,  butequallj 
&1ls  on  the  country  at  large. 
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amount  to  a  sum  equal  to  a  rate  of  lOs,  in  the  pound  aunualk  on  il 
the  dwellings  in  the  whole  town,  i  feel  assured  then  that  it  ii  vitbii 
the  truth  to  lay  down  as  a  rule,  that  in  ever}'  place  where  the  mortilicy 
closely  approaches  3  per  cent.,  the  annual  cost  djrect  and  indind 
to  the  community  exceeds  1/.  per  head  on  the  populatiiin,  or  lOi. ii 
the  pound  in  the  rental  of  all  houses.  This  vast  annual  outlay,  tofcther 
with  an  incalculable  amount  of  suffering  and  guilt,  we  believe  maybe 
prevented  by  proper  regulations,  wisely  directed  and  firmly  enforced. 

Some  persons  have  taken  up  an  opinion,  that  however  ve  naj 
lament  the  suflTerings  caused  by  disease,  and  arising  from  the  sources 
described,  yet  that  the  severity  of  this  remedy  is  necessary  to  mlnii 
the  increase  of  population.  The  fallacy  of  such  opinions  have  bees  vdi 
pointed  out  in  the  supplement  to  Mr.  Chadwick*s  Report  on  Iiitenneit 
in  Towns.  (App.  No.  11,  p.  250.)  I  have  constantly  observed  when- 
ever the  mortality  was  high  in  close,  narrow,  neglected  courts  lod 
alleys,  there  the  children  swarmed  as  if  to  fill  up  the  places;  and  it 
has  been  demonstrated  again  ami  again,  that  a  liigh  mortality  in  u 
increasing  country,  only  leads  to  a  great  increase  of  births.^  Itcu 
be  shown  that  a  high  mortality  is  a  source  of  additional  cost  and  vtfte 
to  the  community,  and  compared  with  a  place  where  the  mnrtdity  ii 
by  proper  regulations  low ;  therefore  it  will  follow  that  capital,  and  the 
power  of  employing  labour,  will  accumulate  faster  where  the  mortality 
is  low  ;  and  thence  it  will  appear,  that  in  such  u  place  or  country  there 
will  be  a  constant  support  and  demand  for  a  larger  number  of  penou 
than  where,  from  a  high  mortality,  cost  is  augmented  and  the  increise 
of  capital  retarded.f 

The  consideration  of  effective  remedies  for  the  existing  evils  described 
is  a  task  which  will  properly  devolve  on  the  whole  Commission,  after 
due  deliberation ;  but  it  may  here  be  stated,  than  in  all  the  populoM 
towns  and  districts  visited,  the  state  of  which  is  before  narrated,  gfeit 
complaints  were  made  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  present  powen  sod 
provisions  for  drainage,  cleansing,  the  supply  of  water,  and  the  remoral 
of  nuisances ;  and  a  strong  desire  was  expressed  for  ihc  general  adoptioa 
of  sanatory  regulations,  and  some  system  of  periodical  inspectioi 
to  enforce  them.  The  necessity  for  some  general  law  to  watch  over  the 
erection  of  the  humbler  class  of  houses,  the  space  in  front  of  lheni,aiid 
the  conveniences  belonging  to  them,  seemed  also  admitted.  The 
expense,  difficulty,  and  delay  of  obtaining  local  Acts  for  any  of  tbcH 
purposes,  and  others  of  a  similar  nature,  was  oflen  complained  ot 
Jt  must  be  evident,  that  an  efficient  drainage  must  be  the  first  ftep  to  the 
sanatory  improvement  of  these  populous  places.     But  in  none  uf  tbeVi 

*  "  Tlie  proueness  to  marriage  or  concubinage  in  proportion  to  the  dei^rsdatiu^ 
of  the  parties  is  notorious,  and  1  anticipated,  from  tlie  fact,  an  abundant ofTipritp 
to  be  cairicd  off  by  premature  disease. ' — Rtv.  h'  Eiwint  account  o/ Baik^  m  JU^ 
Chadu'ick**  lit  port  on  the  Sanatory  Condition^  iS(C.  1842,  p.  IGU. 

t  ''Hie  disparities  in  the  rates  of  mortality,  and  coiiKequently  in  the  duration  of 
life  in  towns  and  pari»hos  where  the  climate  and  soil  are  nearly  the  same,  miut 
awaken  attention,  and  prove  that  the  present  ricessivc  moitality  is  nut  iuciitabk^ 
To  save  the  life  of  one  human  being  is  meritorious;  but  hcie  are  thtuisands  tu  Itt 
saved,  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  from  sickness  and  untintely  death,  frumthe^ 
of  children  aud  of  beloved  friends,  from  all  tlie  sufferings,  all  the  bitti*r  feeparatiMM 
which  every  oue  of  these  figures  signifies.'— Ff/JfA  AnMuai  Hepotl  of  ike  HtgitU^* 
Ofjtera/,l843,p,3l 
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except  Rirmingfham,  have  we  found  any  system  of  levels  from  a  common 
datum  or  point  laid  down ;  and  in  few  any  effective  and  comprehensive 
plan  acted  on ;  very  seldom  is  any  skilful  civil  engfineer  employed,  and 
the  discoveries  of  modern  science  (as  applicable  to  this  subject) 
are  generally  entirely  neglected ;  by  which  means  the  work  performed 
is  much  more  costly,  and  worse  done  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case. 
In  various  places,  and  in  several  parts  of  London,  the  rules  laid 
down  as  to  llie  junction  of  drains  from  the  humbler  class  of  houses  into 
the  main  sewers,  are  very  unjust  and  impolitic,  and  virtually  act 
as  a  prohibition.  In  some  towns  the  sewer-rate  is  laid  on  withoat 
reference  to  any  benefit  derived ;  and  in  others,  the  lower  class  of 
houses,  requiring  only  a  cheap  drain,  two  or  three  feet  in  depth, 
are  equally  taxed  with  houses  having  underground  rooms  or  cellars  re* 
quiring  deeper  and  much  more  co^^tly  sewerage.  An  efiective  sewerage 
seems  greatly  dependent  on  and  connected  with  a  good  supply  of 
water;  thej^e  two  important  departments  should  either  we  think  be 
under  the  same  authorities,  or  there  should  be  established  a  complete 
understandiiipr  between  them.  From  what  I  have  learnt,  I  feel  con- 
vinced, that  if  a  general  Act  were  passed,  giving  proper  powers  and 
facilities  for  the  establishment  of  water-works,  either  by  individuals,  com- 
panies, or  public  bodies  in  populous  places,  that  a  useful  investment  of 
capital  woukl  be  opened,  and  a  considerable  source  of  employment 
furnished. 

Some  suggestions  as  to  remedial  measures  were  furnished  in  the 
Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Health  of 
the  Poorer  Classes  in  Large  Towns  in  1840 ;  and  in  the  Report  from 
Mr.  Chadwick  on  the  Sanatory  Condition  of  the  Labouring  Population 
in  1842.  The  consideration  of  this  subject  will  form  one  of  the  most 
important  duties  of  the  Commission. 

We  learn  by  the  Report  of  the  Registrar-General*  that  in  some  neg- 
lecterl  districts  of  London,  the  annual  mortality  approaches  4  per 
cent,  on  the  population,  while  in  others  it  is  only  half  that  amount, 
or  less;  the  same  frightful  contrast  is  found  between  the  state  of  many 
of  our  large  towns.-f* 

The  result  of  inquiries  shows  that  the  same  difference  in  the  rate  of 
the  pace  of  death  exists  ofien  between  different  parts  of  the  same  town, 
and  this  chiefly  owing  to  the  neglect  of  sanatory  measures  within  our 
power.  Let  us  pause  for  a  moment  to  consider  this  difference  and  its 
consequences,  between  portions  of  a  city,  one  with  a  mortality  of  2 
percent.,  and  the  other  4  per  cent.  In  one  there  will  be  twice  as  many 
deaths,  twice  as  many  funerals,  double  the  suffering,  double  the  illness, 
double  the  grief  of  parting  friends,  double  the  sorrow  of  sad  survivors. 
There  will  be  twice  as  many  widows,  twice  as  many  orphans ;  twice  as 
many  who  have  been  cut  off*  in  their  days  of  strength  and  usefulness, 
before  they  could  repay  to  those  around  them  the  cost  and  care  of  thrir 
early  rearing. 

In  the  one  case  death  arrives  gradually  in  almost  its  natural  course, 
when  the  years  are  told  out,  and  the  task  of  life  is  nearly  over;  in  the 
other,  it  suddenly  seizes  its  victims  in  their  opening  youth,  in  the  strength 

*  Appendix  to  Fifth  Annual  Report,  page  233. 

f   Vide  ante^  p.  208.    The  mortality  of  the  poorer  dosses  in  the  worst  districts  of 
some  of  our  undraiaed  and  crowded  towns  must  amouat  to  5  ^t  ceuV 
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of  their  days,  or  wastes  tl:em  down  to  nothinn^ncss  by  varied  forms  of 
pestilence  (the  olTspring  of  neglect). 

What  are  the  consequences  of  this  difierence?  We  shall  find  the  rate 
of  mortality  one  p^reat  criterion  of  comfurt,  therefore  of  contentment,  of 
good  conduct,  of  moral  habits,  of  intelligence,  docility,  usefulDCH, 
and  value. 

In  the  one  case  vie  shall  find  a  population  having  little  to  coinplaiao( 
ready  to  attend  to  advice,  having  had  time  to  learn  and  to  think,  hanif 
experience  from  lengthened  life,  and  being  valuable  subjects,  docile  ad 
industrious,  possessing  that  chief  safeguard  against  tumults  or  disorders 
'*  the  ho|^  of  improving  their  condition.''  In  the  other  will  be  (buiJ 
a  body  consisting  in  great  measure  of  the  young,  who  cannot  repay 
their  supf^ort;  a  large  proportion  of  the  rest  will  be  inexperievoed, 
untaught,  untii^'d,  having  had  no  time  to  learn  or  to  think.  All  willbi 
more  or  less  reckless,  and  hard  in  mind  and  conduct;  they  bavebeci 
formed  by  the  constant  course  of  circumstances  around  them ;  poisoi 
to  the  mind  and  to  the  body  has  been  the  course  of  their  only  educatkia 
Their  maxim  will  be  the  heattien  maxim  of  old,  '*  Eat  and  drink, 
to-morrow  we  die ; "  forced  by  their  necessities  to  labour,  experiena 
and  docility  will  be  wanting;  they  will  not  husband  their  wageii 
but  seek  for  excitement  in  intemperance,  or  low  sensual  indulgenoei; 
their  consumption  of  i^pirits  will  be  ten  times  that  of  the  happier  clasi. 
The  gratification  of  their  animal  passions  will  he  their  chief  object; 
illicit  connections  will  he  formed;  early,  ill-assorted  marriages  will  take 
place,  without  any  chance  of  a  provision  for  offspring :  thence  will  ari«e 
multitudes  of  sickly  and  neglected  children,  pressing  into  the  places 
of  those  early  victims  just  departed,  and  to  be  cut  off  by  the  w» 
melancholy  process : — and  thus  the  scene  revolves.  This  class  will 
eagerly  join  in  riots  or  disturbances,  partly  for  the  sake  of  excitementf 
and  because  they  have  not  that  best  security  for  good  conduct, — theiu)!* 
of  improving  their  condition. 

To  one  or  other  of  these  classes,  or  to  some  gradation  between  theo, 
the  great  mass  of  our  labouring  people  'Sn  populous  cities  pent," 
belong.  From  the  concurrent  testimony  of  all  thinking  person* 
it  is  now  known,  that  the  circumstances  which  chiefly  influence  in  these 
points  their  "  weal  or  woe*'  are  within  reach  of  well-devised  legislation, 
duly  enforced  by  benevolent  superintendence:  such  a  course  seemt 
called  for  alike  by  humanity  and  true  policy. 

In  concluding  this  Report,  I  cannot  but  express  my  earnest  con- 
viction, that  the  evils  described  are  most  extensive  and  increasing;  that 
they  tend  to  depress  and  degrade  very  large  bodies  of  the  humbler 
classes,  and  will  go  far  to  account  for  the  lamentable  increase  of  com- 
mitments for  crime  of  late  years. 

R.  A.  Slakev. 
January^  1844. 
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Rbtukivs  in  reply  to  Questions  issued  by  the  Commission,  1843, 

from  Committees,  headed  by — 


BiRlflNGBAM 


Wolverhampton 

DUDLBY    •      .      . 

Kidderminster  . 

BiLSTON    .       .      . 


Wednesbury      •     •     .     . 
Walsal 

BuRilLKM 

Shelton  and  Hanley  .     . 

LONGTON  

Newcastle  under-Lymb  . 

Chester 

AVrexham      

Shrewsbury       .     .     .     . 

West  Bromwich      .     .     . 

Gloucester 

Droitwich    .     .    '.     .     . 


The  Mayor,  James  James.Esq-,  and  a  Gott- 

mittee. 
D.  Hill,  Esq.,  J.P.,  and  Committee. 

—  Fletcher,  Esq^  and  Committee. 

T.  Hallen,  Esq.,  Town  Clerk,  and  Committee. 
James  Loxdale,  Esq.,  the  Vicar  and  Com- 
mittee. 
Kev.  —  Cartwright,  and  Committee. 
The  Mayor  and  a  Committee. 
Mr.  D.  Ball,  and  Committee. 
From  a  Committee  of  Inhabitants. 

—  Yonncr,  Esq.,  and  Committee. 
H.  Hall,  Esq.,  Mayor. 

The  Mayor,  Dr.  Da  vies,  and  Committee. 
Kev.  —  Cunliffe,  J.  P.,  and  Committee. 
The  Mayor,  J.  J.  Peele,  Esq.,  Town  Clerk, 

and  Committee. 
Mr.  Sweeting,  Inspector  of  Police. 
The  Mayor,  and  a  Committee. 
Medical  Men,  and  Commissioner's  Notes. 


T 


PofmUtion 
in  IMl. 


Morta- 
lity 
I»er  eciit. 


Birmingliam 
Aston  .     .      .     < 
Wolverhampton 
Dudley     . 
Kidderminster 
Bilston    .     . 
WaUal    .      . 


Newcastle  -  under  - 
Lyme 


-under-  1 
•     •     •   J 


Chester 


Shrewsbury   . 
Gluucc:iter     . 


138,187  2-7 
f; 0,928  .  2-2 
80,722  I  2-8 
86.02S 
2U.048 


34,274 


2*6 
2-6 


18,285 
14,152 


2-6 

2-8 


Excess 

over  2  per 

cent,  in 

Thre« 

Yean. 


2,7J8 

1,846 
1,488 


2,056 


373 


•  • 


Local  Retora. 


Population  • 


Borough  and  Forei 

.  • 

f  1831—8,500 
]   1841—10,000 

;|    Increase,  16 

j  I      per  cent. 


Mortality, 
per  oiot. 


•  ■ 
l^n,>eparate 


2-8 
2*8 

715,  near  3 
percent. 

• . 


The   following  Table   has   been  transmitted   from  the   Registrar- 
General 's  OfBce: — 
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SvppUnient. 


Return  of  the  Population  in  1831  and  16il  ;  AnnuallncreattiT 
Population  per  Cent. ;  the  Deaths  in  Ave  Years ;  and  the  Aniiual  nte 
of  Mortality. 


8ab  dUtricU. 


Topulatioa. 


1331         1841 


Shelton  (parish)  .     •     . 
Lon^n,  Lane  End,  and 
Bottetlow   •     .     .     . 
Wed  nesbury  ^parith) .     . 
Bur»lem  (paruh)       • 
Hanley  (tub-district) 
Wrexham  (ditto).     •     • 
Stourbridi^  (ditto)    . 
We«t  Bromwicli  (parish) 
Dudley  (ditto)      •      .     . 
Kidderminster  (town)      • 


}, 


9,267.11,955 
9,673  ,l2,i25 


8^37 
•  12,714 

8,001 
10,656 
13874 
15.327 
23,043 
17,913 


.11,625 
,16.091 
I  9,621 
11,960 
1 7,597 
26,121 
31.232 
17,711 


Annual 
Incre«M 
per  ecnt. 

183MI. 


De«tlit  in 
FireYeara. 

183M-42. 


2-6 

25 

3-3 
2-4 
19 
1-2 
2-4 
5-5 
31 


1,660 

1,667 

1.432 
1,937 
1,149 
1,435 
2,067 
2,966 
3,614 
1,916 


Moitalfcr. 


Annual 
percent. 


2-814 

2717 

2-538 
2-461 
2-430 
2-426 
2-402 
2-386 
2-381 
2160 


Oar 


39 


41 
41 
41 
4i 
43 
4i 
48 


Letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Slaney  on  the  Slate  of  the  Courts  m 

Birmingftam. 

Dear  Sir,  Birmingham^  November^  1643. 

My  principal  motive  for  now  addressing  you  is  to  point  oat  ihi 
necessity  for  the  extension  of  salutary  powers  to  the  state  of  the  levdud 
repair  of  the  courts  a^  well  as  their  drainage.  Since  1  had  the  pleamre  of 
seeing  you  in  BirrainKham  I  have  visited  167  of  the  courts,  with  the  firv 
of  ascertaining  their  condition  in  these  respects;  and  the  result  of  tin 
observations  taken  and  recorded  on  the  spot  is  that,  out  of  that  number  88 
are  bad,  both  as  regards  their  level  and  diainage;  120  are  quite  out  of 
repair  ;  44  are  good  as  to  their  level,  but  bad  as  to  their  drains  ;  while  31 
are  crood  as  to  their  drains,  but  defective  in  their  level ;  while  23  only  ntff 
be  said  to  be  in  a  perfect  state.  Against  many  I  have  written  the  wwi 
disgraceful,  and  a  few  1  have  the  pleasure  of  recordinc:  as  exct'llent.  Thm 
you  will  perceive  that  a  court  may  be  well  supplied  with  drains,  but  theie 
may  l>e  rendered  of  no  avail  by  the  court  being  oadly  levelled  ;  other  courti 
will  be  well  laid,  but  their  drains  will  be  defective;  while  both  the  leveltad 
the  draintige  may  be  good,  but  rendered  ineffectual  by  the  state  of  rrptir, 
permitting  large  pools  of  stagnant  water  to  remain  after  heavy  rains,  non 
whence  exhalations  proceed  which  mix  with  the  atmospherical  air,  by  which 
the  dwellings  of  the  workpeople  are  sup])lied. 

The  destructive  influence  to  health  of  air  impregnated  with  these  exbsl- 
ations  is  pointed  out  by  all  medical  writers,  but  it  is  particularly  notiecdby 
Sir  John  Pringle,  in  his  work  on  diseases  of  the  army,  and  also  by  Sir  Gilbert 
Blane  in  his  observations  on  the  Walcheren  fever:  in  these  instances,  flM 
fatal  i)oison  was  inhaled  in  its  most  concentrated  form  ;  when  taken  n  ^ 
more  diluted  form  its  effects  are  less  severe,  as  witnessed  in  the  ague,  which 
formerly  prevailed  in  a  very  severe  form  in  our  fenny  districts,  but  which  ii 
now  become  almost  extinct  by  the  superior  and  more  efiectual  drainige 
employed.  Now,  although  these  effects  are  not  so  visible,  or  so  immedH 
a^ely  injurious  to  health  in  the  badly -constructed  courts,  I  cannot  havetoj 
doubt  in  my  mind  but  that  it  does  produce  an  effect  more  or  less  injtnriotf 
to  health.  I  remain,  dfar  Sir, 

Your  ol)edient  servant, 

J7.  A.  Slaney,  E^q.  Jamks  Russell* 
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STICAL  Report  of  ft  Survey,  made  with  the  view  of  ascertain- 
he  statf^  as  to  Level,  Drainage,  and  Repair,  of  202  Courts, 
;d  in  the  Streets  lyinp^  between  Summer-row  and  Snow^hilly 
a  portion  of  the  older  part  of  Birmingham. 


Numlxtr 

of  Courts 

visitt^d 

in  each 

Street. 

10 

Defective 
in  proper 

level. 

many 

with  tjood 

Drains. 

4 

InsiifO- 
ci»?nt 

Drain*, 

b'.:t  nianv 

^ell  le' 

veiled. 

EfTective 
both  in 

level  and 

Drainage, 
but  out 

of  Repair. 

In  bad 
state  of 
Repair. 

Excellent 
botli  as 
regards 
I^vel, 

Drainage, 

and 
Repair. 

Dia- 

gracefal 

Ckmrts. 

Ireet    . 

4 

3 

•  • 

•  • 

ket-street 

1 

1 

1 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

harles'Street  . 

12 

.'S 

2 

4 

•  • 

I-8treet     . 

19 

8 

8 

9 

14 

2 

le»-strcct  •      , 

4 

1 

1 

2 

•  • 

•  • 

street  . 

8 

4 

3 

3 

•  • 

•  • 

in -street  . 

G 

2 

5 

1 

•  • 

•  • 

treet  • 

8 

5 

5 

2 

6 

•  • 

•  • 

j-hill   .      .     . 

7 

5 

4 

•  • 

6 

•  • 

2 

street 

9 

5 

4 

G 

7 

•  • 

•  • 

treet  . 

24 

12 

U 

9 

22 

2 

treet  •     . 

47 

17 

IS 

8 

26 

11 

6 

ta-street   , 

10 

6 

6 

2 

6 

•  • 

harles-street . 

16 

11 

11 

3 

13 

1 

?et       .      .      . 

4 

2 

2 

4 

•  • 

1 

;ve-8treet  . 

I 

1 

•  • 

1 

•  • 

•  • 

reet     .     .     , 

11 

6 

3 

10 

•  • 

•  • 

te-»treet    . 

5 

2 

2 

3 

1 

Total  .     .     . 

202 

96 

97 

59 

139 

19 

15 

owiiijr  TaMe  exhibits  tlie  Ratio  of  Mortality  to  Population  in 
veral  Registrars'  Districts  in  the  Borough  of  Birmingham,  in 
jars  1841  and  1842:— 


Mnitnlity  wx  Ceut. 
to  Population. 

a  me  of  District. 

Parish. 

1841. 

1842. 

ita 

2-15 

1-96 

In  pari!>h  of  Birmingham. 

rpe*       .... 

2 -02 

2-5G 

Ditto. 

y  t 

2*69 

2-39 

Ditto. 

1 

2-23 

2-02 

Ditto. 

lip 

2-4 

2*49 

Ditto. 

^r 

2-56 

2-55 

Ditto. 

•tin 

2-61 

2-3 

Ditto. 

mas 

2-17 

2-66 

Ditto. 

/ood       •     •      .      • 

1-82 

2-1 

Ditto. 

d  and  Bordesley    . 

2-13 

2-15 

Part  of  Aftton  parish. 

ton  and  NechelU   . 

2  • .') 

2-42 

Ditto. 

ton 

1-51 

1-43 

Whole  of  parish  of  Eldgbaston* 

Ligh  of  Birmingham 

2-54 

2-48 

district  of  St.  George  includes  the  general  hospital  and  the  infant  asylum, 
of  the  Birmincrham  workhouse, 
district  of  St.  Mary  includes  the  Birmingham  workhouse. 


■alul 


Svpptement. 
ObxrvaUoni  on  tJie  preceding  Slaiemtnt. 

bote -mentioned  ettablitbment*  are  ubI  included  in  th(i  (IMmmM  rf 
u  iKtlricU,  u  it  would  lead  lo  errunmu  condniioni  u  ta  Ibe  coMpaMnc 
of  tlie  district*,  but  the  whole  i)  included  in  tlie  mtuentu  m  m 
igli  ul  BirmiagrhBin.  The  low  laleaf  mortmlitj  in  the  piriih  of  Kctgt«M 
donbltem  attributable  to  ■  generoui  lupply  of  Tood  and  clothing  anoagM  i  car 


vely  u 


AlthT  Cl 


wellDi 


Tlie  dirtcicli  uiied  fur  the  purpuses  ot  legiitralian  of  birthi  and  deathi.  In  Bi^ 
mint^hini,  arc  aibitrat^  diviiiotn.  oTiginnlly  foimed  fur  collection  of  piXM-nlBL 
They  a.n  uot  co-PXt«iiive  nith  any  p^riihea  of  the  Mune  name*. 

Hbkht  Knair. 


E^lraclfrom  a  Letier.  dated  29tk  December,  1843,  from  namtf  Wo- 

ion,  Eiq.,  Mayor  of  Birmingham,  a<idrtued  to  the  Secrtlanf  of  At 

Health  of  Tment'  (Jommssion. 

"Although  in  Ihis  borough  much  hu  been  done  in  the  proM««(iN- 
provemenl.  jet  much  alill  remitins  lobe  done;  we  have  still  mutycfavW, 
narrovr,  and  inconvenient  streeli  &nd  passiu;e«,  iinfavouj'itbJe  Klike  totk 
health  and  convenience  of  the  inhaliitants;  and,  I  believe,  other  Ui|t 
maniifacturinK  boroughs  must  be  in  a  similar  situation. 

"  The  greatest  obstacle  to  improvement  is  the  trouble  and  expenae  rf  tb-' 
taininj;  a  separate  Act  of  Parliament  for  each  occasion;  but  if  inAd 
were  pa*Kd  enabling  all  town  councils  to  ettect  improvements,  anil  r)^ 
lale  newly- projected  litrects,  under  the  sanction  of  Her  Majesly'sSeottBT 
of  Stale  for  the  Home  Di^partment,  or  ot'a  Botird  of  Commissionei* UBM 
for  that  purpose,  I  feel  persuaded  that  the  proeresiive   improvunept  rf 


Dbathb  in  the  Wolverhampton  Union  for  the  Three  Years  1840-41. 


Tonu^il..      iIbJO 

M\ 

ThrttVfnn. 

5- 

'='•"13,. 

JlmuU 

w.-d^fll-ia'   . 

rs! 

1 

fiai         ti3i* 

esn       a.-,- 

368         OTllL'l 

1,879 

ana         ti 

ThB  I'nto.  Him 

■i02i 

IDlh 

ji;,9i3 

M.JLi^             2S 

S^lilry  in  ll>c  buio^ieli  uT  Wultprhmaiplun.  Init  -llhln  Ibr  SnprTiiXradi^ul  llri;itlt»'>  dbuW.  »t 


SwpjjtemeHt. 
CITY  OK  CHESTER. 


i.it^ 

NnmbeinrDnllurai 

.ImV«™™Uiik 

ToUl 

or 

At*. 

ua-    1    iB. 

ll.WBlL 

Jn»,  i  JaiH. 

Jn«., 

Tbna 

<«* 

C'lTIIEDUt.  DlTImON. 

, 

1 

St.  o.->i<i'*  p»i.h  . 

5,930  j  1,221 

39 

I'3      127 

Ml  ,     467 

136 

PrmncMofCrhedrall 

3J9  !       74 

«nd  AblwjrCourt    .f 

PMi,h  of  St.  P«f  r      . 

817  ■     IGl 

2B 

39  ^     20  i     li  ;       70 

28 

P«timhvf  St.  Bridget  . 

67.t  1     14U 

■a 

2i  ,     lis        17 

S3 

18 

P«riJ>orSt.Matiin  . 

449  \     103 

6 

r.  .    u  1   u 

40 

13 

PwiibofllqljTiinitT 

2,9G0  j     59-2 

-13 

84       ?j  j     G4 

2l-3 

7-1 

ll.iUU  JW9I 

164 

314  .  251  1  -260 

b55 

281 

1 

1 

iS 

Citj  Gaul  .... 

S9       .. 

"4       '.'.        "1 

"5 

"2 

Worklwu«      .     .     . 

a9H      .. 

69       S?       ■•4 

176 

59 

InHrmaiT  .... 

7.1       .. 

40       5i  1     26       127 

4J 

1I,CJ5         .. 

466  1  3--iG  1  .111 

1.103 

~3%7~ 

Casti.i  DlTISlCW. 

1 

^           , 

I'art  ofGrrat  Bonf[h- 

i 

ton      (exrlun«    o( 

751  {     IGO 

29 

28       23  i     16 

67 

22 

Coaoty.  198j     .      . 

] 

j 

ParUh     or    6t   John 

<ilKlu<K<lff       8,.itl*l 

6,929    l,-IR^ 

94 

219      198  ,  156 

373 

191 

Bou«l>ton)       .      . 

Pariili  <>r  St.  Mary      . 

2,97S  :     617 

87 

91 

101   '     7fi 

271 

90 

HurUhut  St.  Michael 

GJ4  ,     IJU 

16 

15 

■i\  ■     Ifi 

32 

17 

PdriibufSt.OIare     . 

430  '    wa 

16 

IG 

11  ;    7 

34 

11 

11,709  \-i.im 

^Ai 

~^{ 

354      271 

997  i  331 

IniTlTCTIUHI. 

i 

Female  fen  itODtiart  . 

14  !     .. 

..  i .. 

Chatet  Caitle      .     . 

4t6i     .. 

■■ 

'10 

3         IG 

'20     'I'o 

13, IM  \     .. 

3SJ  ■  3:.7  1  2S7   1  1,026  ,   Wl 

rCBllicdmll 
T..,,|.  J    D"i»i«m 
^''"''"  JL-a,ireDi-i 

11,653   1      .. 
Il!,l59        .. 

466  '  3^6  '  311     I,1G3 
3S2     357  j  2"  i  1,026 

23,814       .. 

Sie  1  713  j  fiSB    2,189 

729' 

October  A,  1843. 


Thomas  Pahkv, 
SiipsrinlenJeiil  Regiiitw, 
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GLOUCESTER. 

Return  of  the  Number  of  Deaths  Registered  within  the  Borotigh  of Cto- 
ct&ter*  durinirthe  Years  1840.  1841,  1842,  and  to  1  st  December.  1841. 
showing^  thu  Number  of  such  Deaths  that  have  occurred  durini^  thoK 
periods  of  Consumption,  Epidemic,  Endemic,  and  Contafpious  Diflnmi 
and  from  other  Causes,  with  the  Annual  Ratio  per  Cent,  of  Mortality « 
the  Population,  according  to  the  Census  of  1841. 


Nnmber  of  Deaths. 


Year. 


:     Under 
.  Kire  Yean 

!        of 
:       Age. 


Total 
Number 

of 
Dnitha. 


1840 I  190 

1841 '  190 

1842 ■  173 

1843  (to  Ut  December)    .  |  135 

Totals    •     •     .  I  688 

Average   Annual  Morta-V 

lity,  &c.,  in  thri*e  years  >'  175*65 
and  eleven  montlm  •     •  J I 


447 
393 
430 
351 


By  Con- 

*ani|ition. 


82 
57 
87 
63 


1*621 


289 


413-87 


73-78 


By  EpidraUc 
Kodenic. 

and  (kmtaglow 
Diarun. 


171 

131 

135 

99 


194 

m 


189 


536 


136-85 


796 


12B*S 


Ye«r. 


Pupulalion. 


In 
1S31. 


1840 

IMI 

1842 

1843  (to  1st  December)  . 

Average  Annual  Morta-l 
lity.  &c.y  in  three  years, 
and  eleven  months  .     .J 


13,C8G 


In 

19(1. 


14,869 


Ratio  of  Murtallty. 


By  CoQ- 
fiimptiun. 


I  Di..ease«.    ^■■*»** 


T«ld. 


*  CompriHing  tlie  pariMbes  or  places  of  St.  Aldate,  St.  Catherine,  St.  John  Baplirti 
St  Mary-de-Crypt,  St.  Mary-de-GrHce,  St.  Mary-de-Lode, St.  Michael.  St.  Nichi4aT 
St.  Owen,  Holy  Trinity,  Littleworth,  and  so  much  of  the  hamlets  of  Bartoft  St 
Micbaeb  Bartun  St.  Mary,  and  South  Hamlet  as  lie  witliia  the  Parlitmsotiiy 
bounds  of  the  borough  of  Gloucestor. 

f  Exceeding  2*8  percent,  on  the  imputation  on  average  of  three  years.— R*A.& 

Gloucester,  December  7,  1843. 


My  dbar  Sir,  Gloucester,  November  23,  1843. 

In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  bejr  to  state  briefly  the  result  of 
my  observations  on  the  sanatory  condition  of  Gloucester. 

I  would  premi'^e,  that  the  surest  method  of  testing  this  condition  would 
Ih'  to  ascertain  the  rate  of  mortality,  and  the  pro|)ortion  of  sickness,  whether 
epidemic,  endemic,  or  casual,  occurring  in  the  several  districts  and  parts  of 
the  city.  The  duration  of  life,  v^ith  reference  to  locality  and  occupaHimn 
might  be  learnt  from  an  examination  of  the  books  of  the  district  re/^istran. 
The  amount  of  sickness,  however,  could  not  be  determined  with  any  exart- 
ness,  partly  liecauae  the  atttistici  ol  ovur  m«<i\c»\  c\\%x\\:\t^  vi^^vr^  ^v^^dim^ 
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y  bccaii-e  a  vast  amount  of  disease  among  the  poor  docs  not  come 
ler  medical  observation  or  treatment. 

fin^,  therefore,  prepared  at  present  with  this  class  of  facts,  in 
ation  of  our  case,  I  will  merely  alhtde  to  the  main  causes  of  the 
unhealihiness  of  the  population. 

lie  defect  of  sewerage.  There  are,  in  this  place,  no  common 
Trut',  there  are  sewers  belonging  to  two  or  three  public  buildings, 
I  not  assert  that  some  private  houses  may  not  have  taken  advantage 
sewers,  as  others  have  of  the  old  water-courses  which  permeate  the 
jt  there  is  no  general  sewerage,  and  none  at  all  in  the  worst  part 
y.  Yet  Gloucester  presents  remarkable  facilities  for  this  most 
improvement.  Elevated  in  the  centre,  the  t: round  fa'ls  by  an 
:Iivity  on  one  side  towards  the  Severn,  and  in  other  directions 
brooks  and  water-courses  running  into  the  Severn.  Many  of  these 
Lirses,  and  all  the  ditches  in  the  suburbs,  are  in  the  most  horrible 
iginabie.  Filled  with  black,  stagnant,  half  fluid, half  solid,  contents, 
he  eyes  and  noses  of  passengers,  and  constantly  emitting  miasmatic 
)ns.  I  could  point  out  ditches  of  this  kind  all  round  Gloucester. 
ler  approaching  this  city  in  the  summer  miirht  detect  it  by  its 
smell,  lor  some  distance  before  entering  its  streets. 
is  a  necessary  result  of  the  want  of  public  drains,  few  even  of  the 
ses  contain  water-closets;  where  there  are  any  water-closets,  either 
:  or  cesspools  have  been  sunk  at  the  back  of  the  houses,  or  com- 
ons  have  been  opened  with  some  of  the  open  ditches  or  covered 
n  the  neighbourhood.  The  houses  of  the  tradespeople,  even  in  the 
I  streets,  are  frequently  without  privies.  Many,  to  my  knowledge, 
y  tubs  covered  with  seats,  and  kept  i?i  the  cellars!  These  tubs 
ed  out  and  emptied  by  night  into  the  Severn,  or  an  adjacent  brook, 
as  is  thought  necessary.  The  effect  of  such  a  nuisance  in  the 
the  health  of  the  inmates,  1  need  not  add,  is  most  deleterious; 
practice  of  carryinii;  al)out  the  contents  of  these  tubs,  privies,  and 
»  by  night,  contaminates  the  atmosphere  of  the  whole  city, 
'he  dwellings  of  the  poor  necessarily  suffer  the  most  from  this  state 
.  The  closeness  and  filth  of  most  of  the  alleys,  lanes,  and  courts, 
scription  ;  I  would  name  especially  those  in  the  Island,  Quay-street, 
bottle-lane,  and  the  more  modern  streets  and  alleys  in  the  neigh- 
1  of  Sweel'bnar-s\rQki\,  so  called  I  suppose  from  one  of  the  deepest, 
and  most  fetid  open  ditches  in  the  city,  which  runs  through  half 
it  of  this  street. 

3f  the  drains  in  these  places  are  on  the  surface.  In  several  courts 
3nly  one  privy  common  to  all  the  inhabitants.  I  am  told  that  in 
I  one  large  pit  belonging  to  a  court  in  Quay-street,  soon  after  the 
three  labourers  lost  their  lives  from  the  pestilential  vapour. 
Durts  are  for  the  most  part  closed  at  the  farther  extremity,  and 
nings  into  the  street  are  small  and  not  readily  detected.  liemoved 
ervation,  having  no  thoroughfare,  without  a  possibility  of  ventila- 
1  frequently  without  a  pump  or  any  supply  of  fresh  water,  these 
>ntain,  as  in  other  towns,  the  dirtiest  and  most  immoral  characters. 
also,«iis  might  be  expected,  the  foci  of  disease.  The  ravages  of 
era  were  almost  confined  to  the  hcalities  I  have  named.  At 
iirumain  all  its  forms,  diarrhoea,  dysentery,  and  fever,  are  the  pre- 
liseases.  An  unusual  number  of  children  die  of  marasmus  from 
ic  disease. 

in  extensive  distri;  t  called  New  Town,  in  an  open  and  airy  part  of 
rl>s,  consists  chiefly  of  small  wooden  or  mud  cottages,  built  on  the 
?  clay  of  the  Severn  valley,  with  one  or  two  small  rooms,  all  on  the 
hor,  and,  as  elsewhere,  without  drainage.  These  miserable  huts  are 
i  both  cold  and  damp.  Ophthalmia  and  intermittent  fever  are  very 
t  here. 
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51h.  The  lode:in&:-houses,  especially  in  T^alher-botfle-lane,  are  at  liadtt 
in  any  town  which  has  undergone  a  statistical  invest i^^at ion.  It  reqniia 
stronir  nerves  and  a  strong  stomach  fo  examine  them.  I  have  seea  t 
small  r«)omi  in  which  14  men,  women,  and  children  are  allowed  to  lietf 
night,  allowing^  only  ahout  100  cubic  feet  to  each  inmate ! 

6th.  Many  of  the  smaller  new  streets  are  unpaved,  unlighted,  and  in- 
passable  by  carriages.  The  space  between  the  houses  is  occupied  with 
heaps  of  refuse  and  pools  of  muddy  water.  I  can  at  once  call  to  mnri 
eight  or  nine  streets  in  this  condition.  In  these  streets,  as  in  closed  courtly 
the  inhabitants  are  invariably  in  a  degraded  condition,  morally  airf 
physically. 

'rhe  paving  throughout  Gloucester  is  bad.  The  gutters  and  surface 
drains  in  all  the  more  ancient  and  narrow  street  are  very  imperfect,  asi 
the  passenger  is  constantly  liable  to  step  into  one  of  the  small  half-coneetM 
collections  of  stagnant  water  which  infest  his  path. 

71  h.  The  state  of  the  grave-yards  of  this  city  is  very  deplorable.  7m 
have  recently  been  closed  from  the  absolute  impossibility  of  cramminf  say 
more  corpses  into  them.  One  of  these  (St.  Michael's)  has  been  raiMd,bf 
the  accumulated  remains  of  centuries,  to  a  level  of  six  feet  above  tite  ikkv 
of  tho  church  !  I  could  mention  several  facts  relative  to  the  burial -grouirfi 
of  St.  John's,  St.  Mary  de  Crypt,  and  St.  Mary  de  Lode,  which  show  the 
necessity  of  putting  a  stop  to  tn/ra-mural  sepulture,  except  in  existiag 
vaults. 

I  beg  to  remain,  dear  Sir,  respectfully  and  faithfully  yours, 

H.  W.  RUMWT 

W.  IL  Hyett,  Esq, 
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REPORT  on  the  SANATORY  CONDITION  of  BRISTOL.  * 
Bt  Sir  H.  T.  De  La  Beche,  and  Dr.  Lyon  Platfaib. 


Situation. — Comprising  Clifton,  the  Hotwells,  Bedminster,  and 
other  suburbs,  under  the  general  head  of  this  city,  Bristol  stands  cm 
ground  of  very  variable  elevation  and  furm.  From  Clifton,  on  the 
west,  where  St.  Vincent's  rocks  and  other  cliffs  rise  above  the  Avon, 
land  of  200  or  250  feet  in  height  ranges  eastward  to  Kingsdown,  pre- 
senting, as  a  whole,  a  somewhat  tabular  character.  Clifton  is  diiefly 
situated  on  this  table  land,  upon  which  also  stand  Berkeley-square 
and  other  buildings  at  the  head  of  Park-street.  At  present  TyndaFa 
Park  separates  this  portion  of  the  town  from  that  which  may  be  included 
under  the  general  name  of  Kingsdown,  but  it  is  reported  thai  build- 
ing^ will  shortly  be  erected  on  this  open  space. 

A  somewhat  sharp  slope  descends  from  the  high  ground  to  the  south- 
ward, and  upon  this  a  large  portion  of  the  city  is  built,  comprising  m 
chief  part  of  the  Hotwells,  and  the  lower  parts  of  Clifton,  Park-street, 
and  the  streets  adjacent,  with  a  large  mass  of  buildings  situate  between 
the  ground  bordering  the  Frome  river,  and  extending  thence  by  the 
Horse  Fair,  to  the  southward  of  Stokes  Crofl. 

A  minor  elevation  keeps  the  line  of  Clare,  Corn,  and  Wine  streets, 
and  proceeds  thence  by  Narrow  Wine-street,  and  St.  Peter's-street  to 
Castle,  Old  Market,  and  West  streets.  From  this  minor  rise  of  land, 
the  ground  descends  on  one  side  to  the  Frome,  and,  on  the  other, 
to  the  old  course  of  the  Avon,  now  occupied  by  the  floating  har- 
hour.  Another  minor  elevation  occurs  at  RedcliflT,  supporting  Redcliff 
church,  and  includes  Redcliff-hill  with  many  adjacent  streets,  lanes, 
and  courts. 

The  remainder  of  the  town,  comprising  some  parts  of  the  Hotwells, 
m  district  around  College-green,  (itself  on  a  slight  elevation,)  Queen's- 
square,  the  course  of  the  Frome,  a  large  block  of  buildings  of  the 
Temple  district,  with  others  in  St.  Philip's  and  St.  Paul's,  and  a  portion 
of  Bedminster,  is  on  low,  and,  for  the  most  part,  flat  grounds. 

That  portion  of  the  Avon,  a  tidal  river,  which  once  divided  Bristol 
into  two  unequal  parts,  was  converted  into  a  floating  harbour,  and  m 
new  cut  was  made  for  the  passage  of  the  river  waters ;  the  lower  part  of 
the  Frome,  one  enlarged  for  the  purposes  of  commerce  at  a  former 
period,  being  included  in  this  floating  harbour.  The  waters  of  the 
Frome  are  conducted  by  means  of  a  culvert  under  a  long  line  of  quay, 
and  under  the  floating  harbour,  near  Princes-street  bridge  to  the  new 
cut,  near  the  gaol. 

The  country  to  the  southward  of  Bristol  is  formed  of  minor  hills 
and  undulating  ground,  rising  gradually  towards  Dundry-hill,  about 
700  feet  above  the  sea.  The  elevated  land,  upon  which  Ciiflon  and 
the  higher  parts  of  Bristol  are  built,  ranges  westward  to  the  Bristol 
Channel,  at  Clifden,  the  Avon  flowing  through  the  Cliflon  gorge,  and 
cutting  off  the  town  in  that  direction. 

Including  Clition,  a  large  part  of  this  city  is  on  elevated  land,  or  on  m 
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slope  havingr  a  southern  aspect,  with  a  fair  proportion  on  minor  eleri- 
tions,  while  an  area  of  less  extent  than   might  at  first  be  supposed  is 

flat  and  low. 

Climate. — ^This,  which  necessarily  has  so  much  influence  upon  the 
structure  of  buildings  for  protection  from  it,  requiring  more  or  less 
provision  against  damp  and  cold,  and  often,  according  to  its  character, 
more  or  less  aiding  the  injurious  effects  of  stagnant  filth,  open  drains 
and  the  like,  is  very  variable.  Tables,  showing  the  temperature  of 
Bristol,  have  been  carefully  kept  at  the  Institution  in  Park-street,  itom 
1827  to  1842  inclusive,  (16  years,)  and  of  the  fall  of  rain,  and  of  the 
number  of  rainy  days  for  the  same  period. 

A  knowledge  of  the  annual  mean  temperature  only,  53"*  Fahrenheit, 
at  Bristol,  conveys  but  a  faint  idea  of  the  variations  of  temperature  at 
this  place,  where  we  find  a  range  from  a  mean  temperature  for  January, 
from  32^  in  one  year  (1838)  to  41"*  in  another  (1834).  As  a  whole, 
the  climate  cannot  be  termed  cold,  in  comparison  with  many  others 
in  Great  Britain,  as  the  means  for  the  following  months  for  the  16 
years  above  named,  will  show. 
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The  fall  of  rain  is  also  very  variable,  even  the  mean  annual  quantity 
for  the  year  differing  from  29*54  inches  (in  1832)  to  37*91  (in  1&3S). 
Yet  taking  the  average  mean  at  about  32*92  inches,  it  is  evident  that 
wilh  care  a  great  quantity  of  soft  water  may  be  tanked  for  domestic 
purposes ;  a  mode  of  storing  soft  water  too  much  neglected  in  Great 
Britain,  where  so  much  might  be  thus  rendered  available. 

In  many  parts  of  Bristol,  the  tanking,  or  otherwise  storing  of  rain 
water  is  not  neglected,  so  tliat,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  rain  water  is 
turned  to  account.     From  the  tables  at  tlie  Institution  it  appeurs  that 
the  fall  of  rain  is  distributed  over  many  days  in  the  year,  varying  in  the 
16  years  from  141  to  184,  the  annual  mean  for  that  time  being  161 
daysi  or  about  four-nintha    of  the  year.     Including  fogs  and  mists, 
rainy  weather  prevails  for  more  than  half  the  year,  and  the  climate,  as 
might  be  expected  from  its  geosrraphical  position,  is  often  damp  at 
other  times,  so  that  the  climate  of  Bristol  may  in  general  terms  be  cha- 
racterised as  mild  and  somewhat  damp.     The  mildness  of  the  chmate 
is  necessarily  of  great  importance  to  the  poor  man,  saving  him  that 
expenditure  in  clothing  and  fuel  which  the  dampness  may  not  require 
to  be  provided  ;  but  it  will  be  evident  that,  in  close  ill -ventilated  locali- 
ties, such  as  many  courts  and  lanes  are,  this  kin<l  of  climate  is  one 
requiring  well-ventilated  houses  and  streets,  with  great  attention  to 
drainage,  and  the  careful  provision  against  slow  moving  open  sewers  and 
stagnant  waters  impregnated  with  filth.     The  prevalent  winds  are  froin 
the    west  and   south-west.     These   sweep   through  Clifton    and    the 
higher  parts  of  Bristol  freely;   as,  indeed,  from  the  position  of  these. 
Wealities  do  most  other  wind«.    Frum  the  arrangements  of  the  streets  in 
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the  lower  parts  of  the  city,  that  portion  of  it  has  not  equal  ftdvi^ntagefl  ; 
so  that  in  this  respect,  independently  of  differences  in  exposure  to  tb^ 
sun  and  of  temperature  from  different  heights,  Bristol  and  its  suburbs 
\ary  materially.  The  temperature  recorded  at  the  Park-street  Insti- 
tution would  chiefly  correspond  with  that  of  the  lower  portions,  of  tht 
town,  and  be  higher  than  that  experienced  at  CliAon,  and  in  the  morti 
elevated  localities  of  the  city. 

Though  there  are  gas  and  some  other  works  evolving  noxious  vapours, 
or  much  smoke,  on  the  western  parts  of  the  town,  the  bulk  of  these  is  to 
the  eastward  ;  so  that,  regarded  as  a  whole,  Bristol  may  be  considered  as 
rather  fortunate  in  the  position  of  those  manufactories  which  ^ect 
noisome  vapours  and  great  volumes  of  smoke  into  the  air,  the  chief  part- 
of  them  beings  thus  on  the  leeward  part  of  the  town,  and  the  vapours 
and  smoke  carried  away  from  it. 

Geological  character  of  the  ground  on  which  the  city  and  mburbg  ar^ 
built. — Mr.  William  Sanders, F.G.S.,  being  so  intimately  acquainted  with- 
the  geology  of  the  district,  having  indeed  completed  a  very  detailed  and 
accurate  map  of  it  for  the  Ordnance  Geological  Survey  of  Great  Britain* 
he  was  requested  to  supply  us  with  an  account  of  so  much  of  the  geology 
of  Bristol  as  might  be  useful  to  the  Health  of  Towns  Commission,  the 
character  of  surface,  more  especially  as  regards  dryness,  or  damp,  and 
wet,  and  the  nature  and  supply  of  the  spring  waters  being  so  intimately 
connected  with  the  kind  of  rocks  occurring  beneath.* 

By  reference  to  the  accompanying  map  of  Bristol  it  will  be  seen  th^t 
Mr.  Sanders  has  traced  upon  it  the  boundaries  of  the  various  rocks  as 
they  come  to  the  surface;  thus  showing  at  a  glance  tlie  geological  cha- 
racter of  the  ground  in  the  different  parts  of  the  town  and  suburbs. 
The  mode  in  which  these  rocks  occur  beneath,  relatively  to  each  other, 
will  be  seen  by  the  accompanying  section,  one  taken  in  a  line  crossing 
Clifton  and  Bristol,  from  Durdham  Down,  (near  the  Clifton  turnpike.) 
by  Richmond-terrace,  Berkeley-place,  Brandon-hill,  Great  George- 
street,  College-street,  College-green,  Trinity -street,  Princes-Street, 
Queen's-square,  Redcliff-hill,  Somerset-street,  and  the  new  cut  to  Pyle- 
hill. 

The  following  is  a  brief  account  of  the  rocks  upon  which  Bristol  itnd 
its  suburbs  stand  : — 

MountaiUy  or  Carboniferous  Limestofie, — Composed  of  numerous 
compact  marble  limestone  beds,  from  a  few  inches  to  several  feet  thick, 
with  some  occasional  shales,  the  upper  portion  containing  grits  or  hard 
sand-stones. 

This  rock  is  traversed  by  so  many  fissures,  and  the  dip  of  the  beds 
is  so  considerable,  (as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  section,)  that  the 
water  falling  on  its  surface  readily  finds  a  passage  through  and  amid 
the  beds,  and  is  discharged  at  or  near  the  sea  level,  along  lines  of  the 
chief  fissures,  or  of  the  fractures,  technically  termed  faults,  in  the 
shape  of  copious  springs. 

The  intermixture  of  hard  sandstones  or  grits,  shales,  and  limestones, 
in  the  upper  part  of  this  rock,  is  favourable  to  the  retention  of  water 

•  The  term  roc*  ig  to  be  here  understood  in  its  geological  ijense,  and  therefore  u* 
induding  beds  of  sands,  dsyti  and  gravels,  as  well  as  the  hard  mineral  subitaacss 
usuaUy  to  called. 
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among^  the  beds  in  some  places,  more  pariicularlj  where  (he  shale 
prevails ;  and  it  may  be  then  obtained  by  wells. 

Millstone  Grit. — This  name  is  given  to  a  series,  about  1000  feet 
thick,  of  sandstones  or  grits,  chiefly  hard,  mingled  with  some  beds  of 
clay,  fonnd  principally  in  the  middle  of  the  group,  bat  more  or  km 
dispersed  through  it. 

From  the  arrangement  of  the  beds  and  their  composition,  water  ii 
retained  among  them,  and  sometimes  thrown  out  as  springs,  as  at 
Jacob**  Well. 

Coal  Measures. — ^These  consist  of  beds  of  sandstones,  shales,  and 
clays,  in  I  erst  ratified  more  or  less  with  seams  and  beds  of  coal.  FnNn 
their  mode  of  occurrence,  these  beds  also  hold  water  among  them. 

To  these  rocks,  which,  by  reference  to  the  section,  will  be  observed 
to  be  tilted  up  at  a  considerable  angle,  succeed  others  which  rest  moie 
or  less  horizontally  upon  them.  The  lowest  of  these  is  a  mass  of  rolled 
or  angular  fragments  of  the  subjacent  rocks,  cemented  by  a  magnesich 
calcareous  cement,  the  whole  known  as  Magnesian  ConglomeraU  and 
Limestone,  The  map  shows  the  areas  occupied  by  this  rock,  a  fair 
section  of  which  is  to  be  seen  rising  above  the  float,  near  St.  Augus- 
tine's Church.  The  rain  water  easily  percolates  through  these  beds  to 
those  beneath,  or  is  retained  in  minor  cavities  in  them. 

Red  sandstones  and  marls,  forming  a  part  of  the  New  Red  Sa^ 
stone  Series,  as  it  is  termed,  occur  in  the  ascending  order  of  suocessioa 
above  the  magnesian  limestones  and  conglomerates,  and  indeed  are 
much  intermingled  with  them. 

Hard  rough  sandstones  prevail  in  the  lower  part  of  this  series,  as 
developed  at  Bristol,  supporting  softer  red  sandstones,  which  form  the 
rock  upon  which  a  considerable  portion  of  the  city  is  built.  Red  marls 
prevail  in  the  upper  part  of  this  series,  but  little  of  the  town  seems 
built  upon  them.  The  interatratiiicatian  of  the  marls  or  clays  aod 
sandstones,  is  highly  favourable  to  the  retention  of  water  in  these  rocks, 
and  accordingly  it  is  abundantly  obtained  from  them.  The  lias^  a  mix- 
ture of  thin-bedded  limestone  and  marls,  constitutes  so  small  a  portuHi 
of  the  area  under  consideration  that  it  may  be  neglected. 

More  modern  drifted  clays,  sands,  and  gravels,  chiefly  known  as  allu- 
riumy  follow  the  course  of  the  Frome  and  Avon,  forming  low  grounds. 
Mr.  Sanders  ascertained,  from  wells  or  borings,  that  the  alluvial  drifts 
in  Temple  parish  and  Queen's-sqnare  consisted,  in  the  descending  order, 
of  from  25  to  30  feet  of  dark-blue  or  gray  clay,  locally  containing  thin 
beds  of  peat;  and  that  beneath  this  clay,  sand,  siit,  and  gravel,  the 
latter  occupying  the  lowest  part,  from  5  to  10  feet  thick,  were 
found. 

The  whole  of  the  alluvial  beds  appear  to  be  saturated  with  water. 
Wells,  in  the  clay,  interfere  but  slightly  with  each  other,  as  there  is  not 
a  free  communication  for  water  between  distant  parts  in  this  substance; 
but  the  beds  beneath  (sands  and  gravels)  are  so  porous,  that  the  water  in 
tliem  may  be  regarded  as  forming  one  large  sheet  easily  flowing  among 
these  sands  and  gravels. 

Looking  at  the  mode  of  occurrence  and  the  character  of  these  various 
rocks,  and  at  the  form  of  the  surface  ground,  the  chief  part  of  Bristol 
may  be  regarded  as  naturally  dry.  The  low  alluvial  grounds  following 
the   courses  of  the  Frome  and  Avon   are  the  principal  eioeplioos. 
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>J'either  the  nature  of  the  rocks  nor  the  character  of  the  surface  offers 
obstacles  to  an  eifectual  drainage  of  the  town  and  suburbs,  more  parti- 
cularly as  a  considerable  rise  and  fall  of  tide  would  prevent  evea  the 
ow  flats  from  the  accumulation  of  sewage.  The  greater  part  of  the 
ouu  may  be  regarded  as  extremely  well  situated  for  drainage. 

Floods, — Although  at  extraordinary  high  spring-tides  the  waters  of 
he  Avun,  when  in  flood,  become  checked  beyond  the  new  cut^  and  thus 
spread  over  the  lower  lands,  this  chiefly  happens  to  those  localities 
Ahich  are  above  the  town,  in  the  direction  of  St  Philip's  Marsh,  and 
he  check  being  removed  at  the  ebb,  the  waters,  ponded  back  by  the 
idt*,  are  released.  Thus  such  floods  cannot  long  remain,  and  the  check 
o  their  discharge  is  only  temporary. 

The  discharge  of  the  Frome  in  Rood  is  not  so  easy,  flowing  as  it  does 
hrough  alluviul  lands  at  a  somewhat  higher  level,  until  near  the 
Roating-harhour.  Passing  into  the  town,  its  waters,  in  flood,  meet 
ivith  much  obstruction,  ihough  there  is  an  ingenious  arrangement  of 
^ates  to  allow  of  such  surplus  waters  of  the  Frome  as  cannot  pass 
through  a  culvert  into  the  new  cut,  to  be  discharged  into  the  float. 
rhe  consequence  is,  that  the  lowest  grounds  near  the  course  of  the 
Prome  sufl'er  frofn  floods ;  obstructions  to  the  discharge  of  which  are 
Kesented  in  the  town  itself. 

Sewerage  and  Cleansing, — The  paving,  cleansing,  and  lighting  of  the 
!ity  and  liberties  of  Bristol  are,  by  an  Act  passed  in  1806,  vested  Id 
ihe  ma}  or  and  aldermen,  who  by  warrants  directed  to  the  church- 
wardens of  the  several  parishes,  and  to  the  guardians  of  the  poor  of  the 
uastlu  Precincts,  require  such  churchwardens  and  guardians  to  assemble 
:he  householders,  rated  to  the  church  and  poor,  within  their  respective 
parishes,  the  householders  to  elect  10  persons  in  the  respective  parishes, 
[having  either  40/.  per  annum  real  estate  in  the  city  and  liberties,  or 
1000/.  personal  estate,)  out  of  whom  the  mayor  and  aldermen  select 
:wo  for  each  parish  and  the  Castle  Precincts,  who  shall  be  the  Commis- 
sioners for  paving,  cleansing,  and  lighting,  for  two  years  after  ttieir 
ippointment. 

The  churchwardens,  neglecting  or  omitting  to  return  lists  of  house- 
lolders,  the  mayor  and  aldermen  in  General  Quarter  Sessions  nominate 
md  appoint  at  their  discretion  such  householders  within  the  parishes 
md  Castle  Precincts  as  may  be  duly  qualified. 

The  Commissioners  going  out  of  ofhce  at  the  expiration  of  the  time 
x)r  which  they  are  appointed  are  re-eligible,  but  not  compellable,  to 
»erve  for  two  appointments  in  succession :  should  they  refuse  to  take 
he  appointment  upon  them  when  first  elected,  ,they  not  only  pay  a 
penalty  of  20/.,  but  are  also  liable  to  be  again  nominated  and  elected 
it  the  next  ensuing  appointment  of  Commissioners. 

The  Commissioners  appoint  a  treasurer  and  such  other  officers  as 
hey  may  consider  necessary,  whose  salaries  arc  sanctioned  by  tiie  jus- 
ices  of  the  city  and  county,  and  who  are  not  allowed  to  receive  fees. 

The  Commissioners  possess  the  power  to  construct  and  alter  such 
sewers  and  drains  as  they  may  think  proper,  excepting  those  which 
.he  Directors  r>f  the  Bristol  Dock  Company  have  authority,  under  the 
Act  of  the  43rd  of  George  III.,  to  form  and  alter;  but  they  have  no 
power  to  compel  the  owners  of  houses  to  drain  into  them.  Persons 
irishing  to  deliver  drains  from  their  houses  into  the  public  seweca  cblm^ 
\o  8o  at  their  own  coBt^  and  the  draiua  muat  be  couft\nx<&\«&  >xu^^x  ^^ 
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direction  of  the  Commissioners  or  their  a^ent.  Any  person  mikini 
private  drains  into  the  public  sewers,  without  the  knowledge  or  eoa- 
trary  to  the  directions  of  the  Commissioners  or  their  agrent,  forfeits  SOL 
over  and  besides  the  expenses  of  altering  and  removing  any  such  printe 
drain,  according  to  the  direction  of  the  Commissioners  or  their  agent 
Alterations  or  repairs  of  private  drains  are  under  the  direction  of  the 
Commissioners,  and  made  at  the  cost  of  the  owners  or  occupiers  of  ihi 
lands  or  houses. 

For  raising  money  to  carry  out  the  objects  for  which  the  Commis- 
sioners  are  appointed, they  certify  yearly  the  sum  that  maybe  necessarj 
to  the  justices  in  sessions,  who  are  empowered  to  order  and  appoint 
such  sum  to  \ye  raised  on  all  land,  houses,  &c.,  within  the  city.  The 
mayor  and  aldermen  proportion  out  the  sum  required  upon  each  parish 
and  the  Castle  Precincts,  according  as  the  money  is  raised  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  poor.  The  churchwardens  and  overseers  of  the  po(f 
of  the  Castle  Precincts  assess  and  collect  the  rates,  and  receive  threepeoec 
in  the  pound  on  the  money  assessed  and  paid. 

The  accounts  of  the  Commissioners  are  audited  annually  by  thejoi- 
tices,  who,  if  they  think  fit,  may  order  the  publication  of  them  in  two 
or  more  of  the  Bristol  newspapers. 

The  rates  are  paid  by  the  tenants  or  the  occupiers  of  premises,  and 
a  moiety  of  such  rates  are  allowed  them  by  their  landlords,  unless 
special  agreements  are  made  between  landlord  and  tenants  to  the 
contrary.  In  case  of  any  disputes  between  out-goinp^  and  in-comiii^ 
tenants  respecting  the  proportion  of  rates  to  be  paid,  two  justices  of 
the  city  and  county  of  Bristol  are  authorized  to  apportion  the  rates 
between  them. 

By  an  Act  of  the  3rd  of  George  IV.,  the  Commissioners  were  em- 
powered to  repeal  the  then  existing  rules  and  bye-laws,  and  to  make 
and  pass  others.  A  Committee  of  Inspection  is  appointed,  and  consists 
of  nine  Commissioners,  five  of  whom  retire  every  six  months,  and  are 
replaced  by  five  others.  No  Commissioner  on  this  Committee  is 
allowed  to  view  and  report  upon  any  defect,  reparation,  or  alteration  ii 
any  place  wherein  he  may  be  personally  interested. 

The  surveyor  is  ordered  to  keep  a  daily  journal  of  the  works  be 
inspects,  to  be  produced  before  the  Committee  of  Inspection  and  the 
General  Board.  With  regard  to  sewers,  whenever  any  sewer  is  open 
for  cleansiuir  or  repairs,  he  is  directed  to  enter  in  a  book,  called  the 
Sewer  Book,  a  particular  description  of  each  sewer,  slating  all  par- 
ticulars respecting  it,  so  as  to  afford  an  accurate  account  of  it ;  and  durinj; 
the  progress  of  any  such  work,  to  examine  the  maps  of  sewers,  and 
correct  them  where  necessary,  every  new  sewer  being  laid  down  by 
him  on  the  maps. 

Among  the  duties  of  the  "  inspector,"  he  is  required  to  visit  the 
several  districts  on  the  days  appointed  for  the  scavengers'  attendance 
therein,  and  to  see  that  the  streets,  lanes,  &c.  are  properly  swept,  and 
the  soil  and  the  ashes  of  the  inhabitants  be  taken  away  in  due  time.  He 
also  is  directed  to  keep  a  daily  journal,  to  be  exhibited  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  Inspection,  and  to  attend  at  least  once  in  every  day  at  the 
Office  of  the  Commissioners,  to  enter  in  his  daily  journal  any  complaints 
which  may  have  been  made. 

There  ia  no  public  survey  of  the  town  comprehending  a  system  of 
fereb  from  a  ccmimoa  datum  for  th«  Tegu\al\ofi  oC  \\kft  ^«\fv«L^Qt  tt^Sua 
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structural  arrangements.  The  accompanying  sketch  of  the  arrabge- 
ment  of  the  sewers  of  Bristol,  laid  down  upon  the  large  siz-siieet  map 
of  Ashmead,  would  appear  to  be  the  first  ever  attempted.  For  thia  we 
are  indebted  to  Mr.  William  Sanders,  aided  by  the  information  of  Mr. 
Armstrong,  the  surveyor  to  the  Commissioners  of  Paving  and  CleaDaing, 
who  in  the  most  handsome  manner  directed  their  surveyor,  and  other 
officers,  to  afford  us  every  information  in  their  power. 

Partial  maps  exist,  and  the  general  situations  of  the  sewers  are  known ; 
but  it  will  be  only  by  degrees  that  the  surveyor  can  become  acquainted 
with  them  in  proper  detail,  as  the  work  of  repair  and  examination  can 
be  carried  out. 

Tlie  order  for  the  ''  Sewer  Book,"  is  dated  24th  January,  1841»  atid 
it  does  not  appear  that  other  than  very  incomplete  records  of  the  aewera 
were  previously  kept  The  present  sewerage  being  the  result  of  works 
carried  on  for  several  centuries,  without  regard  to  any  fixed  system^ 
except  that  of  getting  the  sewers  into  the  old  courses  of  the  Firome  and 
Avon,  in  the  way  considered  most  convenient  for  the  time  being,  the 
present  drainage  is  in  little  accordance  with  any  general  and  e&ctiils 
system  which  might  now  be  devised  for  the  town  ;  and  supposing  such 
a  system  to  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Commissioners,  it  would  require 
both  much  time  and  expense  to  have  it  properly  carried  out. 

It  is  but  justice  to  the  Commissioners  to  state  that  they  evince  evei7 
desire  to  get  the  general  sewerage  of  the  city  into  ah  effective  state,  and 
that  their  surveyor,  Mr.  Armstrong,  is  an  efficient  officer;  biit  the  com- 
plication of  the  old  sewers,  the  interruption  to  the  free  discharge  of 
many  sewers  by  the  Floating-harbour,  and,  as  it  is  understood,  the 
absence  of  the  proper  amount  of  funds  for  any  operations  on  an  ex- 
tended scale,  considerably  cripple  their  exertions. 

The  whole  of  the  sewerage,  anterior  to  the  construction  of  the  Floating- 
harbour,  in  1809«  was  arranged  for  delivery  into  a  tidal  river,  so  that 
when  the  new  cut  was  made  (see  map)  from  the  Hotwells  to  St.  Philip's 
Marsh,  for  the  passage  of  the  Avon,  and  the  old  course  of  the  river 
between  these  points  was  converted  into  a  Floating-harbour,  nearly  the 
whole  sewerajre  of  the  city,  as  regarded  its  delivery  into  the  tidal  river, 
was  disorganized,  and  the  sewage  thrown  into  the  stagnant  waters  of 
the  Floating-harbour. 

It  would  appear  that,  afler  the  damming  up  of  the  old  channels  of 
the  Avon  and  Frome  in  1809,  disagreable  smells  were  emitted  firom 
the  stagnant  waters  during  warm  weather,  which  were  considered  to 
engender  disease  ;  frequent  applications  were  made  to  the  Dock  Com- 
pany and  other  public  bodies  to  remedy  the  evil,  and  many  plans  and 
suurgestions  were  offered,  but  the  Directors  refused  to  move  in  the 
matter,  stating  that  the  execution  of  such  plans  was  not  within  their 
line  of  duty,  and  that  they  possessed  no  powers  for  the  purpose  by  the 
Act  of  1803,  under  which  the  float,  Ac.  had  been  formed.  Daring  the 
hot  summer  of  1825  the  float  became  so  offensive  that  the  inhabitants 
complained  loudly;  there  was  much  controversy,  and  eventually  the 
Commissioners  of  Sewers  took  up  the  subject,  and  considered  that,  under 
the  37th  section  of  the  Dock  Act,  the  Directors  were  required,  at  the 
charge  of  the  Company,  to  alter  and  amend  the  sewers  of  the  city, 
as  might  be  necessary  from  the  change  of  conditions  produced  by  the 
floating  harbonr. 
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The  Directors  resisted  this  interpretation  of  the  Act,  stating  that  liiey 
had  completed  a  sewer  at  Castle  Pill,  throupfh  Bread  and  Avon  strMli, 
into  the  Avon,  above  the  dam  at  Temple  Meads,  the  only  sewer  tlKj 
were  compelled  to  make. 

In  consequence,  in  1826,  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  applied  fori 
writ  of  mandamus  requiring:  the  Dock  Company  to  construct  the  necct* 
sary  works.  The  case  was  arp:ued  in  the  Court  of  Kiniir's  Bench,  ind 
the  writ,  after  much  litigation,  obtained  in  18*27.  There  were  afl^vin 
made  in  this  matter  by  some  of  the  chief  medical  men  of  the  city  to  the 
effect  that  the  effluvia  was  not  unwholesome. 

In  consequence  of  the  mandamus,  the  sewag:e  falling  into  the  Fromc, 
above  the  Stone  Brid're,  now  passes  throu<;h  a  culvert  earning  off  the 
Frome  waters,  uith  the  filth  discharired  into  it  above  thebrid^.  bf 
Broad  Quay  and  beneath  the  Floatini^-harbour  at  Prince's-street  Bridge, 
to  the  new  cut  near  the  gaol.  A  small  amount  of  sewage  is  also  takes 
up  at  the  Docks  near  the  Butts,  and  is  carried  beneath  the  flott,a 
large  sewer  not  far  distant  being  permitted  to  deliver  itself  into  the  floit 
These  and  the  sewer  crossing  near  Marsh  Bridge  constitute  all  that 
bas  been  yet  done. 

A  mass  of  sewage  is  still  discharged  into  the  waters  of  the  Floatinf- 
harboiir.  The  chief  part  of  the  crowded  districts  of  Temple  and  Reddif 
districts  so  drain.  The  map  shows  the  mouths  of  16  sewers  of  those 
districts,  some  of  them  large,  thus  emptying  themselves,  independenlly 
of  the  tilth  thrown  into  the  float  from  the  houses  which  immediately 
adjoin  it.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  float,  18  sewers,  of  which  toae 
are  large,  thus  deliver  themselves ;  and  seven  more  empty  themselvei 
into  k  between  the  Butts  and  the  Stone  Bridge  at  the  head  of  the 
Frome  branch  of  the  float,  two  uf  which  are  large,  one  draining  the 
district  between  the  Butts  and  College-street  and  places  adjacent,  tod 
the  other  the  district  between  Hanover-street  and  Berkley-square,  iadu- 
ding  Frogmore  and  Park  streets. 

Some  of  these  sewers  get  so  full  of  filth  at  their  mouths  that  wbei 
the  float  waters  are  let  out  it  is  necessary  to  cut  and  rake  away  the 
accumulations.  A  bank  of  filth,  a  yard  high,  is  found  in  the  maia 
sewer  between  Bath-street  and  the  float,  when  the  waters  of  the  latter 
are  let  out.  All  the  ends  of  the  sewers  intended  to  deliver  their  contents 
into  the  old  tidal  river,  at  levels  beneath  tbut  at  which  the  float  waten 
are  usually  kept,  are  necessarily  ponded  back  to  that  level ;  yet  mneh 
of  the  filth,  by  its  pressure,  seems  to  slip  into  the  bed  of  the  float,  judging 
from  the  gaseous  emanations  passing  through  the  water,  which  are 
observable  at  the  mouths  of  many  of  the  sewers,  particularly  in  warm 
weather. 

It  is  stated  that  the  sewer  which  drains  Park-street  and  others  is 
that  direction  is  so  checked  by  the  flout  waters  that,  when  it  discharge! 
itself  into  them,  it  is  ponded  back  for  40  yards;  and  that  when, during 
storms,  a  body  of  water  finds  its  way  into  this  sewer,  it  has  burst  into 
the  cellars  of  Hanson-street. 

The  course  of  the  Frome,  after  that  river  enters  among  the  houses  of 
the  town,  may  be  regarded  as  the  chief  sewage  nuisance  in  Bristol 
Into  it  is  discharged  a  large  mass  of  the  filth  of  the  town,  and  it  may 
be  considered  as  a  great  open  sewer  until  it  reaches  the  Stone  Bridge, 
where  it  enters  the  culvert  above  mentioned — a  very  ingenious  contriv- 
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i  of  flood-gates,  allowing'  the  surplus  waters  in  floods  to  escape  into 
adjoining  branch  of  tlie  Floatinp:-harbour,  while  the  preEsiire  of  the 
ers  in  the  latter,  at  other  times,  keeps  them  closed,  and  the  Frome, 
1  its  charge  of  sewage,  passes  into  the  culvert 
i^hen  the  waters  of  the  Frome  are  low,  as  generally  happens  in 
jiier  and  autumn,  the  stench  from  the  course  of  the  Frome  is  great, 

the  inhabitants  of  the  houses  adjoining  it,  mostly  of  the  poorer  class, 
carcely  any  others  will  live  iu  them,  describe  it  as  at  times  making 
n  turn  sick,  and  to  be  such  as  to  compel  them,  as  much  as  pofisilile, 
lose  their  windows  and  doors  against  it. 

t  has  been  proposed  to  arch  over  this  part  of  the  Frome,  and  thus 
onvert  it  into  a  main  sewer ;  the  space  above  to  be  formed  into  a 
d  street,  the  present  wretched  courts  and  other  tenements  adjoining 
sing  removed.  A  part  of  it  has  been  arched  over  for  the  new  bride- 
i ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  so  very  obvious  an  improvement  for  the 
l(h  of  the  town  may  not  be  neglected. 

t  is  but  justice  to  the  surveyor  of  sewers,  Mr.  Armstrong,  to  state 
;  he  has  proposed  to  remedy  nmch  of  the  mischief  produced  by  the 
t,  by  reversing  that  part  (the  chief  part)  of  the  drainage  of'  the 
nple  and  Redcliff  districts  which  is  now  discharged  into  the  float, 
by  carrying  it,  by  means  of  a  tunnel,  beneath  RedciifT-hill  into 
new  cut.  Tiiis,  if  properly  carried  out,  would  be  a  most  important 
»,  and  relieve  a  populous  part  of  the  town,  abounding  in  miserable 
ilities,  from  much  wretchedness.  The  rock  of  which  Redcliff-hill  is 
ned  (red  sandstone)  could  be  readily  excavated,  and  a  fair  reversed 
obtained  for  the  whole  area  to  be  benefited. 

V^ith  respect  to  the  form  of  sewers,  as  these  have  been  constructed 
ich  different  times,  without  reference  to  any  system,  much  variety  is 
be  expected,  and  is  found.  The  forms  of  sewers  used  by  Mr. 
Qstrong  are  either  oval  or  circular,  and  appear  to  be  well  adapted  to 

situations  in  which  they  are  placed.  When  he  can  obtain  it,  he 
fers  a  fall  of  1  inch  iu  5  feet;  and  he  states  that,  in  some  parts  of 

town,  he  can  only  get  1  inch  in  30  feet.  He  prefers  that  the 
ateral  should  empty  themselves  into  the  main  sewers  at  from  6  to  12 
les  above  the  bottom  of  the  latter,  with  a  slope,  at  the  actual 
irtiou,  to  the  bottom.  He  approves  of  flushing,  though  he  has  not 
lerto  employed  it ;  but  intends  to  do  so  when  possible  and  desirable. 
.  Armstrong  states  that  much  more  mischief  than  might  at  flrst  sight 
mpposed  is  caused  b}  the  rats  in  old  sewers,  boring  through  them 

letting  out  their  contents  in  various  directions.  He  suggests  that 
snever  a  new  street  is  made,  the  Oommissioners  should  have  power 
construct  a  main  sewer  in  it,  and  to  compel  each  house  to  form 
roper  and  effective  drain  into  the  main  sewer  according  to  the  sur- 
3r*8  plan. 

^caverigering, — ^The  city,  or  that  portion  of  it  which  is  under  the 
trol  of  the  Commissioners  of  Piiving  and  Cleansing,  is,  as  regards 
Fengering,  divided  into  six  districts,  for  each  of  which  there  is  a 
irat^  contractor,  who  engages  to  clean  the  streets  and  take  away 
es,  dust,  &c.  twice  in  each  week. 

Q  the  city,  it  would  appear  that  the  scavengers  are  not  bound  to 
m  the  foot  pavements ;  and  therefore,  the  courts  being  considered 
bot  pavements,  the  scavengers  do  not  enter  them.    When  the  Var 
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habitants  of  these  courts  desire  to  remove  the  refuse  and  ashes  nkidb 
accumulate  in  them,  they  must  convey  such  refuse  io  boxes.  baBketSia 
by  other  means  to  the  adjoining  streets,  there  to  be  removed  by  then* 
veiigers.  In  consequence  of  this  want  of  attention  io  the  court^tbn 
are  often,  more  especially  in  the  poorer  districts,  in  a  filthy  slate,  whUe 
the  streets  may  be  described  as  generally  well  cleansed. 

In  the  houses  of  the  more  easy  classes  there  is  a  fair  provision  fortk 
reception  of  ashes,  to  be  taken  to  the  scavengers'  carts  when  they  gi 
their  rounds,  but  in  the  poorer  houses  ash-bins  are  much  neglecteiL 

There  would  appear  to  be  no  fixed  places  for  the  deposit  of  the  toiii 
refuse,  the  scavenger  contractors  discharging  their  carts  wherever  Ihq 
may  be  permitted  and  it  may  be  found  most  convenient  for  the  tine 
The  screened  ashes  arc  usually  sold  to  the  masons,  and  the  remaindci 
of  the  refuse  is,  for  the  most  part,  employed  for  horticultural  lo^ 
agricultural  purposes.  The  general  value  of  the  town  refuse  is  vs* 
known,  each  contractor  selling  to  the  best  advantage  and  not  furnisbing 
any  accounts. 

Unfortunately,  the  power  of  the  Commissioners  only  extending  to  tJM 
ancient  limits  of  the  city  and  its  liberties,  and  there  being  apparcBtl} 
little  or  nothing  beyond  the  ordinary  parish  arrangrements  iu  force  ii 
the  out-parishes  and  suburbs,  the  sewerage  and  cleansing  of  these  onl- 
parishes  and  suburbs  are  much  neglected,  and  of\en  very  defective,  ci- 
peciallyin  localities  inhabited  by  the  poor.  In  Cliflon,  though  chiefh 
composed  of  handsome  houses,  inhabited  by  persons  in  affluent  ini 
easy  circumstances,  the  want  of  proper  sewerage  is  deplorable.  HtDge 
of  handsome  houses,  otherwise  well  appointed,  have  nothing  hat  a 
Kystem  of  cesspools— -of\en  the  holes  from  which  the  stones  for  building 
the  chief  and  rough  parts  of  the  houses  have  been  taken.  There  K 
indeed  a  sewer  down  two-thirds  of  the  Royal  Crescent,  with  onefron 
Caledoiiia-piace,  falling  into  another  from  Siou-hill,  which  Beens  abo 
to  drain  a  part  of  PrinceVbuildings  in  its  passage  over  the  cliSs  to  ibe 
river.  A  sewer  comes  down  from  Saville-place  and  houses  adjacent; 
and  in  the  direction  of  Richmond-terrace  there  is  some  drainift, 
passing  down  by  Berkeley-place  and  WoodwelUlane  to  the  float;  but 
the  mass  of  houses  inCh'flon  has  no  sewerage. 

In  the  out-parish  of  St.  James  many  of  the  sewers  seem  to  com- 
municate with  the  city  sewerage  ;  much  of  the  sewage  of  the  oot- 
parish  of  St.  Paul  seems  to  find  its  way  into  the  water-course  whidt 
joins  the  Frome  at  Baptist  Mills,  one  which  is  noticed  as  offensive  is 
warm  weather.  A  large  portion  of  the  sewerage  in  the  out-parish  d 
St.  Phih'p  and  Jacob  is  in  a  miserable  state  :  there  is  one  district,  termed 
the  Dings,  iu  which  it  is  wretched.  It  is  also  very  bad  in  many  parts 
of  Bedminster. 

In  the  hiirher  parts,  and  other  situations,  in  Clifton,  where  the  good 
houses  prevail,  the  cleansing,  as  might  be  expected,  is  good  ;  but  in  tin 
poorer  situations,  and  in  the  Brisol  out-parishes  and  subuibs,  it  is  very 
inditferent,  and  accumulations  of  filth,  which  should  never  be  permitted, 
are  to  be  found,  more  especially  among  the  poorer  inhabitants. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  if  the  powers  of  the  Commissionen  of 
Sewers  for  the  city  were  extended  over  the  out-parishes  and  suburbs,  a 
far  better  state  of  sewerage  and  cleansing  would  arise  than  that  which 
now  exists. 
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'  of  the  Town  as  regards  Streets^  Alleys^  and  C&uris,''^AM  might 

ipated  in  an  ancient  city  like  Bristol,  the  old  parts  of  it  Mre  ill- 
.•ted  as  ref^rds  width  of  streets  and  their  ventilation.  The  older 
are,  for  the  most  part,  narrow ;  the  lanes  and  alleys  frequent, 
courts  numerous  and  confined.  As  it  becomes  necessary  to 
ivn  old  houses,  those  with  stories  gradually  approaching  as  they 
)ve  each  other,  until  there  was  little  distance  between  the  higher 
the  houses  on  each  side  of  streets,  once  frequent  in  Brbtol, 
dually  becoming  rare,  and  there  seems  a  general  dispositioD  to 
i  the  chief  old  streets  as  opportunities  arise. 

however,  narrow  streets  and  lanes  are  not  uncommon  in  the 
irts  of  the  town,  and  there  is  a  large  proportion  of  narrow  alleys 
ifined  courts  in  many  localities. 

e  large  mass  of  buildings  in  the  Temple  district,  Temple-street, 
generally  composed  of  indifferent  houses,  is  tiie  best  from  its 
width;  but  leading  out  of  it,  in  various  directions^  are  nu- 
miserable  courts,  ill-ventilated.  The  Same  district  also  conlains 
retched  courts  and  alleys.  A  part  of  the  RedcliflT  district  is  in 
e  condition  ;  but  improvements  are  being  made  near  the  church, 
i^ili  tend  greatly  to  ventilate  a  portion  of  it. 
e  are  some  wretched  tenements  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
I  Mead,  and  along  the  course  of  the  Frome,  in  the  direction  of 
hay ;  the  streets  and  courts  containing  them  are  ill-conBtructed 
jard  to  proper  ventilation. 

e  are  some  wretched  habitations  in  the  district  of  St.  Philip, 

the  streets  are  better  laid  out  than  in  the  mure  central  and 

parts  of  the  city,  as  is  also  the  case  with  the  district  comprising 

or  Bull  Paunch  Pool,  New-street,  Wade-street,  &c.    Between 

5t-mentioned  localities  there  is  a  broad  line  of  good  ventilation  iu 

and   west  direction,    forming  West-street,  and  Old  Market- 

vhich  is  continued,  though  narrower,  into  Castle-street. 

nass  of  buildings  which  rise  and  cover  a  part  of  the  hill)  in  the 

1  of  King's  Down,  being  exposed  to  the  prevalent  winds,  nlay 

idered  to  be  well  situated  as  regards  a  free  circulation  of  air. 

from   its  high  and  dry  situation,  and  the  wide  distribution  of 

-classed  houses,  is  most  excellently  placed.     The  lower  part,  or 

is,  contains  some  ill-constructed  lanes;  but  as  a  whole  even  this 

is  fairly  exposed  to  the  winds,  and  the  fault  more  in  the  houses 

the  position  of  the  streets. 

chief  open  places  in  Bristol  are  Queen's  and  St.  James's 
I,  College-green,  and  the  open  space  near  St.  James's  church, 
itilation  purposes  the  space  occupied  by  the  Floating-harbour 
De    most  valuable,  if  the  waters  were  less    tainted  with  im- 

mce  at  the  map  will  show  that  the  prevalent  winds  being  from 
t  and  south-west,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  more  crowded 
er  parts  of  the  city  is  not  well  swept  by  them. 
ol  is  remarkably  free  from  cellar  dwellings.  We  obsenred  so 
:  they  scarcely  deserve  notice ;  so  that  in  this  respect  the  city  is 
'tunate. 

'ibution  of  Inhabitants, — The  following  general  view  of  the 
in  which  the  different  parts  of  the  city  and  part  of  its  attbiiibs 
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are   inhabited,  furnished  by  a  competent  authority,   may  be  fool  1*^ 
useful. 

St,  Philip's  and  St  PauFs—In  and  On/.— The  inhabitants  of  ik 
tit-pariMi,  chiefly  tradesmen,  with  a  small  proportion  of  mechanio,  &e, 
in  iledcross- street,  Rich's-buildings,  &c. — ^The  a«<-parish  contiioit 
large  pro|)oriion  of  the  working  population,  chiefly  in  the  soutb-wd 
end  of  the  parish. 

Redclijffe, — Families  of  independence,  opulent  merchants,  and  \K¥ 
fessioiiai  men,  in  small  numbers  ;  tradesmen  and  per:?ons  of  oion 
mudcnite  means  numerous ;  minor  tradesmen^  artizans,  and  hbooren 
very  numerous ;  poor  numerous. 

St,  James's — Within  and  Without. — Opulent  merchants  few;  fr 
milies  of  independence  many;  professional  men  numerous;  chid 
trudesmen  few  ;  minor  tratlesmen  and  urtizans  many  ;  poor  verj  w 
men>ns.     Manv  retired  tradesmen  in  St,  Jameses  Witkotit. 

St,  Paul, — Opulent  merchants  few ;  professional  men  and  familia 
of  rcspectubility  many  ;  chief  tradesmen  a  small  number ;  minor  truk» 
men,  artizans,  and  labourers  very  numerous ;  poor  numerous. 

St.  Augustine, — Opulent  merchants,  families  of  independence,  and 
professional  men,  numerous;  chief  and  minor  tradesmen,  andarlixio^ 
also  nuMiertms ;  poor  nut  very  numerous,  except  in  the  vicinity  of  Hortr 
street,  Trenchard-street,  &c.,  and  in  the  tenements  between  Linw* 
kiln-lane  and  the  Floating- harbour,  which  are  somewhat  densely  pco* 
pled. 

Castle  Precincts — Embrace  the  central  parts  of  the  city,  andcmtBii 
warehouses  of  merchants,  the  flrst-class  shops,  the  banks  of  the  citi; 
merchants,  attorneys,  and  other  offices  and  places  of  business.  Tht 
resident  inhabitants  chiefly  tradesmen  of  the  first  and  second  dsss; 
poor  not  very  numerous. 

Public  Parhs,  Gardens^  or  Walks.*— There  are  no  places  for  recmtioi 
supported  at  the  public  charge,  but  the  banks  of  the  river,  from  the 
HotwelMiouse  on  one  side  and  from  Rownham  Ferry  on  ttie  other, 
afford  ample  opportunities  of  walking  among  the  picturesque  soenerr 
of  the  Avon,  and  are,  with  Cliflon  and  Durdham  Downs,  much  frequcoteJ 
during  Sundays  and  holiday.**. 

Supply  of  Water, — Bristol  and  its  surburbs,  including  Clifton,  an 
supplied  with  water  from  pipes  laid  into  the  houses,  from  conduits,  shI 
from  wells.  Very  little  is  accomplished  by  the  former  mode,  and  thM 
only  for  the  better-classed  houses,  more  by  means  of  conduits,  but  the 
chief  supply  is  from  the  wells. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Samuel  Stutchbury,  of  the  Bristol  InstitutioHi. 
for  the  following  account  of  the  water  laid  into  the  houses,  and  of  the, 
conduits : — 

Water  laid  into  the  Houses  in  Bristol, — Jacob's  Wells,  on  the  side 
of  Brandon-hill,  seems  to  supply  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  water  laid  into 
the  houses  in  Bristol.  Two  semeesof  pipes  proceed  from  them,  onej 
belonging  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Bristol,  supplying  the  premiaei 
attached  to  the  cathedral,  a  part  of  College- g^en.  Trinity-street.  and| 
two  or  three  places  adjacent ;  and  the  other  to  the  Corporation,  supplyiflf 
the  grammar-school,  and  perhaps  one  or  two  other  places.  The  water 
is  of  good  quality,  rising  from  the  beds  of  the  upper  part  of  moniititn 
limestone  series  behind  Belle  Vue,  but  the  volume  of  it  laid  on  in  this 
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is  but  inconsiderable  compared  with  that  necessary  for  the  aiipply 
e  city. 

''cU^r  laid  into  the  Houses  at  Clifton, — About  404  liouses,  all 
iging  to  the  more  affluent  classes,  are  supplied  with  water  in  this 
ler  on  CliAon-hill.  Of  these  304  receive  their  water  from  the  wella 
>n-house,  known  as  Sion-spring.  It  is  there  pumped  up  by  a  steam- 
le,  through  a  shaft  sunk  through  the  mountain  limestone,  25Creet 
The  temperature  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Hotwell  water, 
1  rises  through  the  rocks  near  the  spot  whence  the  Sion-house 
*  is  raised,  and  it  is  believed  to  have  the  same  substances  in  solu* 
being  probably  little  else  than  a  part  of  the  same  waters, 
is  considered  that  double  the  number  of  houses  might  be  supplied 
is  manner  without  altering  the  present  arrangements  of  the  pipes, 
s  been  found  by  experiment  that  this  well  could  afford  24  gallons 
ninute,  or  33,560  gallons  per  day.  Though  many  thousand  gal- 
are  given  away  in  the  dry  seasons  for  watering  the  roads,  and 
I  to  individuals,  it  would  appear  that  not  much  more  than  half  this 
tity  is  now  raised.     The  well  was  sunk  about  the  year  1790,  and 

1811,  when  pipes  were  first  laid,  the  houses  were  supplied  by 
IS  of  water-casks. 

K>ut  100  houses  are  supplied  from  a  spring,  named  Richmond- 
g,  near  Richmond-terrace^  and  many  of  the  new  houses  erecting  in 
vicinity  are  preparing  to  [receive  water  from  it.  The  proprietor 
I  that  this  spring  could  supply  the  consumption  of  about  300  houses, 
tcording  to  the  evidence  adduced  these  two  sources  could  afford  a 
ly  of  water  to  about  900  of  the  houses  at  CiiftoUi  all  of  the  best 
,  and  400  now  avail  themselves  of  them. 
>NDX7iTS. — Of  these  there  are  several : — 

Redcliff. — One  very  ancient,  for  the  keeping  up  of  which  lands  have 
left,  and  this  is  done  hy  the  churchwardens  of  the  parish.  It  Is  sup« 
from  the  lias,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  S.S.E.  from  Lower  Knowle. 
'  a  considerable  course,  the  water  is  received  in  a  tank  at  the  comer 
edcliff  church-yard,  where  there  are  cocks  open  to  the  public. 

St.  John. — Also  an  ancient  conduit.  It  is  supplied  from  a  spring 
le  Millstone-grit,  on  the  side  of  Brandon-hill,  and  is  received  in  a 
at  the  top  of  Park-street.  A  main  cistern  anciently  afforded  water 
e  monastery  of  the  Carmelites,  the  prior  of  which  granted  a  feather 
to  the  parish  of  St.  John. 

Temple. — Supplied  from  a  spring  apparently  in  the  lias  of  Pylc* 

Another  ancient  conduit.     The  parishioners  used  to  maintain  il 

the  profits  of  the  Temple  fair,  granted  them  for  this  purpose.  In 
I  the  fair  was  suppressed  by  the  corporation ;  but  no  compensation 
)een  given  to  the  parish  to  keep  up  the  conduit.  It  was  out  of 
r  when  visited  by  us. 

The  Quay  Pipe^  or  Conduit. — ^The  water  for  this  obtained  from 
:hy  bed,  on  the  lias  district  of  Horfield,  north-eastward  from  the 
lan  Asylum,  between  the  high  land  of  Ashley  Court  and  the  mill« 
m  flowing  from  the  Boiling-well.  After  passing  a  considerable 
nee,  it  is  received  into  a  cistern  at  the  bottom  of  Quay-street.  Open 
e  public  from  seven  to  ten  in  the  morning,  and  from  three  to  seven 
e  evening. 

AU  Saints.-^The  water  rises  from  the  upper  part  of  themountaUb 
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limestone,  in  Mandlin-lane,  formerly  in  the  garden  of  tbe  Priory  of  IL 
James,  and  is  conveyed  by  pipes  into  a  cistern,  with  cocki,  ia  Kk 
8aints'-iane.  The  public  had  formerly  free  access  to  this  conduit; ht 
now  the  parishioners  only  have  keys  and  the  right  to  use  it. 

6.  St.  Viomas, — A  good  supply  of  water,  received  from  the  Ink  A 
Redcliff  Church. 

7.  Conduit  on  the  Back. — ^Rebuilt  in  1795. 
Wells  are  scattered  over  the  city  and  suburbs  in  all  dimtioa^ 

except  upon  the  country  occupied  by  the  mountain  limestone,  throifh 
which  the  waters  find  their  courses  by  various  fissures  and  panigeiti 
about  the  level  of  the  sea.  Of  these  wells  many  in  the  city  are  open  It 
the  public,  as  at  the  Back,  Barton-street,  Black  Friars,  Cannoa-ueet 
Currant-lane,  Hollister-street,  James-court,  Broadmead,  Kin^s  Ueid- 
court,  Stephen-street,  Thorn  as- street.  White  Friars,  Wine-street,  K» 
row  Weir,  Old  Park,  Pembroke-court,  St.  Peter's  pump,  the  Pitki^ 
Princes-street,  Quaker*s  Friars,  Rose-alley,  and  Redcross-  street 

These  are  not  all  strictly  public  wells,  but  there  aeems  no  check ti 
the  use  of  any  of  them ;  and  some  such  as  those  in  Wine-street,  tk 
Piihay,  St.  Peter^s  pump,  &c.,  are  in  constant  use  by  the  public. 

Wells  with  pnmp&  arc  very  common  in  private  houses  and  in  nnmciw 
courts ;  but  in  the  latter  situations  we  found  a  large  proportion  of  thei 
out  of  order.  In  several  localities  pumps  of  rain-water  were  ohsemi 
the  water  havin<;  been  collected  in  tanks, — a  method  of  preserving  sal 
water  too  much  neglected  in  our  towns. 

Mr.  Stutchbury  is  of  opinion  that  Bristol  may  be  considered  as  fsirH 
supplied  with  water  for  ordinary  household  purposes,  but  not  with 
wholesome  drinkinrr  water.  The  water  from  the  Millstone-grit  and  u|ipc! 
parts  of  the  mountain  limestone  aeries  appears  to  be  the  best;  botr 
is  hard.  That  from  the  lias  is  considered  next  in  quality.  Goodwaltf 
is  rarely  obtained  from  the  red  sandstone  series,  beings  freqneatl] 
brackish,  and  a  large  part  of  Bristol  stands  on  this  rock. 

Tolerably  good  water  was  formerly  afforded  from  the  silt  immediate!) 
underlying  the  gravels,  peats,  and  clays  of  the  alluvial  flats  of  St 
Philip,  and  Queen's-square ;  but  latterly  much  of  it  has  been  taintid 
by  persons  sinking  into  the  silt  for  the  discharge  of  cesspool  fluids 
which  thus  become  mingled  with  the  silt  waters. 

It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  in  many  other  localities  than  on  tin 
alluvial  flats,  cesspool  fluiils  find  their  way  into  the  wells.  In  theponw 
red  sandstones  this  must  often  happen,  affording  ns  they  do  such  fiueiliiin 
for  absorbing  them,  and  cesspools  and  wells  are  intermingled  in  tk 
districts  composed  of  this  rock.  The  water  from  the  ancient  well  M 
pump  of  St.  Peter  (formerly  known  as  the  well  of  St.  Edith,  and  nndtf 
by  Canyiige,  the  founder  of  St.  Mary,  Reddifl),  in  red  sandstone,  if 
considered  belter  for  making  tea  thhn  those  near  it;  a  character  perbapc 
due  to  the  percolation  to  it  of  the  flltliy  waters  of  the  Frume  and  Fkitt 
When  the  Float  water  has  been  out,  this  well  has  been  known  to  be 
pumped  dry.  In  some  courts  of  the  Temple  and  other  districts  little 
care  is  taken  to  prevent  the  fllth  of  the  gutters  from  oozing  into  the 
wells;  and  in  one  place,  in  the  Dings,  we  observed  a  privy  imnic* 
diately  adjacent  to  the  welU 

The  shipping  is  supplied  by  two  floating  tanks,  or  barges,  tbt  WiM 
being  obtained  from  the  Iliver  Avon,  above  the  feeder  for  tbe  Float,  ■i' 
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Mi^it  alongside  the  vessels,  in  which  the  casks,  being  stowed  empty, 
\  filled  by  means  of  flexible  hose  and  fly-wheel  pumps.  The  charge 
ihout  \s.  per  puncheon. 

There  are  no  Are-plugs,  except  at  Clifton,  where  the  mains  in  connec- 
11  with  the  Sion  well  or  spring  seem  to  have  this  provision.  Thus 
istol  may  be  regarded  as  ill  provided  with  water  against  fires,  except 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Float. 

The  number  of  fires  (usually  termed  working  fires)  in  Bristol  was,  in 
e  last  six  years,  108,  being  on  (he  average  18  a  year. 
During  the  same  six  years  there  were  246  calls  for  fires,  or  41  per 
num. 

There  are  seven  flre-engines  belonging   to  insurance  ofiices,  some  oi 

lich  are  stated  not  to  have  any.    Every  parish  has  a  flre-engine.     One 

giiie  has  350  feet  of  hose,  and  is  always  kept  full  of  water;  and  all 

3  engines  are  worked  and  tried  every  quarter  of  a  year  in  public  places. 

There  are  no  rewards  for  the  first  intelligence  of  fires  ;  but  the  publio 

s  described  as  ably  assisting  the  firemen,  always  numerous  during  fires. 

The  desire  to  have  Bristol  more  efficiently  supplied  with  water  appears 

have  been  long  felt,  and  Mr.  Stuichbury  states  that  an  Act  was 

ased  in  1696,  by  which  a  Company  contracted  with  the  Corporation 

aqpply  the  city  with  good  water,  at  about  40^.  a-year  for  each  family. 

lis  Company  formed  a  reservoir  and  erected  a  large  wheel-engine  at 

anham  Mills ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  the  scheme  answered  the 

irpose  of  the  projectors.     According  to  the  agreement,  Bristol  was 

have  been  supplied  wiih  water  for  200  years,  and  the  Company  seems 

have  paid  to  the  Corporation  150/.  and  164/.  18^.  4d.  seplennially  fur 

long  time.     About  1783  the  Company  forfeited  500/.  to  the  Corpora- 

)n  and  closed  their  works.     It  is  probable  that  the  reservoir  on  Law- 

nce-hill  was  made  by  the  Company. 

From  1783  to  the  present  time,  though  a  better  supply  of  water  to 
e  city  by  means  of  pipes  has  often  engaged  public  attention,  and  meet- 
gs  of  influential  persons  have  been  held,  nothing  furtlier  has  been 
complished.  It  was  proposed  to  raise  the  water  from  copious  and 
sver- failing  springs  by  the  side  of  the  Avon,  between  St.  Vincent's- 
icks  and  the  Black-rock,  and  to  tank  it  on  the  WindmilMiill,  thence  to 
t  it  descend  over  Clifton.  In  this  manner  high  pressure  might  be - 
spt  up  over  a  large  part  of  Clifton. 

It  would  appear  that  an  Act,  passed  in  June,  1811,  for  making  a 
ivigable  canal  between  the  cities  of  Bath  and  Bristol,  also  contained 
auses  for  supplying  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Bristol  and  its  neigh- 
>urhood  with  water ;  clauses  apparently  introduced  for  the  purpose  of 
iving  a  popular  character  to  the  bill,  for  they  never  seem  to  have  been 
rted  upon.  Clause  XXVI.  provides  that,  if  the  Company  does  not 
instruct  the  necessary  works  for  the  supply  of  water  in  14  years,  the 
nwers  granted  for  that  purpose  should  cease ;  and  accordingly  they  did 
iase,  no  such  works  having  been  constructed.  This  Act,  in  fact,  can 
e  considered  as  little  else  than  one  for  forming  a  canal. 
At  a  meeting  in  March,  1840,  at  which  the  mayor  presided,  it  was 
roposed  to  form  a  Bristol  and  Clifton  Water-works  Company,  and  to 
ise  60,000/.  in  1200  shares  of  50/.  each.  In  consequence,  in  Novem- 
srt  1841,  notice  was  given  that  application  would  be  made  to  Parliament 
I  the  then  ensuing  session  for  an  Act  to  carry  out  the  plans,  which-' 
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seem  to  have  been  of  an  eitensiye  kind.  In  this  it  wouM  ^i| 
Company  failed. 

Mr.  Stntchbury  su^g^sts  that  good  water  could  be  obtaiM 
several  sources  :— 

1st.  From  the  Ashton  waters,  a  reservoir  to  be  made  at  Aihta 
the  Aqueduct,  and  a  main  to  be  conducted  along  the  line  of  the 
and  Exeter  Railway,  and  thus  supply  Bedminster  and  the  who! 
side  of  the  city,  the  elevation  of  the  Ashton  waters  being  aboot 
above  the  city,  south  of  the  river. 

2iidly.  From  the  great  spring  at  the  mill  opposite  the  HotwcU 

3rdly.  From  the  spring  emptying  itself  into  the  river  at  tJ 
Hotwell-house  above  mentioned. 

These  two  last  to  be  tanked  on  Clifton  Downs,  or  at  any  con 
height. 

4thly.  From  the  Frome  and  Avon  rivers,  at  convenient  heig 
distances. 

Viewed  as  a  sanatory  question,  there  are  few,  if  any,  large  Ir 
England  in  which  the  supply  of  water  is  so  inadequate  as  at 
From  the  evidence  which  has  been  laid  before  this  Commiaiioii 
been  shown  that  the  labour  and  consequent  expense  attached 
system  of  obtaining  a  supply  of  water  from  draw-wells  or  pumps 
ders  filthy  habits,  directly  acting  upon  the  health,  and  indirect 
the  moruls  of  the  people.  The  water  of  the  pumps  is  general 
and  unfit  for  washing. 

Hardness  of  water  necessarily  implies  a  very  consklerable  ezp 

the  waste  of  soap,  or  of  carbonate  of  soda  necessary  to  soften  it,  i 

render  it  useful  for  purposes  of  washing.     This  has  led  to  the  d 

of  erecting  tanks  for  rain-water,  and  has  thus  increased  the  eij 

:  ■  the  supplies  of  water  to  the  city.     In  fact,  the  iuhabitants  oi 

ll  \  courts  are  either  wholly  dependent  on  the  supply  of  rain-wat 

are  consequently  much  distressed  in  seasons  of  drought,  or  the) 
it  from  taverns  or  shops,  the  owners  of  which  expect  often  more 
adequate  return  in  the  purchase  of  the  articles  vended  by  them. 

It  is  probably  considerably  above  the  truth,  that  not  more  thi 
persons,  and  these  constituting  the  most  wealthy  families  in  Brii 
Clifton,  are  supplied  with  water  by  means  of  pipes  laid  on  in( 
houses.  On  this  supposition,  73,443  persons  are  wholly  depend 
supplies  obtained  from  public  or  private  wells.  In  some  \ 
Bristol,  in  which  the  water  is  brought  from  the  well  by  a  water 
the  charges  to  the  poorest  family  is  at  least  \d.  per  day ;  and  it  h 
stated  in  evidence  by  Mr.  Ilawksley,  that  the  labour  of  fetching 
estimated  on  the  lowest  average  quantity  used  (seven  gallons  pei 
amounts  in  money  to  3cf.  per  week  for  each  family.  Thus,  withoul 
into  calculation  the  annual  expense  of  the  interest  of  capital  ft 
and  tanks,  or  the  requisite  sum  to  cover  wear  and  tear,  the  ann 
pense  fur  carrying  water,  as  estimated  by  value  in  time,  musi 
least  9620/.  to  that  portion  of  the  town  in  which  water  is  not  1 
into  houses  by  means  of  pipes.  If  the  other  expenses  alludeil  t 
be  brought  into  the  calculation,  it  would  appear  that  the  present! 
even  of  a  limited  supply  by  wells,  is  much  more  expensive  tl 
copious  supplies  alfurded  by  Water  Companies,  os  ascertained 
experience  of  Preston  and  Nottingham;  iu  which  towns  the  cha 
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iraek  amounts  to  from  Id.  to  2d.  for  each  family.  It  is  quite  obvious 
that  the  labour  uf  fetching  water  iiuturally  leads  to  a  very  sparinp^  use 
^  it.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  a  matter  of  surprise  that  the  interiors 
if  the  houses  of  tlie  poor  in  Bristol  arc  generally  of  a  filthy  description. 
Mr.  Bayley,  a  city  missionary,  who  is  well  acquainted  with  the  district 
9f  Lfewinsmead,  states,  that  ajthougrh  there  are  not  many  complaints  of 
ft  %Tant  of  hard  water,  **  the  supply  of  soft  water,  so  necessary  for  personal 
tleanlinens,  is  totally  inadequate  to  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants :  the 
^neral  habits  of  the  poor  in  this  district  are  dirty,  and  their  homes 
incomfortable."  Mr.  Gilbert,  registrar  of  deaths,  states,  that "  many  of 
the  houses  are  filthy  in  the  extreme,  the  supply  of  water  beinij  very 
h^il.^*  •  Mr.  Rogers,  a  surgeon,  well  acquainted  with  the  habits  of  the 
poor  in  Bristol,  describes  the  supply  of  water  as  '^  not  plentiful,  and 
■fiOen  scarce ;"  and  remarks  that  ^*  cleanliness  cannot  and  does  not 
criff/."  Dr.  Budd,  afler  pointing  out  that  the  filthy  habits  of  the  poorer 
^sses  in  Bristol  arc  mainly  attributable  to  the  deficient  supply  of  water, 
ws,  very  judiciously,  that  the  quality  of  the  water  also  acts  in 
ucing  this  result.  He  says,  "  Hard  water  curdles  soap,  and,  to 
le  same  extent,  destroys  its  cleansing  properties  ;  the  poor  can  never 
made  to  use  it  for  washing,  unless  when  there  is  no  other  to  be  had. 
here,  therefore,  the  pump  or  spring  water  is  hard,  they  are  left  to  the 
ty  and  irregular  supplies  furnished  by  rain,  which  are  quite  insuffi- 
t  for  constant  use.  Hard  water,  hoivever  unlimited  the  supplyy  is 
equejitly  of  very  little  service  in  promoting  cleanliness.  The  truth 
this  remark  may  be  abundantly  seen  in  this  city."  The  general 
racter  of  the  well-waters  in  Bristol  is  that  referred  to  by  Dr.  Budd. 
A  personal  inspection  of  very  many  dwellings  of  the  poorer  classes 
Bristol  satisfied  us  that  the  previous  remarks,  as  to  their  filthy  con- 
tion,  is  by  no  means  overrated.  The  filthy  state  of  the  habitations 
ascribe  wholly  to  the  want  of  means,  and  not  to  any  inherent  habits 
the  people  themselves,  from  whom  we,  in  very  many  instances  re- 
ed loud  complaints  on  this  subject. 
Baths. — ^There  are  several  private  baths,  but  so  expensive  as  to  be 
ond  the  reach  of  the  poorer  classes.  There  are,  however,  a  few 
d  swimming-baths,  which  may  be  used  at  moderate  prices. 
The.  first  of  these  is  known  under  the  name  of  Renison's  Baths, 
ing  kept  by  a  man  of  that  name.  They  are  situated  at  the  end  of 
ke's  Croft,  in  the  out-parish  of  St.  Paul,  in  a  place,  therefore,  at  a 
nsiderable  distance  from  the  densely  populated  districts.  In  this 
ablishment  there  is  one  large  swimming-bath  for  gentlemen.  It  is 
t  30  yards  long  and  20  broad,  varying  from  4  to  6^  feet  in  depth ; 
water  is  clear  and  good,  and  in  large  quantity)  entering  at  one  end 
rf  flowing  out  at  the  other.  The  charge  for  bathing  is  only  2rf.,  or 
.  if  a  towel  be  given.  To  this  establishment  is  attached  a  ladies'  hath 
small  dimensions;  but  this  is  scarcely  ever  used. 
To  the  gentlemen's  bath,  in  hot  weather,  there  is  an  average  of  20 
30  people  per  day ;  but  the  proprietor  states  that  this  number  is 
>w  much  on  the  decrease. 

The  other  baths  are  enclosed  parts  of  the  river  Frome,  attached  to 
iblic-houses.  The  charge  for  these  is  from  \d.  to  2(f. ;  but  the 
cinity  of  the  public-house  does  away  with  any  benefits  arising  from 
thing.     There  are,  therefore,  no  public  baths,  properly  so  called ;  all 

VOL.  I.  ^ 
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those  bIIiicIlhI  (o  bein^  kept  by  private  persona  as  a  mailer  of  s 
tion. 

HahHalhnsoftha  Pttorcr  Classes, — The  want  of  the  facili 
interiuii  cleanliness  in  houses  is  to  be  regretted  the  more  on  i 
of  the  <lensity  of  the  popnlatiou  in  many  parts  of  the  city.  The  i 
of  ])cr5C)ns  to  each  liuuse  in  the  whole  city  is  61 — a  number  n 
hi(>liusli]e  proportion  found  to  exist  in  the  crowded  towns  ol 
choster  and  Liver|x>ol.  It  irf  of  frequent  occurrence  to  find  oiu 
occupied  by  a  family  consisting  of  five  or  six  individuals.  In  fb 
is  described  to  be  the  general  condition  of  dwelling  in  man} 
poorer  di>tricts,  as  shown  in  the  following  portion  of  evidence 
IJayley : — 

*•  What  is  the  general  condition  of  the  cl\iellin;58  of  the  labouring 

in  Ijcwinsmead  ? — Must  families  occupy  one  ro'.mi,  Mme  td'OfirualluDG 

icw  luive  more,  not  being  able  to  aiTonl  the  rent.    These  (in  sumn 

especially)  arc  very  hot  and  ill  ventilated,  owing  to  the  common  pn 

Jhiiuj  the  upper  sash,  and  thereby  ))revcnting  a  good  circulation  of  s 

^Ir.  Bayley  considers  that  the  low  nmrnl  (one  of  this  district 
preat  measure  fostered  by  the  nei^leet  of  the  decencies  of  life, 
tills  overcrowding  and  filth  necessarily  implies. 

Mr.  (lilbert  gives  a  similar  account  of  the  Redcliff  district, 
(hat  he  finds  very  little  regard  paid  to  (he  separation  of  sexe< 
same  apartment. 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  the  overcrowding  and  detlcient 
ventilation  must  operate  very  prejudicially  on  the  health  of  tli 
biiaiits ;  and  accordingly  we  find  these  circumstances  severel 
nieuted  on  by  medical  witnesses,  us  shown  in  the  following  po 
evidence  of  Mr.  Stephens: — 

•*  Arc  the  anartmenls  of  the  poorer  classes  properly  ventilatet 
apartments  of  tlic  poorer  classes  arc  not  properly  ventilated,  cspe 
severe  weather ;  for  custom  will  refoncile  the  inhabitants  to  a  close 
utmosphcre,  but  cold  cannot  be  borne,  and  thus  every  window  is  ke 
to  render  the  room  as  warm  as  possible.  I  have  noticed  thai  aftc 
continuation  of  frost,  fever  always  appears  in  a  malignant  form  au 
poor,  from  the  reason  just  stated,  I  presume." 

Dr.  Dudd  refers  in  the  following  terms  to  this  density  of  pof 
and  bad  ventilation  of  their  dwellings,  as*a  great  means  by  whi 
is  ])ropagated : — 

"  It  is  clear  enough  that  diseases  which  propagate  by  communiral 
one  per:»on  to  another  nuist  spread  most  where  ])oop]c  arc  thickest, 
almost  every  instance  in  which  1  have  witnessed  contagious  fever  ii 
there  has   been  only  one  bed-roum  to  ouch  fannly  ;  and  in  many 
the  only  apartment.     Several  per.-ons  consecpientiy  occupy  eacli  I 
in  almost  the  last  ease  of  fever  which  1  aitcndcd,  there  were  four 
disease  in  one  bod.     The  first  attacked  liLid  communicated  thedisea 
others.     Unfortunatelv  the  want  of  commuu  cleanl  ness,  and  the  a 
sufficient  means  of  ventilaiion,  act  in  fatal  alliance  with  these  cc 
The  lower  classes  of  peo])le  in  Bristol  are,  generall}  speaking,  very 
their  Ir.ibits.     Tliey  hardly  ever  whitewash  their  rooms,  but  seldoi 
their  bed  or  body-linen,  and  their  |>ersons  and  sleeping  apartments  i 
infested  with  tfeas  and  other  vermin.     But  it  is  particularly  lament 
after  a  fever  or  other  contagious  disease  has  been  through  a  hoiue 
by  persons  of  this  class,  no  additional  means  of  puriticatioDi  much 
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3  measures  for  the  extinction  of  contagious  effluvia,  are  resorted  to. 
Uuiiishiiig  that  this  state  of  things  should  be  allowed  to  continue  when 
rhtful  consequences  arc  so  evident,  the  means  of  averting  them  more 
completely  so  obvious  and  easy  of  adoption,  and  their  enforcement  a 
of  such  great  moment  to  society.  We  protect  ourselves,  by  all  man- 
stringent  legislation  and  heavy  penalties,  against  nuisances  merely 
vc  to  sense,  and  yet,  without  complaint  o\'  interference,  allow  our 
)our  to  harbour  the  seeds  of  pestilence. 

use-drainage  in  the  poorer  districts  of  Bristol  is  almost  unknown. 
s  are  freciuently  connected  with  the  main  sewers  by  drains  or 
Is,"  as  ihey  are  termed  ;  but  these  in  almost  every  instance  act 
iently  from  the  deficient  supply  of  water.  As  a  consequence  of 
tate  of  sewerage,  water-closets  exist  only  in  the  houses  of  the 
wealthy  part  of  the  community.  A  deficient  supply  of  privies, 
onally  in  bad  repair,  and  very  often  filthy,  forms  the  only  means 
lommodation  for  the  poorer  classes.  In  some  districts  which  we 
ned,  we  found  as  many  as  one  privy  to  every  two  houses.  In 
district-,  the  proportion  was  three  privies  to  14  houses;  and  in 
.1  ijistances  the  supply  was  still  more  scanty.  There  are  no  regu- 
s  fur  cleansing  privies,  except  an  implied  private  understanding, 
u'-li  of  the  neighbours  enjoying  the  advantage  shall  cleanse  them 
ition.  The  consequence  of  this  is,  that  the  cleansing  is  frequently 
neglected.  We  observed  numerous  instances  in  which,  from  the 
usiiion  itnd  construction  of  the  privies,  the  ordure  had  penetrated 
^h  the  wall  of  the  adjoining  dwelling.  One  instance  of  this  kind 
iy  advert  to  more  particularly: — the  family  of  E.  S.  inhabits  an 
ground  l^itchen  in  Lewinsmead.  Opposite  the  door  of  this  kitchea, 
rdure  of  an  adjoining  privy  has  permeated.  The  room  is  badly 
aied,  and  its  inmates  appear  wan  and  sickly;  they  ascribe  their 
ealth  to  the  emanations  of  the  privy,  as  shown  in  the  following 
ice  of  the  mother  of  the  family: — 

[ow  long  have  you  resided  here  ? — Nearly  two  years. 

ave  you  enjoyed  good  health  since  thenP — No,  all  our  troubles  have 

Dn  us  here.     1  used  to  be  strong  and  lusty — able  for  work  ;  but  now 

weak  and  sickly.    I  have  had  many  children,  and  never  suffered 

my  confinements  till  I  came  to  this  place  j  but  since  then  I  have 

'0  dead-born  children.     But  what  distresses  me  so  much  is,  that  my 

Ml,  who   were  healthy  before,  are  becoming  very  puny  ;   and  my 

nd  is  not  able  for  the  work  he  used  to  do.    God  has  dealt  hardly  with 

two  years. 

;  the  smell  from  the  privy  always  as  bad  as  it  is  now  ?— Generally  much 

]\Ir. ,  the  missionary,  when  he  comes  to  visit  us,  has  often 

his  head  out  at  the  window,  he  gets  so  faint.     I  think,  somehow, 
e  are  worse  when  the  smells  are  worse.     My  husband  and  I  have 
to  think  of  this  lately,  and  we  are  about  to  move,  to  see  if  we  can 
tter." 

tances  of  a  similar  kind  to  the  above  have  frequently  come '  under 

)tice. 

s  unnecessary  to  describe  in  detail  the  lodging-houses  of  Bristol, 
present  no  jeatures  which  are  not  characteristic  ol  such  establish- 
in  other  towns.    Jn  Bristol,  as  in  other  large  towns,  the  lodging' 

s  are  conducted  on  the  principle  of  crowding  the  largest  number 

»ple  into  tlie  smallest  possible  space,  generally  without  regard  to 
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distinction  of  sex,  or  even  of  the  most  ordinary  decencies  of  life,  h  |.^|^r 
several  rooms  we  found  as  many  as  ei^tit  or  ten  beds,  each  of  ibm 
containing  at  least  two  persons,  occasionally  more,  but  the  tvenge 
number  of  beds  to  each  room  is  probably  not  above  four.  In  ovtr 
two  instances  we  observed  cases  of  contagious  disease,  such  as  scarlatin 
and  synochus,  without  any  attempt  to  prevent  the  extension  of  Ae 
disease.  Medical  witnesses  describe  these  lodging-houses  as  the  fod 
from  which  fever  spreads  to  the  surrounding  districts.  They  arc  not 
subject  to  any  regulation;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  the  filthy  slate 
of  the  interiors  of  houses  already  alluded  to  is  exhibited  in  an  increaud 
degree  in  these  resorts  of  vagrants.  As  the  state  of  lodging-houfiw 
in  Bristol,  as  well  as  in  other  towns,  will  be  shown  in  another  repoft* 
we  consider  it  unnecessary  to  enter  into  detail  on  this  subject. 

Health  of  Inhabitants. — In  the  elaborate  analysis  of  the  registries  of 
death,  detailed  in  the  report  of  Dr.  Kay,  the  general  condition  of  tbe 
town  of  Bristol,  with  regard  to  health,  is  exhibited.    The  great  mortality 
and  loss  of  life  in  Bristol,  inferior  only  to  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at,  when  we  consider  its  deficiencies  in  a  sanatory 
point  of  view.     The  Returns,  published  by  the  Registrar-General,  sh(W 
that  the  mortality  in  Bristol  is  3*1  per  cent,  or  I  in  32  of  its  popu- 
lation.    As  the  mortality  in  districts  of  an  average  degree  of  salubtiiy 
is  found  to  be  2  per  cent.,  there  has  been  an  excess  of  mortality  in 
Bristol  during  the  last  five  years  (estimating  the  mortality  at2*9|)er 
cent,  the  average  of  the  last  five  years)  equivalent  to  3083  deaths. 
Dr.  Kay  has  shown  in  his  Report  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  excess 
ofdouthsis  due  to  infants,  who  are  peculiarly  prone  to  be  affected  by 
the  various  causes  of  mortality  to  wliich  we  have  referred.     But  the 
evil  is  not  by  any  means  conBned  to  the  infantile  population.     The 
average  duration  of  adult  life  is  also  materially  diminished ;  and,  what 
is  perhaps  of  equal  importance,  the  enjoyment  of  life  and  working 
ability  of  the  survivors  are  materially  affected. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  tables,  that  certain  districts  of  the  city  are 
marked  by  having  a  higher  mortality  and  a  shorter  durability  of  life 
than  other  localities  more  favourably  situated  in  their  sanatory  con- 
dition. Medicul  witnesses,  from  their  experience  in  these  districts,  attest 
the  !<ame  facts,  and,  in  almost  every  instance,  agree  in  tracing  them 
to  removable  causes.  This  is  shown  in  the  following  jxirtions  of 
evidence  from  various  medical  men.  Mr.  Swayne  particularly  refers 
to  the  deficient  state  of  drainage  as  a  cause  of  disease: — 

**  Can  you  specify  any  particular  parts  of  the  city  pecnliarly  liable  to 
contagious  or  eruptive  fevers,  or  other  forms  of  disease  ? — I  have  observed 
that  epidemics  and  contagious  (?)  fevers,  denominated  *  irastric,*  *  enteritie/ 
*  bilious,*  *  choleric,'  &c.,  top^ethcr  with  common  cholera  and  dysentery,  to 
prevail  most  in  those  parts  of  the  city  where  the  drainage  is  bad,  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  different  small  branches  of  the  rivers,  particularly  the 
Frome,  which  are  nothing  better  at  present  than  common  sewers ;  but  it 
is  in  the  suburbs,  where  there  is  no  drainage  at  all,  that  I  have  seen  worst 
iever, — such  as  the  vicinity  of  Montpelier,  and  Ashley  Vale,  where  there  is 
a  most  offensive  ditch ;  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Black-boy  at  Durdhani 
Downs,  and  some  parts  of  Clifton,  particularly  Uichmond-terrace,  where 
the  practice  of  making  cesspools  and  reservoirs  for  the  sewasce  prevails. 

'*  Do  you  recollect  any  marked  instance  in  which  the  deficient  state  of 
drainage  if^  acoompanked  with  fever? — I  had  a  very  remarkable  instance 
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fast  summer,  in  an  institution  which  I  attend, — ^the  Female  Orphan  Atylum, 
near  the  large  ditch  or  brook  in  Ashley  Vale,  which  I  mentioned  in  my 
last  answer.  During  the  dry  weather  in  the  Utter  part  of  the  summer, 
the  ditch,  which  receives  all  the  sewage  in  the  neighbourhood,  became  very 
otfensive,  in  consequence  of  there  being  no  water  flowing  through  it ;  a 
fever  then  broke  out  very  suddenly,  lU  individuals  having  sickened  at  once. 
We  had,  in  all,  24  cases  among  CO  persons.  The  fever  continued  without 
any  abatement,  notwithstanding  every  precaution  was  taken  to  prevent  its 
spreading,  until,  by  the  fall  of  copious  rains  in  the  autumn,  this  biook 
Was  filled  with  a  stream  of  water,  when  the  fever  immediately  ceased,  no 
such  case  having  arisen  since.'* 

Mr.  Henry  Stephens  refers  to  the  state  of  the  Frome  as  very  injurioas 
to  public  health  : — 

''  Will  you  state  the  districts  in  which  fever  most  abounds? — ^I  have 
marked  on  a  map  the  spots  where  fever  most  frequently  occurs ;  and  these 
will  be  seen  to  be  along  the  Frome  from  the  Weir  to  the  Stone-bridge ;  not 
only  the  most  numerous,  but  the  worst  cases  of  typhus  occur  in  this  tract. 
I  am  certain,  public  health  id  much  injured  by  this  filthy  stream  remaining 
uncovered,  especially  during  the  hot  months.  With  rc£(ard  to  the  Float, 
the  waters  of  the  Frome  pour  into  one  branch  of  it,  when  they  stagnate, 
and  the  stench  of  this  in  the  summer  and  autumn  months  is  too  notorious 
to  need  any  remark.  By  referring  to  the  newspapers  of  last  summer  }[0u 
will  see  re|)eated  complaints  made  by  the  innabitants  of  St.  Augustine 
Parade  respecting  this  nuisance,  and  that  some  disease  had  appeared,  which 
was  attributed  to  the  fetid  exhalations  from  the  Floating  Harbour,  and 
that  some  of  the  tradesmen  had  been  compelled  to  remove  their  families  on 
account  of  this  annoyance." 

Mr.  Rogers  states,  that  while  he  cannot  say  that  the  smells  of  the 
Float,  '*  which  are  occnsionally  very  bad,"  have  originated  fever,  yet 
he  has  ''  little  doubt  of  that  circumstance  tending,  in  conjunction  with 
others,  if  not  to  excite,  certainly  to  aggravate  disease." 

Dr.  Budd,  after  pointing  out  in  strong  terms  that  deficiency  of  diet 
is  one  great  cause  of  disease  in  the  lower  districts  of  Bristol,  at  the 
same  time  draws  attention  to  the  very  injurious  consequences  which 
arise  from  the  exposed  state  of  the  river  Frome.  He  refers  to  the 
p^reat  amount  of  sickness  in  the  houses  situated  on  the  banks  of  that 
filthy  stream,  '^especially  because  the  inhabitants  are  in  station  con- 
siderably above  the  lowest  class."  He  points  to  these  evils  in  the 
following  evidence : — 

*^  Along  the  whole  course  of  this  stream,  or,  more  correctly  speaking* 
this  ditch,  is  a  source  of  noisome  effluvia,  which  in  the  summer  season 
sensibly  poison  the  air  for  a  long  way  round.  In  many  parts,  the  aspect 
of  the  ditch  and  its  banks,  loaded  with  impurities  of  all  kinds,  is  disgusting 
in  the  extreme.  Between  St.  John's  bridge  and  the  bridge  at  the  Quay- 
head  the  nuisance  reaches  its  climnx.  The  inhabitants  of  Christmas-street 
are  the  great  sufferers.  Part  of  this  street  is  built  on  a  bridge  thrown 
across  the  Frome,  between  the  two  already  mentioned.  I  am  now  attending 
two  families  in  this  street,  in  the  houses  Nos.  12  and  16  :  these  houses  are 
nearly  opposite,  and  being  built  on  the  bridge,  the  backs  of  them  overlook. 
the  stream  in  opposite  directions.  At  the  back  of  each  is  a  gallery,  built 
of  wood,  which  ])rojects  from  the  wall  of  the  house,  and  overhangs  the 
ditch.  In  the  corner  of  each  gallery  is  a  privy.  From  both  there  is  a 
view  of  a  range  of  other  privies,  up  and  down  the  stream,  belonging  to 
houses  which  abut  upon  it.  These  privies  hang  over  a  bank  of  mud,  the 
level  of  wliich  is  only  swept  at  spring-tide,  or  when  tlie  Frome  ii  iwoUetv 
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by  freshets.  The  *t&te  of  thin|n  in'the  intCTval  ii  too  loathura 
diSECU!>tmp  to  describe. 

"  When  the  tide  coroes  up,  matters  are,  for  the  time,  still  wor* 
it  comes  loaded  with  the  filth  dJKhartred  I'rom  the  sewers  lliat  open  f 
down.  The  stench  then  becomes  almost  intolerable.  A  thnrt  lime 
viBiteJ  the  hous?  which  look*  down  the  river,  when  it  was  nearly  full 
The  rnom  in  Nrhlch  my  jiatient  Iny  overlooked  the  stream ;  and,  a 
window  hiippened  to  lie  open,  the  stench  was  so  overpowerini;  that  1 1 
Karcely  stAy  Ihere.  The  inmates,  however,  from  being  so  long  accutt 
to  the  smell,  did  not  perceive  it.  . 

''  The  con^truclioii  or  tile  opposite  house  is  still  worse.  The  iftl^ 
the  back  is  here  closed  in,  and  made  into  a  scullery,  lighted  by  a: 
window  ;  it  is,  consequently,  not  swept  by  the  open  air,  asthat  ontlie 
side.  The  floor  is  full  or  lars;e  chinks.  Ihrou^h  which  the  ditch  btl 
visible,  and  noisome  effluvia  enter  undiluted.    This  is  a  most  poist 

Slace.  As  i  r  In  unite  in  one  spot  every  condition  unfiivnurable  to  l.f< 
ay-room  nf  this  house  h  almost  dark,  having;  only  a  t>orrovred  liilit 
the  Rculiery  behind,  and  IVom  an  obscure  shop  in  front.  I  need  so 
iidd,  that  all  Ihe  peoi>l>->  here  are  unhealthy.  The  inmate*  of  iJiei 
houses  told  me,  that  the  most  healthy  people  comini;  to  live  here  vriy 
droop,  and  lose  their  good  locks.  They  become  pale  and  weak,  and  i 
much  fr.ini  indigf.-tioii.  The  wan  looks  of  my  inforraanti  fully  bor 
their  stHtcmenti. 

"  1  v.as  not  sorprised  lo  find,  loo,  the  interior  of  these  houses  kcp 
very  filthy  slate,  and  the  people  e\tremcly  diriy  in  their  persons.  CI 
habits  cannot  tons  survive  the  contaminalini;  influence  of  such  cond 
People  livinc;  amon;;  tbeni  neceisaiily  become  filthy,  coar**,  and 
taiixed," 

Some  wituesscs  supposed  that  the  low  state  or  morality  lo  whi( 
Budd  refers,  ought,  in  many  instances,  to  be  considerecl  the  mniu 
ofdiscaiic  in  these  localities.  Itiil  such  witnesses  had  not  considered 
the  very  inducements  to  excess  lu  ctiniuhlin!;  drinks  found  their  i 
in  Ihc  depressed  sliite  into  wtiicU  the  iiihabilnnts  are  tlinnvn  I 
healthy  physical  ap:encies.  It  is  quite  true  that,  in  the  lociililies  a! 
to,  the  money  which  ought  lo  be  fipenl  in  elfectivc  nutriment  i 
olien  expended  in  alcnhnlic  stimulant!:,  or  even  in  lea — a  stiniiilant 
less  injurious,  and  much  ruftorted  to  in  these  and  similnr  localities 
the  very  appetite  foi-  such  siininlants  is  u  sign  of  depressing  pb 
ngeiicies.  Mr.  llnyley,  the  city  niis^iiinary,  whose  evidence  has 
already  cilcd,  after  hiiving  spent  years  i.f  almost  hopeless  lubour  in 
unhealthy  districts,  states,  ihat  (he  great  ubsincle  to  the  success 
itiivsion  is  the  hix  state  of  inuralily  cicnled  and  fostered  by  the  w 
f;idlilii'S  for  cleniitiiicss  and  neglect  uf  the  decencies  ot'  lilV.  He 
that  the  habits  ol'cVanllness  and  morality  taught  to  children  at  t 
are,  in  a  great  measure,  nculraliitcil  by  the  state  of  lihh  and 
crowding  which  tliey  meet  wiih  in  the  houses  of  their  parents. 

Several  reirislrars  of  deaths  refer  to  this  ovcKrowding  as  caiisin] 
injurious  cousei|uenccs  to  morals  and  to  heahh,  in  the  case  of  dea 
shown  in  the  fblloivinf^  portion  ofcvideni^e  of  Mr.  Gilbert  :~^ 

"  What  is  llie  usual  period  that  boilies  arc  kept  disin1err>d  in 
district? — From  j  to  K  day^,  and  I  have  known  them  kept  IJ  days. 

"Why  are  (hey  kept  solim^?— In  many  ca&e-.,  from  a  foohsh  ide. 
greater  respect  is  shown  lo  the  dead,  but  inoro  fieiiuently  from  the  ex 
of  burying  them  earlier,  oriiin^  from  the  dilficol'vorobluiniu:;  Iheal 
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H  ThiTtday,  he  would  not  be  buried  till  the  Sunday-week  following. 
H  '^  Doei  the  family  live  and  sleep  as  usual  in  the  room  containintr  the  dead 
■  body  even  after  it  has  acquired  an  ofiPensive  smell? — Not  generally;  but  I 
W  have  met  with  many  such  cases. 
i  *'  On  enterini(  an  apartment  in  which  the  family  did  remain  as  you  describe, 
has  your  own  health  been  affected  ? — Yes,  frequently.  I  have  sometimes 
been  made  very  ill. 

"  Have  you  perceived  any  injurious  effects  to  the  occupants  of  the  room? 
1  have  known  persons  to  be  very  seriously  affected,  and  in  several  in- 
stances I  have  seen  additional  deaths  occasioned  by  the  retention.     In  fact, 
the  smell  sometimes  becomes  so  bad  that  applications  have  been  made  to 
by  the  neighbours  to  see  whether  I  had  not  the  power  to  compel  burial.'* 


As  the  interment  in  towns  has  been  made  the  subject  of  a  separate 
inquiry,  we  need  only  refer  to  the  circumstance,  that,  in  addition  to 
the  church  and  chapel  burying-grounds,  several  of  which  are  in  a  very 
crowded  state,  there  are  some  burying-grounds  in  Bristol  kept  Iw 
undertakers  for  the  pur)X)se  of  speculation.  Witnesses  have  Btated, 
that  the  scenes  which  occur  in  these,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  room 
for  burials,  are  not  only  highly  unbecoming,  but  likely  to  be  productive 
of  very  injurious  effects  to  the  health  of  tlie  immediate  neighbourhood. 
One  of  these  witnesses,  a  labouring  man,  who  officiates  over  the  funerals 
instead  of  a  clergyman,  describes  the  state  of  the  ground  when  ag^ave 
IS  opened  in  terms  almost  incredible.  A  personal  examination  of  these 
burying- grounds  has  led  us  to  the  conviction,  that  the  retention  of 
buryiiig-grounds  by  private  individuals,  as  a  matter  of  8i)eculatlon,  is 
productive  of  much  injury,  not  only  to  morals,  but  also  to  the  healtli  of 
the  localities  in  their  vicinitv. 

Slaughter-houses  in  Bristol  are  scattered  over  the  town  without  any 
special  regulations.  Very  frequently  they  are  situated  in  un ventilated 
courls,  and  are  much  complained  of  both  by  medical  witnesses  and  by 
the  inhabitants  of  tlie  courts  themselves. 

'J'he  mauulactories  are  generally  situated  towards  the  eastern  side  of 
ttie  city,  in  a  direction,  therefore,  opposite  to  the  prevailing  winds,  ond 
^re  tioi,  on  this  account,  considered  as  productive  of  injury  to  the  health 
^'  the  city.  Yet  ahhough  this  is  not  the  case,  Bristol,  with  a  climate 
KiiOHrn  to  be  mild  and  salubrious,  enjoys  the  unenviable  celebrity  of 
P^iiifv  the  third  most  unhealthy  town  in  England.  The  poverty  of  its 
''I'iubitants  cannot  be  the  cause  of  its  low  position  in  the  scale  of  health, 
for  a.s  Mr.  Brady,  the  surgeon  to  St.  Peter's  Hospital,  remarks — 

**  Xt  is  probable  that  the  poorer  classes  (in  Bristol)  are  not  subject  to 

sueH  extreme  destitution  as  in  some  manufacturing  towns.    This  arises  from 

various  causes.     Bristol  not  beinc;  a  manufacturing  place,  the  labouring 

cJasses  are  not  subject  to  fluctuations  between  high  wages  and  total  want 

Y    ^J^ployment;  therefore  large  masses  of  artisans,  suddenly  reduced  to  a 

?J^-^^  bordering  on  starvation,  are  fortunately  unknown  to  us.     Besides, 

nristol,  being  an  ancient  city,  possesses  many  charitable  endowments,  and 

t  no  distribution  of  these  funds  preserve  many  families  from  suffering  from 

^^  Want  of  the  absolute  necessaries  of  life." 

"^s  the  climate  is  salubrious,  and  poverty  not  peculiarly  severe,  we 
c^^  Only  look  for  the  causes  of  the  unhealthy  state  of  the  city  in  the 
ij^glect  of  proper  sanatory  conditions.  We  have  seen  these  to  be,  bad 
t**'^inage  and  sewerage,  deficient  supplies  of  water,  bad  structural  at- 
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TbcM  an,  in  b  gmt  mcanrc^  nmonble  caows,  t 
tbem  uc  witluD  the  noagniMd  prorince  of  le^aUtJon.  Tl 
prcaent  powtaml  by  the  anthontics  of  the  citj  mre  qnile  in 
the  remoYal  or  crcn  nutnial  sbatcmeDt,  of  Uieie  evils. 

The  Sewenge  Act  doei  uot  provide  for  a  Bystematic  drei 
aDlmpraved  diatricla  of  the  city,  aad  do«*  not  aflbrd'powen  < 
anlmltfaj  distrida  at  the  expenie  of  the  owaen  of  prope 
diitridt ;  OMtber  don  thii  Act  compreiieud  a  necessary  iw 
drainaice  with  pablie  aeweregr. 

By  the  I5lh  dMue  of  the  Ist  Tic.  Bess.  1S87,  powen  a 
prevent  the  pollution  of  the  livers  Frome  and  Avon  by  con 
them  "  any  nostoua  or  oftaBive  materialsoringredientu,  or  ai 
wbaltoever  " — frith  vhat  small  effect  is  shown  by  tlie  co 
the  medical  wilnesaeB,  whose  evidence  has  been  cited. 

By  an  Act  3  Vic.  BesR.  1840,  intituled  "  An  Act  for  reg 
Building  and  Arty-walls  within  the  City  and  County  of 
for  widening  and  improving  several  Streeta  within  tlie 
Council  are  empowered  to  purchase  houses  end  lands  for  i 
of  widening  and  improving  streets,  and  for  regulating;  buildi 
atrangth  of  party-walls ;  but  it  does  not  provide  any  effecli 
measures,  unless  similar  clauses  to  those  contained  ia  the  I 
■oppressing  nuisancea  ofienuve  to  the  senses,  be  deentec 
this  name. 

When  we  conuder  the  magnitude  of  the  evils  describe* 
nnneccasary  waste  of  life,  necessarily  entailing  heavy  peciini 
on  the  OMnmaDity,  and  depressing  the  pliysical  condition  of  tl 
few  wilt  not  agree  to  the  concluding  pass^e  of  the  evidi 
Budd  on  the  state  of  Bristol : — 

"  It  is  hi^h  time  that  society  should  show,  by  the  maggifnde  t 
of  its  praviaion*,  its  deep  sense  or  the  importance  of  cleanliness 
and  bappinMB  of  the  people.  When  the  public  can  once  be  bri 
in  all  UM  deamcfs  in  which  the  truth  appesrs  to  medical  m 


lever  and  other  disorden,  it  will  become  evident  to  all,  that 
iaetiflce  cannot  be  made,  in  order  to  provide  the  lower  elas' 
means  of  cleanliness,  and  to  promote  its  practice  among  them 
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CITY  of  BATH. 

Bt  Sir  Henry  T.  Db  La  Beche. 


SitiuUion, — Bath  is  built  partly  on  the  slope  and  lower  part  of  r  hillf 
jsiug  from  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Avon,  where  it  forms  r  con- 
iderable  bend  round  from  east  and  west  to  north  and  soiitli«  the  more 
licient  portion  being  at  the  bend,  and  on  the  lower  gpround,  Riid 
ardy  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  same  river,  but  on  this  side  riuog', 
^cept  as  scattered  villas  and  minor  ranges  of  houses,  to  a  less  elevRiion 
an  on  the  right  bank. 

-Lansdown,  forming  the  continuation  of  the  hill  ou  which  r  iRigR 
i*t  of  Bath  stands,  is  elevated  about  800  feet  above  the  seR ;  Rad^ 
Wed  from  the  Wells  Road,  the  city  has  r  striking  appearRDce,  Its 
'ious  crescents  and  Vanges  of  houses  rising  above  each  other  fkmn 
'  lower  ground  to  the  crest  of  tliis  range  of  hill.  The  bulk  of  the 
Idings  shade  off,  as  it  were,  by  means  of  detached  rangres  uf  honaeR 
f  villas,  the  latter  dotted  thickly  about  the  outskirts  of  the  city. 
•  t  is  a  handsome  town,  and  from  the  abundance  and  small  ooit  of 

stone  quarried  around,  and  the  facility  of  working  it,  houses  rtr 
Hy  constructed  ;  and  even  when  small,  present  r  better  appcRiRiiee 
'I  those  of  the  same  character  in  most  towns. 
^he  Avon  is  navigable  up  to  Bath,  and  the  navigRtion  is  continaed 
tbe  Kennet  and  Avon  Canal  into  the  Thames;  so  that  the  dty 
Besses  water  communicalbns  with  Bristol  on  the  one  skle  And 
"^don  on  the  other. 

-climate. — From  the  sheltered  situation  of  r  great  pRrt  of  the  town 
^  the  northerly  winds,  while  the  same  portion  is  freely  swept  by 
Me,  and  they  are  the  most  prevalent,  from  the  westward  and  south- 
^cl,  at  the  same  time  that  other  parts  of  the  city  'are  open  to  the 
tern  winds,  and  such  northerly  winds  as  find  their  way  down  the 
ley  of  the  Avon,  with  the  variable  heights  of  the  houses  above  the 
•tom  of  the  valley,  such  obvious  causes  for  difference  of  temperetare 
-  afforded  in  different  parts  of  Bath,  that  observations  respecting  it, 
one  part  of  the  town,  may  vary  much  from  those  in  another. 
A  table  showing  the  mean  temperature  has  been  kindly  su|q)lied  hj 
t.  Biggs,  chemist,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  town,  from  June  1841  lo 
tly  1843. 

As  far  as  this  table  extends  it  gives  the  mean  temperature  of  the 
onths  for  the  two  years,  as  follows : — 
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Tills  would  p:ive  an  annual  mean  for  the  two  years  of  51°* 2,  whidi 
nppears  small  for  the  lower  parts  of  Bath,  the  mean  annual  tempenlure 
ot  which  we  should  not  expect  to  be  less  than  in  the  lower  portion  of 
ISristol,  namely  53^,  though  51^*2  may  approximate  fairly  to  tiw 
annual  mean  of  a  large  part  of  Bath. 

Tiie  fail  of  riiin  in  the  same  period  from  June  1841  to  June  1843, 
was  in  tlie  first  year  42 '3G  inches,  and  in  the  second  year  39'63,- 
"iviu"-  a  moan  of  40*99  inches. 

This  would  give  a  greater  mean  annual  full  of  rain  than  for  Briftol, 
for  which  the  mean  of  16 years  is 32*92  inches.     It  is  thought  tlullhc 
fall  of  rain  is  somewhat  more  at  Bath  than  at  Bristol,  hut  it  requires 
better  observations  to  establish  this  than  have  hitherto   been  mule. 
Mr.  Biggs  considers  that  the  fall  of  rain  obser\'ed  for  the  t^o  yetn 
noticed  is  above  the  average,  which  he  estimates  at  about  32  inchci 
]K;r  annum.     It  is  probable  that  the  climate  cf  Bath  does  not  mateiiiiHi 
dilfer  from   that  of  Bristol.     Like  the  latter  it  may,  as  a  whole,  be 
regarded  as  mdd  and  moist.     Mr.  Field,  surgeon  of  Bath,  obsenei, 
*'  It  is  certain  that  the  climate  of  Bath  is  damp.     The  south-westeily 
breezes,  as  they  pass  over  the  hills  of  the  net|ghbourhoo<l,  deposits 
considerable  quantity  of  the  water  which  they  waft  from  the  Atlantic." 

Geolo(jical  Structure  of  the  Country  on  which  tJie  Cityatands. — ^The 
nearly  horizontal  beds' of  clays,  limestones,  sands,  and  sandstones  on 
which  Bath  stands,  constitute.a  portion  of  the  series  of  nicka  to  which 
the  term  oolitic  has  been  given  from  the  oolite  or  oviform   grains  in 
many  of  the  limestones.     The  city  and  its  envin>ns  are  indebted  for  it* 
appearance  to  tlie  limestone  beds,  named  the  Bath  oolite,  extensitrly 
(piarried  in  the  neighbouring  hills,  especially  on  Claverton  and  Coiniw 
Downs.     To  these  beds,  for  there  are  several,  succeed  a  considerabk 
thickness  of  clay,  known  as  the  fullers'-earth,  from  a  minor  portion  ^ 
it  furnishing  real  Inllers'-carlh,  much  employed  in  the  cloth  manut'iiC' 
tories  of  the  neighbouring  towns  of  Bradford,  Frome,  &c.     Richmoinl 
Hill  and  Mount,  Beacon,  in  the  higher  and  northern  side  of  Bath,  are 
upon  this  clay.     Beneath  the  fullers'-earth  clay  appears  the  limestoii<? 
known   as    the    *'  inferior   oolite."       The   upper  part  of   Sion  Hill, 
Lansdown-crcscent,  Springfield-place,  Rock-house,  Lansdown-groye« 
&c.,  are  upon  this  limestone,  one  bused  on  .<:ands,  termed  the  inferior 
oolite  sands,  which  are  not  so  thick  ut  Bath  as  at  some  other  localities 
in  the  vicinity.     They  form   sleep  ground  ranging  under  the  escaTK 
ment  produced  by  the  inferior  oolite  limestcme.     The   lower  part  oT 
Sion   Hill,  All  Saints*  cha})el,  and  pari  of  Lansd own-road,  are  upon 
these  sunds,  which  also  form  the  escarpment  behind  Upper  Caniden- 
place.     Still   in  the  descemling  order  of  the  l.eds,  occur  those  known 
as  marlstone,  being  an  indurated  condition  of  calcareous  marl  mingleii 
with  sand,   some    clay   being  interuiinglcd.     Cavendish-crescent  aud 
place,  the  higher  part  of  Vark-street,  part  of  Lansdown-road,  Camden- 
place,  Upper  Camden- place,  the  back  of  Prospect-place,  with  Stanley- 
place  are  on  the  marlstone.     The  rocks  above  enumerated,  therefore, 
support  the  higher  parts  of  Bath  on  the  north  side  of  the  river. 

All  the  rest  of  Bath,  consequently  tjje  great  mass  of  it,  is  built  on 
the  marls,  and  argillaceotis  limestones,  known  as  tlie  lias,  with  the 
exception  of  Pultoney-street,  Sidne) -place.  Bathwick -street,  and  other 
afreets  and  places  adjaccul  on  \\\o  Ml  V«l\\V.  ol  lUc  Avon,  with  the 
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lildinj^s  on  the  Dolmeads  and  the  Parades ;  the  bottom  of 
-street,  parts  of  Avon,  and  Milk-streets,  Kinp^'s  Mead-terrace, 
%-bui]dinjr5!,  and  Norfolk-buildings,  and  Crescent,  on  the 
of  the  river,  which  stand  on  alluvial  ground,  in  a  great 
jm posed  of  clay. 

(linos  on  the  oolitic  limes^tones  and  sands  are  on  dry  ground'* 
ilstoiio  it  is  more  moist,  and  on  the  lias  and  alluvial  ground 
illy  damp.  On  the  lower  jrroiind,  however,  where  the  latter 
vould  otherwise  be  much  felt,  the  accumulated  buildings  of 
md  the  vaulting  on  which  the  houses  are  erected,  much  prevent 
character  of  the  ground  beneath  from  being  injuriously  felt 

It  be  anticipated  from  the  interstratification  of  the  different 
ock  mentioned,  conditions  for  the  occurrence  of  springs  are 
and  atci>rdiiio;ly  they  are  not  unconimon,  and  from  them 
ipplicd  with  water  for  domestic  purposes,  wells  to  cut  the 
tcr  beneath  the  surface  beina:  also  formed, 
e  exception  of  tlie  alluvial  flat  at  the  bottom  of  the  valley, 
1  upon  which  Bath  stands  affords  great  natural  facilities  for 

—That  part  of  Bath  which  is  built  upon  the  alluvial  flat  at 
:rs  severely  from  floods,  in  a  great  measure  produced  by  the 
bstructions  which  have  lieen  raised  by  bridges,'by  encroach- 
tlie  banks  of  the  river,  and  by  mill-dams  or  weirs,  to  the 
charj^e  of  the  river  waters.  Mr.  George,  town*clerk  of  Bath, 
wers,  on  the  part  of  a  committee  of  the  town-council  of 
:he  questions  ibrwarded  to  him  from  the  Commissioners, 
especting  the  liability  of  the  town  to  flood  : — 

,  the  lower  part  particularly.    In  the  time  of  snow,  very  consi- 
re  arc  (obstructions  to  the  natural  drainage)  from  several  weirs 


iver.  *' 


ds  are  much  felt  in  the  tenements,  (nearly  altogether  occu- 
?  poorer  cla^ses,)  erected  outside  the  city  boundary,  on  that 
2  alluvial  flat  of  the  Dc»lmead,  where  the  discharge  of  the 
111  the  bridi^es,  an*l  encroachments  on  the  river  towards  the 
nuch  impeded.  The  houses  in  New-street,  Dolmead,  are 
many  places  as  to  be  beneath  the  water-level  in  high  states 
11,  and  in  Hoods  thev  are  inundated. 

ed  that  the  floods  during  the  last  25  years  have  generally 
roni  the  many  encroachments  in  different  places  on  the 
lie  river,  and  from  the  multiplication  of  bridges.  The  quay 
I  side,  above  the  old  bridge,  is  r^resented  as  an  encroach- 
about  18  years  since. 

-s  from  a  report  of  Mr.  Telford  to  the  corporation  of  Bath, 
rovemenl  of  the  Bath  bridge,  dated  August  1823, — 

the  great  flood  of  1809,  the  water,  at  90  yards  above  the  bridge 
than  i:)3  yards  below  it,  by  2  feet  9  inches. 
BFerence  of  head  could  not  arise  from  the  want  of  water-way  at 
;  because  it  is  six  feet  more  than  that  of  Pulteney-bridge,  and 
lic  channel  either  above  or  at  some  distance  below  the  bruise* 
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"  The  true  causes  are,  that  the  arch  next  Uie  south  abutment  has  Uf  its 
width  encroached  on  by  a  projection  of  masonry,  while,  on  the  OGrtb  ade, 
the  river-bank  forces  the  current  obliquely  against  the  piers,  thndif 
lessening  the  effect  of  the  water-way,  and  throwing  the  greatest  wci|^  of 
water  against  the  obstructed  arch.  The  northernmost  arch  is,  alio,  thss 
prevent^  from  performing  its  office  until  the  flood-water  has  aoquiicdtltt 
before-mentioned  head. 

*^  From  the  foregoing  statement  of  facts,  I  infer  that,  were  theolNbae- 
tions  on  each  shore  removed  so  as  to  permit  the  water  to  pass  dirediy 
tlirou^h  the  arches,  no  head  would  be  created,  but  a  regular  inclined  (Inc 
preserved,  and  therefore,  that  no  alteration  (in  the  arches  of  the  bndge)ii 
required  on  account  of  the  water-way.  ** 

Obstructions  near  the  bridge  still  continue,  and  though  great  cm 
has  beeu  observed  in  constructing  the  adjoining  bridge  fortheGmt 
Western  Railway,  all  the  artificial  arrangements  in  this  part  of  Bilh 
and  at  Twertou  weir  below,  tend  to  impede  the  free  course  of  tte 
flood- waters. 

Drainage  and  Cleansing, — There  is  no  plan  of  Bath,  for  proper 
levels,  for  building,  sewerage,  or  other  structural  purposes.    There  ve 
Cuinniissioners  for  the  out-parish  of  Walcot,  who  have  powers,  under  i 
local  Act,  to  construct  sewers,   and  somewhat  more  than  one-fifth  of 
the  city   comes   under   their  jurisdiction  for  this   purpose.     For  the 
remainder  of  the  city  there  is  a  total  absence  of  public  powers  for 
drainage  and    sewerage ;   a  singular  state  of  things   for   so  large  a 
town. 

The  present  drainage,  for  at  least  three-fourths  of  Bath,  may  be 
considered  as  little  else  than  the  result  of  adjustments  among  the  \ 
various  proprietors  of  the  ground  and  houses  at  different  times  among 
each  other;  a  fact  sufficiently  remarkable  when  it  is  considered  that 
this  city  has  long  been  the  resort  of  persons  in  easy  or  tifliiient  ci^ 
cumstances,  and  that  it  contained,  in  1841,  a  population  of  53,206 
persons.* 

Respecting  the  drainage  and  sewerage  of  Bath,  Mr.  George 
observes : — 

6.  "  There  are  no  settled  regulations  for  draining  the  town.  The  streets, 
courts,  and  alleys  are  paved,  and  have  generally  sufficient  inclinHtion  for 
surface  drainage.  In  the  more  distant  part  of  the  environs  there  maybe 
a  few  open  ditches  that  receive  the  drainage  of  cottages,  but  none  near 
the  town.     I  know  of  no  stagnant  pools.  " 

7.  **  The  under- drain  age  is  partially  effective.  There  are  main  sewers 
either  in  the  streets  or  in  the  areas  of  the  houses,  or  behind  the  houses, 
with  collateral  or  branch-chains,  from  the  houses  into  them. " 

8.  ^^  The  houses  are  well  supplied  with  necessaries:  they  empty  into 
drains,  and  rareiy  require  cleansing,  except  from  stoppages  nrising  from  acci- 
dental circumstances.    There  are  no  public  necessaries.  " 

9.  **  The  house-drains  are  cleansed  by  the  water  from  the  roof*?,  and 
wa^h-houscs  passing  through  them,  but  are  occasionally  obstructed.** 

10.  ^*  Some  of  the  public  or  main  sewers  are  occasionally  obstructed  by 
deposits  arising  either  from  their  inadequate  size  or  want  of  current,  or  both 
causes  combined  ;  but  this  does  not  often  occur. 

"  Traps  to  prevent  the  escape  of  smells  are  plentifully  used. " 

*  It  would  appear  that,  when  Queen  Elizabeth  visited  Bath,  there  was  no 
common  sewer  in  it ;  and  this  tswo,  now  large  and  handsome,  is  represented  te 
have  been  a  poor  place  in  1670, 
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11.  "The  Commissioners  for  the  out-part  of  tlie  parish  of  Walcot  have 
power  under  a  local  Act,  to  order  the  construction  of  new  sewers  and  the 
alteration  and  reparation  of  old  ones,  where  they  see  occasion  ;  their  power 
extends  over  about  a  fourth  or  fifth  part  of  the  city.  There  is  no  such  power 
vested  in  any  body  for  the  remainder  of  the  city.  ** 

12.  "All  the  drainage  of  the  town  is  conducted  into  the  river,  except  in 
a  few  cases  of  old  houses  and  a  portion  of  new  buildings,  the  suburbs  having 
eess-pits. " 

With  reference  to  the  form  of  the  sewers  and  drains,  Mr.  George 
remarks  that  they  are — 

13.  "Rectangular;  the  liouse-drains  from  6  inches  square  to  aboiit  12 
inches  by  10  inches;  main  sewers  from  about  12  inches  by  14  inches  to  2 
feet  by  4  or  5  feet,  the  prices  varying  accordingly  ;  a  drain  of  12  inches^  by 
14  inches  would  cost  1*.  6^.  per  foot  running  measure." 

14.  "  When  the  main  sewers  require  cleansing  thev  are  opened  from  the 
surface,  and  the  deposit  taken  out  and  carried  away. '' 

The  following  are  answers  to  the  Commissioner's  questions  relating 
to  the  drainage  of  Bath,  which  have  been  received  from  Mr.  Piiiiip 
Duncan,  well  known  tor  his  philanthropic  character  and  for  his  desire 
to  promote  all  useful  and  public  works  at  Bath : — 

6.  "  Tlie  upper  part  of  the  city  is  well  drained ;  but  several  streets  in  the 
lower  part,  from  their  situation  and  from  negligence,  are  insufficiently 
drained. " 

7.  "  There  are  sewers,  but  imperfect." 

8.  "  Many  poor  houses  are  defective  in  necessaries.    There  are  no  public 


necessaries." 


9.  "  Many  house-drains  bad." 

10.  "  The  drains  are  covered,  but  frequently  obstructed." 

Though  so  defective  in  arrangements  to  insure  a  general  and  proper 
system  of  sewerage,  Bath,  as  a  whole,  is  well  paved,  and  fairly  cleansed, 
as  regards  the  duties  of  the  scavenger,  though  in  this  respect  also  there 
is  a  want  of  a  general  system.  In  the  matter  of  cleansing  power 
(scavenger  duties,)  instead  of  there  being  no  commission  for  Bath, 
there  would  appear  to  be  too  many,  and  a  consequent  want  of  co-ope- 
ration and  an  unnecessary  expense  of  odiccrs  required  for  the  purjwse. 

The  following  letter  from  the  town-clerk  of  Bath  to  the  Secretary  of 
llie  Commission,  points  out  the  Acts  under  which  the  paving,  cleansing, 
&c.,  are  carried  out,  and  the  present  faulty  and  conflicting  state  of  the 
regulations  in  force,  resulting  from  the  number  of  district  Boards  : — 

«*  Sir,  '*  Bath,  5th  February,]844, 

"In  reply  to  your  inquiry  respecting  the  Local  Acts  which  now 
exist  for  the  government  of  this  city  and  borough,  I  beg  to  inform  you  that 
I  here  are  four,  and  which  are  described  in  Schedule  K  to  the  Municipal 
Corporation  Act,  viz. : — 

*'  33  Geo. III.,  c.  89.—*  An  Act  for  paving,  cleansing,  lighting,  watching, 

*  and  regulating  the  streets,  squares,  lanes,  ways,  and  passages,  and  public 

*  places  within  such  part  of  the  parish  of  Walcot,  in  the  county  of  Somerset ^ 

*  as  iiuot  within  the  circuit,  precinct,  and  jurisdiction  of  the  city  of  liathy 

*  in  the  same  county ;  and  for  removing  and  preventing  nuisances,  annoy- 

*  ances,  encroachments,  and  obstructions ;  and  for  establishing  a  proper 

*  and  effective  police  therein ;  and  for  licensing  and  regulating  hackney. 

*  coaches,  chairs,  porters,  basket-men  and  basket-women  within  the  said 

*  city  of  Bath,  and  a  certain  distance  thereof. ' 
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"  4]  Geo.  III.,  c.  1-26. — '  An  Act  for  pavin?,  tteiningr,  cleanun?,*vitar- 

*  inir,  l^htin^,  watchinjr,  ami  resruiating  the  streets,  squares,  Itnei,  «^ 

*  passages,  and  public  places  within  the  parish  of  Bathwick,  in  theeooiitjr 
'  of  Somerset,  and  for  removing  and  preventing  nuisances,  annofSMes 
'  encroachments,  and  obstructions,  and  for  establishing  a  proper  aad  As- 

*  tive  police  therein.  * 

'^  5-4  Geo.  III.,  c.  105. — '  An  Act  for  better  pavin&r,  cleansing, lisht inc. 

*  watchincr.  rejjulatinsf,  and  improving  the  city  of  Bath  j  and  the  libeilytnd 

*  precincts  thereof.' 

**  Note. — ^This  Act  embraces  the  parishes  of  St.  James,  St.  Mitbid, 
St.  Peter,  and  St.  Paul,  and  a  part  of  Walcot,  which  comprised  llw 
city  of  Bath  before  the  passing  of  the  Municipal  Act. 

"  6  Geo.  IV.,  c.  74. — *  An  Act  to  amend  an  Act  of  His  late  Majettjfor 
'  pavins:,  cleansinsr,  lighting,  watching,    and  regulating  the  streets  and 

*  public  places  tciihin  such  parts  of  the  parish  of  ff'alcot,  in  the  counlfi  of 

*  Somerset,  as  are  not  within  the  city  of  Bath, ' 

*'  Some  of  the  Commissioners  for  the  execution  of  these  Acts  are  elected 
for  life,  others  for  five  years,  and  seven  are  annually  appointed  out  of  the 
town-council  to  assist  the  other  Commissioners  in  the  execution  of  the  Act 
54  Geo.  III.  Under  each  of  these  Acts  there  is  a  separate  establishment 
of  clerks,  surveyors,  and  other  officers  for  carrying  them  into  execution. 
These  Acts  being  very  differently  constructed,  1  consider  it  unnecessary, 
for  the  present  purpose,  to  show  the  various  or  particular  discrepant 
and  dissimilarity,  but  merely  to  state,  that  offences  arc  described  snd 
punishable  under  one  which  are  not  offences  under  another :  and  for  those 
offences  which  are  punishable  under  all,  the  penalties  vary  in  amount  from 
IQjf.  to  5/. ;  and  that,  in  fact,  what  is  an  offence  in  one  part  of  the  borough 
is  not  in  another.  The  manner  of  repairing  the  streets,  &c.,  as  provided 
by  these  Acts,  is  considered  objectionable,  and  requires  alteration  and 
amendment.  In  some  instances  there  is  no  power  of  steining,  and  the 
expenses  are  pai«l  by  individuals  instead  of  a  eeneral  rate. 

*^  Tlie  city  and  borough  of  Hath,  as  extended  under  the  Municipal  Act, 
contained,  in  1841,  a  population  of  53,209  persons.  The  parish  of  Lyn- 
combo  and  Widcombe,  uhich  is  immediately  contiguous  to  the  old  city, 
and  now  forms  a  part  of  the  borough,  contains  about  15,0U0  ])er8ons,  and 
is  not  under  the  regulation  of  either  of  the  above  Acts,  but  is  subject  to  the 
General  Ilit^hway  Act.  The  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  it  which  is  watched 
by  the  borouirh  police  contribute  towards  the  expenses  of  such  watching, 
but  the  lightinj;  of  the  same  part  is  paid  out  of  the  borough  fund.  The 
lighting  in  the  other  parishes  is  under  the  direction  of  the  Commissioners 
named  under  the  above  Acts,  and  is  paid  for  by  a  separate  rate  on  the 
inhabitants. 

*'  In  the  year  1S37,  the  great  inconvenience  attending:  this  state  of  thing! 
was  brought  under  the  consideration  of  the  town-council,  by  whom  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  meet  the  Commissionei*s,  wiih  a  view  to  a  conso- 
lidation of  the  Acts,  the.  introduction  of  several  amendments  suited  to  the 
present  state  of  the  boroush,  and  one  uniform  system ;  but  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  various  Hoards  declined. co-operation  with  the  council:  and 
thus  the  matter  rcsteil  until  the  vear  1840,  when  another  committee  was 
ap])ointed  for  the  same  object,  but  having  ultimately  in  view  an  application 
to  Parliament  by  thccoiuicil  leaving  the  several  Commissioners  to  oppose  it 
upon  any  grounds  they  might  consider  tenable.  This  proceeding  terminated 
in  consequence  of  a  diflicnlfy  which  arose  as  to  whether  the  expense  atterid- 
ing  the  application  to  Parliament  (in  the  event  ot  a  failure  from  any  circum- 
stance) could  be  paid  out  of  the  borough  fund  without  violating  the  Muni- 
cipal Act.  The  opinion  of  Mr.  J.  Wightman  (then  at  the  bar)  wjis  taken 
on  the  point,  who  considered  that  the  borough  fund  could  not  be  charged 
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with  the  expense,  and  the  application  was  therePore  abandoned  ;  and  thus 
the  matter  has  remained  tVoni  that  period  to  ihc  present.  My  official 
situation  enables  me  to  speak  to  the  great  difficulties  and  inconvenience 
experienced  by  the  borough  magistrates  in  administering  justice  within 
their  jurisdiction  undir  the  existing  Acts,  and  as  to  the  necessity  of  addi- 
tional powers,  similar  to  liiose  g^iven  to  the  magistrates,  at  the  police  ofnce.^! 
in  London,  under  the  12  and  3  Victoria,  c.  47. 

**  I  remain.  Sir, 

"  Yours,  very  obediently, 

**  P.  Gkorgk,  'rown  Clerk:* 


With  respect  to  tlic  service  of  scavengers,  Mr.  George  observes:— 

15.  '*  The  annual  expense  cannot  be  ascertained,  it  being  borne  by 
ground-landlords  or  tenants,  and  not  by  any  public  body." 

Ifi.  **  They  (the  couris  and  alleys)  are  cleansed  by  the  scavengers 
appointed  under  Ihe  local  Acts.  The  refuse  is  removed  by  carts  twice 
a-week,  at  the  expense  of  the  rates." 

I  7.  ^*  Dust-boxes  are  used  ;  Ihe  refuse  is  removed  twice  a-week," 

18.  *' The  scavengor  has  a  dopot  in  the  environs, — the  refuse  carried 
into  the  country  and  sold  for  manure." 

10.  "There  are  three  local  Acts,  which  are  conflicting  and  inadequate 
in  their  powers, — many  nuisances  not  punishable,  and  those  that  are,  vary- 
ing as  to  penalty  and  punishment." 

A  remarkable  instance  of  the  effects  of  apparently  conflicting  views 
\A  \o  be  seen  in  York-street,  near  the  abbey,  one-half  of  it  being  (longi- 
indinallv)  paved,  the  other  half  niacadaniized  ;  so  that  (the  street  not 
being  u  wide  one)  the  wheels  on  one  side  of  a  carriage  may  run  on  a 
paved,  those  on  the  other  upon  a  stoned  road. 

'J  liuugh  some  of  the  courts  and  alleys  were  found  dirty  and  ill- 
cleansed,  and  cabbage  leave.s,  peas- cods,  and  other  refuse  of  that  kind 
may  be  thrown  into  them,  and  into  Buch  streets  as  Avon  and  Milk- 
silrects,  inhabited  by  tiie  poorer  classes,  the  scavengers'  work  may  he 
regarded  us  fairly  executed  at  Bath,  more  particularly  when  compared 
with  that  in  the  generality  of  towns  of  a  similar  population. 

Streets^  Alley Sy  and  Courts, —  WoXXx  may  be  regarded,  taken  as  u 
whole,  as  a  well-built  town;  the  streets  generally  airy  and  good,  the 
chief  exceptions  being  in  the  lower  and  older  part  of  the  town.  CSourts 
and  narrow  alleys  aie  not  very  frequent.  Milk  and  Avon  slreetH,  the 
abode  of  the  poorest  classes,  are  both  fairly  wide  streets;  the  iiouses  in 
them  are  usually  dirty  and  ill-ventilated,  but  the  streets  themselves 
would  be  regarded,  in  towns  where  ^(M)(i  streets  are  not  so  prevalent, 
a.s  suiliciently  wide,  and  they  are  b)thwell  paveil.  A  main  sewer  is 
stated  to  run  between  the  two  streets,  and  to  be  swept  clean  daily  by 
the  discharged  water  from  the  hot-baths.  Tlie  courts  behind  are  in 
many  instances  dirty  and  ill-clcauKed. 

Selden-court  in  Southgate-stieet  is  narrow  (about  four  feet  wide)  and 
dark,  having  a  wall  in  trout  of  the  houses  nearly  e()ual  in  height  with 
them ;  it  is  represented  as  not  heultliy,  but  it  up|X'urs  well  drained  and 
clean.  The  great  evils  arc  bad  ventilation  and  want  of  light.  There 
seems  no  regulations  ibr  the  construction  of  such  courts,  for  Boyce's- 
conrt,  in  Wine-street,  recently  built,  is  very  narrow  and  ill-veatilated, 
but  it  is  clean.     There  are  some  miserable  dwellings  in  Burton* plaoCi 
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and  other  situations  inhabilecl  by  the  poor  ;  but  the  evil  in'modern  liiaes 
has  been  the  erection  of  houses  in  the  Dolmeads,  previously  mentioned 
as  liable  to  floods.  Tliese  are  inhabited  by  the  poorer  classes,  and  the 
drainag^e  amon^  them  is  imperfect,  though  some  sewers  have  been 
constructed  at  the  cost  of  the  owners.  No  precaution  has  been  taken 
to  prevent  the  water  in  times  of  flood  from  entering  these  drains,  and 
they  therefore  rather  aid  the  inundation  of  the  houses  in  this  district, 
which  is  otherwise  partially  protected  by  an  embankment.  The  high- 
ways also  among  them  are  in  a  bad  state,  especially  in  the  Ferry-rnd, 
though  a  way-rate  of  9e/.  in  the  pound  is  levied  upon  the  occupiers. 

The  ventilation  of  the  poorer  houses  is  usually  bad  and  neglected, 
and  there  is  much  personal  dirt.  There  are  no  cellar  dwellings.  The 
school-rooms  for  the  labouring  classes  are  not  ill  constructed,  but  they 
appear  to  have  no  play-grounds.  Mr.  Philip  Duncan  describes  their 
site, drainage,  light,  warmth,  and  ventilation,  as  '* sufliciently  good;" 
and  Mr.  George  also  expresses  himself  favourably  on  this  head. 

Mr.  George  states  that  there  are  no  local  Acts  or  provision  to  prevent 
the  ends  of  the  streets  being  closed  up,  or  to  relieve  over-crowding  by 
promoting  the  extension  of  suburbs. 

Respecting  the  habitations  of  the  poor,  Mr.  Philip  Duncan  ob- 
serves : — 

50.  "  Many  are  crowded  and  dirty." 

51.  **  In  the  worst  houses  twelve  families,  frequently  four  persons  in  a 
room." 

52.  '^  The  general  state  of  the  air  (in  the  dwellings  of  the  poorer  classes) 
very  impure. 

53.  ^^  Belter  warmed  than  in  most  towns,  as  coal  is  comparatively  cheapi 
and  coke  is  much  used  by  the  poor." 

Lodging'hotises,— Accordintr  to  a  return  from  the  police,  there  are 
about  27  houses  of  this  kind  in  Bath,  chiefly  in  the  lower  ]>arts  of  the 
town,  and  the  general  character  of  the  keepers  of  them  is  represented 
by  the  same  authority  to  be  bad.     The  probable   number  of  vagrants 
who  sleep  in  each  house  each  night  is  stated  by  the  police  to  vary  from 
four  to  six,  so  that,  taking  the  number  at  Ave,  135  persons  of  this 
description  would,  on  the  average,  sleep  in  these  loflging-houses  per 
night.     Supposing  that,  on  the  average,  each  vagrant   may  sleep  two 
nights  in  these  houses,  19,870,  or  nearly  20,000,  would  be  the  number 
of  (I liferent  vagrants  sleeping  in  the  Bath  lodging-houses  |)er  annum. 
Making  every  allowance  for  the  same  parties  visiting  Bath  more  than 
once  during  the  year,  yet  considering  that  many  only  remain  one  night, 
the  number  of  different  vagrants  who  visit  this  city  must  be  very  con- 
siderable.    By  those  who  have  looked  into  the  subject,  it  is   stated, 
that  during  the  season  at  Bath,  when  there  is  a  considerable  influx  of 
visitors,  the  vagrants  are  most  numerous,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  i]idis* 
criminate  charity  somewhat  prevails  at  this  place.     A  large   proportion 
of  these  vagrants  is  represented  to  be  of  tlie  worst  kind.     They  pay 
about  Sd.  per  night  for  their  beds,  placed  in  small,  ill-ventilated  rooms. 
The  beds  are  usually  occupied  by  two,  but  occasionally  a  larger  numlier 
is  crammed  into  them,  without  much  regard  to  sex  or  age.     For  the  relief 
of  deserving  poor  travellers,  there  is  a  Refuge  for  the  Destitute,  where 
they  are  provided  with  food  and  beds  for  the  night ;  after  which,  if 
fouad  begging,  the  police  interfere. 
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Also,  (o  relieve  deserving  poor  travellers,  a  p:ent1einan  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Society  for  the  Relief  of  the  Sick  Poor,  usually  termed 
the  Monmouth-street  Society,  from  meeting  at  their  house  in  Monmouth- 
street,  attends  daily  (Sundays  excepted)  to  hear  the  applications  of 
poor  travellers.  He  gives  them  (if  considered  deserving)  a  loaf  of 
bread  and  some  soup,  under  promise  to  leave  the  town. 

Public  Parks  and  JValks. — The  chief  of  these  is  a  space  of  about 
2uO  acres,  named  Victoria  Park,  which  was  formed  by  subscription  in 
1829,  and  is  now  supported  in  the  same  manner.  The  corporation 
{^ve  100/.,  and  100/.  annually,  and  in  a  few  months  nearly  4000/. 
were  raised.  Thi'^  park  partly  occupies  the  common  fields  belonging 
to  the  fieemen  of  Bath.  The  Victoria  Park  is  under  the  management 
of  a  committee,  and  the  public  have  access  to  it. 

Ill  addition  to  this  is  the  East  Park,  and  Cleveland-walk,  due  to 
the  exertions  and  liberality  of  the  public  authorities,  the  agents  of  tlie 
Duke  of  Cleveland  (a  larae  proprietor  at  Rath) ,  and  others. 

Baths. — This  city  has  lon^  been  famous  for  its  thermal  springs,  as 
its  ancient  and  modern  names  attest.  From  the  remains  of  large 
baths  and  sudatories  that  have  been  discovered,  the  Romans  appear  to 
bave  made  that  use  of  them  that  might  have  been  expected.  These 
baths  would  appear  to  have  been  destroyed  at  the  time  of  the  Saxon 
^Hxiipation  of  the  country,  and  one  locality  at  least  made  a  burying- 
place,  connected  with  an  abbey  or  priory,  as  Saxon  stone-coftins  were 
found,  in  1755,  above  these  remains,  which  were  then  first  discovered, 
'^ne  coffin  resting  upon  one  of  ihe  pilasters  of  the  great  bath.  The 
'ul)bish  being  cleared  away,  and  several  ancient  channels  for  carrying 
off  the  water  repaired,  the  locality  again  btfcame  one  of  baths  and 
Sudatories,  under  the  name  of  the  Kingston  Baths,  from  the  duke  of 
the  same  name,  who  rebuilt  them. 

Roman  remains  have  been  found  in  connexion  with  the  other  Imths; 
AiDong  these  was  part  of  a  Roman  bath,  the  steps  to  which  had  been 
apparently  much  worn  by  the  feet  of  the  bathers. 

The  baths  consist  of  the  King's  and  Queen's  Baths,  the  Royal 
l^rivate  Balh,  the  Cross  Bath,  the  Tepid  Swimming  Bath,  and  the 
Kingston  Baths. 

The  King's  Bath  is  66  feet  long  and  41  feet  wide;  is  filled  daily 
to  about  the  height  of  4  feet  1  inches,  and  contains  about  314  tons  of 
^ater.  The  spring  in  the  centre  of  the  bath  affords  three  hogsheads 
of  water  per  minute,  at  a  temperature  of  116^. 

The  Queen's  adjoins  the  King's  Bath,  and  is  smaller,  being  about 
25  fi>et  square,  and  is  supplied  from  the  same  spring. 

Connected  with  the  King*s  Bath  is  a  reservoir  for  cooling  the 
Waters,  containing  about  32,000  gallons,  so  that  the  private  baths  may 
^  arranged  at  convenient  temperatures.  A  jet  into  the  air,  worked  by 
^  small  steam-engine,  performs  the  cooling  process  in  the  centre  of  the 
reservoir. 

At  the  King's  and  Queen's  Baths  the  charge  fur  bathers  is  1i.,  and 
^^^y  appear  to  have  been  far  more  frequently  used  formerly  than  at 
present ;  parties  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  then  bathing  together,  properly 
^I'^ssed.  There  are  seats  and  recesses  round  the  King  s  Bath  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  bathers,  who  may  select  a  temperature  in  different 
parts  of  the  bath,  varying  from  100^  to  116^ 
Vol.  I,  t 
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At  the  Cross  Bath,  so  called  from  a  cross  formerly  in  the  ctntn  of 
it,  erected  as  a  memorial  of  the  Queen  bathing*  in  it  in  1687,  pcnmu 
can  bathe  on  payment  of  Gd.^  in  order  to  meet  the  means  of  the  kts 
affluent  classes.  The  old  charge  was  Is.  M,  The  number  of  pcnoni 
who  bathe — and  the  terms  have  not  been  long  reduced — ^is  estimilcd 
at  3500  per  annum,  and  they  are  considered  to  be  on  the  iacrcMi. 
The  temperature  of  the  water  is  94%  and  the  waste  water,  givinf  Muly 
the  amount  of  that  rising  from  the  spring,  is  about  18  galkms  pir 
minute. 

At  the  Royal  Private' Baths  there  are  seven  baths,  fitted  with  nnrUe 
and  glazed  white  tiles.  Each  bath  contains  about  14  hogsbeadi  of 
water,  which  flows  into  it  in  about  five  minutes. 

Attached  to  these  baths  is  one  for  invalids,  named  the  H<»pilil 
Bath,  the  temperature  of  which  ranges  from  98^  to  100°.  Here  poor 
persons  bathe  under  regulations.  Orders  by  the  mayor  remain  io  knt 
for  a  month ;  and  when  a  surgeou  certifies  that  benefit  may  arise,  the 
bathing  appears  to  be  gratuitous. 

The  Bath  Hospital,  open  to  the  sick  poor  of  Great  Britain  tad 
Ireland,  and  now  including  the  poor  of  Bath,  which  at  ita  frmndaliM 
it  did  not,  as  it  was  supposed  that  they  could  have  the  benefit  of  the 
waters  at  small  cost,  was  opened  in  1742.  U|)on  the  case  of  a  patiei^ 
being  described  by  some  physician  or  properly  skilled  person  of  the 
neighbourhood  where  the  patient  resides,  and  it  appearing  a  proper  oor, 
he  receives  a  notice  when  a  vacancy  takes  place.  The  patient  is  expected 
to  deposit  5/.  caution-money  before  admission  ;  for  soldiers  it  is  8^ ; 
the  caution-money  being  "  to  defray  the  eipenses  of  returning  ihe 
patients  afler  they  are  discharged  from  the  hospital,  or  of  their  Imrial, 
in  case  they  should  die  there.  The  remainder  of  the  caution-money, 
after  these  expenses  are  defrayed,  is  returned  to  the  person  who  de- 
posited it." 

The  Bath  waters  probably  find  their  way  through  one  of  those  , 
fissures  or  dislocations  common  in  the  older  rocks  of  the  same  district, 
termed  fatilts  \  in  this  case,  not  improbably  through  the  Coal  Measures, 
continued  ^beneath  the  sa^idstones  and  maris,  named  the  New  Red 
Sandstones  and  Marls,  and  their  covering  of  lias  and  other  memben 
of  the  oolitic  series,  from  adjacent  rocks  of  the  same  kind.  At  Bath, 
the  thermal  waters  have  forced  their  way  through  superincumbent  fcd 
sandstones,  marls,  and  lias.  It  has  been  suggested  that  a  large  amount 
of  these  waters  which  now  run  to  waste,  or  is  let  out  from  Uie  baths» 
mifrht  usefully  be  collected  in  a  large  tank  or  reservoir  for  pviUie 
bathing  at  a  very  small  charge. 

Supply  of  Water, — This,  for  domestic  purposes,  is  obtained  from 
springs  thrown  out  by  the  clay,  or  other  impervious  beds  in  the  series 
of  rocks  of  which  the  neighbouring  hills  are  composed,  collected  and 
conducted  into  the  town,  or  from  wells  sunk  in  difiereut  places. 

Mr.  Little,  agent  for  the  Circus  Water  Company,  enumerates  Ihe 
following  water  companies  at  Bath : — 

Circus  Water  Company. 

Captain  Dunning's  Water  Company. 

Park-street  Water  Company. 

Sir  Thomas  Bloomfield'a  Water  Company. 
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Cavendish-squBre  Water  Company. 
Lord  W.  Pan  let's  Water  Company. 
Lord  Manvers'  Water  Company. 
Corporation  Water  Supply. 

••  Several  'of  these  companies,'*  it  is  stated,  "  supply  a  very  limited 
namber  of  houses,  and  are  confined  to  the  boundaries  of  the  properties 
on  which  the  spring,  supplying  the  water,  has  its  rise,  and  as  none  of 
tbem  are  protected  by  Act  of  Parliament,  they  are  not  able  to  extend 
their  pipes  into  any  neighbouring  district,  and  thereby  create  a  com- 
petition.*' 

Mr.  Little  states  that  there  is  n  great  waste  of  tbe  surplus  Circus 
water,  sufficient  to  supply  Avon  and  Milk  streets  (inhabited  by  so  many 
poor  families)  for  seven  months  in  the  year,  and  that  if  the  corporation 
would  lay  down  pipes,  the  water  might  be  supplied  without  further 
eipense.  In  his  answers  to  those  questions  of  the  Commissioners, 
which  relate  to  water,  he  says : — 

26.  (The  town  is  supplied)  *'  principally  by  several  private  companies 
and  by  wells.  All  the  companies  have  not  fire-plugs  nor  could  they  render 
assistance  in  case  of  fire." 

28.  (The  mode  in  use  for  distributing  the  water  is)  ^^  by  means  of  iron 
and  lead  pipes  under  the  roads  and  pavement.'* 

31.  "  Most  of  the  houses  have  water  laid  on,  except  the  very  poorest 
class,  and  have  separate  tanks  for  about  40  to  60  gallons." 

32.  **  I  know  of  but  three  stand-pipes  for  the  poor  of  the  whole  eity» 
and  that  only  for  certain  houis  in  the  morning.  The  others  (of  the  poorer 
classes)  get  their  supply  as  they  can." 

33.  *'  I  know  of  none.'*    (Complaints  respecting  supply.) 

34.  (The  annual  charge  is)  '^  about  20#.  fur  the  poorest,  40  to  50  gallons 
per  diem,  and  higher  according  to  the  quantity  supplied.'* 

35.  **  About  40  gallons  a-day  for  20^.,  60  gallons  tor  30«.,*'  &c. 

36.  (Respecting  redress  for  deficiency  in  quality  or  quantity.)  *'Nont 
that  I  know  of." 

38.  (As  fo  the  use  of  filters,  in  private  houses.)  ^^  I  think  not ;  nor  do 
I  deem  it[requisite,  from  the  pure  state  of  the  water.*' 

39.  (Respecting  the  water  being  kept  on  night  and  day.)  *^  Only  at 
certain  hours  of  the  day.  Except  the  corporation  new  fire  main,  whicn  is 
slways  charged,  but  at  present  only  laid  in  a  few  streets**' 

41.  **  The  corporation  new  fire  main  can  throw  the  water  over  high 
houses  and  buildings." 

42.  (With  respect  to  time  of  full  supply  of  water  in  cases  of  fire.)  "  It 
depends  on  the  part  of  the  town  in  which  the  fire  may  arise,  but  in  no 
ease,  I  think,  more  than  about  15  or  20  minutes.*' 

43.  ^^  There  are  no  arrangements  (against  fire)  beyond  the  supplies  to 
be  obtained  from  the  pipes.** 

44.  (Average  number  of  fires  in  the  year.)  ^'  I  think  not  one  serious 
Ire  in  a  year.  There  are  many  small  accidents,  but  generally  put  out  by 
the  police,  who  are  furnished  with  leather  buckets  by  several  offices.** 

46.  **  There  are  men  and  engines  practised  about  four  times  a  year." 

The  following  respecting  the  supply  of  water  are  among  the  answers 
received  from  the  lown-clerk  : — 

26.  *^  From  springs  which  flow  from  the  surrounding  hills  collected  into 
reservoirs,  applicable  for  domestic  use  and  the  extinction  of  lire." 

27.  ^'  The  water  is  very  pure,  but  not  generally  soft,  beine  loaded  with 
carbonate  of  lime.  Know  of  no  analysis  having  been  made,  or  any  -evil 
irising  from  its  use." 

T  St 
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'  28.  ''By  iron  pi[>e8  chiefly,  to  which  are  united  lead  feathenforeoB- 
ducting  the  supply  into  cisterns/'  W^ 

29.  "By  the  corporation  principally,  water  companies,  and  priitte  m^ 
individuals.**  m^ 

30.  (Number  of  houses  in  the  town.)    ''  8200.**  |:e: 

31.  *^ About  3000  houses  are  supplied  from  the  corporation  watcMmb^ 
each  having  a  separate  cistern  or  cisterns,  except  in  small  coiuts»wlx 
there  is  one  common  cistern." 

32.  '*The  corporation  gratuitously  supply  six  public  conduits  iafMr 
districts,  from  which  water  can  be  drawn  five  hours  per  day.  Idmk 
situations,  without  the  water-works,  wells  are  sunk  upon  the  premiici;  M 
generally  the  ciiy  and  suburbs  are  sufficiently  supplied.'* 

33.  (Respecting  complaints.)  **  So  few  as  not  to  be  worth  naniiaf,gioi 
water  being  one  of  the  best  and  cheapest  articles  Bath  can  boast  oC*' 

34.  (Annual  charge  of  water  laid  on.)  "Varying  from  10#.  to  1/.  111. 
per  house.    Average  27«.each." 

35.  ^*  The  size  of  the  cistern  regulates  the  charge :  the  lowest  sum  entilki 
the  recipient  to  40  gallons  per  day,  the  highest  two  hogsheads." 

36.  (Redress  for  deficient  supply.)  ^*  None  ;  the  consumer  being  cooteat 
to  take  such  supply  as  the  springs  afford,  and  new  applicants  do  not  requR 
a  guarantee  which  cannot  be  given." 

37.  **  The  quality  ap^years  unchangeable.  The  quantity  must  depend M 
the  fall  of  moisture." 

38.  (Filters.)  **  They  are  considered  unnecessary,  from  the  supply bebf 
go  pure.*' 

39.  (Water  kept  on.)  '*  From  six  to  12  hours  per  day,  according  totbc 
quantity  in  the  reservoirs.** 

40.  (Stand-pipes  for  cleansing  pavements.)     **  None.*' 

41.  **  By  a  new  arrangement  of  the  pipes,  there  is  laid  down  in  the  centrti 
parts  of  the  city  what  is  termed  a  *  fire-main,*  belonging  to  the  corporttioa 
water-works,  which  is  kept  constantly  charged,  and  from  which,  by  measi 
of  a  leathern  hose  attached  to  the  fire-cocks,  in  five  minutes  a  continuoos 
stream  of  water  can  be  thrown  on  a  conflagration  to  the  height  of  103  feet, 
simply  by  the  column  or  pressure  which  the  elevation  of  the  reservoir  gifes. 
This  self-acting  principle  is  now  being  extended  to  other  distrig^s,  and  will 
in  future  be  adopted  where  new  pipes  are  necessary." 

43.  (Arrangements  for  protecting  public  buildiuirs  from  fire.)  "  None, 
except  the  provision  contained  in  the  preceding  answer,  or  private  fire- 
engines." 

44.  ^*  Bath  is  singularly  fortunate  in  being  comparatively  exempt  frm 
such  calamities,  no  fire  of  consequence  having  occurred  for  some  yean. 
Many  individual  losses  no  doubt  happen,  but  only  known  to  the  agents  of 
fire-offices.  This,  in  some  measure,  may  be  attributed  to  the  stability  of 
the  buildings,  which  are  nearly  all  built  with  freestone,  protected  by  party- 
walls." 

46.  (Well-appointed  and  practised  engines  and  service  of  firemen.) 
"  Yes." 

Mr.  Bristow,  F.G.S.,  of  the  Ordnance  Geological  Survey,  reportii 
from  a  levelling  which  he  made,  that  at  the  principal  reservoir,  No.  4. 
at  Beechen  CliflT,  belonging  to  the  corporation,  the  spring  is  1571 
feet  above  the  ordinary  height  of  the  Avon  at  the  Old  Bridge.  The 
front  of  the  reservoir  B.C.W.W.,  where  the  clay  is  one  foot  from  the 
surface,  nearly  147  feet.  This  reservoir  is  filled  from  that  above,  and 
is  driven  back  four  feet  The  height  of  the  ground  in  front  of  the  next 
reservoir  is  124  h^i.  There  are  other  reservoirs  on  the  hill,  but  the 
chief  one  ia  No.  4.  Pipes  convey  the  water  from  tliese  reservoirs  Intfl 
the  town* 
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I   wells  vary  in  the  quality  of  the  waters  raised  from  (heniy  ac- 

^  to  the  beds  of  limestone,  cluys,  marls,  sands,  &c.,  in  which  they 

nk. 

:he  alluvial  g^round,  Mr.  Bristow  states,  that  trees  (oaks,  &c.)  are 

inies  found   in  threat  abundance  beneath  an  alluvial  red  loam, 

eig:ht  feet  thick,  resting  on  irravel  of  about  the  same  thickness, 
is  upon  lias  clay.   The  water,  though  in  abundance,  ts  never  gc^od 

these  trees  are  (bund  ;  ihey  are  often  so  soft  as  to  be  cut  by  the 
Beneath  the  gravel   there    is  generally  a  copious  supply  of 

but  it  is  rarely  good.  In  the  sinkings  into  the  lias  clay,  some 
li  tolerable  water;  *  but  other  wells  have  been  carried  down  many 
ithout  obtaining  it.t 

J  following  section  of  a  well  at  Prior  Park   shows  the  water 
ed  by  clay  beneath  the  great  oolite  limestone  : — 


Great  oolite. 


Feet. 

Loose  rock 20 

Oolite 20 

Hard  freestone    ....     20, 
Clay  (Fullers'-carth)      .     .     40 

AVater  .     .     .     100 


next  gives  an  example  of  water  sustained  by  the  clay  beneath 
iiferior  Oolite  Sand,  at  America  Buildings,  half  way  between 
^cr  and  the  top  of  Lansdown  ; — 

Feet. 

Li2;ht  clay 20 

Oolite 30 

Sand 100 

Blue  clay 24 

Water    .     .     .174 

Bse  examples  will  suffice  to  show  the  manner  in  which  the  water 
ained  among  the  various  beds  by  the  clays,  which  when  they  crop 
n  the  sides  of  the  hills  produce  springs. 


r.  Bristow  notices  one  well  of  which  the  following  is  a  section  : — 
Loam         .  .  •  •  •         4  feet. 

T  •      fCiray  clay  .  •  .  •  •         6     ,, 

(Blue  clay  .  .  .  .  •       \i\)     „ 

The  water  rose  nearly  to  the  top  of  the  well. 
a  the  Widecomb-road  : — 

Hed  loam   ..••••         3  feet. 
Blue  clay  .         .         .         .  .         •       77     „ 

Water  very  good  and  abundant, 
t  Holluway  Brewery,  70  feet  above  the  level  at  the  Old-bridge,  the  foUowiDg 
ction  wu8  found : — 

Kotten  Band         •         •         •         •         •       30  feet. 
Blue  clay,  with  occaBional  bands  of  Hat 
limestone,  about  4  feet  apart      •         •     200  feet. 
Well  abandoned  from  want  of  water. 
re  are  lereral  other  examples  of  dry  wells  in  the  lias. 
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Health  and  average  Age  of  InhabitoiUs. — Properly  tocstimlelhB 
health  and  average  a<|re  of  the  inhabitants  of  Bath,  it  should  be  hm 
in  nnind  that  it  is  a  place  of  much  resort  for  persons  in  afflaeitnd 
easy  conditions  of  life,  (amonf^  whom  females  prevail,)  who  mkh 
good  houses,  and  for  the  most  part  in  well-ventilated  streets,  orcraMtfi 
and  ranges  of  building  well  exposed  to  the  sun  and  winds,  capenlf 
to  the  mild  and  prevalent  southerly  and  westerly  breezes. 

Not  only  is  this  prevalence  of  females  due  to  those  in  easy 
stances,  who  make  Bath  their  residence,  but  to  the  number  of 
servants  employed  in  the  different  families.  On  examinatioa  oflhi 
population  returns  since  1801,  it  would  appear  that,  in  1801,  the  pn- 
portiun  of  females  to  males  was  as  1*5  to  1,  or  30  to  20 ;  in  1811  Ikl 
same;  in  1821  as  1*4  to  1,  or  28  to  20;  in  1831  the  same;  tiiii 
1841,  1*38  to  1,  or  about  27  to  20,  showing  a  decrease  in  the  difiicMi 
for  every  20  vears  since  1801.  In  1801  there  was  an  excess  of  €777 
females;  in  1811  one  of  8326;  in  1821  one  of  7874  ;  in  ISSloseof 
8730 ;  and  in  1841  one  of  8546. 

When  it  is  considered  that  out  of  the  population  of  53,206,  u ap- 
pears by  the  return  for  1841,  30,871  were  females,  of  whom  i  lai^ 
proportion  were  not  born  at  Bath,  but  came  to  reside  in  this  city,inuj 
in  advanced  life,  and  many  in  its  prime,  particularly  the  maid-servanU; 
that  considerable  numbers  of  the  males  have  also  become  residents  at 
mature  age ;  and  that  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  population  is  amon; 
the  easy  classes,  well  lodged  and  fed,  receiving  every  attention  in  nck- 
ness,  their  servants  also  for  the  most  part  withdrawn  from  many  of  the 
causes  of  disease  to  which  the  poorer  classes  are  usually  exposed,  «• 
shall  not  be  surprised  at  the  character  for  health  which  this  town  enjon. 

It  being  very  desirable  to  obtain  the  opinion  of  a  properly  qualified 
medical  man  on  the  health  of  the  Bath  population,  Mr.  Field,  a  skil6d 
practitioner  and  registrar  for  the  Lansdown  district,  was  requested  to 
investigate  the  registers  for  the  year  ending  July,  1848 ;  this  he  kiodlj 
undertook  to  do,  and  the  following  is  his  report : — 

Report  by  Mr.  Frederick  Fidd,  Surgeon,  ((v, 

"The  city  and  borous:h  of  Bath,  by  the  census  of  1841,  eontatned  s 
population  of  53,206.  The  number  of  deaths  registered  during  the  yeir 
ending  June  30th,  1843,  is  1151,  of  which  565  were  males  and  586  females. 

'*  Assuming  that  there  has  been  hut  a  slight  increase  of  the  population 
■mce  the  time  of  the  census,  we  will  take  the  numbers  as  we  there  find  them, 
which  will  give  a  ratio  of  a  little  more  than  2*1  per  cent,  as  the  mortality 
for  the  year  terminating  June  30th,  1843. 

"  Of  this  mortality  rather  more  than  three-tenths  (351)  are  of  ehildten 
under  5  years,  an  equal  proportion  (353)  between  20  and  60,  three-tentbi 
(348)  above  60,  and  the  remainder  (99)  between  5  and  'JO. 

*'  Fever  is  not  a  common  malady  in  Bath ;  the  total  number  of  deaths 
from  that  cause  is  but  43  ;  and  here  it  must  be  understood,  that  under  the 
term  *  fever,'  I  have  included  erery  death  belonging  to  the  class  whether 
registered  as  typlius,  bilious,  nervous,  &c. 

•*  CJontagious  maladies  were  not  so  prevalent  in  the  year  to  which  our  re- 
marks are  confined.  The  total  number  of  deaths,from  them  is  41,  vii.,  3  by 
smalNpox,  3  hoopiug-cough,  9  scarlet  fever,  and  26  from  measles. 

"  Humanity  must  congratulate  itself  on  the  fact  that  only  3  deaths  from 
small-pox  occurred  in  so  large  a  populaiiou  during  a  twelvemonth.  The 
Vaccination  Act  has  been  rather  actively  carried  out  in  tho  city  and  neigh- 
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urhood,  as  I  find  that  the  lum  of  171/.  As.  6d.  has  been  paid  to  the  district 
oeinators  by  the  Board  of  Guardians  since  the  spring  of  1842. 
*'  The  proportion  of  mortality  above  60  to  the  whole  is  large.  It  hat  been 
;en  said,  and  I  believe  with  truth,  that  the  city  of  Bath  contains  a  larser 
mber  of  aged  persons  than  any  other  place  in  the  kingdom  of  equal  «ie 
d  population. 

**  The  deaths  from  consumption  and  decline  are  185,  forming  nearly  a 
Ltb  of  the  total  mortality.  I  find  2  deaths  of  policemen  registered,  and 
th  of  them  were  from  consumption.  The  average  number  of  that  force 
97,  and  2  deaths  in  a  year  warrant  the  idea  that  there  is  nothing  very 
structive  in  the  atmosphere  of  Bath  to  those  who  are  so  much  expoaed  to  it. 
**  Why  so  large  a  number  of  children  under  5  years  die  in  Bath  (thrae- 
ths  of  the  number  being  under  one  year)  is  a  question  not  very  easy  to 
awer.  Let  us  take  a  slight  review  of  each  of  the  registration  distrietfi 
,d  we  may  then,  perhaps,  be  enabled  to  come  to  some  conclusion. 
*'  The  Lansdown  district  comprises  the  western  part  of  the  parish  of  Wal- 
t.  It  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  river  Avon,  on  the  north  by  the 
insdown  Hills,  on  the  west  it  is  open  to  the  surrounding  country,  and  on 
e  east  it  adjoins  the  Walcot  and  Abbey  districts.  Part  of  it  lies  low,  but 
11  y  two-thirds  are  upon  elevated  ground,  and  inhabited  principally  by 
e  upper  ranks.  The  lowest  parts  are  liable  occasionally  to  be  exten* 
rely  flooded ;  and  the  sewers  being  but  a  small  height  above  the  mean 
vel  of  the  river,  it  frequently  passes  into  them,  thereby  impeding  the 
ainage. 

"  The  total  ratio  of  mortality  for  the  district  is  1  in  47*5 :  taking  a  section 
*  the  part  which  lias  low,  and  inhabited  chiefly  by  poor  people  and  vagrants 
kvon-street  and  Milk-street),  we  find  the  ratio  to  be  1  in  40*3 ;  on  eom- 
iring  this  with  another  section,  of  an  elevated  situation,  and  inhabited 
most  entirely  by  the  rich  (the  Crescent,  Circus,  &c.),  we  are  struck  by 
le  great  difference,  the  ratio  there  being  1  in  76.  We  must  not,  however, 
om  this  conclude  that  mere  locality  is  the  cause  of  this,  for,  taking  another 
action,  of  equal  elevation,  but  inhabited  in  a  great  measure  by /x>or  people 
LampardVbuildings,  Balance-street,  &c.),  we  find  the  ratio  1  in  36*7. 
fow  it  is  precisely  in  these  parts  that  the  infantile  mortality  is  so  greats 
mstituting  one-half  of  the  total  deaths,  whilst  in  the  richer  part  it  is  only  a 
ttle  more  than  one-eighth, 

**  The  greatest  number  of  deaths  under  5  appear  to  be  caused  by  oonvul- 
ons,  pneumonia,  and  bronchitis,  tabes  mesenterica,  measles,  scarlet  fever, 
nd  diarrhoea. 

'*  The  number  of  deaths  from  consumption  is  about  the  general  ratk>  ibr 
le  city  as  before  mentioned. 

**  The  Walcot  district  comprises  the  eastern  portion  of  the  parish  of  Wal- 
>t.  Nearly  the  same  remarks  may  be  made  with  respect  to  it  as  of  the 
Ijoining  district  of  Lansdown  ;  a  considerable  part  of  it  is  bounded  by  the 
ver,  to  which  many  of  the  houses  are  nigh.  Some  of  these  are  inhabited 
y  the  poor,  and  are  liable  to  be  flooded.  The  ratio  of  mortality  is  1  in  48*6 ; 
le  mortality  under  5  rather  higher  than  that  of  Lansdown.  Weakne«, 
owel  complaint,  atrophy,  measles,  and  inflammatory  aflfections  of  the  chest, 
re  the  principal  causes  of  infantile  death.  I  have  not  the  data  in  my  fmf- 
*ssion  for  computint^  the  ratio  of  mortality  in  diflferent  sections  of  this  dit- 
'ict,  as  in  the  case  ot*  Lansdown ;  but  on  looking  over  the  Returns,  there 
ppear  to  be  some  places  which  have  a  greater  proportionate  mortality  than 
ther  parts,  viz.,  Ainslie's-buildings,  Wellington-place,  and  Half-moon- street. 
*hey  are  all  situated  at  some  distance  from  the  river  (the  two  former  in  an 
levated  position),  and  inhabited  by  workpeople  and  paupers.  The  dmiths 
-om  consumption  are  above  the  mean  ratio  of  the  city. 
**  The  Abbey  district  comprises  the  parishes  of  Saint  Michael,  Saint  Peter 
nd  Paul,  and  Saint  James.    On  the  south  and  east  it  is  bounded  by  the 
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river,  and  in  other  directions  by  the  Lansdown  and  Walcot  dbtridi.  Put 
of  the  parish  of  St.  James  lies  very  low,  and  is  at  times  most  extonvdj 
flooded.  The  drainage  here  is  defective,  owing  to  the  same  cause  as  tlmdj 
mentioned  with  respect  to  the  lower  part  of  the  Lansdown  district 

"  Part  of  the  parish  of  Saint  Michael  lies  rather  low,  and  is  occasiOBifiy 
flooded,  though  not  to  so  great  an  extent  as  that  of  Saint  James.  A  €«- 
siderable  portion  of  the  Abbey  district  is  inhabited  by  the  principal  tndei- 
men  of  the  city,  who  live  in  spacious  streets,  and  occupy  well-vrntilateddvett- 
ings.  In  estimating  its  mortality,  we  must  deduct  200  from  its  popalstioi, 
being  the  average  number  of  patients  in  two  hospitals,  including  serfuti. 
This  will  make  its  general  ratio  I  in  51*3.  The  mortality  under  5  ishi^lMr 
than  the  Walcot  district,  and  appears  principally  to  be  caused  by  oonTulaoiii 
and  debility.  The  deaths  from  consumption  are  about  the  general  aimga 
Walcot-street,  Trim-street,  Gallaway-buildings,  Chapel-court,  and  Silit 
James's-parade,  appear  to  have  a  large  ratio  of  mortality.  In  the  firrttm 
and  in  the  last  there  arc  several  poor  inhabitants.  The  third  andfomth 
are  occupied  almost  entirely  by  the  poor.  The  dwellings  are  very  crovdid 
with  inmates. 

"  The  Bath  United  Hospital,  for  the  reception  of  medical  and  sorfieil 
cases,  is  also'situated  in  this  district.  Its  average  number  of  inmates  is  S5i 
and  it  generally  receives  1000  in-patients  per  annum.  The  numbefrf 
deaths  that  occurred  in  it  is  56  ;  three  only  of  them  were  cases  of  fefer. 

"The  Lyncombe  and  Widcombe  district  comprises  the  parish  of  Lyncoobe 
and  Widcombe.  It  is  situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  Avon,  and  bu 
a  large  poor  population,  inhabiting  houses  close  to  its  banks  And  liable  to 
be  greatly  inundated  at  times.  On  the  slopes  and  fops  of  the  hills,  however, 
are  dwellings  occupied  hy  the  higher  ranks.  If  we  deduct  from  the  popn- 
lation  the  inmates  of  the  workhouse  (about  540  at  the  time  of  the  censoi), 
the  ratio  of  its  mortality  will  be  1  in  57*5.  Its  infantile  mortality  n  enor- 
mous, being  72  or  nearly  one-half,  and  of  these  72,  fifty  are  under  one  jeir. 
The  causes  of  death  under  five  appear  to  be  convulsions,  asphyxia,  boird 
complaint,  consumption,  and  inflHromation  of  the  chest.  The  age  of  the 
aapliyxiated  children  is  described  as  a  few  seconds!  This  is  a  fact  which 
certainly  demands  particular  investigation.    The  ratio  of  deaths  of  aged 

Eeople  is  very  little  more  than  one-sixth  of  the  total  mortality.  The  deithi 
y  consumption  are  above  the  average.  The  Dolmeads  we  should  expeet 
to  exhibit  a  high  rate  of  mortality, but  such  i«  not  the  case;  and  the  hooses 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  canal-basins,  and  of  a  large  mill-pond,  do  not  preient 
a  higher  rate  of  mortality  amon<;8t  their  occupiers  than  the  other  parti  of 
the  district. 

"The  workhouse  is  situated  on  Odd  Down  in  this  district.  Its  average 
number  of  inmates  is  about  600.  Five  of  the  85  deaths  registered  are  from 
measles,  and  one  only  from  fever.  On  ins|)ecting  the  causes  of  death, 
there  is  nothing  to  warrant  the  idea  of  its  bemg  otherwise  than  a  healthy 
place.  I  have  been  in  doubt  whether  some  of  the  workhouse  deaths  should 
not  be  added  to  the  general  mortality  of  Lyncombe  and  Widcombe.  lft<H 
they  should  be  part  of  the  aged  and  the  children,  the  formtr  in  all  probt- 
bility  having  lived  for  some  time  within  its  walls,  and  most  of  the  latter 
having  been  born  and  bred  up  in  it.  This  determination,  however,  would 
not  make  much  difference  in  the  ratio  under  five. 

"  The  parish  of  Bathwick  forms  a  part  of  the  Bathwick  district.  It  i» 
mostly  inhabited  by  the  higher  ranks  of  the  community,  who  live  in  airy 
and  elevated  positions.  Only  a  small  part,  near  the  river,  is  occupied  l^ 
the  poNor,  and  here  they  suffer  occasionally  from  floods.  The  ratio  of  mor- 
tality ia  1  m  61*4.  The  mortality  under  5  is  very  small  (not  one-fourth)* 
The  deaths  from  consumption  much  less  than  the  average  (one-ninth). 

**  From  a  careful  review  of  the  facts  brought  under  my  notice  during  thii 
analytii  of  the  Mortality  Returns,  and  from  an  experience  of  more  tbio  SO 
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irs  as  a  medical  practitioner  in  this  city,  added  to  the  information  I  have 
quired  from  my  professional  friends,  \  cannot  but  conclude  that  Bath 
a  healthy  place.  The  returns  of  deaths  above  60  show  that  a  great 
mber  attain  to  advanced  age.  The  deaths  from  consumption  are  not 
>re  than  the  general  ratio  of  the  kingdom ;  and  those  from  fever  are  very 
lall.  Indeed,  when  we  consider  that  a  great  number  of  the  liighcr  ranks 
*  its  inhabitants,  who  live  in  large  handsome  houses,  well  ventilated,  and 
my  of  which  may  be  called  ?i/ra/  residences  with  strict  propriety,  WQ  could 
t  look  for  any  other  than  a  healthy  state  of  population. 
*'  On  the  other  hand,  we  must  take  into  account  that  a  considerable 
lount  of  poor  dwell  in  the  city,  and  that  a  larjie  number  of  vagrants  are 
nstiintly  resorting  to  it  for  the  sole  purpose  of  begu:ing,  and  therefore  we 
ight  not  to  be  surprised  if  its  mortality  were  higher  than  it  is.  1  have 
refully  examined  the  Returns  to  see  if  there  were  any  particular  place 
at  1  could  mark  as  having  something  within  it  more  productive  of  disease 
an  the  adjoining  neighbourhood.  James-street,  in  the  Lansdown  district, 
id  Oak-street,  in  the  Lyncombe  and  Widcombe  districts,  are  both  places 
ing  low  and  liable  to  suffer  from  floods.  The  former  {;ives  10  deaths,  four 
■  which  are  from  consumption  and  two  from  pneumonia.  The  latter  gives 
X  deaths,  four  from  consumption  and  two  from  pneumonia.  The  elevated 
tuation  in  the  Lansdown  disliict  (Lampard's  buildings,  &c.)  gives  a  greater 
itio  of  mortality  than  Avon-street  and  Milk-street,  though  the  latter 
laces  lie  very  low,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  vagrants  take  up  their  abode 
I  Avon-street  and  its  courts. 

*'  Wellington-place,  in  the  Walcot  district,  gives  a  large  mortality  (11), 
f  which  seven  are  children  under  5,  three  persons  between  20  and  60,  and 
fie  only  above  60.  Is  it  because  these  places  are  situated  on  the  slope  of 
hill  that  their  mortality  is  excessive?  I  have  mentioned  these  few  in- 
tances  to  give  an  idea  of  the  difiiculty  of  coming  to  a  conclusion,  especially 
hen  it  is  considered  that  1  have  only  the  returns  of  a  year  to  draw  my 
iferences  from. 

**  The  mortality  under  5  is  large.  It  is  in  poor  districts  that  we  find  it 
>  be  the  case.  Be  it  remembered,  however,  that  these  districts  contain  a 
irger  number  of  young  children  than  their  richer  neighbours.  Still,  makinij^ 
his  allowance,  there  should  not  l)e  such  an  excessive  disproportion.  It 
ccuts  in  ail  localities,  whether  situated  high  or  low.  Must  we  look  to  the 
noral  condition  of  the  poor  to  explain  it?  They  certainly  exhibit  great 
arelessness  with  regard  to  the  preservation  of  the  health  of  their  children, 
.nd  too  often  neglect  to  avail  themselves  of  medical  assistance  until  too 
ate  to  he  of  service. 

*'  There  are  many />/(Py«V:«/ causes  of  disease  in  Bath.  Witness  the  floods 
n  the  lower  parts,  their  imperfect  drainage,  and  the  crowded  and  dirty  state 
>f  the  dwellings  of  the  poor  in  various  localities ;  and  disease  there  would  be 
>f  great  extent  and  fatal  character,  were  it  not  for  the  very  active  benevo- 
ence  exercised  towards  the  poor,  and  the  great  facility  they  have  in  obtaining 
nedical  aid  from  the  hospitals  and  dispensaries  with  which  the  city 
ibounds.*' 
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The  following  Table  has  been  constructed  from  the  documents  ht- 
niihed  by  Mr.  Reld. 
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From  (his  it  appears  that  while  ihe  average  age  ai  death  of  the 
gentry  for  thia  year  whs  59  yt^rs  5  monthii,  that  of  the  tradesmen  wu 
82  tears  !>  months,  and  of  the  artisans,  labourers,  &c.,  31  yeari,  tha 
average  age  of  ihe  tradesmen  beinpf  nearly  orie-a»d-a-haif  years  above 
the  taller,  while  it  is  27  }ears  under  the  average  of  the  gentry  ;  a  dif' 
fereiice  somewhat  remarkable,  when  the  commodiuns  size  of  many  of 
the  shops  is  considered,  and  that  many  peraons  of  this  class  at  Bath 
are  in  very  easy  circumstances.  When  the  deaths  under  five  years  are 
deducted,  the  difference  in  the  average  age  of  the  gentry  and  trades- 
people is  nut  so  considerable,  being  13^  years,  and  ihat  between  the 
latter  and  the  artisans,  Ac.,  is  increaRed,  bring  2  years  11  months, 
which  Hould  make  it  appear  that  while  the  average  age  of  the  genlry 
is  reduced,  by  addition  of  (he  deaths  at  5  years  and  under,  only  Sf 
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either  from  the  comparative  amall  number  of  such  deathg  among 
or  the  great  proportion  of  adults  to  children  in  thh  class  at 
the  average  age  of  the  tradespeople  is,  by  this  addition*  redneed 
ears,  and  that  of  the  artisans  and  labourers  ISf  years. 
»m  Table  I.  it  appears  that  one  in  3*3  of  the  total  deaths  for  the 
were  under  5  years,  and  Mr.  Field  remarks  that  this  is  chleAy 
r  the  poor ;  at  the  same  time,  however,  it  would  appear  to  be 
felt  among  the  tradespeople,  judging  from  the  diflTeninoei  in  the 
re  age  of  this  class,  caused  by  adding  or  subtracting  the  demths  al 
s  and  under.  The  number  of  deaths  at  advanced  life,  60  f^M 
pwards,  is  considerable  for  the  year,  being  no  less  than  1  in  8*8, 
me  as  for  the  children  under  5  years.  That  of  those  A*om  80  to 
irs  does  not  much  differ  from  this,  being  1  in  8*26,  leaving  the 
sr  who  die  from  5  to  20  years  1  in  11*6. 

en  the  births  are  compared  with  the  deaths  at  Bath,  and  evefy 
nee  made  for  the  imperfect  registration  of  the  former,  it  appcian 
lere  must  have  been  a  considerable  influx  of  strangers  to  acoomii 
i  increase  in  the  population  of  Bath,  of  about  20,000,  betweeh 
aind  1841,  or  at  a  rate  of  about  500  per  annnm.  The  total  Urtht 
red  with  the  total  deaths  for  the  last  5  years  only  give  a  pivpon- 
!e  of  births  over  the  deaths  of  1046,  leaving  a  population  of 
IbO'J  to  be  accounted  for  during  that  time  by  immigrration.  In 
he  births  were  not  equal  to  the  deaths,  according  to  the  regis- 
I,  by  lb.  Taking  these  5  years  to  guide  us,  there  would  there- 
)pear  an  increase  by  Immig^tion  into  Bath  of  about  800  petsont' 
mum,  or  three-fifths  of  the  total  annual  increase  ;  and  it  Is  well 
1  that  such  persons  are  chiefly  of  the  more  wealthy  and  easy 
i,  and  not  unfrequently  of  advanced  age,  giving  by  their  deatlw 
iwhat  fallacious  character  to  the  high  average  age  for  the  town, 
ore  especially  for  the  gentry  inhabiting  it. 

III.— Numb  BR  of  Births  and  Deaths  xegiitered  in  each  of  the  Sah 
itricts  of  Bath,  in  the  Yean  1839  to  1843,  eudiog  the  31at  DeeeoOnb* 


Abbey     .     .     •  . 

Batheaston  •     •  • 
Bathwick     i 

Laofdowii    .     •  • 

Lyncombe,  &c.  •  • 
Twerton       .     • 
Walcot  .... 


Total 


•     •     . 


BIrUift. 

DmUu. 

U58 

1742 

1023 

771 

881 

661 

1673 

1639 

1588 

1560 

1259 

677 

1784 

1496 

9566 

8520 

^■•P 


se  tables  would  give  a  somewhat  high  rate  of  mortality  fef  Bath 

the  5  yearsy  taking  the  population  at  58,806,  the  esMos  of 

as  well  for  the  two  preceding  as  for  the  two  succeeding  tJM^ 

lercfore,  as  a  fair  average,  and  deducting  th^  deaths  Ibr  Kuh- 

and  Twerton. 


*  Obtained  ftm  the  OiScs  of  the  ivitwtGMSial, 
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Per  Centage  of  Deaths  eU  Dath, 


isno 

1810 

1811 

1842 

1813 

— 

— 

— 

— 

—     Mean  =  2*64 

2'5 

30 

2-7 

2-6 

2-4 

This  mean  is  beyond  the  averag;e  for  many  large  places  and  for  (he 
country  at  large,  and  \%heii  we  regard  the  high  average  age  at  death 
for  Bath,  is  one  well  illustrating  how  far  the  disturbing  causes  oft 
considerable  immigration  of  persons  advanced  in  life,  and  of  muy 
deaths  among  them, — it  has  been  seen  that  I  in  3  *  3  of  the  total  dealb 
for  1843  was  of  60  years  and  upwards, — may  give  a  fallacious  chi- 
racter  to  the  results  obtained  for  longevity  or  per  ceutuge  of  deaths  ii 
a  particular  locality.* 

Referring  to  Table  II.,  1  in  10*8  were  from  consumption  among  the 
total  deaths  of  the  gentry,  1  in  6*6  among  the  tradespeople,  and  lin 
5 '2  among  the  artisans,  &c.,  showing  that  the  last  class  suffered  woA 
from  this  disease,  which,  as  a  whole,  caused  1  in  7  of  the  total  deaths 
for  the  year;  no  great  proportion  when  compared  wiih  the  towns  men- 
tioned in  the  Swansea  Report. 

The  same  table  shows  that  1  in  14  9  died  among  the  gentry  from 
epidemics;  1  in  7 '4  among  the  trades[)eople,  and  1  in  10*7  among 
the  artisans  and  labourers,  showing,  for  the  year  1843  at  least,  less 
mortality  from  epidemics  among  the  latter  than  among  the  trades- 
people. Taken  as  a  whole,  only  1  in  9*7  of  the  total  deaths  for  this 
year  were  from  epidemics ;  but  of  this  number  somewhat  more  than 
one-half  were  children  under  5  years  of  age. 

A  large  number  of  the  deaths  for  the  year,  1  in  5,  being  unde.scribed 
as  regards  class,  the  average  age  of  these  persons  being  29,  all  ages 
included,  and  48J  years,  excluding  those  under  5  years,  and  the  in- 
vestigation being  only  for  one  year,  these  conclusions  respecting  the 
average  age  of  the  different  classes  can  be  only  regarded  as  approxi- 
mations.t 

*  The  diiTerence  between  the  rate  of  mortality  above  p^ven  for  1843,  and  as  stated 
by  Mr.  Field,  arises  from  the  difTerent  number  of  deaths  in  the  returns  furnished 
to  him,  from  that  |;iveu  in  the  preceding  table,  the  same  amount  of  population  being 
taken  fur  both  calculati<m9,  and  appearing  to  show  that  the  area  trrmed  Bath  in 
both  accounts  was  not  the  same.  There  is  occasionally  much  difficulty  in  ascertain- 
ing how  far  the  population^  as  given  in  the  census,  may  truly  correspond  with  that 
to  which  ihe  the  murtuary  registers  have  reference.  The  mean  rate  of  mortality  fur 
Bath,  as  given  in  the  quarterly  table  of  mortality  for  June  1843,  issued  under  the 
direction  of  the  Registrar-General,  was  2*6,  agreeing  with  that  above  stated. 

f  Though  these  numbers  do  not  precisely  agree  with  those  obtained  for  ihe 
deaths  at  Bath  in  1810  (Chad wick's  Sanatory  Report.  1842,  p.  1G8),  they  approxi- 
mate sufficiently  to  them  to  show  the  general  dtflerence  in  the  average  ages  uf  the 
different  classes  at  death.  Mr.  Elwin  states  that  out  of  616  coses  of  death  in  1840, 
tlie  results  were  as  follows  : — 

No.  of  Arprai^e  Age 

Deaths.  nt  DeMth. 

146  gentlemen,  professional  persons,  and  their  families     •    '     •     65  yean. 

244  tiadesmen  and  their  families  «         •         •         .         .         »     37     |, 

896  mechanicsi  labourers,  and  their  families  •         •         .         •     S3     , , 

Mr.  Elwin  adds,  «  In  making  these  returns,  I  have  thrown  out  all  ▼isttori  and 
•ceational  residents;  and  mv  knowledge  of  the  locality,  with  the  assistance  of  th« 
cl«rk  of  tb«  Union,  has  enabled  m«  to  attain  complete  accuracy  with  respect  to  tba 
KMtry,  and  a  doot  approsination  to  it  in  tho  rtmaining  caiM.*^ 
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REPORT  on  the  SANATORY  CONDITION  of  FROME, 

SOMERSET. 

By  Sir  Henry  T.  De  La  Beche. 

Situation. — ^The  town  is  situated  on  the  upper  part  and  north- 
eastern and  eastern  sides  oF  n  hill  rising  about  ISO  feet  above  the 
river  Frotne,  a  comparatively  suiall  portion  only  occupying'  the  lower 
{rround  near  the  river,  or  risin<r  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley. 
The  mills  or  manufactories,  chiefly  of  woollen  cloths,  are  placed  at 
convenient  intervals  for  their  purposes,  for  about  three  miles  in  len<rth 
along^  the  river.  The  county  is  hilly,  and  raised,  as  u  whole,  consider- 
ably above  the  sea. 

Climate, — It  does  not  appear  that  any  correct  register  of  tempera- 
ture, or  of  the  frequency  and  amount  of  rain,  has  been  kept.  The 
higher  parts  of  the  town  are  well  exposed  to  the  winds,  but  the  slope 
facing  the  east  is  not  so  well  swept  by  them,  being  sheltered  from  the 
most  prevalent,  the  west  and  south-west,  while  it  is  open  to  the 
northern  aiui  eastern.  As  to  the  frequency  and  amount  of  rain,  the 
climate  does  not  appear  to  differ  much  from  that  of  Bath  and  Bristol ; 
but  in  regard  to  temperature,  from  its  greater  height  above  the  sea, 
and  from  its  general  want  of  shelter  from  the  northward  and  eastward, 
Frome  possesses  a  climate,  as  a  whole,  colder  than  in  those  two  neigh* 
bourins:  cities. 

Geological  Character  of  the  Grotmd  on  which  the  Town  is  huilt.'-^ 
Frome  stands  on  portions  of  the  scries  of  rocks  which  is  termed  oolitic, 
from  the  frequent  occurrence  of  oviform  grains  in  the  limestones, 
which,  with  clays,  sands,  and  sandstones,  compoi^e  this  series.  The 
chief  part  of  the  town  is  built  on  the  shelly  oolitic  limestones,  inter- 
mingled with  clays,  termed  Forest  Marble,  reposing  on  the  clay  and 
shales  known  as  Fullers'- earth,  from  a  portion  of  good  fuliers'- 
eartli  (employed  as  such  for  the  cloth  manufactories)  being  obtatued 
from  it  in  the  extension  of  the  same  rocks  nearer  Bath. 

From  the  intermixture  of  clays  with  the  shelly  limestone  beds,  from 
partings,  and  a  structure,  generally  porous,  of  the  latter,  conditions  for 
springs  and  obtaining  water  from  wells  are  frequent.  A  part  of  the 
<;:ruund  at  Keyford  (a  portion  of  the  town  so  named)  has  a  sandy 
tbuudation,  from  the  occurrence  of  sands  and  sandstones  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  forest  marble.  This  portion  of  the  town  is  necessarily 
based  on  the  driest  rock ;  the  limestones  afford  the  next  l)est  founda- 
tion ;  while  the  clays,  whether  found  among  the  limestones,  or  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  town,  where  the  fuUers'-earth  appears,  prevent  the 
free  absorption  of  water,  keeping  the  surface  damp  in  situations  not 
having  a  good  slope,  or  not  well  exposed  to  the  sun  and  air.  The 
limestones  are  much  quarried  for  building  purposes,  affording  a  cheap 
material ;  and  coal  is  found  and  worked  at  Radstock,  and  other  placet 
sufficiently  near  (within  a  few  miles),  to  be  readily  accessiblei  at  no 
very  great  cost,  to  the  inhabitants. 

Although  some  care  would  be  required  so  to  combine  the  various 
parts  of  a  system  of  sewerage  for  Frome,  that  the  houses  oh  the  higher 
ground,  where  most  level,  should  be  well  drained,  the  chief  portion 
of  the  town,  being  on  slopesi  oflten  considerablei  could  be  moat  ^* 
ciently  drained  with  little  cost  or  difficulty. 
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Floods, — Mills  or  manufactories  requiring  dams  to  be  formed  (or 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  water-power,  necessarily  tend  to  impede  the 
natural  discharge  of  flood-waters  along  a  line  of  river,  especially  wbea 
the  general  fall  of  the  river-course  is  inconsiderable.  From  this  cane, 
and  from  encroachments  made  upon  the  free  passage  of  the  vmx- 
waters  in  other  than  moderate  heights  of  the  water,  floods  are  modi 
felt  at  the  lower  part  of  the  town. 

Mr.  Thomas  Bunn,  a  gentleman  who  has  long  resided  at  Frooe, 
and  to  whom  that  town  is  greatly  indebted  for  many  important  im- 
provements,* in  his  answers  to,  and  observations  upon,  the  queatiou 
of  the  Commissioners,  sent  to  him,  says,  respecting  obstructions  to  the 
natural  drainage : — 

4.  "There  is  almost  every  kind  of  obstruction.    The  heavy  town  bridge 
is  an  obstruction.    The  weirs  of  the  mill  below,  being  built  across  the  mer, 
check  the  flow  of  the  stream.     There  are  dye-houses  and  mills  above  tbi 
bridge.    Workmen  are  encouraged  to  throw  cart-loads  of  rubbish  into  the 
river  on  each  side,  from  the  idea  that  the  owner  of  the  adjoining  land  vill 
gain  more  ground,  or  at  least  preserve  his  boundary.     Sometimes  there  eie 
meetings  of  inhabitants,  at  which  partial,  but  very  inefficient  remedies  are 
proposed  and  adopted.     At  a  meeting  of  chiefly  the  owners  of  mills  and 
dye-houses,  and  of  the  lands  adjoining  the  river,  at  which  I  presided  u 
cnairman,  they  came  to  a  resolution,  *  That  persons  who  made  obstroctioni 
in  the  river  should  be  prosecuted.'     Now  to  effect  this,  it  was  neeesiary 
that  they  should  prosecute  each  other,  for  they  themselves  were  the  obstme- 
tors  of  the  river.    There  are,  in  truth,  two  parties,  one  which  benefits  by 
the  obstructions  in  the  river,  another  which  is  greatly  annoyed  by  tbie 
floods.     One  party  will  not  relinquish  their  profits ;  the  odier,  by  a  httle 
foresight,  mignt  have  erected  their  houses  above  the  level  of  the  floods;  but 
they  will  not  take  them  down  and  build  others.    I  believe  I  am  the  only 
person  who  ever  took  down  a  house  in  the  lower  town  and  rebuilt  it  aboYe 
the  usual  level  of  the  floods.      There  are  several  massive,  ill-contrived 
bridges.    The  county  will  not  remove  them  and  build  better.    The  town 
bridge  is  built  in  a  straggling  manner,  where  the  river  and  the  back  stream 
of  a  mill  meet.    It  consists  of  five  little  arches,  and  very  wide  piers. 
Houses  are  built  upon  it,  though  of  recent  construction." 

5.  *'The  houses  near  the  river  are  flooded,  including  those  in  the  lower 
market-place,  so  as  to  set  the  furniture  afloat  and  spoil  the  shop-goods. 
The  water  is  very  filthy.  Part  of  it  flows  from  the  hills,  some  from  the 
river  and  dirty  drains.'' 

Sewerage  and  Cleansing.  —  No  sewerage,  deserving  the  name, 
exists.  There  is  surface  drainage,  into  which  much  house-refuse  finds 
its  way,  froui  being  thrown  into  the  gutters  communicating  with  the 
gratings,  in  the  poorer  parts  of  the  town  ;  better  communications  with 
the  drains  being  adopted  for  this  purpose  chiefly  in  the  houses  of  the 
more  wealthy  classes. 

There  is  no  public  plan  of  the  town,  comprehending  a  system  of 
levels.  There  is  a  large  public  survey  of  the  three  tythings  into  which 
the  town  is  divided,  made  chiefly  for  parish  purposes  ;  and  there  is  a 
reduced  copy  having  the  boundary  of  the  four  ecclesiastical  divisions 
marked  on  it.  There  is  also  another  plan  of  the  town  on  a  scale  of 
three  chains  to  the  inch,  showing  proposed  improvements,  drawn  and 

*  At  hii  Dwa  espeiMe  he  has  planted  many  thousand  trees,  and  the  pleasant  ap- 
Jiearaoce  of  BaUi-sUeet  and  soma  Uhes  paxu  oCUva  towiL Ud»a  ta  hit  lUMratitj • 
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ithographed  at  the  char^e'of  Mr.  Bunn,  who  presents' copies  to  all  who 
Day  feel  an  interest  in  Frome.     All  these  plans  are  without  levels. 
Mr.  Bunn  observes  respecting  the  drainage  : — 

6.  *'  There  are  no  regulations.  The  town  being  chiefly  on  a  hill,  with  a 
iver  below  it,  affords  great  facility  for  drainage.  The  principal  streets  are 
Irained  ;  less  attention  is  paid  to  the  courts  and  alleys,  but,  generally 
peakinif,  the  surface  is  dry.    There  are  no  stagnant  pools  or  open  ditches." 

7.  ''The  town  originally  consisted  chiefly  of  narrow  lanes,  which  did  not 
leserve  the  name  of  streets.  About  33  years  ago,  an  Act  of  Parliament 
i^as  obtained,  and  some  of  the  chief  thoroughfares  were  made  40  feet  wide, 
ncluding  two  footways  at  the  sides.  The  widened  streets  are  well  under- 
Irained.  Some  of  the  old  streets  were  previously  drained  by  a  subscription 
nade  about  35  years  since,  before  which  infectious  fevers  prevailed  in  the 
leighbourhood  for  want  of  drainage.    These  have  ceased  since.*' 

On  the  subject  of  privies,  it  would  appear  that  there  are  few  that  do 
lot  empty  themselves  into  cesspools  ;  and  the  few  which  have  their  filth 
ed  into  the  drains,  contrived  for  little  else  than  the  surface-drainage, 
ire  complained  of  from  the  want  of  traps  at  the  gratings.  At  the 
lational  school,  built  for  600  children,  though  it  was  intended  that  the 
privies  should  be  built  at  a  proper  distance  from  the  school,  they  are 
erected  so  close  to  it  as  to  have  been  offensive  for  20  years.  Respect- 
ing privies,  Mr.  Bunn  says : — 

8.  "  Most  of  them  are  emptied,  and  the  contents  used  for  manure.  Som^ 
2onvey  the  filth  into  drains ;  but  this  is  a  bad  practice,  except  near  the 
river,  for  it  only  spreads  the  nuisance  over  the  town,  and  is  offensive  at 
Bvery  grate  and  opening." 

9.  **  The  house-drains  conveyed  into  public  drains  do  become  offensive.*' 

10.  "The  town  public  drains  contain  deposits,  and  are  offensive  at  the 
openings.  They  are  not  trapped.  The  descent  of  the  hill,  and  an  occa- 
sional storm  of  rain,  are  the  chief  agents  in  removing  obstructions." 

12.  "The  urine  of  the  poor  is  purchased  by  the  clothiers,  and  is  used  in 
Ihe  manufacture  of  cloth." 

13.  "The  usual  form  of  the  drain  is  about  18  inches  square.  In  Bath- 
street  there  is  a  circular  culvert  of  about  two  feet  diameter.  One  drain  on 
Catherine-hill  is  larger.'* 

14.  "The  public  drains  are  never  cleansed." 

With  respect  to  cleansing,  the  way-wardens,  two  of  whom  are 
elected  for  each  of  the  three  tythings  into  which  the  town  is  divided, 
and  under  whom  the  drainage  is  also  placed,  sell  the  road-dirt.  Mr. 
Bunn,  in  his  evidence,  says: — 

1.0.  "There  are  no  scavengers." 

16.  "  The  poor  place  their  refuse  in  their  coal-holes  and  sell  it  for 
manure." 

17.  "There  are  no  dust-bins.** 

18.  "  There  is  no  deposit  for  the  refuse  of  the  town ;  it  is  sold  by  auction, 
and  removed  from  the  streets  weekly  for  manure,  when  the  purchasers  are 
punctual." 

19.  "The  way-wardens  sometimes  interfere  [for  the  enforcement  of 
cleansing].     There  is  no  other  authority.*' 

State  of  the  Town  as  regards  Streets,  Alleys,  and  Cotirte.— Until 
about  33  years  since,  Frome  was  little  else  than  a  mass  of  narrow 
streets,  alleys,  and  courts ;  and  it  is  but  justice  to  Mr.  Bunn  to  state, 
that  the  change  which  has  taken  phtee  in  the  aayed  oS  VVua  VckNiti>  \s^ 
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tlie  formation  of  new  wide  streets  and  thoroughfares,  hat  beesi  ■  t 
great  measure,  due  to  his  indefatigable  exertions  to  improve  it  h 
passiiinr  (liroug'h  the  town  by  the  ordinary  thoroug^h fares,  it  hasigori 
ai)i)enrai)ce,  and  it  is  only  by  diverging  from  them  into  the  oldputif 
Frnme  that  the  narrow  lanes,  alleys,  and  courts  will  be  found. 

Speaking  of  the  former  condition  of  the  town,  he  says, '*  I  biie 
counted  three  dung-hills  in  \iew  from  one  spot  in  a  principal  tlioroii||b- 
fare.     In  the  very  centre  of  the  town,  near  the  market-plaop,  umI 
principally  in  a  place  called  Anchor  Barton,  was  such  an  accumulnioi 
of  dung-hills,  slaughter-houses,  and  tallow  melting-houses,  as  isonde* 
scribable.     The  principal  thoroughfares  were  narrow  lanes.    Thit  I 
may  not  mistake,  I  have   measured  some  of  them  which  remaio.  Ii 
the  wider  parts  they  are,  including  two  footways,  about  16  feet?  indm; 
in  the  narrower  parts,  13   feet  and   11   feet  10  inches.     It  required 
skilful  driving,  and  ascending  the  footways  to  pass.     Some  travellm 
alighted,  and  walked  through   the  town  to  avoid  coHision."    Thoogh 
the  modern  improvements  have  altered  this  state  of  things  in  masf 
places,  there  is  a  considerable  portion  of  the  town,  chiefly  occupied  Irf 
the  poorer  classes,  which  still  retains  its  old  character. 

It  would  appear  that  improvements  were  made  under  the  provisiou 
of  a  Turnpike  Act  passed  in  1810  :  10,000/.  were  raised,  and  provisioi 
for  re-payment  so  arranged  that,  in  1843,  more  than  8000/.  of  this 
sum  had  been  paid  off.*  Mr.  Bnnn  observes,  that  "town  improve- 
uients  are  not  now  permitted  to  be  made  with  the  revenues  of  Turnpike 
Trusts;  but,  in  this  instance,  all  the  neighbouring  roads  passed  throiig:h 
the  town  of  Fronie,  and  the  widening  was  essential  to  the  convenience 
and  safety  of  travellers."  He  further  observes,  respecting  the  present 
condition  of  the  streets: — 

'  20.  "  Some  of  the  streets,  especially  the  new  streets,  are  of  convenient 
breadth  ;  but  many  older  streets,  even  those  through  which  carriages  pen, 
are  mere  narrow  lanes.  The  houses  are  not  built  back  to  back.  Some  of 
the  courts  arc  closed  at  the  end.  There  is  no  arrangement  for  cleansing. 
£very  individual  builds  as  he  chooses.'* 

2'2.  "There  is  no  local  Act  to  prevent  the  ends  of  streets  being  cloeed 
up,  or  to  relieve  the  overcrowding  of  districts  ;  on  the  contrary,  there  is  i 
great  prejudice  in  favour  of  building  in  ci'owdcd  streets,  and  as^ainstthe 
extension  and  advantageous  disposition  of  suburbs,  and  against  open 
spaces." 

23.  "  The  National  School,  the  Christ-church  School,  and  the  Trinity- 
church  School  are,  in  some  respects,  favourably  constructed,  and  deficient  in 
others.  The  Infant  School,  in  Vicarage-street,  is  not  so  well-constructed. 
These  are  all  attached  to  the  Established  Church.  Most  of  the  Diisentert' 
schools  are  new  and  well  arranged,  with  a  few  exceptions." 

Open  Spaces  for  Exercise.  Public  Walks, — There  is  nothing 
which  can  be  called  public  of  this  kind,  unless  a  raised  walk  for  a 
short  distance  on  the  Warminster-road,  named  the  Coal  Ash-walk, 
can  be  so  termed.  Mr.  Bunn,  always  alive  to  improvement  in  Frome, 
has  about  eight  acres  of  excellently  situated  ground,  on  the  top  of  the 
town,  of  which  he  has  given  part  for  the  Christchurch  schools,  and  pro- 
poses to  do  the  like  for  a  savings'  bank  opposite.     This  space  he  seems 

^- I      ■       M     M    ■  ^ ■  ■     ■  I  .  I  ■  _■ 

*  It  it  stated  that  about  lO.COO/.  have  also  been  raised  by  gifts  and  subset iptioni 
to  build  tiro  churches  and  three  schools,  and  that  obout  the  saaie  sum  has  be«n  es* 
j)tnd«d  by  the  inhabitants  in  isbuildiog  their  houses. 
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to  devote  to  public  use  as  a  place  of  recreation,  takings  a  very 
ttftoderate  payment  for  the  ground ;  but  there  would  appear  no  puUic 
<lggire  to  second  his  views. 

A  beautiful  valley,  named  Valiis  Vale,  about  a  mile  from  the  town, 
ia  much  frequented,  the  proprietor,  the  Marquis  of  Bath,  not  interrupt- 
ing those  who  walk  there. 

JBcUhs. — ^The  river  seems  to  offer  the  only  place  for  bathing ;  but 
its  waters  are  not  over-fitted  for  the  purpose,  being  impregnated  with 
impurities  from  the  manufactories. 

Stqapfy  of  Water, — From  the  geological  arrangements  o(  the  clay 
uad  limestone  beds  above  mentioned,  there  is  no  want  of  water  for 
the  supply  of  the  town,  if  it  were  properly  collected  and  delivered 
to  the  inhabitants.  The  impure  condition  of  the  river- water  prevents 
its  employment  for  culinary  purposes.  The  spring^water,  as  might  be 
expected  from  the  sources  whence  it  is  derived,  usually  contains  bicar- 
Imnate  and  sulphate  of  lime  in  sufficient  quantities  to  make  it  what  it 
termed  **  hard."  Respecting  the  supply  of  water,  Mr.  Bunn  observes  :-— 

26.  *'  The  supply  of  water  is  from  numerous  springs  and  wells.  Generally 
speaking,  families  are  left  to  provide  their  own.  There  are  a  few  public 
pumps  and  draw-wells  in  inconvenient  situations.  One  spring  Hows  fhmi 
the  churchyard  (not  a  good  source).  The  east  of  the  hill,  on  which 
the  town  stands,  is  well  supplied  with  springs.  There  is  no  supply  for 
watering  the  streets,  except  from  open  springs  and  pumps,  some  of  whioh 
are  at  a  considerable  distance ;  and  no  supply  in  case  of  fire,  except  what 
the  inhabitants  voluntarily  bring  in  buckets. ' 

Respecting  the  quality  of  the  water,  Mr.  W.  C.  Brand,  chemist,  at 
Frome,  makes  the  following  statement : — 

"  I  have,  at  different  times,  made  analyses  of  the  waters,  both  from 
springs  and  wells  in  the  town  of  Frome.  Without  an  exception,  I  have 
found  them  what  are  denominated  hard  waters,  which  is  caused  by  their 
eontaining  sulphate  of  lime  and  carbonate  of  lime  in  solution.  For  the  moat 
part  they  are  agreeable  to  the  taste ;  but  I  have  met  with  some  exoeptions^ 
probably  from  some  impurity  in  the  wells.'* 

According  to  the  census  of  1841,  there  were  2460  inhabited  and  248 
lininhabiied  houses,  with  15  building,  making  a  total  of  2718  houses 
in  Frome :  one  that  shows  but  a  slight  increase  in  10  years,  since 
there  was  a  total  of  2681  in  1831.  Very  few  of  these  have  water  laid 
into  them  by  any  kind  of  pipes :  when  that  is  done,  it  is  at  the  cost  of 
the  owners  or  occupiers  of  the  premises. 

32.  '*  The  poorer  classes  (Mr.  Bunn  states)  supply  themselves  as  they 
can;  100  families  from  an  open  spring  near  Trinity  church;*  30  families 
from  one  (another)  well ;  some  from  public  pumps  or  draw-wells,  and  some 
fri>m  the  bounty  of  their  neighbours. 

33.  "There  have  been  and  are  many  complaints  of  want  of  water,  and 
the  distances  which  the  poor  go  to  obtain  it." 

35.  "  The  quantity  is  unlimited,  but  the  convenience  of  the  inhabitants 
is  not  much  attended  to.    No  money  is  paid,  with  few  exceptions." 

37.  **  If  the  way-wardens  were  to  apply  the  parish  funds,  not  exceeding 


•  From  another  itatement  of  Mr.  Bunn  it  appears  that  this  spring  it  the  proptrty 
of  a  man  in  humble  life,  named  Flower,  who,  though  potaeseed  of  little  else  than  i^ 
Aedy  gifes  its  waters  to  all  who  aik,  denying  no  one.  He  even  supplies  his  poor 
ncighbouis  with  cups  and  bowls  with  which  to  dip  the  water  out  of  the  spring* 

VOL.  I.  ^ 
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a  limited  amount,  to  procure  water  for  the  poor  at  Tery  low  prieei,itlUi 
houses,  it  would  be  an  advantage." 

The  following  statement  respecting  an  attempt  to  supply pnt  of 
Froine  with  water,  laid  into  the  houses  or  carried  to  a  conduit,  b  9 
characteristic  of  the  mode  in  which  such  subjects  are  treated  b' 
viewed  in  some  towns,  that  it  should  find  a  place  here.  The  friend  to 
the  supply  of  water  alluded  to  was  Mr.  Bunn  himself: — 

"At  the  time  wc  were  excavating  Bath- street.*  which  is  40  feet  lide, 
and  when  we  had  descended  about  16  feet,  we  found  a  natural  S|iri!if  rf 
the  purest  transparent  watur.     A  question  arose  whether  we  should  tsn 
this  into  a  dirty  dram,  where  it  was  not  wanted,  or  apply  it  to  supply  di 
wants  of  the  inhabitants  who  hved  below  (further  down  the  hilt>,  vbm 
many  were  without  any  water;  and  some  who  had  sunk  wells  found wtter 
which  could  not  be  used  for  domestic  purposes.f     A  friend  to  the  npfl; 
obtained  permission  to  form  a  reservoir  to  hold  200  hogsheads  under  tbe 
street,  so  strongly  arched  over  that  loaded  waggons  have  passed  on  the  arches 
for  30  years.  Pipes  were  laid,  and  the  water  brought  from  the  hill  to  the  tilt 
below.     A  small  space  was  enclosed  in  the  lower  market-place  with  iron 
palisades,  and  a  triangular  pedestal  raised,  in  which  were  placed  therv  htwer 
cocks,  affording  a  constant  supply.   Keys  were  distributed  to  those  who  bid 
no  water,  without  compensation.  The  first  symptom  of  dissatisfaction  whidi 
occurred  was  a  rigid  scrutiny  into  the  expense  of  building  the  reser\'oir: 
this  proved  to  be  only  lUO/.,  and  the  intended  censure  for  extravagance  fell 
to  the  ground.     It  was  proposed  to  erect  a  fountain,  as  in  the  Market-plaee 
in  the  city  of  Wells.     In  the  meantime,  the  advocate  for  the  supply  of 
water  placed  on  the  pedestal,  as  a  temporary  substitute,  a  large  marble 
vase.     Some  of  the  people  of  the  town  climbed  over  the  iron  palisades  ia 
the  darkness  of  the  night,  lifted  off  the  marble  vase,  which  was  very  weighty, 
carried  it  to  the  bridge,  threw  it  over,  and  broke  it  in  pieces.   Then  a  report 
was  raised  that  the  water  was  deleterious  and  injurious  to  health.   The 
trustees  of  the  roads  very  properly  ordered  it  to  be  analysed  by  difiercot 
chemists.    All  the  chemists  reported  that  it  was  as  clear  and  as  whulesome 
as  any  water  drank  in  the  town.    A  person  procured  a  pipe  to  l«  laid 
down  at  the  public  expense,  but  not  for  public  use,  to  supply  two  houses 
of  his  own.    He  quarrelled  with  his  tenants  and  cut  off  the  pipe,  and  con- 
sequently these  houses  have  had  no  water  laid  on  from  that  day  to  this,  a 
period  of  more  than  20  years.    A  gentleman,  who  had  lately  acquired  a 
fortune  of  50,000/.,  was  building  a  house ;   he  requested  leave  to  alter  ibe 
line  of  water-]>ipcs  that  ho  might  extend  his  area.     This  could  not  le 
refused ;  but  the  pipes  were  laid  down  again  so  carelessly  that  the  water 
ceased  to  flow.    The  advocate  for  the  supply  of  water  again  interfered.    He 
obtained  the  signatures  of  seven  trustees  to  a  paper  approving  of  the  fe- 
moval  of  the  obstructions  in  the   pipes,  and  some  new  materials  vere 
ordered.     At  the  next  meeting,  not  one  of  the  trustees  who  had  signed  the 
paper  attended.    The  proposal  was  discouraged  by  those  present,  and  tiie 
expense  incurred,  about  10/.,  thrown  on  the  friend  of  the  supply. 

*'  At  a  subsequent  meeting,  it  was  seriously  proposed  to  remove  the  little 
pedestal  which  had  been  raised  for  the  benetit  of  the  inhabitants,  and  sell 
the  materials.  The  late  Mr.  Barton,  of  Corsley,  who  was  wise  and  prudent, 
said  it  was  an  affair  of  too  much  importance  to  be  decided  so  hastily,  and 
prevented  it.  At  the  next  meeting,  the  friend  to  the  supply  was  absent  from 
illness.  The  order  was  made,  though  the  occupiers  of  houses  offered  two 
guineas  and  four  guineas  yearly  for  a  pipe,  and  the  little  edifice  was  de- 


*  One  of  the  chief  improvements  made  in  the  town. 

t  ITie  wells  in   the  lower  part  of  the  town  ai«  in   the  clayi  and   marls  named 
Fulleia*  earth,  and  which  do  nut  usually  afford  good  water.^i/.  T.  D.  B, 
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"oyed.  This  pure  spring,  in  the  centre  of  a  populous  town,  has,  for  more 
nn  20  years,  flowed  from  t^e  reservoir  into  a  drain,  where  it  is  useless. 
*'In  pursuance  of  the  present  inquiry,  the  friend  to  the  supply  of  water 
s  visited  the  houses  near  the  spot  where  the  cocks  were  placed.  He  found 
of  them  either  without  water  or  without  any  which  was  fit  for  domestic 
e.  In  one  building  reside  25  old  women,  11  of  whom  are  more  than  60 
ars  old,  9  more  than  70,  and  5  more  than  80  years,  who  are  supported  by 
charitable  endowment,  and  who  go  from  their  homes  every  day  with  their 
jpty  pitchers  to  beg  water.  Some  of  ihem  tremble  under  the  weight,  and 
e  scarcely  able  to  carry  it  to  their  respective  apartments." 

41.  "  There  is  not  on  an  average  one  tire  in  a  year.*' 

42.  ''  The  engines  are  soon  brought,  and  supplied  willingly  with  buckets 
water  bv  the  neighbours." 

45.  "The  inhabitants  build  as  they  like." 

46.  "There  are  four  fire-engines,  three  of  which  are  in  pretty  good 
mir.  There  are  12  firemen,  who  exercise  the  engines  four  times  in  the 
ar,  namely,  on  the  first  Sunday  after  each  quarter-day,  for  which  they 
I  paid  1/.  58.  each  time.  If  they  attend  a  fire  with  the  engines,  their  pay 
4/.  108.  Mr.  W.  Giles,  jun.,  the  secretary  to  the  gas-inspectors,  pays  the 
^men  from  the  gas-rates."* 

Tenements  of  the  Poorer  Classes. — Compared  with  the  dwellings  of 
»  same  classes  in  most  large  towns,  the  houses  of  the  poorer  inhabit- 
ts  of  Frome,  as  in  many  towns  of  similar  size  in  the  same  part  of 
igland,  are  not  remarkable  for  want  of  accommodation,  as  regards 
ice,  though  they  are  usually  ill-ventilated  and  ill-drained — conditions, 
t  bad  effects  of  which  are  not  yet  sufficiently  understood  by  the 
3rer  classes,  and  to  remedy  which,  in  country  towns  more  especially, 
»re  might  be  done  by  themselves  than  is  now  accomplished.  There 
?  several  endowed  charities  for  the  poor,  the  endowments  for  which 
I  stated  to  amount  to  about  1500/.  per  annum. t  This  sum, (regarding 
'  population  of  the  town,  is  considerable.  There  is  also  much 
vate  benevolence ;  and  the  ladies  of  Frome  have  formed  them- 
ves  into  visiting  parlies  for  the  relief  of  the  poor. 

•)0.  **  Generally,"  (Mr.  Bunn  states),  •'  the  houses  of  the  poor  are  substan- 
lly  built  and  covered  with  stone  or  slate.  The  rooms  are  of  sufficient 
B  for  health  and  comfort.  The  people  are  under-fed  and  averse  to  venti- 
ion.  There  are  some  exceptions,  where  the  buildings  are  close,  mean, 
1  confined.  The  poor  have  better  dwellings  than  in  the  poor  districts  in 
ndon.'' 

>1.  '*  Usually  there  is  one  family  only  in  each  house.  Sometimes  a 
illy  receives  one  or  more  lodgers.  Occasionally  different  families  occupy 
ferent  floors  ;  the  rooms  are  sufficiently  large." 

>2.  '*The  ventilation  of  the  habitations  is  left  to  the  feelings  of  the  in- 
Ditants.  Sometimes  the  visiting  charitable  ladies-*and  they  are  many-^ 
en  the  windows  have  no  openings,  order  the  glazier  to  alter  them.  Those 
o  are  deficient  with  respect  to  diet,  fuel,  and  clothing,  are  not  so  sensible 
the  benefits  of  fresh  air,  and,  indeed,  cannot  endure  it  so  well  as  others, 
the  Union  workhouse  regulations  for  air  and  cleanliness  are  introduced." 


'  The  f  uwn  seems  to  have  been  lit  with  gas,  in  consequence  of  a  meeting  for  that 
pose  held  on  the  I  at  January,  1830,  a  company  composed  of  251.  shareholders 
ing  been  formed. 

■  Among  them  are  an  asylum  for  the  education  of  40  girls,  and  the  support  of  20 
men,  and  another  establishment  (the  Blue  School)  for  old  women  and  boys. 
.  Bunn  remarks  that  both  these  charitable  establishments  are  liable  to  be  flooded ; 
>  Asylum  from  waat  of  drainage,  and  the  Blue  School  from  being  built  in  the 
Ist  of  the  river. 

u2 
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53.  "I  have  beard  from  the  charitable  ladies  wbo  Tifit  the  poor.thtlhij 
scarcely  now  enter  a  poor  person's  room  in  the  winter  which  has  notiiMi^ 
rately  comfortable  Are.  Coal-mines  are  within  six  miles,  and  thenpily 
abundant." 

21.  **  There  are  no  cellar  dwellings." 

Lodging-houses, — ^There  are  not  many,  but  two  or  three  of  An 
exhibit  the  usual  amount  of  dirt,  bad  ventilation,  and  crowding.  U 
appears  from  Mr.  Bunn's  statements,  that, — 

55.  '^  Paupers  are  received,  by  tickets  from  the  paymasters,  at  tba  Ubm 
workhouse,  where  they  are  entitled  to  a  supper,  a  clean  bed,  and  bresttiti 
and  are  afterwards  required  to  do  two  hours'  work." 

Heath  and  average  Age  at  Deaths, — ^The  following  is  a  report  fton 
Mr.  Thomas  Henry  Payne,  surgeon  and  registrar  of  Frome,  wte 
means  of  obtaining  correct  information  are  considerables  upon  the  bmv-    ' 
tality  and  prevalent  diseases  in  that  town  : — 

"This  district,  for  which  I  am  registrar,  comprises  the  parishes  of  Fiont 
and  Rodden;  the  former,  a  town  containing  a  population,  according  to  tk 
last  census  (which  was  taken  under  my  superintendence),  of  1 1,750,  ii- 
cluding  the  neighbouring  hamlets ;  the  latter  (Rodden)  a  village  withi 
population  of  about  200,  and  adjoining  the  town  of  Frome. 

*'  The  population  is  made  up  of  two  priocipal  classes,  vis.,  those  engigtl 
in  the  different  branches  of  the  clothing  manufactory,  and  the  othen  is 
agricultural  and  out-of-door  pursuits. 

"Those  engaged  in  the  clothing  department  work  either  at  the  ftctnyor 
at  their  own  homes,  and  are  chiefly  weavers — men  who  lead  a  ledentvy 
life,  are  more  or  less  addicted  (as  far  as  their  means  admit)  to  the  gennu 
habit  of  beer-drinking,  and  who,  from  deficiency  of  animal  food  and  whole- 
some air,  are  the  victims  of  the  many  epidemics  to  which  this  district  it  so 
liable ;  the  children  inherit  the  deficiencies,  moral  and  physical,  of  their 
parents,  rendering  them  more  susceptible  to  the  attacks  of  the  disesie 
which  may  happen  to  be  prevalent.  And  when  it  is  considered  thatthne 
children,  so  constituted,  are  exposed  to  the  influence  of  crowded  working 
rooms,  as  well  as  sleeping-chambers,  to  say  nothing  of  the  want  of  vnititt- 
tion  and  general  neglect  of  cleanliness,  the  Saturday  being  nearly  the  only 
day  on  which  they  think  of  cleaning  themselves,  it  will  not  be  wondered  st 
that  so  many  fall  victims  on  the  invasion  of  an  epidemic. 

'*  There  are  a  great  number  of  these  children  employed :  all  work  at  the 
mill,  crowded  tog:ether  indiscriminately,  male  and  female,  in  low  rooms  feO 
of  machinery.    The  heat  generated  by  so  many,  together  with  the  smell  of 
the  clothes  saturated  with  the  oil  used  about  the  machinery  and  in  different 
processes  of  the  manufacture,  causes  a  most  offensive  smell,  and  must,  m 
there  is  little  or  no  ventilation,  be  productive  of  the  worst  effects.   The 
greater  part  of  those  so  engaged  have  to  walk,  after  the  day's  woiir,  a  dii- 
tance  of  a  mile  and  a  half,  some  two  miles,  in  all  weathers ;  and  sek!oiii.if 
wet,  change  their  clothes  on  their  arrival  at  home,  where  they  eat  a  meal 
of  potatoes,    and  then  retire    to  their  sleeping-apartment,  leaving  their 
clothes  to  dry  as  they  best  may :  this  apartment  is  generally  occupied  by 
the  whole  familv,  and  several  in  one  bed.    In  the  morning  they  resnme 
their  damp  clothing  and  their  usual  toil ;  and  thus  the  week  passes.  There 
is  also  a  set  for  the  night  as  well  as  day,  who  work  alternately  at  the  miH 
So  common  and  general,  indeed,  are  these  facts  in  most  manufacturing 
districts,  that  there  is  scarcely  any  necessity  for  adverting  to  them ;  bot, 
inasmuch  as  they  form  part  and  parcel  of  the  cause  of  sickness,  I  coosidei 
it  riffht  to  advert  to  them. 

"The  existence  of  these  circumstances  will  fully  account  for  the  preTfr 
lenee  and  fatality  of  those  diseases  to  which  this  town  is  obnoxious,  and  tc 
which  so  many  annually  fall  victims. 
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I  come  now  to  mention  those  diseases  which  obtain  to  sa  great  an 
Ktent  in  this  district,  and  prove  so  fatal,  especially  amongst  the  poorer 
msses.     First  and  foremost  stands — 

*^ Phthisis, — There  are  annually,  on  an  average,  50  deaths  from  this  disease 
jone,  out  of  260,  the  yearly  average  of  deaths  from  all  causes.  In  ad- 
ition.  there  are  nearly  30  cases  annually  of  other  diseases  of  the  lungs, 
bronic  and  acute.  As  far  as  I  have  means  of  judging,  this  is  far  above 
ie  general  average  of  mortality,  even  in  manufacturing  towns  (with  few 
icceptions),  from  the  diseases  to  which  this  origan  is  incident.  I  cannot 
ecount  for  the  great  prevalence  and  fatality  of  this  disease  otherwise  than 
3nsiderin?  them  the  result  of  the  occupation  of  the  poorer  classes,  the 
instant  exposure  to  the  vicissitudes  of  weather,  and  deficiency  of  clothing 
Qd  animal  food,  &c. 

•*  In  remarking  on  the  prevalence  of  phthisis,  I  may  state  the  majority 
'these  causes  came  under  my  own  observation  ;  and,  from  my  knowledge 
r  the  individuals,  and  other  circumstances,  I  had  full  opportunity  of 
Tiving  at  a  correct  conclusion  as  to  the  nature  of  the  sickness  and  the 
luse  of  death:  so  that  all  the  cases  entered  under  the  head  phthisis  in 
le  table  of  diseases  may  be  considered  as  genuine  examples  of  that  dis- 
Lse  ;  whilst  other  diseases  simulating  phthisis,  or  of  doubtful  description, 
e  referred  to  the  list  pneumonites,  or  other  diseases  of  the  lungs  and  air- 
Lssages,  according  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge.  During  ihe  period 
Qbraced  by  the  accompanying  return,  I  have  had  peculiar  advantages  of 
certaining  the  exact  mortality  of  this  district,  as  well  as  the  causes  of 
!ath,  being  at  the  same  time  medical  officer  and  registrar.  Although  I 
Lve  always  had  to  contend  with  the  difficulty  of  obtaming  a  correct  ac- 
»unt  of  the  nature  of  the  illness  or  cause  of  death,  from  the  inability  or 
disposition  of  the  medical  attendant  to  give  the  required  information, 
ill,  from  personal  investigation  of  the  circumstances  detailed  by  the  in- 
rmant,  I  have  been  enabled  to  arrive  at  a  tolerably  accurate  statement  of 
le  nature  of  the  disease,  and  to  register  it  accordingly.  It  has  been 
ways  my  rule,  before  giving  a  certificate  of  registration,  in  the  absence  of 
i£Bcient  and  satisfactory  testimony  from  the  proper  authority  or  medical 
tendant,  to  make  a  personal  investigation,  for  my  own  satisfaction  and 
le  furtherance  of  correct  evidence  for  statistical  purposes,  being  fuUv  im« 
ressed  with  the  importance  of  these  means  of  coming  at  beneficial  and 
aportant  facts.  Tne  difficulty  of  coming  at  correct  information  is  by  no 
leans  lessened  by  the  publication  of  the  nosological  table ;  for  without  the 
ill  co-operation  of  the  medical  profession  generally,  it  is  impossible  to 
take  a  uniform  and  useful  return  of  the  causes  of  death,  particularly  as  it 
rten  hap|)en8  that  the  application  for  the  certificate  of  registration  it 
irely  made  till  the  latest  period,  when  there  is  little  time  to  enable  the 
sgistrars  to  make  the  necessary  inquiries  as  to  the  nature  of  the  cause  of 
eath.  Indeed,  I  am  of  opinion  that  nothing  short  of  absolute  compulsion 
n  every  individual  to  give  due  notice  of  a  birth  or  death  will  remove  this 
ifficulty.  I  thiuk  little  confidence  can  be  placed  in  the  registration  of 
irths,  especially  under  the  present  system,  inasmuch  as  there  are  so  many 
ircumstances  admitting  of  an  evasion  of  the  registration;  that,  unless  it 
e  made  incumbent  on  all  to  give  notice,  it  is  impossible  that  the  tables 
an  be  of  any  use  for  statistical  purposes. 

*'  There  is  one  great  evil  which  I  see  adverted  to  in  the  interesting  report 
imished  by  Mr.  Chadwick,  and  which  I  know  prevails  to  a  great  extent  as 
Fell  in  this  as  in  other  manufacturing  towns,  and  which  I  consider  to  be  of 
erious  importance,  viz.,  the  calling  children  still-born  who  have  been  bom 
live,  but  from  neglect  or  intentional  ill-usage  have  soon  ceased  to  exist.  This 
( one  great  source  of  the  incorrectness  of  tables  relating  to  statistical  inves- 
igations.  I  do  not  see  how  these  can  be  correct,  when  registration  takes  no 
ognizance  of  still-born  children,  who  are  undoubtedly  as  much  a  part  of 
le  population,  although  from  neglect  or  some  difficulty  in  delivery,  pro- 
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bably  mechtnical  compression,  are  to  all  appearance  dead,  u  otbntlM 
not  being  exposed  to  such  casualties,  are  bom  alive.  There  cu  te  w 
question  that  frross  neglect  is  practised  by  the  loose  women  who  ad  u 
midwives  to  the  poor,  which  adds  greatly  to  the  amount  of  moililitf 
amongst  infants,  and  the  conseauent  evil  (generally  overlooked)  of  aqn 
succession  of  unhealthy  and  ricKcty  children.  I  have  frequently  sees  ncrif- 
born  infants  put  aside  as  still-born,  that  have  been  lustily  Conned,  aadmD 
in  the  space  of  half  an  hour  have  astonished  the  bystanders  by  its  )ak 
cries ;  and  others  who,  with  the  ordinary  attention  and  application  of  tiM 
usual  remedies  generally  resorted  to  on  such  occasions,  have  speedily  it- 
suscitated.  Indeed,  so  ignorant  and  unfeeling  are  the  majority  of  tbepflor 
women  of  this  place,  that  they  would  rather  see  their  infants  periibthiB 
have  recourse  to  any  measure,  and  even  censure  the  adoption  of  mcinseil- 
culated  to  recover  such  as  are  still-born.  I  have  very  frequently  met  withneh 
myself,  and  I  can  assert  that  it  is  the  common  practice;  and  from  whill 
have  witnessed  repeatedly  I  can  fully  corroborate  the  printed  evidcsoe 
given  by  other  registrars,  as  reported  in  Mr.  Chadwick's  investicstioos. 
A  reference  to  the  head  debility,  in  the  table  of  diseases  I  have  fumitked 
of  deaths  occurring  in  these  subjects,  will  show  the  great  number  who  die 
annually  after  an  imperfect  existence  of  a  few  days  or  weeks,  vrr.boBt 
manifesting  any  symptom  of  disease  sufficient  to  account  for  death.  Nf 
intention  in  making  a  separate  classification  of  these  causes  has  been  to 
show  the  large  number  who  perish  in  this  way,  and  who  in  all  probability 
might  have  lived  had  they  received  proi)er  and  kind  treatment.  1  han 
good  reason  to  believe  that  some  midwives  are  encouraged  (o  neglect  infsntt 
at  the  birth  for  this  express  purpose. 

"  I  have  already  stated  in  the  explanation  of  terms  at  the  commencemeot 
of  this  paper,  that  many  causes  of  death  are  registered  as  dbr/ine,  forvant 
of  better  information,  or  a  cloak  for  ignorance.  This  term  *  decline' is  in 
very  general  use  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  is  applied  to  a  large  clsii  of 
causes  of  deaths.  I  have,  in  the  appended  table  of  diseases,  reported  Ibna 
under  the  more  correct  terms  of  bronchial  and  other  diseases,  as  my  kiuv- 
ledge  of  the  individuals  and  personal  inquiries  have  enabled  me  to  iTiil 
myself  of  information,  as  the  constitutional  tendency,  locality,  qgei,  or 
occupation  of  the  respective  parties. 

"  The  general  and  constant  use  of  such  terms  as  the  above  conititutes 
another  serious  obstacle  to  the  correct  return  of  the  actual  causes  of  death* 
which  the  publication  of  the  nosological  table  would  go  very  far  to  removt, 
could  the  assistance  of  the  medical  attendants  of  deceased  persons  be  msila 
use  of;  but  there  is  a  disinclination  on  the  part  of  the  prufest^ion  to  afford 
this  information.  And  when  the  registrar  does  not  possess  the  requiiiie 
qualifications  himself  to  enable  him  to  make  the  necessary  inquiries,  the 
registration  of  causes  of  death  cannot  be  relied  on. 

**  I  have  generally  observed  that  the  greater  number  of  deaths  registeicd 
as  decline  (when  they  are  of  advanced  age),  to  be  those  arising  from  chronic 
bronchitis,  asthma,  &c.,  and  when  I  have  been  able  to  come  to  thisoondii* 
sion,  I  have  so  registered  them.  I  make  this  observation  in  order  to  account 
for  the  fact  of  the  different  arrangement  of  the  causes  of  death  in  the 
tables  as  compared  with  the  causes  of  death  given  in  my  register^book 
of  deaths,  as  also  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  more  correctly  the  causes  of 
death,  and  thus  leading  to  more  accurate  statistical  deductions. 

**  Ckmtmon  catitinued  fever  prevails  to  a  great  extent  in  this  district,  and 
arises  from  the  same  causes  as  stated  before;  but  it  is  not  particularly 
fatal,  save  where,  from  deficient  treatment,  unfavourable  locality,  or  bad  diet, 
it  terminates  in  low  fuver  or  typhus,  when  it  is  almost  always  fatal.  Tne 
subjects  of  this  fever  are  principally  the  children  of  the  manufacturing 
classes,  who  live  in  crowded  and  ill-ventilated  apartments,  subject  to  the 
evils  arising  from  deficient  sewerage  and  other  well-known  causes,  which 
"^^  a  constant  source  of  mi^arious  efliuvia.    The  mortality  from  this  diaeaae 
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pretty  tnuch  the  same  annually,  as  a  reference  to  the  tahle  will  thow. 
be  past  year  (1843),  measles  and  scarlatina  have  heen  very  prevalent, 
pecially  the  latter,  which  has  proved  very  fatal ;  there  heing  double  the 
nount  of  these  diseases  conjointly  than  any  preceding  year. 
"  I  may  observe  that  typhus  and  other  fevers  are  not  so  rife  since  the 
cposures  made  by  the  reports  furnished  by  the  medical  officers  under  the 
oor  Law  Commission,  when  the  nuisances  productive  of  so  much  mischief, 
ere  pointed  out  and  removed.  Prior  to  this  period  we  had  annually  some 
)idemic  to  contend  with,  which,  in  spite  of  every  kind  of  treatment  and 
le  greatest  care,  proved  extremely  fatal ;  abundantly  showing  the  advan- 
iges  to  be  derived  from  the  establishment  of  police  regulations  to  remove 
le  manifold  sources  of  malaria.  There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  advan- 
iges  to  be  derived  from  investigations  made  by  properly  appointed  officers 
r  health. 

*"•  The  last  epidemic  of  any  consequence  by  which  this  town  was  visited, 
irried  off  nearly  100  children,  chiefly  of  the  poorer  classes;  but,  as  is 
I  ways  the  case,  the  higher  classes  suffered  more  or  less. 
*'  Under  the  heads  accident,  violence,  and  sudden  death,  &c.,  arc  registered 
lose  which  in  all  probability  would  more  correctly  have  been  put  under 
ther  heads ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  general  carelessness  and  indifference 
'ith  which  such  subjects  are  treated,  and  the  ignorance  of  juries  impa- 
elled  on  such  occasions,  there  is  too  much  reason  to  suppo^  that  many 
ases  of  manslaughter,  if  not  of  murder,  have  been  overlooked,  which  under 
ifferent  arrangements  would  have  assumed  a  different  aspect.  There  are 
nnually  13  deaths  arising  from  such  causes. 

"It  is  seldom  with  us  that  any  light  is  thrown  on  suspicious- deaths  by 
h6  investigations  instituted  under  the  coroner's  warrant ;  and  from  igno- 
ance,  coupled  with  indisposition,  the  most  suspicious  circumstances  are 
lisposed  of  by  the  comfortable  verdict  of  visitation  of  Grod,  thereby  saving 
ime  and  trouble,  some  investigation,  and  enabling  parties  who  are  grossly 
ulpable  to  escape.  If  one-half  the  inquests  held  unnecessarily  in  this  town 
irere  dispensed  with,  and  the  extra  time  so  saved  devoted  to  the  full  inves- 
igation  of  those  cases  where  decidedly  suspicious  circumstances  present 
hemselves,  it  would  be  more  conducive  to  the  general  benefit,  and  the 
)ublic  would  then  have  some  security  for  their  lives  and  health. 

'*  The  public  buildings  in  this  town  are  three — asylum,  almshouse,  and 
he  workhouse.  The  first  and  second  of  these  houses  are  occupied  by  old 
)eople — in  the  former  males,  and  in  the  latter  females;  the  deaths  occurring 
xere  are,  of  course,  from  age. 

"With  regard  to  the  workhouse  the  case  is  different  Here  a  large 
lumber  of  persons  are  congregated  ;  the  apartments  generally  are  crowded 
md  ill -ventilated,  particularly  the  sleeping-rooms,  where  there  is  not  only 
lot  sufiicient  room  for  the  beds,  nearly  all  of  which  touch  each  other,  but 
n  some  cases  two  children  in  one  bed.  This  was  the  practice  when  I  held 
;he  office  of  medical  man  to  this  establishment.  Since  this  period  an 
lospital  has  been  built,  which  doubtless  has  removed  some  of  these  evils, 
ind  the  sick  can  be  separated  from  the  healthy.  The  absence  of  this 
irrangement,  when  I  was  medical  officer,  rendered  the  mortality  very 
^eat  amongst  the  chiMren  during  an  epidemic.  The  highest  number  at 
iny  one  time  resident  in  the  workhouse  I  believe  to  be  350 ;  the  lowest 
from  200  to  250.  The  number  of  deaths  average  annually  28.  The  diseases 
most  prevalent  and  causing  this  mortality  are  diseases  of  the  lungs  and 
mesenteric  disease  ;  the  former  with  the  adult  portion  of  the  inmates,  the 
latter  with  the  children,  and  proves  very  fatal.  Nearly  all  the  children 
present  a  squalid  unhealthy  appearance,  indicative  of  the  scrofulous  diathetiSy 
which  is  the  bane  of  workhouses. 

**  I  can  safely  state,  from  the  constant  observations  I  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  making,  that  great  benefit  would  accrue  from  the  institution  of 
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sanatory  laws  and  properly  appointed  officers  of  health,  aa  in  the  eoati 

A >i 


towns. 


From  the  returns  furnished  by  Mr.  Payne,  the  following  tahkbii 
been  constructed. 

KxTBAcTs  from  RxoitnuBs  of  Deaths  for  the  FaoMB  Rbgutbatios  Dmiicr- 

Yearsl839,  1840, 1841, 1842,  and  1843. 


ToUl 
Deaths. 

Average  Age  at  Death. 

Number  of 

Deaiht 
fnmi  Coo- 
sampiion. 

NmabrreriMhi 
JhmKpMt 

AboTo 
5  Yean. 

At 
all  Ages. 

5  Yean. 

or 

■BAra. 

Gentry,  &c.  •     •     •     • 
Tradfsmen,  &c..     t     • 
Manufacturers,  &c.«     . 
Agriculturists,  &c.  •     • 
Artibaus,  &c.     •     •     • 
Undescribed      •     • 
Paupers .     •     •     •     • 

29 
227 
358 
256 
361 

24 
141 

Yn.  Mod. 

63        5 
40      11 
53       3 
50       2 
48      2 
55      8 
53     11 

Yn.  Mun. 

54       8 
26       7 
36     10 
35     11 
33       3 
39       5 
32      3 

3 
63 
63 
55 
97 

4 
13 

■  • 
20 
31 
22 
25 
2 
15 

1 

49 
61 
40 
51 

5 
24 

ToUls    •     .     . 

1,396 

49       9 

34      0 
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Mean  per  centage  of  Deaths  for  the  5  Years,  2*3. 


From  this  it  appears  that  the  mean  age  at  death  of  the  differeBt 
classes  of  the  population  varies  materially,  more  especially  when  thoie 
who  die  at  five  years  and  under  are  deducted.  While,  includin*  all 
ages,  the  average  age  of  the  gentry  is  as  high  as  63  years,  that  of  Uw 
tradesman  is  only  41  years  ;  one  much  beneath  that  of  those  indnded 
under  the  heads  of  Manufacturers,  Artisans,  Agricultortst8,orPupeii> 
This  diflference  is  equally  apparent,  wiien  those  who  die  at  and  under 
five  years  are  deducted ;  for  it  then  appears  that,  while  the  avenge 
age  nt  death  of  the  gentry  for  the  five  years  (1839-43)  is  54  yean  9 
months,  that  of  the  tradespeople  is  26  years  7  months.  The  di&rence, 
when  the  deaths  at  and  before  five  years  are  deducted,  is  very  con- 
siderable for  the  other  classes,  showing  the  large  numbers  who  perish 
at  and  prior  to  five  years. 

The  manufacturers,  by  this  table,  attain  a  higher  average  age  tha 
the  agriculturists,  the  average  age  of  the  artisans  being  less  than  either. 
The  pauper  children  who  perish  at  and  under  fi\e  years,  make  the 
greatest  difierence  in  the  average  age  at  death,  as  without  them  the 
average  age  of  this  class  is  53  years  11  months,  and,  including  them,SS 
years  3  months. 

Respecting  consumption,  it  would  appear  that,  of  the  deaths  among 
the  gentry,  1  in  9*7  thus  perished ;  among  those  of  the  tradespeople, 
1  in  3'6;  the  manufacturers,  1  in  5'7  ;  the  agriculturists,  1  in  4*6; 
the  artisans,  1  in  3*7  ;  the  patipers,  1  in  10*8.  From  this  it  follows, 
that  the  tradespeople  and  artisans  suffer  most  from  this  disease. 

As  regards  epidemic  diseases,  1  in  29  of  the  deaths  of  the  gentry  is 
referred  to  them ;  while,  for  the  tradespeople,  it  is  1  in  4 '6;  for  mana- 


iclurers,  1  in  5*8';  for  the  agricultwrists,  I  in 6*4;  finr  Iht  wtOmmh  I 
1  7  ;  and  for  the  paupeni,  1  in  9  *4. 

Excepting  the  <teathfl  of  the  gentry*  a  large  portion  of  the  deaths  by 
pidemics  take  place  at  or  before  five  years  of  age";  two-fifths  of  tha 
[lildren  of  the  tradespeople  thus  dying,  and  about  one-half  of  the  oChar 
iasses.  Appearing  to  point  out»  that  while  from  the  good  suMtwy 
>ndition  under  which  they  are  placed,  and  the  ready  attainment  of 
ledical  advice,  the  gentry  rarely  lose  their  children  by  epidemies* 
om  the  lessened  advantages  possessed  by  the  tradespeople,  two4ifttia 
r  those  of  that  class  are  swept  off  at  or  before  five  years  of  age,  and 

still  increased  amount  of  mortality  by  epidemics  is  felt  among  the 
lanufacturers,  agriculturists,  and  artisans. 

The  returns  of  mortality  for  Frome  show  that  I  in  5*5  of  the  total 
eatlis  was  from  phthisis,  and  1  in  21*8  from  pneumonitis;  1  in  10*7 
as  from  continued  fever  and  typhus ;  1  in  11  *  8  from  debility,  chiefly 
ew-born  infants;  1  in  10  from  diseases  of  the  brain  and  nervous 
(Stem;  1  in  23-4  of  dropsy;  1  in  49*3  of  accidents ;  and  1  in  5*5 
Page. 

It  also  appear  that  1  in  4  *6  of  the  total  deaths  was  from  eonamiip* 
on,  a  rate  of  mortality  from  this  cause  g^reuter  than  for  all  the  towns 
oticed  in  the  Swansea  Report  with  the  exception  of  Ipswich  ;  so  that 

becomes  a  marked  disease  for  the  population  of  Frome. 

It  appears  also  that  1  in  6  of  the  total  deaths  was  from  epidemies^ 
bout  one- half  of  which  is  of  children  of  and  under  fivto  years  of  age, 
1  this  respect  Frome  presents  a  more  favourable  result  than  all  tlis 
mna  noticed  in  the  Swansea  Report,  with  the  exception  of  Yarmouth 
id  Whitby. 

The  per  centage  of  the  population  who  die  annually  at  Frome  is 
Mve  the  average;  and  the  class  of  persons  who  attain  the  least 
rerage  age,  and  who  suffer  most  from  consumption  and  epidcmic% 
*e  the  tradespeople.  Few  of  the  shops  at  Frome  are  of  large  aiss^ 
id  many  are  small,  while  their  domestic  apartments  are  of&n  OOM- 
ned  and  ill-ventilated,  as  much  room  as  possible  being  afforded  to  Ills 
lops. 

The  average  age  at  death  of  the  agriculturists  and  of  the  artisBaSi 
iken  with  the  manu&cturers,  and  of  all  ages,  is  much  the  same;  tlM 
lanufacturers  standing  higher  than  the  agriculturists,  and  the  arUMaa 
slow  them.  The  manufacturers  suffer  less  from  consumption  than 
le  artisans,  but  more  than  the  agriculturists ;  while  firom  epidsnaies 
le  agriculturists  sustain  less  loss  than  the  manufactttrars,  and 
lan  the  artisans. 


REPORT  on  the  SANATORY  CONDITION  ^  SWANSEA. 

Bt  Sir  Hbnrt  T.  Db  La  Bbohb. 

Situation.^—SwntiBeB,  is  dtuated  at  the  month  of  the  river  Taws  (as 
I  Welsh  name  of  Abertawe  implies),  at  the  back  of  the  bay  whhdi 
Bars  its  name.  It  is  chiefly  built  in  a  north  and  south  direction  oD 
le  right  bank  of  the  river,  along  which  m  line  of  wharfs  extends,  sobbs 
Iso  iMing  constructed  on  the  left  bank.    Thoogh  the  owss  of 
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chiefly  occupies  a  direction  from  north  to  south,  the  southern  portnof 
the  town  expands  in  a  western  direction  along  the  commumatiiNB 
leading  to  the  Mumbles  and  Gower. 

The  river  is  tidal,  the  tides  flowing  considerably  beyond  the  toil, 
and  flnds  its  way  through  a  natural  break  in  a  range  of  hills,  harin;  n 
east  and  west  direction,  and  an  elevation  varying  from  about  4lM)  to 
500  feet.  Cilfay  Ilill,  on  the  east  of  the  town,  thus  cut  off  frumlhc 
general  main  range,  being  633  feet  above  the  sea. 

From  the  base  of  the  Town  Hill  there  is  a  gradual  slope  of  g^rooDd 
to  tlie  more  flat  portions  immediately  adjoining  the  sea,  and  a  ?eryfati 
fall  of  surface  from  the  more  northern  portions  of  the  town  to  i\\t  rivei 
Tawe.  Northward  of  the  more  narrow  part,  where  the  range  of  hiifa 
above  noticed  is  naturally  broken  through,  much  low  land  eiteadi  foi 
about  two  miles  towards  Morristown  and  Llansamlet,  and  on  this,  a 
adjacent  to  it,  rising  slightly  towards  the  hills  on  either  side,  are  tb 
copper  smelting  works,  the  volumes  of  gaseous  products  and  smoke  dit 
charged  from  which  give  such  a  character  to  this  town ;  one  shared  i 
a  minor  dei^ree,  from  the  same  cause,  by  Neath  and  Llanelly,  and  tb 
village  of  Tybacli,  all  within  a  distance  of  12  miles. 

On  the  west,  numerous  villas  are  dispersed  over  the  undu\alin 
ground  in  front  of  the  range  of  the  Town  Hill. 

Climate, — The  data  for  correct  information  on  this  head  are  not  s 
ample  as  could  be  desired;  from  the  kindness,  however,  of  Mr.  Job 
Jenkins,  F.R.A.S  ,  who  is  now  proceeding  with  careful  meteorologia 
observations  at  Swansea,  approximative  knowledge  on  this  subject  hi 
been  obtained,  sufficient  fur  the  present  purpose. 

The  following  table  of  the  mean  temperature  for  several  years 
constructed  from  reductions,  by  Mr.  Jenkins,  of  the  observations  mad 
by  the  late  Dr.  Edwards,  by  Mr.  Gutch,  and  by  himself. 


Jauuary 
February 
March  . 
April    . 


Mean 

Tenip«- 

rature. 

• 

39«11 

• 

41-68 

. 

44-5 

• 

49- 

May   . 

June  . 
July  • 
August 

Annual  Mean 


Mean 
Tempe- 
raiure. 


55-72 
6-2*l 
G3-45 
63«16 


September 
October  • 
November 
December 

51«49 


Mru 

Teape- 
r4taie. 


58«5 
52 -45 
40-4 

42*  8a 


By  comparing  the  mean  temperature  of  the  months,  thus  obtainc 
with  those  for  Bristol,  it  would  appear  that  while  the  months  of  Octob 
November,  December,  January,  February,  and  March,  do  not  ma 
rially  differ  at  both  places,  the  other  months  show  a  higher  mean  tem| 
rature  at  Bristol  than  at  Swansea,  making  the  mean  annual  tem{)eniti 
higher  at  Bristol  than  at  the  latter;  a  result,  supposing  it  to  be  boi 
out  by  future  inquiry,  and  making  allowance  for  the  temperature 
Bristol  having  been  observed  in  a  town,  and  at  the  bottom  of  a  1 
whicli  would  seem  to  show  the  cooling  effects  of  proximity  to  the  i 
and  of  the  winds  passing  over  it. 

With  respect  to  prevalent  winds,  of  such  importance  when  < 
absence  or  presence  of  the  gaseous  products  and  smoke  in  the  to 
irom  the  copper- works  is  to  be  considered,  the  data  are  also  iomew 


Geological  Character  of  the  Toum, 


2dg 


different.  Taking  the  tables  furnished  by  Mr.  Jenkins,  it  would  appear 
that  the  number  of  days  for  N.  and  N.E.  winds,  those  which  would 
convey  the  ^*  copper-smoke,"  as  the  combined  gases  and  smoke  are 
termed,  into  the  town,  were — 


For 


N. 


1820 
1821 
1822 
1824 
1843 


64 
106 
103 

97 

48 


N.E. 


63 
23 
32 
59 
92 


=  127 
=  129 
=  135 
=  156 
=  140 


making  an  average  of  about  137  days  in  the  year,  or  less  than  one  day 
in  three,  in  which  the  copper-smoke  may  be  expected  in  the  town.  It 
does  not  appear  how  far  land  breezes,  bringing  down  the  copper  smoke 
into  the  town  during  the  season  for  land  and  sea  breezes  on  this  coast, 
may  be  included  in  this  calculation. 

From  information  obtained  from  Mr.  W.  Roper,  lighthouse-keeper  at 
Swansea,  and  communicated  by  Mr.  W.  Bevan,  the  average  number  of 
days  would  be  less  than  noticed  above,  and  above  one  in  four  when  the 
copper-smoke  would  be  carried  down  over  the  town  by  the  winds. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  amount  of  rain  which  falls  has  been  accu- 
rately kept.  The  following,  from  the  tables  furnished  by  Mr.  Jenkins, 
may  lend  to  show  the  number  of  days  stated  to  be  wet  or  showery  dur- 
ing the  years  mentioned : — 


I 

Sliowery. 

Wet. 

Total. 

: 

1820 

126 

41 

167 

1821 

91- 

72 

163 

1822 

139 

74 

203 

lb24 

184 

36 

220 

1838 

58 

45 

103 

1839 

76 

70 

146 

1843 

94 

63 

157 

1 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  climate  of  Swansea  may  be  considered  as  mild 
and  damp — a  character  which  might  be  expected  from  its  geographical 
position. 

Geological  Character  of  the  Ground  on  which  the  Town  and  Sub* 
urbs  stand. — The  fundamental  rock  is  that  intermixture  of  sandstones, 
shales,  clays,  and  coal,  known  as  the  coal  measures,]  containing  nu- 
merous beds  of  coal,  worked  in  the  adjoining  country,  and  to  the  abun- 
dance and  small  cost  of  which  the  town  is  chiefly  indebted  for  the  copper- 
smelting  and  other  works  carried  on  in  and  near  it. 

From  the  manner  in  which  the  more  porous  sandstone  and  other 
beds  are  mingled  with  those  which  are  comparatively  impervious  to  the 
passage  of  water,  the  inclination  and  surface  exposure  of  the  beds,  the 
dislocations  in  their  continuity,  and  from  other  natural  interruptions 
to  the  solidity  of  the  strata,  commonly  termed  **  joints,"  there  is  no 
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want  of  springs  in  these  rocks,  and  such  are  found  in  the  range  of  the 
Town  Hill. 

Very  little  of  the  town  is  actually  built  on  the  coal  measures,  but  spot 
detrital  accumulations,  consisting  of  gravel,  sand,  and  ciay,  which  eoier 
up  this  rock  at  Swansea,  and  the  lower  and  southern  part  of  tbeToti 
Hill  extending  thence  to  the  westward;  similar  accumulations  occuniflf 
ou  the  eastern  side  of  the  Tawe,  and  in  front  of  Cilfay  Hill. 

The  gravel  is  chiefly  at  the  surface  in  the  higher  parts  of  the  town, 
and  the  clay  predominates  at  the  lower  portion  towards  the  sea,  modi 
of  it  being  a])parently  in  a  great  measure  continued  from  that  cliy  in 
Swansea  Bay,  which,  with  its  of\en  embedded  trees,  is  one  of  theeum- 
ples  of  the  so-called  submarine  forests,  part  of  the  land  having  been 
depressed,  relatively  to  the  sea  level,  since  the  trees  (oak,  &c.)  grewM 
the  clay.  Blown  sand  accumulates  upon  this  and  other  clays,  and  opoa 
the  gravel  along  the  coast  of  the  bay,  extending  even  up  to  Swansea. 

The  intermixture  of  the  gp'avels,  sands,  and  clays,  affords  the  con- 
ditions necessary  to  obtain  water  by  means  of  wells;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  it  also  aflTords  those  which  in  a  neglected  drainage  enable  the 
liquid  portions  of  cesspools  and  other  receptacles  for  refuse  and  filth 
to  percolate  and  mingle  with  the  well-waters. 

Though  some  care  must  be  taken  in  arrangements  for  drainage  in 
the  low  and  extending  portion  of  Swansea  towards  the  west,  tlie  surface 
generally,  and  the  geological  character  of  the  ground,  present  do  ob- 
stacles to  an  eflicient  and  proper  drainage  of  the  town. 

Floods. — When  freshes  from  the  mountains  swell  the  Tawe,  and  are 
met  by  the  in-coming  tide,  the  low  grounds  above  the  town  bwmt 
flooded,  especially  at  high  spring  tides ;  but,  from  the  situation  of  the 
the  town,  little  damage  is  done  to  it  from  such  causes. 

Sewerage  and  Cleansing. — An  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  in  WA 
(49  Geo.  ill.  cap.  79),  intituled  "An  Act  for  the  belter  Repairinjr, 
Cleansing,  Lirrhting,  and  Watching  the  several  Streets  and  other  Public 
Passages  and  Places  within  the  Town  and  Franchise  of  Swaasea,io 
the  County  of  Glamorgan,  and  for  removing  and  preventing  nuisances, 
annoyances,  and  obstructions  therein."  Under  the  provisions  of  the 
Municipal  Reform  Bill  the  powers  under  this  Act  became  vested  in  the 
town-council,  who  now  exercise  the  powers  given  by  it.* 

There  is  a  general  kind  of  map  of  the  town  in  the  town-hall,  but  ii 
contains  no  system  of  levels.  It  is  stated  that  the  Water-works  Com- 
pany possesses  one  on  which  some  levels  are  given. 

Nothing  deserving  the  name  of  a  system  of  drainage  can  be  said  ^ 
exist. 

Dr.  Bird,  ex-mayor  of  Swansea,  to  whom  the  questions  of  the  HeaHli 
of  Towns  Commission  were  sent,  says: — 

**  There  is  no  system  of  drainage  of  a  regular  or  efficient  character 
drains  and  sewers  are  occasionally  formed,  and  when  out  of  repair  the 
are,  or  should  be,  by  law,  put  in  order ;  the  same  when  otherwise  defectifi 
or  when  accumulations  occur. 


•  Since  this  Report  was  written,  a  new  Act  has  been  passed  (7  and  8  Vic  c  11 
greatly  enlarging  and  amending  the  i)owers  of  the  local  Commissionen.  Its  powi 
are  vested  in  the  Corporation  and  1 2  Commissioners,  specially  aj-pointed  in  ti 
Act. 
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'  The  arrangements  of  the  public  sewers  are  extremely  ill  conducted  and 
ily  managed  ;  system  there  is  none  at  all;  and  in  many  parts  of  the 
jn  there  is  no  drainage  or  sewerage  whatever. 

'  The  Paving  and  Lighting  Commissioners  have  certain  powers  as  to 
ming  drains  in  the  town  ;  but  these  powers  are  not  sufficiently  coropre- 
isive  or  efficient  in  their  nature  to  be  acted  on,  in  anything  like  ade- 
ate  perfection ;  nor  are  the  present  funds  of  that  Trust  equivalent  to  such 
'urden. 

'  The  inhabitants,  as  a  whole,  have  so  long  been  accustomed  to  the 
sent  ill-conducted  and  efficient  drainage,  that  I  do  not  apprehend  any- 
ns:  short  of  a  compulsory  enactment  would  induce  them  to  observe 
cient  drainai^e  and  sewerage,  or  to  make  the  requisite  outlay  of  money 
:;arry  out  such  a  work,  although,  perhaps,  no  individual  would  gainsay 
being  necessary. 

12.  **  A  large  proportion  of  the  refuse  of  the  town,  that  is,  of  the  street 
shings,  is  permitted  in  many  places  to  remain  on  the  surface,  where  it 
her  taken  up  by  evaporation,  or  allowed  to  soak  into  the  subsoil,  or 
th.  In  many  places  there  are  drains  communicating  with  the  town- 
vers,  into  which  such  fluids  run:  however,  these  are  not  by  any  means 
anged  in  a  systematic  manner,  nor  are  they  general.  Slops,  soap-suds, 
h-water,  urine,  ordure,  &c.,  are  thrown  out  at  the  doors  of  cottaget 
quently  into  the  streets  and  gutters  immediately  in  front  of  the  houses. 

*  A  large  number  of  the  water-closets  and  privies  have  no  drains,  and 
i  contents  are  allowed  to  soak  into  the  adjacent  soil,  so  far  as  is  prac- 
ible.  In  many  parts  of  the  town  water  is  to  be  found  on  digging  a  few 
t  from  the  surface,  and  the  upper  soils  chiefly  consist  of  sand.  The 
'eolation,  therefore,  of  the  flith  cannot  but  produce  its  effect,  and  add 
ler  impurities  to  those  already  contained  in  solution  in  the  water. 

'  A  more  fllthy,  unwholesome,  and  disgusting  nuisance  than  the  practice 
olved  in  this  particular  query  I  cannot  imagine,  and  I  am  sorr]^  to  say 
s  by  no  means  an  uncommon  one.  I  have  seen  ordure  thrown  into  the 
tters  and  on  the  public  gratings  in  some  of  the  principal  streets  of  the 
vn. 

13.  "The  branch  house-drains  are  of  every  description  of  form  and 

e,  not  exceeding  one  foot,  at  the  will  of  the  owners. 

*  The  greater  number  of  the  public  drains  are  circular,  two  feet  in  dia- 
tter,  but  there  are  a  few  of  larger  dimensions,  being  3  ft.  2  in.  by  2  ft. 
il.  The  average  cost  of  the  two-feet  drains,  including  excavations,  is 
Dut  2s.  Sd.  per  foot ;  and  of  the  larger  drains,  about  38.  6d,  per  foot. 

U.  *'  There  are  cesspools  or  catchpits  contiguous  to  the  gratings;  which 
ivey  the  surface-water  of  the  street-gutters  to  the  covered  drains, 
ese  are  cleaned  weekly,  at  an  expense  of  about  2/.  per  annum.  When- 
»r  it  is  necessary  to  clean  the  main  sewers,  they  are  opened  from  the 
rface,  and  the  dirt  removed  by  manual  labour,  at  an  average  expense  of 

f.  per  annum,  making  the  total  annual  expense  for  cleaning  sewers  about 
'.  per  annum.  These  sewers  are  used  only  for  carrying  ott'  the  water 
m  the  streets  and  houses. 

3.  **  Many  of  the  houses  have  no  necessaries,  and  many  necessaries  hare 

drains. 

"  There  are  no  public  necessaries,  but  nearly  every  street,  pavement, 

1  road-side  walk  are  used  for  such  disgusting  purpose  nightly,— and  daily, 

),  in  many  instances.* 

9.  "  The  house-drains  are  not  properly  cleaned  by  water  or  other  means, 
i  tliey  often  emit  offensive  smells. 

10.  "  There  are  no  means  of  preventing  accumulations  in  the  sewers. 
15.  *'  Scavengers  are  appointed  and  directed  to  be  paid  in  pursuance  of 

»  By  §  127  of  the  late  Act,  the  CommiMioners  can  require  the  owners  of  houses 
build  them. 
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the  Act  of  Parliament,  pasted  in  the  49th  of  Geo.  III.  c.  79,  SOth  ttqr> 
1809.* 

16.  *'  The  sum  paid  for  scavenginf^  this  town  is  about  198/.  per  tnm 
for  the  whole  of  the  work  the  scavengers  are  to  perform.  This  woik  cos- 
prises  the  whole  duties  of  public  scavenj^ers.  They  are  bound  by  1m  to 
go  into  places  inaccessible  to  carts,  but  they,  as  may  be  expected,  ni- 
serably  neglect  this  duty. 

17.  **  Many  of  the  houses  of  this  town  have  no  receptacles  for  dQit,&Ci, 
consequently  these  inhabitants  keep  their  dust,  ashes,  &c.,  in  basketi  or 
hampers,  or  else,  as  is  very  commonly  practised,  they  throw  all  their  oSal 
slops,  filth,  ordure,  and  ashes  into  the  public  street  before  their  dwellings 
or  deposit  the  ordure  on  an  adjacent  public  grating,  and  throw  the  asbn 
into  some  corner  near  at  hand. 

"  The  scavengers'  duty  is  imperfectly  done :  the  scavengers  profess  to  go 
into  all  parts  of  the  town  once  a-week,  but  this  is  not  done.  In  many 
places  they  do  not  make  their  appearance  once  in  three  months.  I  aaof 
opinion  that  the  scavengers  receive  about  one-half  the  sum  which  voold 
enable  them  to  perform  their  duty  properly,  and  that  they  perform  tboot 
one-third  of  the  duty  to  be  done. 

18.  "The  refuse  and  ashes  of  the  town  are  deposited  in  a  field,  ontbc 
road-side  between  the  town  and  the  infirmary.  This  field  is  near  the  gas- 
works.    I  believe  the  whole  or  nearly  so  is  disposed  of  by  sale. 

1 9.  **  The  powers  for  the  above  purposes  vested  in  the  local  authorities 
are  not  adequate.t  The  *  Paving  and  Lighting  Act '  is  a  very  defectiTe 
one,  and  much  requires  revision. 

20.  "  The  houses  are  either  in  some  instances  isolated,  or  they  are  ranged 
in  streets,  terraces,  and  courts,  all  of  which  are  as  irregular  in  their  amng^ 
ment  as  can  well  bo  imagined.  Many  of  the  houses  are  built  back  to 
back  ;  many  of  the  courts  are  closed  at  the  ends.  The  *  arrangements  *  ibr 
cleansing  are  not  good,  and  the  cleansing  itself  is,  for  the  most  part,  very 
imperfectly  effected  ;  and  generally  speaking,  the  courts,  streets,  and  pas- 
sages, are  not  only  kept  filthily,  but  are  disgustingly  dirty. 

**  I  was  at  one  period  of  my  life  in  the  habit  of  goine:  into  some  of  the 
worst  parts  of  London,  which  were,  in  my  opinion,  not  more  dirtily  kept 
than  many  of  the  courts,  alleys,  and  lanes  of  this  town. 

*'  The  pubhc  *  arrangements '  for  cleansing  consist  in  the  seavengerf 
work ;  they  profess  to  go  into  all  the  parts  of  the  town  once  a-week  for 
that  purpose ;  their  work  is  wretchedly  performed :  for  instance,  thert 
are  four  carts  employed,  and  eight  men ;  this  for  a  population  of  aboat 
20,000  souls,  and  five  miles  of  streets.  And,  in  addition  to  the  inefficiency 
of  power  before  named*  for  the  purposes  of  cleansinsr,  the  arrangementi 
themselves  are  badly  and  inefficiently  conducted  as  to  time,  method,  &c 
The  means  requisite  for  enabling  the  inhabitants  themselves  to  keep  theii 
courts  and  alleys  clean,  such  as  privies,  free  supply  of  water,  &c.,  arc 
miserably  deficient  in  many  instances.'' 

State  of  the  Town  as  regards  Streets,  Alleys,  and  Courts. — ^Thougt 
there  are  several  wretched  alleys  and  courts,  much  of  the  town  o 
Swansea  is  composed  of  open  streets,  readily  swept  by  the  winds,  anc 
if  kept  clean,  would  have  a  wholesome  character ;  but  inattention  to  effi 
cient  drainage  and  scavenging  gives  such  an  air  of  neglect  to  man] 
situations,  not  ill  arranged  as  regards  lines  of  houses,  that  the  genen 


*  The  clause  relating  to  these  duties  in  the  old  Act  is  more  stringent  than  thi 
contained  in  the  new  Act.  It  requires  the  scavenger  to  perform  his  duties  at  leai 
once  a-week.    In  the  present  it  is  left  to  the  direction  of  the  Commissioners,  \  I'll 

t  These  powers  are  considerably  enlarged.  Nuisances  of  tbia  descriptkm  ci 
now  be  abated,  }  133. 
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impressiou  produced  is  commonly  one  of  more  faulty  constraction  than 
s  merited. 
Dr.  Bird  says — 

5.  "  People  build  where  and  how  they  please,  and  there  is  no  law  to 
prevent  them,  except  as  to  roofing,  part)^-walls,  and  some  other  ordinary 
matters  contained  in  the  '  Paving  and  Lighting  Bill.' 

6.  "  These  regulations  are  miserably  bad.  The  streets  are  ill  laid,  and 
Dften  not  paved  at  all,  and  stagnant  pools  are  contiguous  to  dwellings. 

21.  **  I  am  not  aware  of  there  being  any  cellar  residences  in  this  place, 
nor  can  I  on  inquiry  learn  that  any  portion  of  the  inhabitants  dwell  in  such 
places. 

22.  "  There  is  no  provision  for  preventing  the  ends  of  streets  being 
closed  up;  such  an  one  is  much  needed,  I  should  say." 

Supply  of  Water. — The  means  of  supplying  the  town  with  water  are 
imple,  more  particularly  since  the  establishment  of  a  water-works  com- 
pany, whose  reservoir  is  formed  between  Parkwern  and  the  Rhydings, 
wo  miles  distant  from  the  town,  at  a  sufficiently  commanding  height 
ibove  it,  the  mains  being  conducted  down  the  valley,  at  the  upper  part 
)f  which  the  reservoir  is  constructed,  and  along  the  Mumbles  road  into 
he  town.  The  water  is  of  good  quality,  and  might  readily  be  intro- 
iuced  into  the  houses  under  constant  pressure,  if  thought  desirable. 

Much  time  and  labour  is  now  consumed  by  the  poorer  inhabitants  in 
etching  water,  both  from  the  wells  and  the  springs. 

Respecting  the  supply  of  water,  Dr.  Bird,  in  his  replies  to  the  ques- 
ions  of  the  Commissioners,  says — 

26.  "The  town  of  Swansea  is  supplied  with  water,  either  by  means  of 
mmps,  some  of  which  are  public  pumps,  by  means  of  a  stream  of  water  in 
he  upper  part  of  the  town,  near  Mount  Pleasant,  to  which  all  persons  have 
iccess  who  choose  to  avail  themselves  of  it,  and  by  means  of  leaden  pipes 
ittached  to  the  Water-works  Company's  mains. 

"  For  the  prevention  of  fires  and  watering  the  streets,  the  supply  is  drawn 
rom  the  mains  of  the  Water-works  Company. 

27.  "The  water  is  generally  liked.  No  analysis  has  been  made  that  I 
im  aware  of. 

28.  •*  The  town  is  supplied  with  water  by  private  and  public  pumps,  and 
>y  lead  pipes  from  the  iron  mains  of  the  Water-works  Company.  The 
ipper  parts  of  the  town  are  supplied  principally  from  running  streams. 

29.  "About  one-fourth  of  the  inhabitants  are  supplied  with  water  from 
he  water-works  mains. 

30.  "  In  the  year  1839,  I  find  by  a  Report  of  the  Royal  Institution  of 
louth  Wales,  the  following  statement : — 

Town  of  Swansea  (within  the  Thimpike-gates), 

Houses — Private  dwelling-houses,  with  or  without  shops, 

warehouses,  offices,  &c.,  &c.,  attached      .     .     •           •  1859 

Hotels,  inns,  public-houses,  and  beerhouses     .     .     •     .  162 

Vacant  houses 144 

Churches* 2 

Chapels   .     •     .     •     • 17 

•*  Since  this  period  the  town  has  gone  on  increasing. 
"  I  am  unable  to  state  the  number  of  houses  in  the  suburbs,  but  they 
re  numerous. 

*  There  are  now  three— >1 844. 
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31."  The  water  is  laid  on  in  about  470  housei.  Each  boose  bu  a  Kpt* 
rate  tank,  and  has  an  unlimited  supply  of  water. 

32.  "  The  poorer  classes  are  supplied  by  public  pumps,  or  fromwelliiid 
streams  in  or  near  the  town,  of  which  there  are  several. 

"There  is  no  provision  of  a  public  nature  which  supplies  the  poor  grip 
tuitously  from  the  water-works  mains,  nor  are  any  stana-pipes  pemuiKflOf 
affixed  to  any  part  of  the  mains  in  public  streets  or  places.  This  nishk 
easily  be  done. 

*'  1  suppose  some  of  the  poor  find  a  want  of  water ;  some  people  |^ 
a  living  by  vending  water  in  casks  about  the  town,  and  retail  it  at  so  nun 
a  pailful. 

33.  **  1  have  not  heard  any  such  complaints  ;  but  at  first  the  iron-nntaf 
the  pipes  gave  the  water  a  red  tinge ;  however,  lime  will  remedy  this  eril 
and  it  is  fast  decreasing. 

34.  "  A  house  under  8/.  rent  pays  10*.  a-year  for  water  to  Water-««b 
Company, 

£.      £.  «. 

Above  rented  from    8  to  12  .     .     .  12 

,,  12  to  15  ...  15 

15  to  20  .      •      .  20 


20  to  25      .      .      .     25 
&c.  &C. 
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"  Beer-houses  pay  two  guineas  per  annum, 
"  Breweries  pay  three  guineas  per  annum. 

35.  "  People  are  supplied  with  an  unlimited  quantity. 

36.  "  The  Act  of  Parliament  of  the  Water-works  Company  limits  tb« 
amount  to  be  paid  for  water. 

37.  *'  I  apprehend  the  present  water-works  reservoir  it  sufficient  for  Ihi 
town,  were  it  three  times  its  present  size. 

38.  "  I  believe  that  filters  are  seldom  used. 

39.  *'  It  is  kept  on  constantly,  night  and  day,  throughout  the  year. 

40.  "  There  are  fire-plugs. 

42.  "  It  depends  upon  circumstances.  Generally  firom  a  quarter  tobal 
an  hour. 

43.  There  are  fire-plugs  in  all  the  principal  streets. 

44.  "  Eighteen  fires  in  houses,  warehouses,  and  workshops  have  occurw 
in  the  last  eight  years,  and  two  on  board  ships.  Three  of  them  weredestrv 
tive ;  the  buildings  being  burnt  down.  Another  happened  in  anunfioishe 
house,  and  all  the  wood-work  was  destroyed.  The  remainins:  14  were  inl) 
dued  without  serious  injury  being  done  to  the  premises.  With  re{|;snit 
the  above-mentioned  ships,  one  was  burnt  to  the  water  s  edge  ;  the  othc 
escaped  with  less  injury,  the  fire  not  extending  beyond  the  cabin. 

"  The  greater  number  of  fires  arise  from  overheating  the  flues ;  bat  to* 
from  causes  that  cannot  be  assigned. 

45.  '^  I  am  not  aware  of  any  houses  or  large  ranges  of  buildings  that  ti 
wholly  unprotected  by  party-walls,  though  in  many  cases  sufficient  care  I 
not  taken  to  make  the  party-walls  thick  enough  to  formaproper  protectifl 
from  fire  for  the  primer  joints,  &c. ;  particularly  in  houses  of  the  smiU 
class. 

46.  "  There  are  well-construced  engines,  two  in  number*  and  I  thii 
they  are  well  worked.  They  are  placed  under  the  care  of  an  expert  trade 
man  to  keep  them  in  order,  and  occasionally  practised  by  the  police  ai 
fire-brigade.    I  think  they  are  well  and  efficiently  worked." 

Public  Saths  and  Bathing. — ^Numbers  of  persons  from  the  interi( 
including  many  of  the  men  engaged  in  the  iron-works  at  Merthyr  T^'d 
with  their  wives  and  families,  come  annually  to  bathe  in  the  sea, 
Swansea,  the  sandy  coast  being  favourable  for  the  purpose,  and  mi 
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s  town  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities  thus  afforded.  In 
jr  to  the  question  on  this  head,  Dr.  Bird  observes — 

"  The  sea  reaches  up  to  the  town,  and  certain  parts  of  the  shore  are 
nted  for  bathers.  There  are  not  any  public  baths,  excepting  one  very 
?rent  hot-bathing  establishment." 

'J)lic  Walks. — The  pier  may,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  considered  a 
i  walk,  as  there  would  seem  every  desire  on  the  part  of  the  autho- 
to  keep  it  in  good  condition  for  the  purpose.  The  wide  spread 
ids  at  low  water  alFords  an  ample  field  for  wholesome  exercise. 

'ovisiotis  for  Health   at    Sclwols, — Under   this   head   Dr.  Bird 

'*At  the  infants'  school  there  is  a  good  play-ground.    I  am  not 
!  of  any  instance  of  a  similar  arrangement  in  this  town, 
he  light  is  generally  good. 

believe  they  are  all  supplied  with  privies  ;  the  draina&:e  is  defective, 
am  speakinj;  of  the  schools  for  the  poor  which  ^republic. 
he  private  schools  at  2d.  a-week,  and  such  places,  for  educating  the 
are  often  wretchedly  off  in  the  '^way  of   accommodation  of  every 

. 
dging-houses. — These  are  numerous,  and  present  the  usual  cha- 
istics  of  over-crowding,  bad  ventilation,  and  want  of  cleanliness. 
'.  Bird's  answers  he  presents  us  with  the  following  account  of 
ging-houses,"  and  their  inhabitants,  given  him  by  the  Inspector 
dice  for  Swansea: — • 

*'  Mr.  W.  llees  feels  sure  there  are  60  low  lodging-house  or  beggar- 
;  in  this  town  ;  in  some  of  these  he  has  seen  16  persons  sleeping  in 
irae  room,  Irish,  Scotch,  and  Welsh,  consisting  of  wives,  husbands, 
en,  and  single  people,  all  in  the  same  room.  He  has  seen  six  or  seven 
!  same  bed,  t.  e.,  a  man,  his  wife,  and  children.  These  lodgers  pay 
2d.  to  3(/.  per  nisrht,  before  they  go  to  bed.  Mr.  Rees  thinks  there 
be  from  250  to  -'300  of  the  commonest  prostitutes  at  Swansea.  They 
2vy  debauched  in  their  habits  as  regards  drink  ;  many  of  them  sleep 
•aw  in  a  corner  of  the  room,  whilst  .they  allow  ordure  to  cover  the 
or  throw  it  with  the  ashes ;  so  dirty  are  their  domestic  habits.  In  some 
,  several  take  a  small  house  together,  whilst  others  live  in  lodgings. 
!  are  many  prostitutes  of  a  better  kind  ;  these  are  more  decent  in  their 
5  and  dwellings." 

'commodation  for  the  Poorer  Classes. — The  number  of  small  or 
je  houses  inhabited  by  the  labouring  classes  is  striking;  and  Mr. 
n,  surgeon  and  reciistrar  of  Swansea,  attributes  much  of  the  com- 
ive  healthy  state  of  Swansea  to  this  circumstance.  After  adverting 
;  good  diet  usually  obtained  by  those  engaged  in  the  neighbouring 
jr-works,  and  the  fairly  constant  occupation  of  the  working  classes 
mnsea,  he  observes  : — 

mother  main-spring  of  health  is  the  occupancy  of  distinct  houses  by 
family.  The  practice  of  cottage-building  prevails  at  Swansea  to  an 
t  seldom  witnessed  in  the  manufacturing  districts  of  England,  and  as 
jral  consequence,  we  seldom  find  more  than  one  family  located  in 
house.  We  have  nothing  of  what  is  so  common  in  other  crowded 
2ts,  tenements,  comparatively  large,  containing  three,  four,  or  even 
ffcrent  households,  to  the  manifest  detriment  of  the  independence, 
)rt.  cleanliness,  and  health  of  all  In  such  abodes,  habits  of  dirt  or 
nation  in  one,  contaminate  and  annoy  the  whole,  contagious  dis- 
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tempers  take  a  wider  range,  and  the  number  of  victinu  must  necemril/ 1 
increased. 

*'  A  proof  of  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  our  working  classes  in  thisrespe 
may  be  deduced  from  the  fact,  that  the  numl>er  of  houiea  in  the  towo  ( 
Swansea,  with  its  population  of  16,448,  is  3,369,  and  that,  of  the  whole,  l,4fl 
are  cottages,  paying  a  rental  not  exceeding,  but  more  frequently  under, & 
per  annum.  In'the  statistical  returns  of  the  Royal  Institution  of  SobI 
Wales  for  1839-40,  revised  by  Mr.  Jenkins,  M^.  and  Mr.  Williams,  ve fig 
that  the  proportion  of  families  to  inhabited  houses  is  as  1*2  to  1,  within tt 
gates,  and  without  the  gates,  the  number  of  houses  is  equal  to  that  off] 
milies.  An  obvious  consequence  of  this  se^iarate  occupancy,  and  onecoi 
stituting  an  important  sanutory  feature,  is  that  our  dwellings  are  notovr 
crowded,  the  proportion  of  persons  to  inhabited  houses  being  as  6*99  toon 
within  the  gates,  and  in  the  district  generally  as  6*24  to  1/* 

The  following  (able,  taken  from  the  Statistics  of  the  Swansea Unioi 
by  Mr.  J.  II.  Vivian,  Member  for  Swansea,  published  in  lS44tBhOT 
the  nunil)er  of  persons  for  each  inhabited  house  for  40  years,  1^1 1 
is 41 ,  both  inclusive,  and  that  no  material  chancre  has  taken  place  in  ih 
respect  for  that  time,  the  number  being  from  5  to  5*03.  It  also  shoi 
the  number  of  persons  in  each  family  tor  30  years  (1801  to  1831),  whii 
also  dillbrs  little  during. that  period,  and  probably  is  now  much  tl 
same,  as  also  appears  the  case  with  the  proportion  of  families  to  eai 
inhabited  house : — 


Calculations  on  the  Data  extracted  from  the  PopriaTioii  RiTcam. 
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AVith  respect  to  accommodation  for  the  working  classes.  Dr.  Dii 
says,  in  his  evidence — 

05.  '*  Many  of  the  mechanics,  sailors,  and  labourers  lodjre  wiih  peop 
of  tl  elr  own  class,  and  aro  provided  lor  in  the  siime  manner  as  arc  tho 
at  whose  al)odfS  they  reside.  Here  tlie  slate  of  such  houses,  which  mayl 
tcrmcvl  loilj?in^-housis  for  the  poorer  classes,  varies  with  the  means,  habii 
&CC.  of  those  who  live  in  them;  some  are  comiortablo,  others  the  reverse. 

••  The  following  is  given  me  by  the  Inspector  of  Police  for  Swansea,  ai 
Mr.  Morgan,  Relieving  Otticer  of  the  Swansea  Union  : — 

*'  Families  sleeping  in  rooms  promiscuously  at  night,  even  amoncst  i 
spectable  cottagers,  is  not  uncommon  at  Swansea;  lie  knows  it  lo  oe  i 
>tod  when  there  ia  only  one  room  up«stairs»  and  one  dowBi  and  the  fav 
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inmerouB,  this  must  be  the  case.  The  disposition  to  be  orderly  averages 
iretty  fair.  He  thinks  these  instances  of  persons  promiscuously  Bleeping 
n  the  same  aDartments,  arises  more  from  necessity  than  a  disposition  to  do 
o.  Houses  having  only  two  rooms  are  numerous  in  this  place.  Houses 
if  this  description  have  frequently  been  built  here  within  the  last  ten 
rears.  There  are  some  such  in  course  of  erection  now,  but  commonly  of  a 
)etter  sort ;  latterly,  in  erectinj^  these  houses  of  two  rooms,  a  slope  behind 
s,  |i:enerally  speakinj^,  added  ;  some  of  these  8lo|)es  contain  a  small  bad- 
ilace.  These  two-room  houses  vary  in  rent  from  4/.  to  4/.  10«*  and 
1/.  \9s. ;  the  last-named  rental  is  generally  believed  to  exempt  people  from 
-ates,  being  1^.  less  than  5/.  Mr.  Kees  says,  that  in  some  of  the  smallest 
louses  two  married  families  live,  and  many  contain  lodgers,  in  addition 
o  the  tenant,  his  wife,  and  children.  The  partitions  between  rooms  at 
Swansea  are  generally  perfect,  and  not  partial.  There  are  a  great  number 
)f  cottage  residencies  having  no  privies  or  water-closets,  consequentljT 
)rdure  is  frequently  deposited  on  the  pathways,  public  gratings,"  &o. 

Health  and  average  Age  of  Inhabitants, — In  a  locality  where  from 
the  gaseous  products  evolved  from  the  copper-works  vefjetation  is 
lestroyed  around  them,  particularly  westward,  towards  which  the  pre- 
valent winds  more  frequently  drive  the  copper-smoke,  so  that  on  the 
?xposed  side  of  Cilfay  Hill  no  plant  can  grow,  and  the  very  Soil  is 
ivashed  from  the  subjacent  gravel  and  rock  from  the  absence  of  pr<r- 
ecting  vegetation,  and  where,  moreover,  the  glass  in  the  windows  of 
the  town  is  corroded  from  the  same  causes,  it  becomes  an  especial 
sbject  of  interest  to  see  how  far  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere  may 
affect  the  health  of  the  population  within  its  iniiuence. 

Tlie  gases  evolved  from  the  copper- works  consist  (independently  of 
:he  products  resulting  from  the  combustion  of  the  coal  employed  as  fuel) 
jf  sulphurous,  sulphuric,  arsenious,  and  hydrofluoric  acids ;  the  three 
former  chiefly  driven  off  during  the  roasting  of  the  sulphuret  of  copper, 
and  the  double  sulphurets  of  copper  and  iron,  which  constitute  a  large 
portion  of  the  copper  ores  smelted  at  Swansea,  the  arsenic  being  some- 
times intermingled  wi:h  these  and  other  ores,  and  the  hydrofluoric  acid 
being  produced  from  the  iluor  spar  (fluoride  of  calcium)  sometimes  con* 
lained  in  the  ores,  and  from  the  same  substance  employed  as  flux. 

The  sulphurous  and  sulphuric  acids  are  the  chief  products ;  the  former 
being  invisible,  and  sulphuric  acid,  in  a  state  of  white  vapour,  being  the 
product  most  apparent.  'J'hese,  with  the  smoke  arising  from  the  com- 
bustion of  the  coal,  constitute  the  body  of, the  copper-smoke ^  for  the 
arsenious  acid  becomes  soon  arrested,  and  the  hydrofluoric  acid  pro- 
bably does  not  extend  to  any  considerable  distance. 

Many  plants  cannot  be  growu  within  the  range  of  these  vapours 
even  where  they  become,  as  it  were,  diluted  with  the  pure  air  :  the  colour 
of  the  convolndus  major  has  been  known  to  be  changed  to  red,  after 
a  few  hours*  driving  of  the  copper-smoke,  at  the  distance  of  two  miles 
from  the  works ;  and  the  horses  and  cattle  that  feed  upon  the  grass, 
where  it  can  grow  within  the  range  of  much  of  this  smoke,  are  affected 
with  a  great  thickening  of  the  knee-joints,  and  their  teeth  suffer,  .so 
that  they  must  be  frequently  removed  from  such  localities  to  preserve 
them. 

Lofty  chimneys  have  been  adopted  at  many  of  the  works  as  a  means 
of  somewhat  abating  the  evils  arising  from  the  *'  copper-smoke;*'  and 

Kbably  the  arsenious  products  are  much  arrested  thereby ;  but  it  has 
n  stated  that  these  chimneys  only  diffiiso  the  sulphurous  and  sul- 

x8 
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phuric  acids  over  a  wider  area.  Many  plans  have  been  offered,  i 
some  tried  to  abate,  or  entirely  to  arrest,  the  noxious  vapours  dischar 
from  the  copper-works.  At  the  present  time,  however,  from  the  incn 
of  these  works,  during  late  years,  the  volumes  of  noxious  vapi 
evolved  must  be  enormous,  and  the  prevention  of  their  discharge 
the  atmosphere  is  a  subject  of  pressing  importance,  one  to  which 
stated  many  of  the  heads  of  these  great  copiier-smeiting  establishm 
are  well  disposed  to  give  the  utmost  attention. 

Independently  of  the  copper- works,  there  is  a  chemical  estahlisho 
situated  among  them,  the  vapours  from  which  are  also  offensive, 
much  complained  of  by  the  inhabitants  within  their  range. 

Although  it  might  be  considered  that  vapours  which  clearlv  cai 
such  destruction  to  vegetation  could  scarcely  fail  to  injure  the  he 
of  persons  coming  within  their  range,  the  general  impression  seem 
be,  that  these  vapours  by  no  means  produce  the  serious  conseque 
to  health  that  might  be  supposed.  It  is  stated,  that  in  proporiiu: 
the  copper-works  have  l)een  extended,  ague,  which  once  prevailc 
the  low  grounds  near  the  course  of  the  river,  to  the  northward  o 
town,  has  disappeared,  so  as  now  to  be  little  known  ;  and  it  is  thui 
that  the  copper-smoke  greatly  counteracts  the  injurious  effects  to  he 
which  would  otherwise  arise  from  the  neglected  sewerage,  drain 
and  scavenging  of  the  town. 

Mr.  Bevan,  surgeon  and  registrar  of  Swansea,  who  considers  *' 
counteracting  agency  of  copper-smoke,  as  eminently  useful  in  desi 
ing  miasmata,  and  consequently  in  the  prevention  of  fevers,  s£ 
&c.,"  after  pointing  out  the  advantageous  situation  of  the  town,  sa; 

**  The  general  state,  however,  of  the  drainage  and  scavengini^  is  u 
niably  bad,  and  nothing  less  than  its  happy  locality  and  temperature  pre 
the  worst  effects  to  the  general  health  ensuint;.  The  town  sewerae^e  v 
only  extremely  ])artial,  inasmuch  as  not  only  many  districts  built  vi 
the  last  four  year^  have  no  public  sewers,  but  also  from  alterations  i 
in  several  of  tlie  older  ones,  the  leading  sewers  have  had  their  fall  orl 
altered,  the  result  of  which  is  their  total  inadequacy  to  the  purpose 
which  they  were  intended.  Tlie  greater  number  of  cases  of  fever  w 
I  have  met  with  in  the  course  of  my  practice  have  occurred  in  the  dist 
in  which  no  provision  has  been  made  for  drainage.  This  is  provet 
the  classification  of  the  deaths  in  the  following  table : — 

Classification  of  Dkatus  at  Swansea  fur  the  Years  1S39  to  184:2. 

High-street *J3 

Strand 1U8 

GrecD  Hill  nnd  Upper  District 6J1 

Middle  District 34'.' 

Burrows   •• i23 

Mount  Pleasant •     .     .     •     .  19 

Upper  Suburbs    •     •     • 6*2 

Sketty 31* 

Hamlet  of  St.  Thomas 2^ 

Deaths  occurring  iu  obscure  parts  not  included  in  the 

above  Districts.     • 33 

i2rs 

"  From  this  it  appears  that  the  greatest  proportion  of  deaths  ir 
several  years  has  taken  place  in  the  Strand.  Green  Hill,  and  Middu 
tricts,  the  very  situations  in  which  there  exists  no  sewera^^e,  and  in  \ 
thre€  out  of  four  have  been  fever  and  inflammatory  cases.   The  compi 
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een  these  diitricls  and  others  inhabited  by  the  same  class  hai,irith 
regard  to  Ihe  proportion  of  the  populftlion,  occu^ned  my  atteniioD,  and 
esult  has  been  a  conviction  of  Ihe  evils  arising  frum  Ihe  want  of  a 
er  system  or  drainage,  sewerage,  and  cleansing." 
he  annexed  table,  constructed  Trom  the  returns  of  the  Mortuary 
.sters,  alTords  n  general  view  of  Ihe  mortalily  within  Ihe  Swansea 
ict,  from  1839  lo  1S43,  Itolh  inclusive  (five  years),  in  which  those 
have  died  of  decline,  cunstiinptlon,  and  of  epidemic,  endemic,  and 
agious  diseases  are  especially  enumerated,  wi[h  their  ages  at  death, 
vhole  divided  into  the  three  classes  of  gentry,  tradespeople,  and 
ans  and  labourers. 

:.-^Dbath3  in  Sw^NsEt  foe  Fire  V»n,  vnding  18-13,  ataliag  Ihe  Bank  i> 
Th  aad  Mean  A^e  ut  Death ;  and  diitin^ubhia^  Oeathi  lif  Decline,  Conninip- 
Q,  and  Epidemic  Disvases. 
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rom  ihis  table  it  appears  that,  taking  the  population  of  the  district 
V278,  uccoiding  to  the  census  of  1841,  Ihe  middle  of  the  five  yeara 
ccd,  the  rule  of  mortal ily  is  l'T4  per  cent.;*  that  the  average 

jIj,  j  .  II.  Vivian,  in  hia  statistics  dC  the  Swaniea  Union,  oht aim  l-SOfortba 
I'sea  Town  District,  from  the  following  data;  1-79  heing  (pien  for  tlie  tian- 
ach  District,  while  the  ratal  dislticli  ot  Gowet  and  Llaudilo-TalifbDat  an 
ctivelv  l-4j  and  1 -41,  the  mean  fui  ibewbele  Union  being  1-64. 

'  IPanpoatiOM 
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number  of  male  deaths  per  nnnum  is  103  *  2,  and  of  female  deailn  155 
or  7*0  less  than  the  male;  and  that  thiH  diiference  in  the  nuiaber 
male  and  female  deaths  is  due  to  the  fewer  females  who  die  aroon^i 
gentry  and  tradespeople  relatively  to  the  males,  than  among  the  ai 
sans  and  labourers,  the  deaths  among  whom  are  nearly  even  as  re^di 
the  sexes,  for  the  tive  years. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  mean  age  of  the  gentry  who  died  in  the  1 
years  was,  for  the  males  3!),  and  for  the  females    16  year-i;  them 
age  of  the  tradespeople,  for  the  males  30,  for  the  females  34  jears; 
mean  age  of  ihe  labourers  and  artisans,  for  the  males  22,  forUielems 
2S  years  :  in  all  tlie  three  classes,  showing  a  Iniijher  age  at  deatli 
the  femaleB  than  the  males — in  the  first  class,  of  seven  ycar&;  ia 
second,  of  four  years;  and  iii  the  third,  of  six  years:  so  that  this  ( 
ference  is  less  observai)le  among  the  tradespeople  than  ainoni; 
gentry,  and  artisans  and  labourers.     The  total  mean  age  of  tlie  ni: 
who  died  was  23  years,  and  of  the  females  129  years. 

it  will  be  observed  that,  as  usual,  the  numbers  who  die  under 
years  of  aire  are  considerable,  beinjj  1  in  2 '(5,  the  mean  Bije  for  uJi 
both  males  and  females,  being  <me  year.  The  mortalitv  otthi**  kind 
however,  very  dilfercnt  in  the  three  different  classes,  being,  for 
gentry,  only  at  the  rale  of  1  in  IT) '3  of  the  total  deaths,  wliie  for 
trade.«>people  it  is  I  in  3'(),  and  for  the  artisans  and  labourers  i  in  2 
esuUs  stronL(lv  marking  the  difference  of  the  sanator\'  conditions  r.ii 
which  the  children  of  the  three  classes  must  be  placed. 

Abstracting  those  who  die  under  five  years  of  age,  the  anuesed  tJ 
shows  that  the  mean  age  at  deaih  is  for  the  male  gentry  44,  and  for 
female  gentry  the  same;  for  the  nude  tradespeople  43,  and  for 
females  of  the  same  class  the  .same  ;  while  for  the  male  artisans 
labourers  the  mean  aire  is  37,  and  for  the  females  45  years,  an  a£:e 
the  latter  higher  than  that  of  the  other  two  classes,  though  it  dues 
materially  differ  from  them,  and  one  eight  years  above  that  for 
males  of  the  same  class  ;  appearing  to  show  that  the  intluences  to  wl 
the  males  of  this  class  have  been  exposed  were  much  more  iujnriou 
life  than  those  which  have  acted  on  the  females. 

According  to  the  table,  1  in  5  die  of  decline,  ths  deaths  iVoni 
cause  being  slightly  less  among  the  gentry  than  annmg  the  tnool 


Pmoportion  of  Biutiis  :iii(l  Deaths  in  the  Sw.in&ka  Union  per  Cent,  lo  1*oi«llit 
the  lour  Quarterx  endin^jr  Miirch,  lS-12,  and  lSi3;  calcuhittrd  on  iho  llctura»  fi 
Ui'gititrar'b  Ollico  at  Swansoa. 
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classes,  and  1  in  22*4  of  the  total  deaths  were  from  consumption^  this 
cause  of  death  beiiifj^  most  prevalent  among  the  gentry,  1  in  9*2  of 
whom  thus  died  in  the  five  years,  while  the  rate  of  death  from  this 
cause  appears  for  the  tradespeople  1  in  24,  and  for  the  artisans  and 
labourers  1  in  22*4.  By  taking  decline  and  consumption  together, 
I  in  4*6  of  the  total  deaths  are  from  these  causes,  it  appearing  under 
the  iiead  of  decHnc  and  of  consumption  that  mure  males  than  females 
thus  died ;  the  mean  age  of  both  sexes  for  the  class  of  artisans  being 
the  same  (34  years)  for  decline,  and  nearly  the  same  (31  and  30)  for 
consumption.  The  mean  apfe  of  the  gentry  for  decline  is  33  for  males, 
41  for  females;  and  for  consumption  28  and  25.  For  tradespeople 
I  he  mean  age  for  deaths  by  decline  is  27  males  and  22  females,  and  for 
L;onsumplion  24  and  25. 

With  respect  to  epidemics,  endemics,  and  contagious  diseases,  it 
would  appear  that  1  in  4  of  the  total  deaths  is  from  these  causes ;  1 
[leath  in  11*5  among  the  gentry  being  from  them,  among  the  trades- 
people 1  in  (t,  and  among  the  artisans  and  labourers  1  in  3*5. 

The  rate  of  mortality  for  Swansea  being  so  low,  while  the  proportion 
of  the  total  deaths  from  decline,  consumption,  and  epidemic,  endemic, 
and  contagious  diseases  is  so  considerable,  it  becomes  desirable  to  seek 
for  a  cause  for  this  apparent  contradiction  ;  and  such  seems  to  present 
itself  in  tlie  number  of  persons,  above  the  age  of  five  years,  who  resort 
to  Swansea  for  employment,  lowering  the  rate  of  mortality  as  regards 
the  population,  from  being  above  those  ages  at  which  death  is  most 
frequent. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Vivian,  in  his  Statistics  of  the  Swansea  Union,  one  which 
comprises  27  parishes,  and  had  in  1841  a  population  of  38,649,  ob- 
serves, while  he  notices  the  probable  neglect  in  registering  the  births, 
^'  that  the  increase  in  the  population  of  the  Union,  taking  the  excess  of 
i)irths  beyond  deaths,  would  be  442  persons,  or  about  1  *  14  per  cent, 
per  annum,  on  the  average  of  the  years  ended  March  1842  and  1843. 
Whereas,  on  the  average  of  the  10  years  ending  1841,  the  increase  was 
744  persons,  or  1*92  per  cent.;  so  that  if  the  returns  of  births  and 
deaths  are  correct,  302  persons  must  come  annually  to  reside  within  the 
Union  from  other  parts  of  the  county  or  of  the  kingdom.* 

From  the  following  table,  given  by  Mr.  Vivian,  it  would  appear  that, 
it  the  time  of  the  census  of  1841,  somewhat  more  than  one-third  of  the 
population  of  Swansea  town  and  franchise  were  not  born  in  the  county 
in  which  Swansea  is  situate,  and  even  in  Swansea  hundred  less  than 
1  in  8  were  not  so  born.  The  table  will  also  illustrate  the  increase  of 
;he  population  during  40  years,  from  6099,  in  1801,  to  16,787  in  1841, 
>ne  that  may  be  mainly  attributed  to  the  increase  of  the  copper-works^ 
:o  the  working  and  export  of  coal  during  that  time,  and  to  the  infius  of 
strangers  to  supply  the  increased  demand  for  labour  and  other  conse- 
luent  occupations. 

Extracts  from  the  Population  Returns  : — 


♦  Statistics  of  the  Swansea  Union,  1844,  p.  31. 
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Having  tbuB  obUined  en  explnnaliou  lendiiig'  to  show  hoir  the  ipf*- 
rently  low  rate  of  mortality  mi^ht  be  accounted  for,  it  became  dcsinble 
to  compare  the  town  with  the  udjiicent  country,  and  with  other  dislricu 
in  Souih  Walrs,  in  order  to  see  how  far  Ihe  climate,  nearly  cammop  to 
them  all,  might  be  supposctl  to  influence  the  deaths  by  decline  andean- 
sumption,  as  has  been  slated  to  be  the  case,  and  therefore  to  see  bn 
far  the  influence  of  the  copper-smoke  might  be  fairly  charged  wilhsonx 
parts  of  Ihe  results,  the  modes  uf  life  of  the  general  population  ban; 
much  the  same  throughout. 

For  this  purpose,  and  in  order  to  test  the  value  of  climate,  the  fol 
lowing  table  from  documents  prepared  at  the  office  of  the  KegiitiK 
Qe&eral  has  been  constructed.  The  districts  of  Penzance,  Tnin 
Tavislock,  and  Barnstaple  being  selected  as  offering  somewhat  simili 
climates  in  the  south-west  of  England;  and  Kendal  for  the  same  m 
son,  more  particularly  as  regards  the  prevalence  of  moisture,  in  ll 
north-west  of  England.  Yarmouth  and  Whilby  were  taken  as  poia 
on  the  eastern  coast  of  England  ;  Beverley  and  Ipswich  as  others  mo 
inland  ou  the  eastern  part  of  the  island ;  and  Huntingdon  as  havii 
a  more  central  position.  lu  most  of  the  localities  the  districts  comprii 
rural  porlioas,  a  circumstance  useful  as  regards  investigation  iulo  tl 
influence  of  climate. 
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Prevalence  of  Consumption  and  Tophus. 


From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  nte  of  death  by  consanptioo 
(decline  being  coupled  with  it  in  these  returns)  is  as  high,  ornearlyso, 
at  Carmarthen  as  at  Swansea,  and  not  materially  different  at  Tnin);io 
that  though  Llanelly  with  its  copper-works  is  included  in  the  Cv' 
marihen  district,  \et  we  cannot  reter  the  prevalence  of  consumptios  at 
Trnro»  its  tin-smelting  works  not  evolving  much  noxious  vapoars,  to 
the  mixture  of  the  same  gases  with  the  atmosphere  as  are  dischir^ 
at  the  cop(>er-work8.  Moreover,  at  Ipswich  we  find  a  still  higher  rate 
for  consumption  than  at  Swansea,  and  at  Ipswich  the  only  works  of 
importance  seem  to  be  iron  fouuderics.  The  Cardiff*  district,  which 
iucludes  Neath  and  Tybach  with  their  copper-works,  affords  a  far 
lower  rate  of  death  by  consumption,  one  approximating  to  that  ofafienr- 
able  at  Yarmouth  and  Whitby.  Regarding  climate,  the  Cardiff*  district 
is  much  drier  than  those  of  Swansea,  Carmarthen,  and  ilaverfordvcst, 
the  mountains  on  the  north  of  it  carrvinsc  otf  the  clouds  drifted  from 
the  Atlantic.  Still  it  seems  difficult  from  the  data  here  assembled  to 
conclude  much  as  to  the  sup|X)sed  influence  of  climate  on  the  west  coast 
of  England  and  Wales  in  aiding  the  prevalence  of  consumption,  although 
Heveriey,  Whitby,  and  Yarmouth  appear  such  favourable  pobitiouii  in 
the  table;  for  Ipswich  is  the  worst  of  all  the  places  enumerated,  and 
Huntingdon  is  about  equal  to  Kendal,  Truro,  Haverfordwest,  and  F^a- 
zauce.  Should  such  an  influence  exist,  it  will  require  to  be  proved  by 
more  satisfactory  data  than  are  here  assembled. 
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This  table  shows  that  both  consumption  and  typhus  are  prevalent  io 
the  Swansea  district,  and  it  would  appear  that  in  184*2,  at  Morristown 
(more  frequently  involved  in  copper-smoke  than  Swansea),  12  death-^ 
in  42,  or  L  in  3*5,  were  from  consumption.  The  proportion  of  deaths 
by  typhus  in  the  Swansea  district  is  very  considerable,  the  largest  it 
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list,  though  Cardiff  nearly  approaches  it.     While  1  in  11  of  the 
al  deaths  is  from  typhus  at  Swansea,  only  1  in  47*9  so  die  at  Whitby, 

1  I  in  42  at  Yarmouth;  even  Ipswich,  apparently  so  high  for  cou- 
nption,  gives  only  1  in  32* 3  for  typhus.  After  Cardii}',  Tavistock 
i  Carmarthen  come  the  nearest  to  Swansea.  For  deaths  by  epidemics 
icrully,  and  including  typhus,  the  rate  of  mortality  at  Swanseajs 
:h,  closely  followed  by  CarditF;  so  that  the  supposed  corrective 
iueiice  of  the  copper-smoke  for  these  diseases  is  not  apparent.  It 
uld  thus  appear  that,  as  regards  the  health  and  average  age  of  the 
lahit'cUUs,  the  low  rate  of  1 '74  as  the  per  centage  of  death  in  the 
pulation  may  be  much  influenced  by  the  influx  of  persons  above 
^ears  of  age,  so  that  the  real  per  centage  of  the  deaths  of  those  born 
Swansea  may  be  much  the  same  as  for  similar  towns ;  that  notwith- 
nding  this  immigration,  the  comparative  number  who  die  befere 
y-ears  of  age  is  still  considerable ;  that  there  is  a  marked  difl^erence  in 
J  relative  amount  of  deaths  before  5  years  between  the  richer  and 
arer  persons,  being  1  in  2*4  of  the  total  deaths  for  the  latter ;  and 
It  a  large  proportion  of  deaths  is  from  decline,  consumption,  and 
ideniics,  including  typhus. 

The  influence  of  climate,  and  of  the  copper-smoke,  though  such 
luence  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  is  not  very  clearly  seen  from  known 
ta.  Taking  two  rnral  districts  of  the  Swansea  Union,  both  to  the 
stward  of,  and  therefore  scarcely  affected  by,  the  copi)er-smoket 
mely  Gower  and  Llandilo  Talyhont,  but  still  under  the  influence  of 
e  same  general  climate,  we  And  that,  with  a  united  population  of 
tween  11,300  and  11,500  persons  ;  the  per  centage^of  death  is  1*43. 
le  Llangai'elech  and  town  districts  show  u  higher  rate  of  mortality, 
d  are  those  in  which  this  should  be  expected  from  the  occupations  of 

2  inhabitants,  and  the  impurities  from  various  causes,  mingled  with 
e  air  breathed. 

Though  there  is  no  over-crowding  in  Swansea,  the  subject  being 
*wed  as  a  whole,  yet  from  the  little  attention  |)aid  to  the  ventilation 
their  rooms,  especially  their  sleeping-rooms,  by  the  mass  of  the 
orer  classes  (an  inattention  common  to  the  surrounding  districts), 
d  from  the  defective  drainage  of  the  town,  conditions  favourable  for 
idemics  exist,  and  1  in  3*5  of  the  total  deaths  among  artisans  and 
:>ourers  is  from  this  cause  in  the  Swansea  district.  Notwithstanding 
e  influence  of  the  rural  districts,  the  same  rate  for  epidemics  obtains 
the  whole  Union  comprising  a  population  of  3S*641, 
Consumption  (including  decline)  is  also  a  marked  cause  of  death, 
in  4*6  in  the  town  district  thus  dying,  a  proportion  differing  but  little 
)m  that  for  the  whole  Union,  namely,  1  in  4' 8. 
The  employment  of  the  |)oorer  classes  is,  as  a  whole,  gootl,  a  fact 
deed  proved  by  the  immigration  from  other  places  and  parts  of  the 
untry  ;  and  those  engaged  in  the  copper-works,  more  especially,  enjoy 
e  bcneflts  of  a  fair  diet,  so  that  with  respect  to  food  thei)oorer  classes 
Swansea  cannot  be  regarded  as  deficient. 

As  respects  the  average  age  at  death,  in  a  town  in  which  about  one- 
ird  of  the  population  was  not  even  born  in  the  county  of  Glamorgan, 
id  who  have  therefore  immigrated  into  the  district,  the  population  so 
uving  in  being  probably,  as  a  whole,  of  fair  age,  little  conclusion  can 
\  drawn,  except  that  this  circumstance  would  tend  to  raise  the  appa- 
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rent  heulih  and  long^evity  in  (he  district  beyond  a  just  compwison  wkh 
otlier  districts  and  towns  not  under  equal  conditions. 


REPORT  on  the  SANATORY  CONDITION   of  MERTHYR 

TYDFIL,  GLAMORGANSHIRE. 

By  Sir  H.  T.  De  La  Bechk. 

Situation. — Merihvr  Tydfil,  includin£^  under  that  name  the  town  pro- 
perly 8o  called,  Dowlais,  and  Pen-y-Daran,  occupies  a  length,  not 
including  the  houses  connected  with  the  Plymouth  Iron-works,  of  about 
two  miles,  partly  in  the  valley  of  the  Taffe  and  partly  in  that  of  its  tti* 
butary  the  Morlais.  Taken  as  a  whole,  it  may  be  considered  well 
situated  on  sloping  ground,  a  very  small  portion  having  a  level  cht- 
racter.  Merthyr  church  is  stated  to  be  500  feet  above  the  docks  at 
CardiflT,  and  Dowlais  is  about  400  or  500  feet  above  it — Pen-y-Daran 
being  situated  between  the  two  places,  and  joining  them  together.  The 
valley  of  the  Taffe  extends  to  the  range  of  the  Vans  of  Brecon  (2862 
feet),  where  the  river  has  its  source,  and  becomes  more  expanded  near 
Merthyr  Tydfil  than  further  down,  the  northern  escarpments  of  the 
mountains,  containing  coal  and  iron,  ranging  off  from  the  main  valley 
near  the  town.  Hence  the  situation  of  Merthyr  is  open,  airy,  and  weU 
exposed  to  the  sun. 

Climate. — ^As  might  be  expected  from  the  elevation  of  Uie  town, 
varying  from  about  500  to  1000  feet  above  the  sea,  the  temperature  ii 
somewhat  low  compared  with  that  at  Swansea,  and  other  places  on  tbe 
coast,  or  at  much  lower  levels,  in  the  vicinity.  At  the. same  time  the 
district  around  the  town  is  rainy  and  damp,  as  a  whole,  the  high  bods 
collecting  the  vapours  brought  by  the  prevalent  winds  from  the  sea.  It 
does  not  appear  that  any  register  of  the  temperature  experienced,  or  of 
the  fall  of  rain,  has  been  kept  at  Merthyr.  Though  so  many  iron-fu^ 
nnces  are  in  blast  (there  arc  18  at  the  Dowlais  establishment  aloneO 
with  all  their  accessory  fires  and  works,  and  with  a  population  amount- 
ing to  37,264,  Merthyr  Tydfil  is  not  a  smoky  town,  the  coals  employed 
either  at  the  works  or  for  domestic  use  being  of  a  quality  so  approxi* 
mating  towards  anthracite  as  to  emit  little  smoke,  and  coke  being  naed 
when  required  in  the  irou-works. 

Geological  Character  of  the  Ground, — ^The  rocks  on  which  Uie  town 
stands  form  that  iuterst ratification  of  coal-beds,  shales,  sandstones,  and 
conglomerates  known  as  the  Coal  Measures,  to  which,  in  this  district, 
and  for  a  long  line  of  country,  are  added  beds  of  clay  ironstones.  To 
these  ironstones,  to  the  coal,  and  to  the  proximity  of  limestone,  employed 
as  a  flux  in  smelting  the  iron,  Merthyr  Tydfil  owes  its  importance  in 
the  manufacture  of  iron. 

These  beds  are  much  covered  by  gravel  in  some  localities,  especially 
in  the  lower  parts  of  the  valley,  and  through  the  gravels  the  waters  per- 
colate in  the  low  grounds,  and  are  obtained  in  wells.  Many  beds  of  the 
coal  measures  also  throw  out  springs,  or  offer  facilities  for  procuring  the 
Water  sustained  by  them  when  wells  are  sunk  to  such  beds  ;  so  that  if 
careful  arrangements  were  made,  the  inhabitants  might  receive  a  good 
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»ply  of  water,  one  which  would  but  Itttte  interfere  with  that  required 
the  works. 

Neither  the  surface  of  the  ground  nor  its  geological  structure  present 
lenities  for  a  proper  drainage  of  the  town ;  on  the  contrary,  they 
uld  offer  great  facilities. 

Drainaye  and  Clea?ising, — In  these  respects  this  town  is  in  a  snd 
tc  of  neglect ;  with  the  exception  of  some  little  care  in  the  main 
.•ets,  and  regulations  about  removing  ashes  before  the  doors  in  Dow- 
5,  all  else  is  in  a  miserable  condition.     From  the  poorer  inhabitants, 

0  constitute  the  mass  of  the  population,  throwing  all  slops  and  retuse 

1  the  nearest  open  gutter  before  their  houses,  from  the  impeded 
irses  of  such  channels,  ami  the  scarcity  of  privies,  some  parts  of  the 
^n  are  complete  networks  of  filth,  emitting  noxious  exhalationn. 
rtunalely  the  fall  of  the  ground  is  commonly  so  good  that  heavy 
ns  carry  away  much  of  this  filth.  There  is  no  local  Act  for  drain- 
e  and  cleansing,  the  Highway  Act  being  that  in  force,  and  the  chief 
es  of  road  appearing  to  be  under  the  Commissioners  of  the  Turn- 
res.  During  the  rapid  increase  of  this  town,  no  attention  seems 
have  been  paid  to  its  drainage,  and  the  streets  and  houses  have 
sn  built  at  random,  as  it  suited  the  views  of  those  who  speculated  in 
?m. 

Mr.  James,  chairman  to  the  Board  of  Guardians,  in  his  answers  to 
*  questions  of  the  Commissioners,  observes  that  there  are  no  regula- 
•ns  for  draining  the  town;  (G)  that  the  streets  are  not  properly  laid 
t  for  the  discharge  of  surface  moisture ;  that  surface  moisture  is 
ained;  that  there  are  accumulations  of  refuse  thrown  from  the 
•uses ;  and  that  there  are  stagnant  pools  and  ditches  contiguous  to 
e  dwellings. 

7.  "  There  are. very  few  drains,  and,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  very 
efficient.'* 

8.  '*The  great  majority  of  houses  have  not  proper  necessaries;  some  are 
ranged  to  empty  into  drains  or  cesspools,  but  the  majority  are  not,  and 
e  cleansed  by  the  nightman." 

9.  "The  house-drains  are  not  efficiently  cleansed." 

10.  "The  very  few  public  sewers  are  constructed  as  badly  as  possible.'* 

11.  (Regulations  in  force  for  drainage  )     "  None.'* 

12.  (The  liquid  refuse  is)  **  thrown  into  the  water-courses.'* 

14.  (The  public  sewers  cleansed)  **  by  showers  of  rain  only.*' 

15.  *'  The  main  streets  are  occasionally  cleansed  by  the  Turnpike  Trust 


jmraissioners." 


16.  (Ctmrts  and  alleys  inhabited  by  poorer  classes  cleansed.)  "  No." 

17.  ••  No  dust-bins.** 

18.  (Deposit  of  town  refuse.)  "  Waste  pieces  of  ground  near  to  different 
irts  of  the  town,  and  the  beds  of  the  rivers  Taffe  and  Morlais  ;  and  after 
long  draught,  as  at  present  (July  1844).  the  stench  is  almost  intolerable 
I  many  places.    It  is  not  sold  as  manure." 

19.  (Local  power  for  enforcement  of  cleansing.)  **  None.** 

Mr.  Russell,  attorney  at  Merthyr,  states,  respecting  the  drainage  and 
lea  using — 

6.  **  There  is  no  general  drainage ;  but  nature  does  much,  as  the  town  is 
tuated  on  the  side  of  a  hill/' 

7.  "  There  is  but  one  sewer  in  a  new  street,  but  the  houses  generally 
I  that  street  do  not  communicate  with  it.  Drainage  is  altogether  de- 
jctive." 
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8.  "  No  place  can  be  worse  provided  with  then  ocmTenieMMi  (i 

saries  for  the  houses),  there  being  scarcely  any  attached  to  thecottigei, 
which  bear  the  greatest  proportion  (to  the  other  houses).  There  uf  bo 
public  ones.'* 

9.  "  The  houses  are  not  properly  drained,  and  are  offensive  genenliy. 

11.  (Local  regulations.)    "None.** 

12.  (Liquid  refuse)  "  allowed  to  remain  on  the  surface.** 

14.  "There  are  no  public  sewers.'* 

15.  (Cleansing.)    "Only  on  the  turnpike  and  parish  roads.**  ^        j 
Ifi.  (Courts  and  alleys  inhabited  by  poorer  classes  cleansed.)    "No."' 

18.  (Deposit  of  refuse.)  "The  river  TafFe  generally;  but  this  is  bilk 
attended  to  by  the  inhabitants.    None  sold  as  manure.'' 

Mr.  Duvies,  landlord  of  the  Bush  Inn,  who  has  known  the  town  for 
20  years,  states,  in  answer  to  the  same  questions — 

5.  **  No  public  survey  (of  the  town)." 

6.  "  No  rejfulations  (for  drainage).  The  streets  are  uneven  and  im- 
paved,  and  retain  stagnant  v^aters,  as  also  reliise  thrown  out  from  the 
houses.     Many  cellars  or  kitchens  are  used  for  slaughtering  cattle." 

7.  (Arrangements  for  under-drainage)  "very  defective.  No  sewers  « 
branch  drains.** 

8.  (Proper  necessaries  for  houses.)  **No.  The  accumulation  of  filth  ii 
sometimes  removed,  about  once  in  five  years.    No  public  necessaries.*' 

9.  "  Very  few  drains.  The  refuse  i.s  allowed  to  accumulate,  and  too  oflen 
emit  offensive  smells." 

10.  *'  No  pul)lic  sewers.  There  is  a  culvert  made  by  private  individuals, 
and  only  for  the  use  of  certain  houses.'* 

11 .  (Regulations  in  force  for  systematic  drainage.)    "  No  regulatioM." 

12.  (Liijuid  refuse.)  "Thrown  into  the  water-courses.  Too  often  ■!• 
lowed  to  soak  into  the  subsoil,  and  in  warm  weather  proves  offensive,  sn^ 
detrimental  to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants.'* 

14.  (Sewers cleansed.)    "No.'* 

If).  "  No  appointed  scavengers.  The  refuse  is  removed  according  to  the 
habits  and  convenience  of  the  inhabitants." 

17.  "No  dust-bins.  Soil  and  rubbish  are  thrown  in  various  parts  oflh« 
town  upon  waste  lands.*' 

18.  (Place  of  deposit  for  refuse.)    "  No  regular  place." 

19.  (Local  authority  for  enforcement  of  cleansing  and  prevention  of 
nuisances.)    "  None,  except  on  parish  roads  and  thoroughfaies," 

The  evidence  of  Mr.  James  and  Mr.  Martin,  surgeons,  u|)on  tbe 
same  subject  is  a.s  follows : — 

6.  "  No  regulations.  No  attention  ever  paid  to  drainage,  except  ftnr  I 
few  yards,  nearly  opposite  the  church  ;  that,  however,  had  no  influence  iti 
draining  the  road,  but  the  contrary,  as  it  rose  up  into  tlie  side  of  IhcruaJ 
about  GO  yards  from  the  water-course  that  it  runs  to."    J, 

6.  **  There  are  no  regulations  for  drainage.  The  streets  and  roads  irt 
badly  constructed,  and  %\ith  respect  to  pavements  they  are  wretched.  Thefe 
are  stagnant  pools  adjoinini{  the  town.''    M, 

7.  (Sewers.)  "  None  but  the  one  just  mentioned  till  lately,  when  adrsili 
has  been  carried  thronsrh  tlic  Market  Field  to  tbe  river.  'There  is  also  a 
drain  from  Georjre  Town,  but  1  should  suppose  the  fall  is  too  little.  It  ought 
to  be  put  under  the  canal.  Nothing  but  an  Act  of  Parliament  can  do  it, 
and  it  is  much  wanteJ.'    J. 

7.  "  We  have  a  few  sewers:  I  believe  they  are  very  imperfect."  3f. 

8.  (Proper  necessaries  to  the  houses.)  **  No  place  can  be  worse  off  in 
this  respect.  Scores,  1  dare  say,  hundreds  of  houses  have  no  such  con- 
venience as  a  necessary."    «/. 
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.  (Some)  '*  houses  in  the  town  have  necessaries,  but  no  draini.    There 
no  public  necessaries.'*    M, 

.  *'  Such  a  thing  as  a  house-drain  was  never  heard  of  here."    J. 
.  "The  refuse  often  accumulates  so   that  the  smell  is  most  cfTen- 
»."    M. 

0.  *•  The  only  sewer  I  know  of  is  by  the  Globe  tavern,  and  goes  under 
road.     There  is  an  open  g:rating  to  it,  to  let  in  the  water  from  the  road. 
is  emits  a  vtrv  offensive  effluvium  at  times."     «/. 

0.  **  The  public  sewers  are  badly  formed,  so  that  Ihey  deposit  larse 
mtities  of  refuse.  It  remains  there  until  washed  away  by  the  rain."    M, 

1.  (Local  regulations  for  drainage.)     **  No."     J. 

1.  •'  There  are  no  local  regulations  for  that  purpose.'*    M, 

2.  (Liquid  refuse.)    "Thrown  on  the  ashes  frequently.     Often  out  of 
door,  there  to  soak  until  the  rains  carry  it  away."    J. 

-'.  '*  Some  thrown  into  the  river,  Ihe  remainder  allowed  to  accumulate 
the  surface."    M. 

4.  (Cleansing  of  sewers.)     "They  arc  not  cleansed,  except  by  rain 
er."    M. 

5.  **  The  surveyor  of  the  (turnpike)  road  employ.s  men  and  a  cart  to 
ir  away  the  dirt."    J. 

5.  "  We  have  no  scavengers."     M, 

6.  **  Nothing  removed  from  them  (courts  and  alleys)  at  the  public  ex- 
se."    J. 

G.  **I  believe  they  are  seldom  cleansed."    M, 

7.  (Dust-bins)    •*  Not  known  here.*'    J, 

7.  "  The  houses  are  not  provided  with  dust-bins.'*    AT, 

8.  (Deposit  of  refuse.)  "  Any  vacant  place.  The  iron-masters  gene- 
y  cart  it  away.    Nothing  paid  for  it,  or  for  removing  it.'*    J, 

8.  •'  Most  of  it  is  deposited  by  the  river-side,  to  be  carried  away  by  the 
•ds.     I  think  very  little  of  it  is  sold  as  manure.**     M, 

Phough  abundant  other  evidence  might  be  adduced,  the  above  will 
.^uiFicient  to  confirm  the  statement  of  the  singularly  neglected  state 
Merthyr  as  to  drainage  and  cleansing.  Some  apparent  diiferenee  in 
evidence  arises  from  applying  the  term  sewer  to  common  draini  for 
face  water.  Of  the  former  the  private  sewer  mentioned  is  the  chief, 
ot  the  only  one,  deserving  the  name. 

t  would  appear  that  the  Dowlais  Iron  Company  undertake  to  carry 
ly  the  ashes  from  the  doors  of  the  inhabitants  of  Dowlais  ut  the  rate 
)ne  penny  per  week  tor  each  house.  This  money  seems  stopped  out 
he  wjiges  paid,  the  greater  part  of  the  population  of  Dowhiis  being 
ler  the  control,  and  in  the  pay  of  the  Company. 
The  rarities  of  ])rivies  is  one  of  the  marked  cliaracteristics  of  the 
n.  Even  many  recently  erected  houses  are  unprovided  in  this 
pcct,  though  more  attention  is  now  paid  than  formerly  to  such  con- 
lienccs.  In  some  localities,  a  privy  was  found  common  to  40  or  50 
sons,  and  even  up  to  100  persons  and  more,  and  from  its  neglected 
te,  it  might  well  be  doubted  if  it  were  of  advantage,  further  than  to 
iceal  »he  inhabitants  frequenting  it  from  view.  Even  the  houses  of 
all  but  rt'spectiible  tradespeople  were  tbund  unprovided  in  this  respect 
Dowhiis,  and  in  consequence,  the  females  of  the  families  were  put 
imich  inconvenience. 

Prom  the  number  of  persons  congregated  together,  and  the  scarcity 
privies,  not  much  regard  to  decency  is  paid  by  the  mass  of  |K)orer 
sons,  though  some  of  the  women  are  described  as  suffering  much 
m  constipation,  brought  ou  by  their  attempts  to  ovoid  exposure. 
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The  cinder-heaps,  as  the  lines  of  refuse  slags  from  the  iron*irorks  ire 
termed,  and  the  river-sides  are  frequented  by  persons  of  all  a^  aaii 
sexes,  who  manage  the  best  way  they  can.  This  system  prodocea 
much  inditference  to  personal  exposure,  and  may  in  some  way  acooQSt 
for  the  not  uncommon  practice  of  the  workmen,  on  their  return  home 
from  their  labour,  stripping,  and  being  washed  and  rubbed  down,  whik 
naked,  by  the  females  of  the  house,  or  who  may  be  in  it  at  the  time, 
usually,  as  it  is  stated,  without  much  regard  to  their  being  married  or 
unmarried.  Notwithstanding  such  exposure  and  practices,  however, 
the  inhabitants  of  Merthyr  are  stated  by  competent  and  highly  aedible 
witnesses  to  be  no  more  immoral  than  the  inhabitants  of  other  towns 
in  South  Wales,  and  to  be  not  at  all  remarkable  for  freedom  of  inter- 
course among  the  sexes. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  habits  of  the  poorer  classes,  it  may  be  stated, 
from  the  information  of  the  clergyman  of  Dowlais,  that  when  the  schools 
at  Dowlais  were  first  built,  holding  150  boys,  and  150  girls,  the  cbildrea 
did  not  know  how  to  make  use  of  tlie  privies,  and  were  obliged  to  be 
taught. 

The  practice  of  throwing  the  refuse  and  slops  immediately  in  front  of 
their  doors  is  not  uncommon  with  the  poorer  classes  in  this  part  of  the 
country ;  and  it  is  curious  to  observe  the  force  of  this  habit,  even  in  those 
who  in  the  interior  of  their  houses  preserve  the  utmost  neatness.  In- 
stances of  this  kind  are  common  in  Merthyr  Tydfil,  for  in  many 
localities  the  interiors  of  their  houses  are  cleanly  and  well  kept.  Ithu 
been  seen  that  such  is  the  practice  at  Brecon  ;  and  when  noticed  in  small 
towns  or  villages,  does  not  so  forcibly  strike  the  observer,  nor  is  it  then, 
perhaps,  so  mischievous  from  the  small  number  of  houses ;  but  when  the 
same  practice  is  carried  into  a  town,  containing  many  thousands  of 
inhabitants,  and  wherein  there  is  no  system  of  public  sewerage,  or  any 
proper  control  over  nuisances  of  this  order,  the  evil  is  manifest. 

Supply  of  Water. — There  is  no  public  su])ply  of  water,  and  the  only 
thing  approaching  to  it  seems  a  pipe  carrying  water  from  a  spring,  to 
s|X)uts  used  by  some  of  the  Pen  y  Daran  houses,  and  a  spout  or  two  at 
Dowlais.  There  are  great  complaints  as  to  the  arrangements  fur  water, 
and  the  poorer  classes  are  ill  supplied,  more  especially  in  dry  weather. 
Pumps  and  wells  are  the  chief  sources,  whence  that  for  domestic  use  is 
obtained,  and  the  inhabitants  commonly  term  it  good  ;  but  it  may  be 
reasonably  doubted,  as  most  of  these  wells  are  fed  by  surface-waters,  if 
it  can  be  free  from  a  mixture  with  impurities  derived  from  the  hoose 
refuse,  soaking  into  the  ground  in  all  directions. 

The  evidence  of  Mr.  James  (Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Guardians), 
Mr.  Russell,  Mr.  James  (surgeon),  Mr.  Martin,  and  Mr.  Davies,on  this 
head,  is  as  follows : — 

They  all  point  out  that  the  supply  is  from  the  river  and  surfiBce 
springs  and  wells,  or  the  overflow  of  the  canal,  and  that  there  is  no 
public  distribution  of  water. 

32.  (Supply  of  the  poorer  classes.)    "  The  poorer  classes  are  supplied 

with  water  from  the  different  pumps  and  draw-wells  attached  to  their 

houses,  and  in  many  instances  obtain  it  from  the  pumps  belonging  to  the 

tradespeople.    I  have  never  heard  of  more  than  one  instance  where  a 

person  charcrcd  for  water  from  his  pump."    J.  ch. 

32.  *'ln  all  these  modes"  (pumps,  wells,  and  begging  from  tradci- 
people). 
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32.  "  In  very  dry  weather  the  supply  is  very  scanty,  as  several  pomps 
become  dry,  and  the  small  rivulets  running^  out  of  the  fields  are  nearly 
dry.  I  often  see  above  a  dozen  waiting  to  get  their  vessels  filled.  My  own 
neighbourhood  is  badly  off.  About  three  years  ago  I  had  a  well  sunk,  and 
upwards  of  20  families  are  supplied  with  as  much  as  they  choose,  at  Is,  td. 
per  quarter.  I  suppose  they  find  it  advantageous,  as  the  same  parties 
continue  to  take  it,  and  dread  the  refusal  of  it.*'    J,  8. 

32.  **  The  poorer  classes  are  supplied  from  pumps  and  draw-wells :  in  dry 
seasons  they  are  obliged  to  beg  from  the  tradespeople.''    M, 

32.  "  From  tradespeople  and  other  sources."    2>. 

33.  "  Great  and  well-founded  complaints  as  to  quantity,  more  especially 
at  Dowlais,  where  the  want  of  water  is  frequently  distressing.*'    J.  ch, 

33.  "In  unusual  dry  weather,  the  poor,  in  many  instances,  carry  their 
water  from  a  long  distance.  At  others,  have  to  wait  the  greater  part  of 
the  night  at  pipes  (spouts).  The  usual  charge  for  carrying  is  from  Ad.  to 
6cf.  a  barrel.'^  R. 

33.  "  Great  complaints."  D. 

34.  (Charge  for  water).  "  From  private  pumps  6</.  per  quarter."  D. 
38.  (Filters  in  use).  **  I  believe  there  are  half-a-dozen  in  the  town."  M, 
38.  "  Very  rarely.*'  2>. 

44.  (Fires).  "  One  in  seven  or  ten  years."  J.  ch, 

44.  "  Not  one  a-year,  very  little  timber  being  used  in  the  buildings."  i?. 

44.  "  A  lire  at  Merlbyr  is  a  very  rare  circumstance.  Not  one  in  two  or 
three  years  ;  which  is  very  extraordinary,  considering  that  fire  is  kept  in 
many  houses  all  night.  Many  of  the  iron-miners  have  pounds  of  powder, 
and  generally  kept  under  the  bed."  J.  s, 

46.  (Fire-engines  and  firemen).  "  No.'*  J.  di. 

As  observed  by  Mr.  James,  the  complaints  for  water  at  Dowlais  ap- 
pear greater  than  at  Merthyr.  In  dry  weather,  the  poorer  classes 
appear  to  go  even  to  the  distance  of  nearly  a  mile,  waiting  through  a 
great  part  of  the  night,  from  the  numbers  that  flock  to  the  same  spot. 
It  was  stated  that  the  Dowlais  Company  have  had  the  ground  surveyed 
for  the  purpose  of  affording  a  supply  from  springs  at  high  levels,  but 
hitherto  nothing  further  has  been  done.  The  Brewhouse  spring  seems 
much  frequented  by  the  inhabitants  of  Lower  Dowlais ;  but  they  are 
described  as  waiting  three  or  four  hours  for  their  turn  to  come  round. 
There  is  a  well  at  Merthyr,  known  as  Richard  Jones's  well,  frequented 
by  persons  from  7  to  9  a.m.,  and  from  3  to  5  p.m.,  who  pay  6d.  per 
quarter  for  the  water.  In  some  parts  of  Merthyr  a  pump  is  tbund, 
belonging  to  several  houses,  the  property  of  one  person  (a  privy  may 
also  be  added) ;  but  so  little  care  is  taken  of  the  surface-drainage  that 
impurities  must  often  get  mingled  with  the  waters  of  these  wells. 

Houses  of  the  Poorer  Classes, — The  great  proportion  of  the  houses 
in  Merthyr  is  occupied  by  those  who  are  employed  in  the  iron-works, 
either  in  smelting  the  iron  itself,  in  the  subsequent  processes,  or  in  pro- 
curing the  necessary  coal  and  ironstone.  The  various  superintendents 
and  tradespeople  occupy  better  houses,  and  the  few  of  a  superior  kind 
are  tenanted  by  professional  men,  while  Cyfartha  Castle,  Dowlais 
House,  Pen  y  daran  House,  and  the  residence  at  the  Plymouth  works, 
are  occupied  by  the  heads  of  the  four  iron-establishments.  The  best  of 
the  workmen's  houses  are,  for  the  most  part,  those  erected  by  the 
diflfereiit  iron-companies/ for  such  as  labour  in  connexion  with  their 
establishments.  Some  of  these  appear  to  have  been  sold,  especially  at 
Dowlais.  Speculators  of  various  kinds  seem  to  have  built  courts, 
alleys,  and  rows  of  houses^  wherever  opportunities  presented  themselves^ 
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in  order  to  meet  the  demand  for  the  rapid  incrotse  of  the  tovii,ca- 
tirely  without  regard  to  any  order  or  system,  and  without  any  control 
as  to  lines,  the  form  of  streets,  or  to  arrangements  for  drainage.  ■'Hie 
result  is,  as  might  be  expected,  a  very  straggling  town,  the  chief  ntdt 
or  thoroughfares  governing  the  main  direction  of  the  houses.  la  the 
new  buildings  at  Dowlais,  and  600  cottages  are  stated  to  havcbMi 
erected  there  within  the  last  eight  years,  more  attention  has  heen  paid 
to  system,  and  well-contrived  streets  as  regards  plan  have  been  boik: 
so  that  the  old  and  newer  parts  of  Dowlais  differ  in  appearanop,  tbe 
other  portions  more  resembling  the  generality  of  houses  in  Mertbjr 
Tydfil,  properly  so  called. 

A  large  number  of  these  cottages  consist  of  only  two  rooms  (he 
upper  being  the  sleeping-apartment  for  the  family,  and  usually  iU-veB- 
tilated.  Mr.  Davies,  supcriiiteiident  of  the  Merthyr  police,  states,  thl 
in  these  two-roomed  houses,  occupied  by  workmen,  there  are  generally 
three  beds  in  the  sleeping-apartment,  containing  five  or  six  persoai. 
These  cottages  are  often  very  small,  8  feet  by  10  feet  and  8  feet  by  12 
feet,  being  not  uncommon.  Some  are  of  less  dimensions.  The  aven^ 
rent  of  these  houses  is  about  6^.  per  month  (of  four  weeks),  or  3/.  ISf. 
per  annum, — a  high  rent,  apparently,  for  such  tenements.  The  rots 
of  houses  of  this  class  were  found  somewhat  higher  in  parts  of  Dowbis, 
rising  up  to  8«.  per  month,  or  5/.  45.  per  annum. 

Another  kind  of  cottage,  of  a  better  kind,  consisting  of  a  kitchen, 
pantry,  and  sleeping-room  on  the  ground-floor,  and  two  sleeping-roons 
above,  is  not  uncommon,  the  rent  for  which  varies  from  Ss.  to  12^.,  and 
IS; .  per  month,  or  from  5/.  4^.  to  7/.  \6s,  and  8/.  9.f.  per  annum.  Tbe 
proportion  that  these  rents  bear  to  the  wages  of  the  workmen  may  be 
estimated  by  the  following  rates  of  pay,  stated  to  be  about  the  average 
at  present  received : — 

Colliers    •          .          .          •         ,     I7s,  per  week 
Miners     •          .          .          •          •     14s. 
Labourers          .          .          •          .12^. 
Masons    •         •          •         .         .14^. 
Firemen  •          .          •          •          •  I  on 
Puddlers,.&c J   ^"^• 

Tbe  most  wretched  part  of  the  town  would  appear  to  be  that  knova 
as  the  Cellars,  near  Pont  Storehouse,  and  supposed  to  contain  about 
1500  persons.     Though  so  named,  they  are  not  cellars,  but  a  collection 
of  small  houses  of  two  stories,  situated  in  a  depression  between  a  Kne 
of  road  and  a  cinder-heap,  a  line  of  slags  from  the  furnaces,  the  lover 
portion  of  this  collection  abutting  upon  the  river  Tafte.     The  apace 
between  these  houses  is  generally  very  limited;  and  an  open,  stinkinff, 
and  nearly  stagnant  gutter,  into  which  the  house-refuse  is,  as  usnali 
flung,  moves  slowly  before  the  doors.     It  is  a  labyrinth  of  miserabk 
tenements  and  filth,  filled  with  people,  many  of  whom  bear  the  worst 
characters.     The  rents  of  these  houses  seem  to  vary  from  3s,  to  5^.  per 
month.  One  house  was  found  to  measure  10  feet  by  5  feet,  and  6  feet 
high  in  the  lower  room ;  and  10  feet  by  5  feet,  5  feet  high  in  one  place, 
sloping  to  1  foot  6  inches  opposite,  in  the  upper  room.     There  was  a 
tenement  of  only  one  room,  7  feet  by  4  feet  6  inches,  5  feet  3  iucbci 
high,  with  a  bed  in  it,  and  a  stinking  gutter  partly  under  the  floor. 
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enerality  of  the  houses  are,  however,  of  larger  dimenfdons.     An 
f  one  of  the  narrow  courts  is  used  as  an  open  necessary  by  many 

inhabitants,  thus  causing  an  intolerable  nuisance. 

Ynys  Gau,  another  part  of  Merthyr,  further  down  the  river,  there 

me  miserable  habitations — rents  high,  as  is  not  unusual  in  such 

For  a  room  10  feet  by  5  feet,  and  6  feet  high,  6«.  per  month 

found  to  be  paid  by  a  man  who  inhabited  it  with  his  two  children* 

are  many  wretched  tenements  also  at  Dowlais ;  and  the  filth  amid 

the  inhabitants  of  these  and  smnilar  places  at  Merthyr  live  calls 
blic  attention  and  remedy,  though,  no  doubt,  much  depends  upon 
bits  of  the  people  themselves.  At  present,  however,  be  their  disposi- 
)  cleanliness  what  it  may,  from  the  absence  of  drainage,  and  proper 
\  whereon  to  throw  their  house-refuse,  whatever  neatness  may  exist 
,  the  outsides  of  their  dwellings  are  beset  with  stinking  pools  and 
's.  The  tenants  of  the  iron-companies,  though  their  rents  can 
y  be  stopped  from  their  wages,  seem  better  contented  than  those 

small  proprietors,  many  of  whom  seem  to  expect  and  take  their 
every  week.     At  the  Plymouth  works  a  ton  of  coals  per  month  is 
id  with  their  cottages,  at  a  rate  of  about  4f .  per  ton,  an  arrange- 
which  appears  to  give  much  satisfaction, 
specting  the  habitations  of  the  poorer  classes,  it  is  observed —      * 

(General  structure  and  condition  of  dwellings).  "  Generally  speak- 
omfortable  cottages."  J.  ch, 

'*  Cottages  built  of  qiiarrystone,  and  stone-tiled,  containing  from 
to  five  rooms  each.'  /c. 

(Stone  cottages,  tiled  or  slated).  "  Generally  the  poorer  classes  are 
y  in  their  houses."  J.  s. 
**  The  general  structure  is  stone  ;  the  condition  of  some  is  wretched." 

(Families  in  a  house.     Number  of  persons  in  a  room).    **  Most  fa- 
occupy  separate  houses,  and  take  in  single  men  and  women  as 
•s."  J.ch. 

'*  One  family,  and  lodgers ;  single  men  chiefly.    At  the  census  time 
k  not  above  six  in  a  house  on  the  average."  J,  s, 
(State  of  air  in  houses,  and  ventilation).  **  The  air  is  confined."  J.  ch. 
**  Pretty  good ;  large  fires  are  generally  kept  burning  in  the  cot- 
''  M. 

"  The  quantity  of  fire  causing  a  change  of  air  is,  in  my  opinion,  the 
source  of  ventilation."   J,  s, 

**  In  some  parts  of  the  town,  the  houses  are  badly  ventilated;  there 
>  arrangements  for  ventilation."  M. 

'*  Very  unhealthy,  through  want  of  cleanliness,  drainage,  water,  and 
ation."   D. 

(Houses  comfortably  warmed).  "  Yes,  decidedly  ;  coal  is  burnt  in  a 
on  grate  almost  night  and  day  in  winter.'*  J,  ch. 
"  The  supply  of  coal  is  abundant,  and  the  price  reasonable,  being 
^s.  lor  18cwt."  R, 

'•  Most  of  the  workmen  have  enough  of  fire.**  J.  s, 
**  Comfortably  warm  in  winter.*'  M. 

"  The  labouring  classes  generally  burn  coal  night  and  day."  D. 
a  Very  few  cellar-dwellings,  and,  for  such,  tolerably  well  lighted  and 
led  with  fire-places.'*  J.  ch, 

"There  are  some  cellar-dwellings,  but  they  are  fitted- up  with  fire- 
;  an<l  windows."  R, 

There  are  some,  but  the  proportion  is  not  large  ;  lighted  in  fironty  as 
ound  is  carried  away.    All  with  fire-places."    J.  $, 
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21.  "  The  cellar- dwelUnsrs  are  situated  in  the  back  streets,  haiing  oo 
drainage  or  ventilation."   D, 

The  coltances  be1on|^ing  to  the  Plymouth  iron-works  are  widely  utt- 
(ered,  some  in  rows,  usually  having  gardens  attached  to  then?.  Tbcsc 
habitations,  therefore,  are  of  a  rural  character,  and,  as  it  were,  consti- 
tute slraggiin;^  buildings  down  the  valley  of  the  Taffe,  below  Merthyr, 
or  on  the  side  of  the  eastern  hill.  Coals,  as  above  mentioned,  are  in- 
chided  in  their  rents,  at  the  rate  of  4^.  the  ton  per  month.  Including 
the  coals,  the  rents  seem  to  vary  from  10^.  to  12«.  per  month.  Public- 
houses  or  beer-shops  are  not  allowed  among  them. 

According  to  the  statement  of  Mr.  Roger  Williams,  relieving  officer 
of  No.  1  District,  Merthyr  Tydfil  Union,  which  includes  eight  parishes 
(No.  1  District,  comprising  Merthyr  Tydfil,  Dowlais,  and  Vaynor),in 
the  houses  with  two  rooms,  the  family  always  sleep  upstairs  in  one 
room,  without  regard  to  sex  or  age ;  in  some  cases  lodgers  being  added 
to  the  number.  He  has  seen  four  beds  in  one  small  room,  containing 
eisrht  or  ten  persons.  He  was  the  enumerator  in  the  census  of  1S41, 
and  found  the  average  to  be  about  five  persons  per  house.  There  is 
no  Union  workhouse,  and  all  persons  are  relieved  at  their  own  houses. 
The  number  usually  relieved  is  between  6000  and  7000  different  persons 
per  annum. 

Lodging-liouses. — ^The  following  is  a  return  of  the  state  of  these 
houses  by  the  superintendent  of  the  Merthyr  police,  from  which  it 
would  appear  that,  allowing,  on  the  average,  that  each  vagrant  lodges 
two  nights  in  a  house,  10,950  pass  through  this  town  per  annum ;t 
number  that  would  be  reduced,  supposing  them  to  visit  it  more  thsn 
once  in  the  year.  It  is,  however,  estimated  that  at  least  this  number 
annually  come  to  Merthyr. 

Lodging-houses  at  Merthyr. 

Number  of  lodging-houses  .        .         .  About  15. 
Number  of  beds  on  the  average  in  each 

house     .         .         .         .         .         .7. 

Number  of  persons  that  can  be  lodged    15. 
Average  number  of  vagrants  or  lodgers 

per  night  in  each  house    .         .         .  About  4. 
Charactersof  the  lodging-house  keepers    Generally  good ;   chiefly  l^^^ 

by  workmen. 
How  ventilated  ....  Very  bad. 

Supply  of  water Very  bad. 

Necessaries        .....  Noiie. 

Number  of  persons  in  a  bed  •         .  GenerAlly  2. 

Number  of  beds  in  a  room  .         .         .2,  and  4  beds  in  a  room. 

General  size  of  rooms  .         .         .  8  ft.  by  10  ft.,  and  8  ft. by  12(1. 

Public  Walks  or  Places  of  Exercise, — There  is  nothing  of  the  kind. 
Bathing-places. — There  are  no  public  baths.     The  canal  and  riw 
are  used  for  bathing. 

Drainage^  Ventilation^^c.^  of  School-rooms  for  tlie  Labouring  Clasta» 

23.  The  few  school-rooms  arc  tolerably  well  constructed,  and  some  htvt 

play-grounds  attached  to  them.'*  J.  ch. 
23.  ••  The  national  schools  are  well  supplied  with  all  these."  IL 
23.  **  The  private  schools  for  the  workmen  are  merely  rooms  in  their 

houses.    No  play-grounds  but  the  streets."  J.  «. 
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"  The  school-rooms  of  the  labouring  classes  are  conTenient.    They 
necessaries  and  small  play-grounds."  M. 

mlth  and  average  Age  of  Inhahitanis, — Merthyr  Tydfil  bein^  a 
which  has  rapidly  increased  by  immigration  within  the  last  40 
,  and  about  half  the  population  being  considered  not  to  be  born  in 
lace,  it  becomes  exceedingly  difficult  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of 
ealth  and  average  age  of  its  inhabitants,  so  large  a  number  of  per- 
liaving  become  resident  after  those  ages  of  childhood  at  which  so 
are  swept  otf'  by  different  diseases.  The  following  will  show  its 
)f  increase  for  the  last  40  years: — 


Year. 

Population. 

Increase 

1801 

7,705 

1811 

11,104 

5,399 

18-21 

17,404 

6,3C0 

1831 

22,083 

4,679 

1841 

37,264* 

15,181 

lese  37,264,  there  were  18,290  (9,696  males  and  8,594  females) 
)wer  Merthyr;  and  18,974,  (10,527  males  and  8,447  females)  in 
er  Merthyr,  including  Dowlais  and  Vaynor,  giving  a  total  of  20,223 
5  and  17,041  females,  or  54  3  per  cent,  males,  and  45*7  per 
females. 

e  following  tables,  furnished  by  the  Superintendent-registrar,  Mr. 
irds,  will  show  the  total  births  and  deaths  for  five  years  in  his  dis- 
one  including  Aberdare  and  Gelligaer,  in  both  of  which  there  are 
rvorks. 


TKMRNT  showing  the  Total  Number  of  Births  and   Deaths  in  the  several 
;i*>trars'    Districts   of  the   Merthyr    Tydfil    District  in   Five   Years,    endiug 

ember  31,  1843. 


District. 


Births. 


Upper  Merthyr  Tydfil  District 
Lower  Merihyr  Tydfil  District 
Gelligaer  District  .... 
Aberdare  District   •      .      •      • 

ToUl    .... 


3,697 
3,735 
1,177 
1,740 


10,340 


Deaths. 


2,591 

2,231 

720 

1,012 


6,554 


3m  these  tables  it  appears  that,  in  Upper  and  Lower  Merthyr,  the 
5  exceeded  the  deaths  in  the  five  years  by  2610,  or  at  the  rate  of 
)er  annum.  Taking  the  census  of  1831  and  of  1841  as  guide.c,  the 
)f  increase  of  the  population  would  be  1518  per  annum ;  so  that  the 
s  of  births  over  deaths  would  account  for  little  more  than  one- 
of  this  increase,  leaving  two-thirds  for  immigration. 
[  immigration  of  this  amount  could  scarcely  fail  to  give  a  fallacious 
cter  to  the  average  age  at  death,  and  to  the  health  of  the  locality, 

his  number  was  furnished  by  Mr.  Kdwards,  Superintendent-registrar,  who 
lar^ed  with  taking  the  census  in  1841,  and  corresponds  with  the  registration 
t  of  Uppei  and  Lower  Merthyr.  The  area  g^ven  in  the  population  return,  aa 
hed,  only  contained  34,977  persons;  19,068  males,  15,909  females.  The  par- 
itary  borough,  including  a  portion  of  the  adjacent  county;  contained  42|917 
s  in  1841 }  23,296  males,  and  19,621  females. 
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yet,  vitb  these  BclTfliitBirei,  and  taking;  tbe  cenius  of  1841,  the  per 
ccnU(;e  of  dealha  is  2'6  for  tbe  Hve  years.  In  the  BdjoiBiD^  district  of 
Aberdare,  one  ofm  rur»l  character,  tbongh  containing  immigrants  to  iti 
iron-worlia,  the  per  centage  of  deaths  is  2-17,  the  dealbs  being  stthi 
rate  of  202  per  annum,  and  the  population  being  9322  in  1841.  la  Ifcc 
Gelligaer  district  the  per  centage  of  dcaihs  is  2'3.* 

Tbe  fullowinpr  table,  prepared  from  documents  in  the  office  of 
the  Kegistrar-General,  fur  1840  and  1843,  taken  as  illustnlife  jtan, 
shows  (neglecting  the  class  of  gentry,of  whom  there  were  too  few  to  sSbrd 
liny  useful  inform  all oti)  that  while  the  average  age  of  the  tradeipcoplc 
at  deaih  was  for  the  males  32,  that  of  the  artisans  (inclmliii^  puddicn, 
collierii,  &c.)  was  only  17,  and  for  the  females  29  and  IS.  Alii^trdCtin^' 
the  deaths  under  6ve  years,  the  respecliie  ages  would  be,  for  the  mslM 
48  and  35,  and  for  the  females  46  and  38,  showing  ilie  <;reat  numbn 
of  children  of  artisans  or  workpeople  who  die  before  five  years  uf  a^. 
Of  the  1682  of  this  class  who  died  in  the  (wo  years,  1011,  or  nearK  j 
in  9  were  under  five  years  of  age.  Uf  the  150  deaths  of  tradrspeoplt, 
60,  or  J  in  25  were  under  five  yean,  which  is  still  a  considerable  \an, 
though  far  leas  than  among  the  class  of  artisans. 

Table  of  tlic  Dhatiu,  by  Cohslh prion  aud  KriuBHics,  diiliocuiiliinii  Tiract,  a 
the  Ihmricti  uf  Ufpcr  aud  L»»er  Merthyr,  ia  ihE  Twu  Yean  1840  and  1^3: 
■huwing  ttiiiir  Bank  arxl  AT«*gu  Age  at  Death :  alio  the  Total  Deathi  ii  itu 
■ama  period,  lod  AvcragB  A|^. 
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From  this  table  it  ap|iears  tbut  I  in  6  of  the  total  deaths  was  fram 
consumptiun  ;  less  than  for  Brecon,  Swansea,  Carmarthen,  and  Hsvec 
fordwesl,  hut  greater  thuii  for  the  Cardiff  district.  Of  the  dealhsamoBf 
the  tradespeople,  1  in  5'3was  from  consumption,  and  1  in  6-07  amoog 
Die  artisans.  Of  ihe  toial  deaths,  1  in  9  was  from  ivphus;  a  greater 
number  than  for  Swansea,  Cardiff,  Carmurthen,  Brecon,  and  Haver- 
fordwest, and  (orming  a  marked  cause  of  death.  There  is  f^cnrctly 
any  difference  of  loss  from  (his  disease  between  the  tradespeople  and 
artisans. 


■  Calculaliiig  from  the  iaformaliuB  coatainetl  in  iliB  Quarterly  Table,  No.  2, 
1M4,  puUiaheil  by  aulhurii)'  of  the  KeK'etnr.Uenrral,  the  iwt  wniairt  uf  deatbi  to 
(hapuimluLouforthBHi.  ywi.  I838-4J  i taking  the  o.n.UH  of  1811  •,  «ould  be  fw 
V?*  ™8'"""7  ■'"'"i*'  iJ-  '■  '■"  HoDljpool  J-a,  aud  foe  Ihe  whota  Merthyt  TVdSl 
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In  order  >till  further  to  ascertain  any  difference  that  might  «ist  be- 
tween the  different  claaaes  of  workmen  employed  at  the  iroa^works,  Ihi 
following  table  has  also  been  constTUCted  from  documenta  ia  the  Re- 
gistrar-General's ofS(»  for  the  same  years;  firemen,  thoie  engaged 
in  the  rolling-mill.s,  &c.,  being  included  under  the  general  bead  af 
"  Puddlers,  Ac"  The  females  of  the  families  are  included  under  the 
heads  of  the  classes  of  workmen  to  which  they  beione;. 
Table  of  the  Dkj 
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According  (o  (his  document,  (he  BVerag'e  age  of  the  colliers,  iron-miners, 
pnddlers,  &c.  is  about  the  same,  and  (hat  of  the  females  of  the  two  former 
somewhat  higher,  while  those  of  the  females  of  the  puddlers,  &c^  is 
much  lower;  appearing  as  if  deaths  among  the  young  female  children  and 
young  girls  of  iliis  cluss  much  reduced  the  average  age  at  death.  The 
great  mortality  among  the  children  of  this  class  under  five  yean  lower* 
its  average  nge  at  death,  for  all  ages,  to  only  nine  years,  wliile  thatot 
the  others  is  much  higher,  and  nearly  equal  for  the  two,  15^  and  16 
years.  It  appears  that,  while  the  average  ages  at  death  oi'  ihe  females 
belonging  to  the  families  of  the  colliers  and  iron-miners,  who  perished 
from  consumpiion,  epidemics,  and  typhus,  nt  five  years  and  upwards, 
were  respectivelv  32  and  28  years,  that  for  (be  females  of  the  puddlera, 
Ac,  was  only  18  years.  Of  the  176  deaths  of  the  laller  class,  127,  or 
above  7  out  of  10,  were  under  five  years.  Of  the  total  deaths  among 
the  colliers  (3)3).  5^  out  of  tO,  were  under  five  years.  Of  those  amonfr 
the  iron-miners  (401),  about  5i  were  under  five  years.  Wi(h  respect 
to  consumpiion,  (his  table  gives  1  in  4'  3  of  the  total  deaths  (or  the 
males  of  the  collier  class,  and  1  in  2  for  the  females  ;  1  in  2  ■  8  for  the 
males  of  Ihe  iron-miner  class,  and  1  in  3  for  the  females ;  1  in  2*6  for 
the  males  classed  under  puddlera,  &c.,  and  1  in  I'fl  for  females,  the 
ages  of  all  being  five  years  and  upwards.  Of  (hose  who  died  of  typhus 
of  the  collier  class,  1  in  17-5  under  five  years,  and  1  in  7-7  above 
(hat  age,  are  represented  to  have  so  perished  ;  of  the  miner  claaa,  1  iii 
13-4  under  five  years,  and  1  in  6-4  among  those  above  it;  and  of  lbs 
pnddlers,  &c.,  1  in  5-8  under  five  years,  and  1  in  4-9  above  thai  age. 
With  regard  to  medical  attendance  for  the  poor,  the  plan  adopted  by 
the  four  iron-cnmpaniea,  of  each  providing  medical  attendance  for  thi 
workmen  employed  by  the  respective  companies  and  (heir  fainilica^  ia 
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some  measure  removes  the  want  of  hospitals  and  iDfirroarieSy  of  wliieh 
there  are  none,  since  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  populalioa  is  ob- 
ployed  directly  by  these  companies.  The  poor,  not  belonging  to  the 
works,  are  attended  by  the  medical  officer  of  the  Union.  Each  penoa 
employed  in  the  works  pays  a  certain  sum,  apparently  2d.  in  the  pomd, 
to  a  sick-fund,  receiving  medical  attendance  when  required. 

The  tables  given  above  being  only  for  two  years,  they  can  be  regarded 
as  little  else  than  approximations ;  but  still,  allowing  for  this,  and  alio 
for  the  imperfect  registration  of  the  classes,  more  especially  in  the  three 
divisions  of  that  of  ortisans,  &c.  into  colliers,  miners,  and  puddlert,fte^ 
there  remains  evidence  of  considerable  mortality  among  the  poorer 
orders,  much  of  which  may  be  referred  to  the  state  of  the  air  thej 
breathe,  from  causes,  some  of  which,  no  doubt,  may  be  modified  by 
themselves,  but  leaving  others  (hat  can  only  be  removed  by  public  aid 
and  regulations.  Merthyr  Tydfil,  with  Pen  y  Daran  and  Dow}ais,inaj 
be  regarded  as  chiefly  a  large  cottage  town,  without  any  public  care  for 
supply  of  water,  drainage,  or  cleansing;  the  open  character  aud  small 
height  of  its  straggling  buildings,  and  consequent  exposure  to  sun  and 
air,  saving  its  population  from  still  greater  evils  than  those  to  which 
they  are  now  exposed  from  the  filth  so  abundant  in  it.* 


REPORT  m  the  SANATORY  CONDITION  of  BRECON. 

By  Sir  Henry  T.  De  La  Beche. 

Situation. — ^This  town,  which  has  been  selected  for  comparison  with 
Merthyr  Tydfil,  and  as  an  example  of  a  county  town  in  South 
Wales,  surrounded  by  a  rural  population,  and  itself  containing  no 
manufactories,  is  ag^-eeably  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  tionddu 
(a  minor  stream,  taking  its  rise  at  the  distance  of  about  14  miles 
among  the  high  ground  on  the  north)  with  the  Usk ;  another  small 
stream,  the  Tarrel,  rising  in  the  range  of  the  Vans  of  Brecon  (the 
highest  land  in  South  Wales,  2862  feet  above  the  sea),  about  eevenor 
eight  miles  distant,  also  joining  the  Usk  close  to  the  town. 

The  greater  part  of  Brecon  stands  well  on  ground  rising  northerly 
from  the  Usk ;  but  the  portion  which  is  on  the  south  of  that  river, 
named  Llanfaes,  is  flat,  and  not  mnch  raised  above  the  usual  bed  of 
the  river.  Much  of  the  Wotton  is  also  flat. 
^^^IfHIWrfe. — ^Though  Brecon  can  scarcely  but  feel  the  influence  of  the 
mountainous  country  in  which  it  is  placed,  yet,  as  the  valley  of  the  Usk 
becomes  considerably  extended  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town,  it 

*  At  the  conclusion  of  his  answers  to  the  questions  of  the  Commissioners,  Mr* 
James,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Guardians,  says : — 

"  I  have  f^iven  hiicf  answers,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  to  most  of  the  questkM 
annexed.  Upon  the  whole,  I  beg  tu  state  my  decided  opinion  that  no  town  in  En^ 
land  or  Wales  of  the  extent  and  wealth  of  Merthyr  Tydfil  is  so  much  in  want  of  proper 
regulations  as  to  cleansing;,  lightinj^,  paving,  and  watering,  Hnd  there  is  no  chsnce 
of  such  being  ever  accomplished  except  by  some  compulsory  means  enacted  by  the 
I«e^iMlature ;  and  as  an  individual  deeply  interested  in  house  property  of  every  de- 
•cnption,  I  beg  to  recommend  that  all  rates  for  effecting  the  dcsiied  object  should 
J^/    isi^^^  the  owners,  and  not  upon  the  occupiers  of  houses.*'— 3/rr/Ayr,  23nf 
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annol  be  cousidered  as  very  much  embedded  among  hills  and  ntonn- 
lins,  but  as  having  a  somewhat  open  and  airy  character ;  the.'winds, 
lough  broken  in  their  force  by  the  surrounding  high  lands,  still  sweep 
ver  tlie  surface  beneficially.  No  record  appears  to  have  been  taken 
f  the  temperature  or  fall  of  rain  ;  but  being  elevated  between  500  and 
50  above  the  level  of  the  sea  at  Newport,  as  ascertained  by  the  canal 
^tending  from  Brecon  to  that  port,  it  is  cooler  than  on  the  coast,  at  the 
ame  time  that  there  is  much  rain,  as  might  be  expected  from  its  position. 

Geological  Character  of  the  Ground, — ^The  northern  part  of  the 
iwn  stands  on  beds  of  the  sandstones  and  maris,  usually  termed  the 
)hl  Red  Sandstone,  which  are  covered  considerably  by  gravel-drift  in 
laces,  especially  on  the  lower  ground.  Llanfaes,  on  the  south  of  the 
Jsk,  is  on  alluvial  ground,  in  which  there  would  appear  much  gravel, 
'he  northern  part  of  the  town  may  be  considered  as  naturally  dry,  and 
ven  the  southern  portion  is  not  far  otherwise,  under  ordinary  con- 
itions.  With  the  exception  of  the  flat  ground  of  Llanfaes,  and  of  the 
V^otton,  some  of  which  would  require  care,  the  rest  of  the  town  pos- 
?sses  great  natural  facilities  for  drainage. 

Floods. — From  the  bridge,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  buildings  on 
ach  side  of  the  Usk  near  it,  impediments  to  a  free  discharge  of 
•eshets  might  be  expected  ;  and  accordingly  the  district  of  Llanfaes  is 
ometimes  flooded.  Mr.  Sevan,  Mayor  of  Brecon,  in  his  replies  to  the 
uestions  of  the  Commissioners,  observes — 

3.  **  One  street,  called  Llanfaes,  in  the  parish  of  St.  David's,  is  liable  to 
e  flooded  by  the  riv6r  Usk,  upon  very  high  floods,  once  perhaps  in  every 
ve  or  six  years." 

Mr.  Baylis,  county  surveyor  of  Brecknockshire,  in  his  replies  to  the 
ime  questions,  says — 

3.  **  The  beds  of  the  Usk  and  its  tributary  streams  rising  very  rapidly, 
lese  rivers  are  subject  to  be  swollen  alter  heavy  rain ;  and  some  of  the 
ouscs  near  the  banks  of  the  Usk  are  inundated  almost  every  winter.  The 
ater  has  been  known  to  rise  three  feet  in  one  of  the  principal  entrances  to 
le  town"  (Bridge-street,  Llanfaes). 

4.  *'  The  piers  of  the  Usk  bridge  are  much  larger  than  necessary,  and 
bstruct  the  free  passage  of  the  flood  water.  Piers  at  least  one-half  their 
resent  dimensions  would  he  of  sufficient  strength  to  support  that  struc- 
ire  ;  or  every  other  pier  might  be  taken  away,  and  the  upper  part  of  the 
ridge  reconstructed  with  arches  of  larger  span,  so  as  to  afford  additional 
;>ace  for  the  passage  of  the  flood-water." 

Drainage  and  Stipply  of  JFo/er.— The  town  is  partly  under  the 
ontrol  ot  Commissioners  of  Paving,  Sewers,  &c.,  and  in  pait  only 
nder  the  Highway  Act,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commissioners  not 
xtending  over  the  whole  area  comprised  within  the  town.  Those 
arts  coming  within  the  power  of  the  Commissioners  are,  from  the 
iformation  of  the  mayor,  such  as  are  situated  in  the  parish  of  St. 
ohn  the  Evungelist,  and  in  the  chapelry  of  St.  Mary. 

There  is  no  survey  of  the  town  having  reference  to  a  system  of  levels 
•om  a  common  datum.  "  This,"  observes  Mr.  Baylis,  "  is  very  much 
>  be  regretted,  as  no  eflicient  system  of  drainage  can  be  established 
'ithout  such  preliminary  information." 

The  Act  under  which  the  Commissioners  exercise  their  powers  U  %ik 
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old  one  of  1775  (16  Geo.  III.  cap.  56),  and  is  reniarkable  as  hictaiiaf 
clauses  for  a  supply  of  water  for  the  inhabitants.  Il  is  for  "  Snpplyis; 
the  Borough  and  Town  of  Brecknock  and  Liberties  thereof  viUi 
Water;  and  for  Paving:,  Cleansing,  Regulating,  and  Lighting  Ike 
Streets,  Lanes,  and  Public  Passages  there;  and  for  widening  nk 
making  commodious  some  of  the  said  Streets,  Lanes,  and  FedBsgn." 

This  Act  appointed  many  Commissioners,  among  whom  were  the 
Bailitf,  Recorder,  Aldermen,  Common  Council,  and  Town  Clerfc,  the 
Burgess  of  the  Borough,  the  Vicar  of  Brecknock,  the  Archdeacon  of 
Brecknock,  and  the  Vicar  of  St.  David's  for  the  time  being,  with  117 
other  persons  who  were  especially  named. 

In  case  of  death,  removal  of  residence  from  the  borough,  or  neglect 
to  act  for  the  space  of  one  year,  except  in  the  case  of  Commissioneri 
by  virtue  of  their  offices,  the  remaining  Commissioners  elect  oihen 
into  their  places,  ten  days'  notice  being  given. 

The  qualifications  of  the  Commissioners  are,  either  possessing  is 
their  own  right,  or  that  of  their  wives,  10/.  per  annum  in  lands, 
houses,  &c.,  or  being  a  tenant  of  15/.  per  annum,  residing  in  the  tows 
or  liberties,  the  penalty  for  acting  without  proper  qualification  being  50/. 

The  Commissioners  at  all  meetings  defray  their  own  expenses,  and 
are  not  capable  of  acting  while  they  hold  any  place  of  profit  under  the 
Commission,  or  have  any  share  or  interest  in  any  beneficial  eontrart 
in  the  execution  of  the  powers  of  the  Act,  under  a  penalty  of  10(.  for 
each  time  of  acting. 

Commissioners  who  are  justices  of  the  peace  may  act  as  such  in  the 
execution  of  the  Act,  except  when  personally  interested. 

Five  Commissioners  constitute  a  quorum,  and  no  acts  are  valid 
unless  done  at  a  public  meeting.  The  books  kept  are  open  to  the  ia- 
spection  of  the  rate-payers  under  the  Act  at  all  reasonable  times.  The 
Commissioners  appoint  and  remove  the  treasurer  and  other  officers 
who  give  security,  and  account  to  the  Commissioners. 

The  Commissioners  have  extensive  powers  for  supplying  water  to 
the  town.  Any  nine  or  more  of  them  are  empowered  to  treat  wiih  the 
owners  of  lands  and  tenements  considered  necessary  to  be  used  for  the 
supply  of  water ;  but  it  does  not  appear  in  what  manner  they  conld 
compel  a  passage  through  such  lands  and  tenements.  It  was  provided 
that  the  bore  of  the  pipe  taking  water  from  the  river  Honddu  shouM 
not  exceed  four  inches;  and  no  other  supply  being  taken  but  from  thii 
river,  all  the  water  received  in  the  reservoir,  whence  the  town  is  sup- 
plied, comes  through  a  pipe  with  this  diameter. 

I^he  Commissioners  are  enabled  to  contract  for  the  supply  of  water 
into  the  borough,  and  with  private  persons  for  supplying  their  houses; 
the  money  received  to  be  in  the  first  place  applied  to  the  supply  of 
water,  and  if  there  is  any  overplus,  such  overplus  is  to  be  applied  to 
the  other  purposes  of  the  same  Act,  and  *'  to  no  other  use  or  purpose 
whatsoever." 

The  owners  or  occupiers  of  houses  agreeing  with  the  Commissioneri 
for  a  supply  of  water  pay  for  their  private  pipes,  make  good  the  pave- 
ment disturbed  for  laying  them  down,  and  keep  such  pipes  iu  repair. 

In  case  the  terms  agreed  upon  (termed  rates  in  the  Act)  are  not  paid 
half-yearly,  the  Commissioners  are  empowered  to  enter  the  premises 
and  distrain  in  the  same  manner  as  landlords  for  the  arrears  of  rent. 
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The  Commissioners  are  not  empowered  or  obliged  to  repair  or  cleanse 
/  places  included  in  the  Turnpike  Acts.  They  may  cause  the 
eets,  &c.,  under  their  jurisdiction  to  be  cleansed  in  any  manner  they 
y  think  pro|)er,  sell  the  refuse,  cinders,  &c.,  and  contract  with  any 
rties  for  their  removal,  the  money  arising  from  the  sale  to  be  applied 
the  genera]  purposes  of  the  Commission,  the  inhabitants  being  ena- 
d  to  dispose  of  any  refuse,  cinders,  &c.,  within  their  premises,  as  they 
ly  think  proper. 

The  inhabitants  are  compelled  to  sweep  the  footpaths  before  their 
uses,  extending  to  the  next  kennels,  between  2  and  6  p.m.,  nnder 
;  penalty  of  2^.  6^.  for  every  neglect,  and  may  have  the  sweepings 
their  property.  The  scavenger  or  contractor  removes  the  refuse  in 
d  between  the  kennels  at  times  appointed  by  the  Commissioners^ 
der  penalty  of  20s.  for  each  neglect. 

The  Commissioners  are  empowered  to  remove  any  sheds,  pent- 
uses,  walls,  spouts,  &c.,  considered  as  obstructions  or  nuisances; 
J  in  case  the  occupiers  neglect  or  refuse  to  remove  such  obstruc- 
ns  or  nuisances,  after  20  days'  notice  given,  the  Commissioners  may 
ise  this  to  be  done  at  the  expense  of  the  occupiers. 
In  case  any  nuisance  is  made  or  erected  contrary  to  the  regulations 
the  Commissioners,  the  offending  parties  forfeit  40^.  and  2^.  per  day 
til  the  nuisance  is  removed ;  and  any  master  or  workman  employed 
erect  any  building,  or  do  that  which  is  a  nuisance,  is  liable  to  a 
nalty  of  20*. 

A  penalty  of  2s,  is  incurred  for  each  pig  by  parties  permitting 
ine  to  wander  about  in  the  streets,  and  they  are  to  be  impounded ; 
d  in  case  the  penalty  and  expense  of  pounding  are  not  paid  within 
:  days,  the  swine  are  sold,  the  overplus  being  paid  to  the  owners. 
A  penalty  of  20*.  may  be  levied  for  throwing  ashes  and  fillh  upon 
i  footways,  or  for  riding  on  the  footways. 

The  occupiers  may  be  rated,  for  the  purposes  of  the  Act,  at  a  sum 
t  exceeding  Is,  in  the  pound  of  the  yearly  rent  or  yearly  value  of  the 
louses,  shops,  warehouses,  yards,  gardens,  lands,  tithes,  and  prc- 
ses,"  as  have  been  usually  rated  for  paving,  &c.,  the  rate  to  be  signed 
allowed  by  two  justices  of  the  boi'ough.  The  rales  to  be  levied  in 
se  of  refusal,  after  10  days'  demand,  by  distress  tmder  the  warrant 
two  justices  of  the  borough.  Incoming  and  outgoing  occupiers  to 
y  proportionable  shares  of  the  rates  which  may  be  due. 
The  Commissioners  have  power  to  exempt,  at  their  discretion,  poof 
rsons  from  the  payment  of  rates. 

Persons  considering  themselves  aggrieved  have  a  power  of  appeal, 
thin  three  months,  to  the  quarter  sessions  of  the  county,  the  deter- 
nation  of  which  is  final,  the  justices  having  the  power  to  amend  the 
tes  complained  of,  should  they  consider  it  right. 
Actions  to  be  brought  against  persons  on  account  of  this  Act  must 
so  before  the  expiration  of  six  months  after  the  offence  has  been 
mmitted,  and  21  days'  notice  given  ;  and  if  it  should  appear  that  this 
IS  not  done,  and  that  reasonable  amends  were  tendered  before  the 
lion  was  commenced,  then  the  jury  are  to  find  for  the  defendants, 
d  the  latter  are  entitled  to  recover  treble  costs.  Persons  who  bring 
lions  by  order  of  the  Commissioners  recover,  upon  conviction,  double 
sts. 
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■« 

An  instance  of  apparently  neutralising  opposition  to  tliis  Act,  on 
the  part  of  an  influential  person,  is  shown  in  a  clause  which  proridcii 
^^  That  nothing  herein  contained  should  extend,  or  be  construed  to  ei- 
tend,  to  empower  the  Commissioners  for  the  time  being  to  aasctt  uy 
of  the  freehold  lands  w hereof  Penoyre  Watkins,  £l8quire,i8nowseiied, 
lying  within  the  said  borough  or  tlie  liberties  thereof."  The  lands  ibei 
exempted  continue  so  to  the  present  time. 

The  sewerage  of  the  town  is  of  an  insufficient  kind,  and  is  little  more 
than  surface-drainage  in  the  chief  streets,  into  which  it  is  stated  that 
the  refuse  from  some  houses,  including  matters  discharged  from  privies 
or  water-closets,  is  delivered.     Mr.  Bevan  says, — 

7.  *'  There  are  drains  in  all  the  principal  streets,  some  of  which  aetu 
sewers." 

Mr.  Baylis,  who  has  been  at  much  trouble  to  collect  information  oa 
this  head,  observes, — 

6.  "  The  ref^ulations  for  the  drainage  of  the  town  are  Tery  defective,  m 
will  appear  from  the  survey  I  have  prepared  of  the  town  and  drainage 
(alluding  to  a  plan  sent  in,  with  the  drainage  marked  upon  it),  and  the 
annexed  table,  showing  the  size  of  the  various  drains. 

"  Silver- street,  Heol  Hwnt,  Mill-street,  &c.,  are  generally  in  a  very  <lis- 
graceful  state,  and  full  of  holes,  where  water  stagnates :  this  state  of  thiniEi 
must  be  very  detrimental  to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants.  In  the  streeti 
above  mentioned,  and  others  in  the  town,  ashes  and  other  filth  are  coromoDly 
thrown  from  the  houses,  where  it  is  suffered  to  accumulate  until  the  streets 
are  rendered  almost  impassable ;  but  as  they  are  not  principal  thorough- 
fares, they  escape  the  notice  of  the  authorities.  It  has  occurred  to  me  that 
if  an  ofiicer  were  appointed  as  an  inspector  of  nuisances,  &c.,  for  the  toira, 
so  as  to  suppress  these  abominable  practices,  the  comfort  of  the  inhabitant* 
would  be  promoted,  and  the  general  health  of  the  town  improved.'* 

7.  **  There  are  no  sewers  in  the  town,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  one, 
2  feet  in  diameter,  in  Caslle-street.  The  drainage  of  the  town  is  effected 
very  inefficiently  by  means  of  small  surface- drains,  and  many  of  them  ire 
much  too  small  to  take  the  surface-water  away  during  heavy  rains." 

8.  *'Tlie  houses  of  the  middle  and  upper  classes  are  provided  with  proper 
water-closets  or  necessaries ;  but  for  the  poorer  orders  one  is  made  to  serve 
for  several  houses,  and  these  are  in  many  instances  placed  in  exposed  situa- 
tions, in  others,  close  to  dwelling-houses  in  confined  courts.  There  are 
many  cottages  entirely  without  such  conveniences.  The  necessaries  empty 
generally  into  open  cesspools,  which  are  cleansed  by  manual  labour,  and 
the  contents  carted  away  for  manure. 

"The  only  houses  in  the  town  where  the  necessaries  empty  into  the 
sewer  are  situated  at  the  northern  end  of  the  Struct  and  in  Berkeley-place 
and  Castle-street,  and  these  sometimes  emit  offensive  smells  from  the  want 
of  being  trapped  :  those  in  Caslle-street  are  situated  in  a  small  area  under 
the  flagging  in  the  street,  and  opening  out  of  the  kitchens. 

**  As  the  taps  are  situated  close  to  them,  water  can  be  turned  on  at  any 
time  to  cleanse  them. 

'I  Some  of  the  houses  in  the  town  have  deep  cesspools  or  wells,  into 
which  the  necessaries  discharge  themselves ;  the  liquid  refuse  and  drainage 
from  the  houses  also  run  into  them,  which  converts  the  whole  into  a  fluid, 
and  this  is  supposed  to  pass  off  through  the  gravelly  strata.  They  have 
not  been  opened  or  examined  for  several  years,  but  an  offensive  effluvium 
arises  from  them  in  rainy  weathtr  '* 

9.  "A  few  of  the  respectable  houses  have  drains  communicating  with 
the  drains  in  the  streeU,  but  the  inbabitauts  of  the  cottages  almost  invaria- 
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bl]r  throw  their  refuse  waters,  &c.,  into  the  streets,  more  especially  those 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  Struet,  Llanfaes,  the  Wotton,  ana  the  smaller 
streets.*' 

10.  "Tlie  drains  are  not  constructed  on  a  plan  to  cleanse  themselves 
efficiently.  Upon  a  recent  examination  of  them,  I  found  considerable 
accumulation  bad  taken  place  in  them  ;  in  fact  they  were  perfectly  useless 
for  the  purpose  intended.  I  have  been  informed  that  they  had  not  been 
cleansed  before  for  several  years.  The  drain  in  the  Wotton  has  not  sufli- 
cieut  fall  to  cleanse  itself;  and  this  is  the  only  part  of  the  town  where  there 
arc  cesspools  (catch-pits)  to  receive  the  filth  and  sediment. 

"  The  drains  are  not  trapped  to  prevent  the  escape  of  noxious  and  offen- 
sive gases,  nor  are  there  any  means  adopted  to  prevent  accumulations  from 
takins  place  in  them. 

*'  If  a  sufficient  system  of  sewerage  were  established  in  this  town,  water 
could  be  readily  obtained  from  a  higher  level,  so  as  to  wash  the  sewers,  and 
prevent  any  deposit  from  taking  place  in  them. 

11.  *' Local  regulations  for  the  efficient  sewerage  of  this  town,  and  the 
cleansing  and  repairs  of  drains  on  some  scientific  and  systematic  plan,  are 
very  much  required  ;  at  present  there  are  not  any." 

12.  "A  large  proportion  of  the  liquid  refuse  of  the  town  is  thrown  into 
the  street,  and,  where  there  are  no  drains,  either  soaks  into  the  subsoil,  or 
remains  stagnant  on  the  surface." 

13.  "The  form  of  the  sewer  in  Castle-street  is  cylindrical,  and  of  2  feet 
diameter.  The  cost  per  running  foot  is  2s.  8d,  The  other  drains  in  the 
town  are  square,  with  side  walls  of  dry  masonry,  with  a  flat  covering-stone 
from  3  to  4  inches  thick  upon  them.  They  vary  in  size  from  12  to  18 
inches,  and  the  cost  per  running  foot  varies  according  to  the  size. 

A  12-inch  culvert  costs  2^.  6d.  per  running  yard. 
A  15- inch  „  3s.  3d.  „ 

An  18-inch        „  4s,  Od.  „ 

"There  are  but  few  of  the  houses  with  drains  communicating  with  the 
drains  in  the  streets.    When  they  exist,  they  are  about  1  foot  square.'* 

14.  "The  drains  in  this  town  are  cleansed  by  manual  labour,  but  at  no 
stated  periods.  As  they  have  not  been  emptied  for  some  time  past  until 
recently,  the  annual  expense  must  be  very  trifling." 

Mr.  Bevan,  the  mayor,  in  answer  to  similar  questions,  from  8  to  14 
iQchisive,  observes : — 

8.  "  Most  of  the  houses  have  necessariec." 

9.  **  Under  the  Local  Act,  the  occupier  of  every  house  is  compelled  to 
keep  a  trough  under  the  eaves  of  his  house,  the  whole  of  the'  water  from 
which  is  carried  into  the  sewers  (drains)  by  pipes.*' 

10.  "Yes;  the  sewers  (drains)  empty  themselves  into  the  rivers  Usk  and 
Honddu.** 

1 1.  "  The  Commissioners  have  full  powers  under  the  Local  Act." 

12.  "All  the  liquid  refuse  is  carried  into  the  sewers  (drains),  and  by 
them  into  the  rivers  Usk  and  Honddu." 

13.  "A  large  square  gutter  covered  with  flat  stone  slabs." 

14.  '*  They  (the  drains)  are  cleansed  by  the  order  of  the  Commissioners, 
at  the  average  annual  expense  of  about  10/.'* 

From  the  absence  or  scarcity  of  drainage  in  the  poorer  parts  of  the 
town,  which  seem  to  be  chiefly  under  the  Hig^hway  Act,  and  the 
scarcity  of  necessaries  among  the  smaller  cottages,  the  inhabitants 
usually  throw  their  slops  and  refuse  into  the  streets ;  a  not  uncommon 
practice  even  with  those  who  keep  the  interior  of  tlieir  houses  neat  and 
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clean.    This  costoiii  may  be  considered  as  usual  and  ocimnioa  iW»^ 
the  poorer  classes  of  this  part  of  the  country. 

With  respect  to  the  duties  of  the  scavenger,  the  mayor  obserrci^- 

15.  "  A  scavenger  contracts  for  cleansing  the  streets,  at  a  salary  of  Ml. 
t  annum,  besides  the  manure  which  he  collects,  which  he  alio  takei  fcr 
lis  own  benefit.    The  streets  are  cleansed  twice  every  week.** 
18.  "  The  scavenger  has  a  place  in  a  hack  street  for  the  depontof  the 


\L 


manure-" 


19.  (Enforcement  of  cleansing  and  prevention  of  nuisances.)  ''The 
Commissioners  under  the  Jjocal  Acts  are  vested  with  full  powers." 

In  this  answer,  Mr.  Bevan  alludes  to  a  recent  Market  Act  for 
Brecon,  which  also  provides  against  nuisances,  such  as  the  accumu- 
lation of  ashes,  &c.,  for  which  penalties,  not  exceeding  60#.  can  be 
levied.  By  the  same  Act,  (he  corporation  may  erect  slaughter-houKS, 
and  when  such  slaughter-houses  are  erected,  no  cattle,  &c.,  are  to  be 
slaughtered  elsewhere  in  the  town. 

With  regard  to  cleansing,  Mr.  Baylis  states  that — 

1.5.  "Tho  principal  streets  are  swept  every  week;  but  this,  at  some 
seasons,  is  not  so  often  as  is  required.  The  expense  incurred  by  the  borough 
is  2U/.  per  annum*  the  scavenger  taking  the  manure  also.  The  sweepings 
are  frequently  allowed  to  remain  in  the  streets  many  hours.  The  fiootpatbi 
are  swept  by  the  inhabitants  at  their  discretion." 

16.  "  Many  of  the  small  streets,  courts,  and  alleys,  which  are  inhabited 
by  the  poorer  classes,  are  not  swept  at  all,  and  the  refuse,  ashes,  &c.,  tra 
allowed  to  accumulate  untill  the  smell  becomes  intolerable,  when  it  is  dis- 
posed of  to  the  farmers  in  the  neighbourhood.*' 

1 7.  '*  The  houses  of  the  respectable  inhabitants  are  provided  with  dust- 
bins, which  are  emptied  as  often  as  they  require ;  but  the  majority  of  the 
|)oorer  classes  throw  their  refuse  into  the  streets." 

18.  Tlic  contractor  for  the  scavenger's  work  is  a  gentleman  who  occupiei 
a  large  farm  in  the  neighbourhood,  where  the  manure  is  takcda.'* 

19.  "There  are  Loc^  Acts  for  cleansing  the  town  (the  Market  and  the 
Borough  Acts),  but  the  responsible  authorities  do  not  generally  enforee  the 
same,  nor  is  the  commission  of  nuisances  prevented  except  in  the  prindpsl 
streets." 

Supply  of  Water. — It  has  been  seen,  that  by  the  Local  Act  the 
Commissioners  have  the  power  to  supply  the  town  with  water,  trans- 
ferring any  profits  that  may  arise  from  such  supply,  either  to  improve* 
ments  in  the  supply,  if  required,  or  to  the  general  purposes  of  the  Act 
The  only  works  constructed  by  the  Commissioners  are  those  at  the 
town  end  of  the  Priory  walks  or  groves,  to  which  water  is  led  from  the 
river  Honddu,  taken  up  in  a  leet,  a  short  distance  further  up  the  stream. 
The  water  is  there  raised  by  a  water-engine  a  few  feet  to  a  small  re- 
servoir, through  a  4-iuch  pipe,  as  limited  by  the  Act,  whence  it  lalls 
by  its  own  gravity  through  the  mains  and  pipes  to  the  houses  supplied. 
No  pains  are  taken  to  filter  this  water:  so  that  when  the  river  is 
coloured  by  matter  mechanically  suspended  during  floods,  the  leet 
waters  are  coloured  also,  and  pumped  up  into  the  reservoir.  This  dis- 
coloration continues  a  long  time  in  the  leet,  and  the  bottom  necessarily 
becomes  mnddy.  Very  simple  contrivances  would  remedy  this  evil, 
and  the  water  be  rendered,  to  the  iuhabitants  supplied,  in  good  con- 
dition, and  applicable  to  other  than  the  common  household  purposes 
for  which  it  is  now  used. 
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Respecting  the  supply  of  water,  the  mayor  observes  : — 

28.  **  The  water  is  brought  from  the  river  Honddu  in  a  water-course ;  it 
is  then  pumped  up  into  a  reservoir  by  an  engine,  from  whence  the  town  is 
supplied  by  pipes  laid  down  the  principal  streets.*' 

29.  (The  distribution.)    "  By  the  Commissioners,  under  the  Local  Act.** 

30.  (Number  of  houses  supplied.)  ** About  170;  no  tanks;  several 
bouses  keep  large  tubs." 

32.  "The  poorer  classes  are  supplied  with  water  from  wells.  Some  are 
supplied  by  tradespeople  ;  but  that  is  contrary  to  the  contract  under  which 
the  water  is  supplied. 

33.  (Complaints  made  of  water.)     "  None." 

34.  "  The  whole  rental  payable  to  the  Commissioners  for  water  is  about 
1 00/.  per  annum ;  the  price  per  annum  for  every  house  where  there  are 
only  two  in  family,  is  10«.  Gr/. ;  if  more  than  two,  As.  per  head;  ]/.  1 1«.  Bd. 
is  the  highest  chari^e  for  one  house,  which  cannot  be  increased.  All  iims, 
two  guineas  per  annum.** 

35.  (Quantity  supplied.)  '*  No  particular  quantity.  As  much  as  they 
require." 

36.  ''The  price  of  water  cannot  be  enhanced  except  by  an  order  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Commissioners.  For  a  deficiency  in  quantity  there  is  redress 
by  applying  to  the  Commissioners.*' 

37.  "Deficiency  in  supply  can  be  remedied  by  taking  water  from  the 
river  Usk,  but  it  would  require  the  erection  of  a  new  water-engine." 

38.  (Use  of  filters.)   "In  some  private  houses." 

39.  (Water  kept  on.)  "  In  the  winter,  all  night.  In  the  summer,  12liours 
every  day. 

40.  (System  of  stand-pipes.)    '^None.*' 

4 J.  (Water  constantly  kept  on  in  the  mains.)     **  Yes." 

43.  "  Fire-plugs  have  only  recently  been  laid  down.  They  are  on  the 
main-pipes  in  the  principal  streets. 

44.  (Average  number  of  fires.)    "  Two  fires  during  the  last  10  years.*' 
46.  "  Yes  ;  in  consequence  of  the  bad  state  of  the  engine,  a  new  one  has 

recently  been  purchased  by  the  corporation  for  the  use  of  the  town.*' 

Under  the  head  of"  Supply  of  Water,"  Mr.  Baylis  gives  the  follow- 
ing answers : — 

26  and  27.  (After  noticing  the  mode  of  supply,  he  adds)  : — **  The  site 
of  the  reservoir  is  very  injudiciously  chosen,  being  situated  below  the  Priory 
churchyard,  and  within  160  feet  of  it.  There  are  several  excellent  springs 
in  the  neighbourhood.  Many  persons  who  can,  obtain  their  water  from 
them,  and  use  it  in  preference  to  the  water  from  the  water-works.  The 
streets  of  the  town  are  not  watered.  The  authorities  are  now  engaged  in 
putting  fire-plugs,  for  the  supply  of  the  fire-engine.  The  fire-plugs  are 
awkwardly  constructed,  and  are  covered  with  large  fiag-stoues,  instead  of  a 
proper  cast-iron  socket »  &c.*' 

28.  "  The  water  is  distributed  by  means  of  cast-iron  pipes,  four  inches 
diameter,  as  mains,  from  whence  branch-pipes  convey  it  into  the  houses. 
The  only  parts  of  the  town  that  are  supplied  with  water  from  the  water- 
works are  the  Struct,  High-street,  Bulwark,  Lion-street,  Glamorgan-street, 
Ship-street,  and  Castle-street ;  but  as  this  is  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
town,  ft  would  be  a  great  public  benefit  to  extend  it  throughout.  The  main- 
pipe  is  too  small  for  the  proper  supply  of  even  the  present  consumers,  and 
allows  no  scope  for  an  increased  consumption." 

30.  ''There  are  about  1500  houses  in  the  town  and  suburbs,  some  of 
which  are  unoccupied." 

31.  '*The  water  is  laid  on  to  170  houses.  Some  of  them  have  tanks, 
but  the  great  majority  have  only  taps.'* 

32.  "  The  poorer  classes  obtain  their  supply  of  water  either  from  the 
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river,  pumps,  or  draw-wellit  mnd  lome  are  in  the  habit  of  b^sgingkftoD 
those  supplied  by  the  water-works.** 

33.  "  The  water  obtained  from  the  water-works,  in  oonseqoeaee  of  not 
being  flltereJ,  is  not  in  a  pure  state  at  all  seasons/' 

36.  "  In  the  event  of  the  quality  or  quantity  being  deficient,  thecooiaBBr 
has  no  means  of  redress  that  I  am  aware  of.'* 

37.  **  If  the  supply  of  water  is  deGcient  in  quality,  the  law  should  eompri 
the  responsible  parties  to  filter  it,  and  also  to  afford  a  supply  adequate  to  tin 
wants  of  the  inhabitants." 

38.  **  There  are  verv  few  filters  in  use  in  this  town.'* 

39.  "  The  water  is  kept  on  constantly  day  and  night  in  the  winter,  and  12 
hours  a-day  in  the  summer  months,  except  in  dry  seasons,  when  the  supply 
is  inadequate.  At  this  season  (July  1844)  the  water  is  turned  on  sbont 
three  hours  a-day." 

40.  '*  There  is  no  system  of  stand-pipes  adopted  for  cleansing  (he  fronts 
of  the  houses." 

41.  "  When  the  supply  of  water  is  adequate,  the  pipes,  I  believe,  are  kept 
constantly  charged,  but  until  lately  the  inhabitants  had  no  efficient  fir^ 
engine.  I  have  recommended  the  authorities  to  have  a  larger  reservoir 
for  the  supply  of  the  town,  and  to  adopt  the  high-pressure  system,  so  that 
a  supply  of  water  mav  be  ready  at  any  moment  to  throw  over  the  buildinfp 
in  case  of  fire  ;  as  I  have  observed  frequently  in  other  towns,  that  so  much 
time  has  been  lost  in  procuring  the  fire-engines,  and  getting  (hem  pro- 
perly to  work,  that  the  buildings  have  been  complete  ruins  before  thef 
have  arrived,  and  have  been  brought  to  bear  upon  them.'* 

42.  '*  In  the  event  of  a  fire  it  would  be  about  half  an  hour  before  a 
supply  of  water  could  be  obtained  at  the  extreme  point  from  the  water-works, 
and  the  fire^-engine  to  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  premises.** 

43.  "  A  supply  of  water  can  be  obtained  from  the  water-works  for  h  e 
protection  of  the  churches  and  the  public  buildings  in  case  of  fire,  as  faraf 
the  mains  extend,  except  in  dry  seasons.  In  other  situations,  the  supply 
must  be  obtained  from  the  rivers,  wells,  &c." 

44.  *'  Two  fires  have  occurred  within  the  last  two  years.  I  am  informed 
that  no  fire  had  taken  place  at  Brecon  for  10  years  before." 

45.  *'  There  are  no  fire-proof  buildings  or  party-walls  to  prevent  the  ex' 
tension  of  fire  in  Brecon.  Many  of  the  buildins^s  in  this  town  are  very  old, 
and  contain  a  great  proportion  of  timber,  which  is  partially  decayed  or 
affected  with  the  dry  rot.  Lath  and  plaster  walls  also  predominate.  If  a 
fire  were  to  take  place  in  many  parts  of  the  town,  the  conflagration  would 
be  awful,  and  no  human  aid  or  skill  could  prevent  their  total  destruction.*' 

46.  "  A  good  fire-engine  has  lately  been  purchased  by  subscnption  and 
presented  to  the  town;  the  police  have  the  care  of  it,  and  would  officiate 
as  firemen  in  case  of  need." 

Habitations  of  the  Poor, — Though  the  chief  streets  of  the*  town  have 
a  fair  appearance,  and  many  houses  of  the  more  wealthy  inhabitants  are 
large  and  good,  Brecon  generally,  in  its  principal  thorough  fares,  having 
a  good  appearance  for  a  country  town,  there  are  many  poor  cottages  in 
it,  chiefly  in  the  back  street  of  Llanfaes,  Hoel-Hwnt,  Kensington, 
Mill-street,  and  other  places.  These  cottages  most  frequently  consist 
of  two  rooms,  the  upper  being  the  sleeping-place  for  the  whole  family, 
and  for  the  most  part  very  ill-ventilated.  Indeed,  in  many  of  these 
cottages,  the  upper-room  windows  seem  never  to  be  opened,  and  in 
some  there  are  no  means  of  doing  so.  The  rent  of  these  cottages 
appears  to  vary  from  2/.  to  5/.  per  annum.  A  general  view  of  the  pro- 
portion of  the  small  tenements  to  the  large  has  been  obtained  from  a 
return  of  the  rated  inhabited  houses,  furnished  by  Mr.  Davies,  super* 
intendent  registar. 
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From  this  it  appears  that  out  of  1822  houses  enumerated,  849  were 
ed  at  5/.  and  under,  and  1024  at  10/.  and  under,  or  64  per  cent,  at 
d  under  5/.  and  77  per  cent  at  and  under  10/. 
Respecting  the  cottages,  Mr.  Be  van  remarks  that — 

50.  "  They  are  principally  built  with  stone  walls,  and  have  tiled  roofs  ; 
me  of  the  old  buildings  have  thatched  roofs ;  and  there  is  one  family  to 
5h  cottage." 

On  the  same  head  Mr.  Baylis  observes  that — 

50.  *'  The  cottages  of  the  poorer  classes  are  generally  small,  inconvenient, 
d  shghtly  constructed.  They  are  built  of  bad  materials,  rough  rubble- 
me  masonry,  and  very  inferior  mortar,  so  that  in  wet  seasons  the  damp 
netrates  through  the  walls,  and  there  is  no  arrangement  made  for  drain- 
e.  The  roofs  of  some  of  Ihem  are  covered  with  thatch.  Considering 
"econ  as  a  small  town,  the  rents  of  these  small  cottages,  containing  from 
o  to  three  rooms,  appear  extremely  high.  They  exact  from  3/.  to  6/.  per 
num.  when  the  first  cost  of  the  building  and  land  could  not  exceed  from 
/.  to  50/." 

51.  **  Generally  speaking,  only  one  family  resides  in  each  house,  and  the 
erage  number  is  about  five  persons.  The  rooms  in  the  cottages  generally 
jy  from  10  feet  by  8  feet  to  12  feet  by  10  feet. 

52.  **  The  air  of  many  of  the  cottages  appears  much  vitiated ;  but  this  is 
)t  surprising,  when  we  consider  the  many  inconveniences  to  which  the 
>or  are  subject,  being  confined  in  small  rooms,  having  in  some  cases  a 
id  supply  of  water,  and  no  arrangements  for  ventilation.  Some  of  the 
ed)  chambers  in  the  cottages  have  only  a  small  skylight  in  the  roof, 
hich  admits  the  light  imperfectly,  and  not  being  made  to  open,  cannot  be 
ied  for  ventilation." 

53.  "  Although  Brecon  is  situated  within  20  miles  of  the  coal-mines, 
ith  a  good  water  conveyance  (canal),  the  price  of  coal  delivered  at  the 
)uses  is  1 7t.  6d,  per  ton.  This  high  price  places  it,  in  a  great  measure, 
it  of  the  power  of  the  labouring  classes  to  obtain  a  sufficient  supply.  They 
ive  small  grates  in  their  houses.  Proper  kitchen-ranges  with  ovens,  have 
ily  been  very  recently  introduced  to  the  superior  class  of  houses  in  Brecon, 
[ost  of  the  cottages  have  no  grates  in  the  (bed)  chambers." 

Lodging-houses. — From  the  returns  of  the  police,  it  appears  that 
lere  are  eight  lodging-houses  In  the  town,  averaging  two  bed-rooms 
ir  lodgers  in  eacli  house,  with  two  beds  in  each  room.  There  are 
enerally  eight  lodgers  in  each  house,  two  in  each  bed,  paying  3^.  each. 
)n  the  average,  the  vagrant  lodgers  stay  two  nights,  which  would  give 
1,680  per  annum.  It  should  be  observed,  that  when  closely  ques- 
oned,  the  lodging-house  keepers,  whose  character  bt  Brecon  is  stated 
)  be  good  by  the  police,  were  found  to  reckon,  as  is  rather  common 
ith  this  class  of  persons,  a  man  and  his  wife,  with  two  or  three  chil- 
ren,  and  who  sleep  in  the  Fame  bed,  us  only  two,  because  it  is 
Listomary  only  to  charge  6c?.,  as  for  two,  for  the  whole.  After  in- 
flecting this  class  of  houses  in  different  towns,  the  lodging-houses  in 
Irecon  appeared  fairly  clean,  especially  as  to  the  beds,  but  there  was 
le  usual  absence  of  proper  ventilation  and  drainage.  The  mayor 
lates  (55)  that  "  the  police  officers  have  strict  orders  from  the  borough 
lagistrates  to  visit  the  lodging-houses  nightly." 
Public  Walks. — In  this  respect  Brecon  is  well  provided.  The 
Captains'  Walk,*'  so  called  from  having  been  frequented  by  French 
fficers  on  parole  here  during  the  late  war,  is  an  agreeable  promenade 
n  the  side  of  the  Usk,  and  the  Priory  walks  extend  for  about  a  mile 
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along  the  steep,  picturesque^  and  wooded  rigiit  bank  of  tbe  HoiAia, 
firom  the  priory  to  the  northward. 

Health  and  Average  Age  at  Death.-— The  population  of  Bmon 
somewhat  more  than  doubled  itself  during  the  40  years  ending  1841, 
as  appears  from  the  following  table : — 

Population  of  Brecon  from  1801  to  ]841  indnsiTe. 

Perwms.  laciMse  in  10  Tean. 
By  the  Census  for  1801            2,576 

,.                1811            3,177  601 

,,                1821            4,193  1,016 

,,                1831            5,026  833 

,,                1841            5,214  188 

This  would  give  the  greatest  increase  between  1811  and  1821,  ud 
the  least  between  1S31  and^  1841.  In  the  account  of  the  censos  for 
1841,  as  published,  the  number  given  as  the  population  of  tbetovn^ 
deducting  289  for  part  of  LI y well  parish  (added  to  the  former  pu* 
liamentary  borough),  iu  order  properly  to  compare  with  tbe  district  for 
which  the  census  was  taken  in  1831,  was  5412.  The  above  nombcr 
of  5214  was  obtained  from  Mr.  Davies,  who  took  the  census;  and  the 
difference  of  202  is  due  to  the  numbers  in  the  barracks,  ftc^  purposely 
omitted  in  the  latter  amount  of  population.  Even  with  the  addition  of 
these  202,  the  rate  of  increase  between  1831  and  1841  was  smaller 
than  for  any  of  the  preceding  10  years. 

The  following  is  a  general  statement  by  Dr.  LucaS|  pbyaician  il 
Brecon,  of  the  health  of  the  town. 

Medical  Report  hy  Dr»  Lucas. 

"  The  general  condition  of  Brecon  may,  upon  the  whole,  be  pronomiced 
healthy.  It  is  rarely  visited  by  epidemics ;  and  when  they  have  occurred, 
they  have  been  much  confined  to  those  parts  of  the  town  in  which  clean- 
liness and  efficient  drainage  have  been  least  attended  to.** 

**  A  striking  instance  of  the  effect  of  inattention  to  these  particulars  was 
afforded  in  1839-40.  The  epidemic  gastric  fever,  which  in  that  year  pt* 
vailed  over  a  great  part  of  the  kingdom,  extended  also  to  Brecon.  It  was 
general  over  the  whole  town ;  but  the  ill-drained,  ill-ventilated,  and  diity 
districts  at  the  head  of  the  Struct,  Bailey-Ghls,  and  Kensington  were  par- 
ticularly infested  by  it.  There  is  another  district  of  the  town  equalfy,  or 
even  more  favourable,  to  the  propagation  of  fever  than  any  of  those  namcdt 
vis.,  Llanfaes,  and  especially  that  part  of  it  called  Heol-hwnt,  which  lies 
low,  near  the  level  of  the  river,  is  ilat,  and  entirely  without  drainage.  la 
the  two  preceding  years,  Huel-hwnt  had  been  inundated  by  the  rivers 
Usk  and  Tarrall,  and  by  this  means  the  accumulated  filth  of  years  bad 
been  effectually  scoured  away.  It  is  a  fact  that  this  district,  in  whidi 
disease  is  usually  so  rife,  was  comparatively  free  from  the  epidemic  of 
1839-40. 

•'  The  worst  parts  of  the  town  are  the  districts  already  mentioned.  In 
these  the  houses  are  generally  small,  having  on  the  ground-tloor  one  or 
sometimes  two  rooms,  and  low,  small,  close  bed-rooms  under  the  roof  above. 
They  are  generally  in  tolerably  good  repair;  very  few,  indeed,  are  now 
weather-proof.  They  are  almost  universally  unprovided  with  privies.  Tbe 
gutters  run  in  front  of  the  houses,  and  on  the  surface,  not  undergronnd, 
and  are,  of  course,  often  exceedingly  offensive  both  to  sight  and  smell.  The 
windows  are  not  always  made  to  open  ;  and  when  they  are,  this  class  of 
people  have  generally  a  great  dislike  to  the  admission  of  fresh  air  inta 
their  dweUings.  But  with  all  their  imperfections,  the  dwellings  and  physiaal 
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cbreumstances  of  thd  poorer  classes  of  Brecon  are  of  a  better  order  than  I 
have  observed  in  other  towns  with  which  I  am  acquainted. 

*'  It  would  be  very  difficult,  even  with  the  most  carefully  kept  regis- 
ters, to  form  any  calculation  of  the  average  duration  of  illness  amongst 
the  working  classes,  sufficiently  correct  to  enable  a  true  result  to 
be  deduced  from  it.  The  illness  of  a  working  man  might  be  taken'to 
commence  at  the  time  it  compelled  him  to  give  up  work,  and  to  terminate 
as  soon  as  he  was  able  to  resume  his  labour ;  but  they  rarely  apply  for 
medical  advice  until  they  have  first  tried  the  effect  of  rest  and  their  own 
remedies  upon  their  complaint.  Often  these  are  sufficient,  and  thus  a  not 
inconsiderable  portion  of  sick  workmen  do  not  enter  at  all  into  the  calcu- 
lation. Of  those  who  seek  medical  advice,  as  soon  as  their  more  urgent 
symptoms  have  subsided,  many  cease  to  come  to  their  medical  adviser, 
whether  it  be  at  his  own  house  or  at  a  public  institution,  and  thus  they  are 
lost  sight  of.  Consequently  it  is  chiefly  the  more  serious  cases ;  those 
sick  who,  having  laboured  under  severe  inflammatory  or  other  dangerous 
disease  of  important  organs,  have  excited  more  interest  and  been  more 
particularly  attended  to  up  to  the  close  of  their  illness, — it  is  these  cases 
mainly  which  would  form  the  elements  of  such  a  calculation.  But 
an  average  so  deduced  would  obviously  be  deceptive. 

**  The  parochial  poor  in  their  illness  may  be  attended  by  the  surgeon  of 
the  district,  under  the  usual  regulations  of  the  New  Poor  Law.  Those 
who  do  not  receive  parochial  relief  may  receive  medical  aid,  as  in  or  out 
door  patients,  at  the  county  and  borough  infirmary. 

"  This  institution,  established  in  1835,  is  supported  by  voluntary  con- 
tributions, and  patients  from  any  part  of  the  kingdom  are  admitted  into  it 
on  the  recommendation  of  a  subscriber.  The  average  annual  number  of 
patients  is  rather  above  500.  Its  income,  arising  out  of  annual  subscrip- 
tions and  a  small  permanent  fund,  amounts  at  present  to  about  300/. 
With  this  it  is  enabled  to  have  eight  patients  continually  in  the  house, 
and  affords  relief  to  as  many  applicants  for  out-door  assistance  as  choose  to 
apply  to  the  subscribers  for  a  recommendation. 

*•  Brecon,  July  27th,  1844.  "  Prestwood  Lucas." 

Taking  the  deaths  during  the  five  years  ending  the  Slst  December, 
1843,  at  713,  as  given  in  the  following  table,  and  the  population  of 
1841,  at  5214,  both  furnished  by  Mr.  Davies,  superintendent  registrar, 
the  rate  of  mortality  is  2*7  per  cent.,  a  very  high  rate  considering  tlie 
proportion  of  houses  rated  at  10/.  and  upwards,  the  absence  of  any 
manufactures  apparently  unhealthy,  and  the  situation  of  the  town. 
It  is  one  equal  to  that  of  Newcastle,  Leeds,  Sheffield,  Ashton,  and 
Oldham,  Bury,  Wigan,  Macclesfield,  Birmingham,  and  Exeter. 

Total  Numbbb  of  Births  and  Dbaths  registered  in  the  Borough  of  Bbecon  for 

Five  Years,  ending  31st  December,  1843. 


Births. 

Deaihi. 

Males. 

PemalM. 

.  Total. 

Ma]«t. 

FemalM. 

ToUl. 

384 

377 

761 

353 

360 

713 

From  this  table  it  appears  that  the  increase  by  births  during  the 
ftve  years  has  been  only  48,  or  the  rate  of  9*6  per  annum,  and  the 
superintendent  registrar  considers  that  the  births  are  well  registered. 
The  increase  in  the  popnlation  of  Brecon  between  the  years  163l-%.Tvd 
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1841  was  188,  or  at  the  rale  of  18*8  per  annum,  showing  (fail  tbe 
births  amount  to  only  one-half  of  this  increase.  The  inunigralkm  if 
no  doubt  small ;  but  as  far  as  regards  deaths,  it  rather  tends  to  mtke 
the  rate  of  mortality  really  higher,  as  these  immigrants  seem  to  bi?e 
come  into  the  town  at  ages  above  five  years. 

The  following  table,  furnished  by  Mr.  Davies,  will  afford  a  viev 
of  the  mortality  in  different  parts  of  the  borough.  It  will  be  seen  thit 
in  the  parish  of  St.  John  and  in  the  Castle  district  the  rate  of  mortality 
is  2*86  per  cent.,  in  St.  Mary's  2*32  per  cent.,  and  in  St.  David's  8*3 
per  cent.  No  very  useful  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  the  CoUcfc 
district,  being  so  small.  The  rate  of  its  mortality  is  only  0*96  per 
cent  As  a  whole,  these  different  rates  of  mortality  correspond  with 
the  areas  imperfectly  drained  and  cleansed,  the  habitations  of  tht 
poorer  classes,  and  with  those  inhabited  ^by  the  more  easy  and  afflwit, 
where  not  only  the  houses  are  better,  their  inhabitants  not  sabjeded  to 
the  same  chances  of  disease  and  death,  but  where  also  drainage  ssd 
cleansing  receive  more  attention. 


NuMBBB  of  Deaths  regintered  in  the  several  Parishes  under  mentioned  withm  tk 
Borough  of  Bbbcon  for  Five  Yean,  ended  3ist  Decemlier,  1843. 


Population 
Deaths. 


• 


Parish  of  St  John 
the  ErauKellst 
and  Um  Cattle. 


1865 
267 


Parish 
of  St.  Mary. 


1945 
226 


Parish 
orSi.Dftvid. 


1300 
215 


Extra  Parochial 

Township  of 
Christ's  Cobc 


104 


T^rtaL 


5214 
713 


From  the  following  table,  constructed  from  the  returns  furaiakcd 
by  Mr.  Davies,  the  superintendent  registrar,  it  appeers  that  the  deaths 
under  five  years  formed  nearly  one-third  of  the  total  deaths,  being  I  is 
3'  I.  Of  these  deaths  under  five  years,  1  in  4  was  among  the  gentry; 
nearly  the  same  among  the  tradespeople  (1  in  3*97)  ;  1  in  2*9  among 
the  artisans  and  labourers ;  1  in  3*6  among  the  paupers;  and  1  in  8*8 
among  the  undescribed ;  the  total  number  of  deaths  among  the  latter 
class,  124,  somewhat  embarrassing  the  results  obtained.  As  probably 
a  large  proportion  of  this  class  may  be  referable  to  that  %£  the  nrtissnt 
and  labourers,  the  latter,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  inHnencct  to 
which  their  children  are  most  exposed,  lose  the  largest  propartioo  of 
their  children  under  ^y^  years  of  age. 

The  same  table  shows  that  while  the  average  age  of  the  gentry  was 
36  years  5  months,  and  that  of  the  tradespeople  37  years  8  months  (a 
somewhat  unusual  advantage  on  the  side  of  the  latter  class),  the 
average  age  of  the  artisans  and  labourers  was  30  years  1  month;  the 
undescribed  class  being  nearly  the  same.  The  deaths  under  five  yean 
being  subtracted,  the  average  age  at  death  of  the  different  claaaes  was, 
respectively,  48  years  3  months,  49  years  4  months,  44  years  10  montlis, 
and  56  years  1  month  ;  the  tradespeople  still  preserving  an  advantage 
over  the  gentry,  while  the  average  age  at  death  of  the  undescribed 
class  amounU  to  56  years  I  month.  The  average  age  at  death  of  tU 
classes  for  the  seven  years  is  33  years  3  months. 


Deathijrom  ComumjHioa  and  ether  Cautei  eUunfied, 


ExTUcn  fion  BHitniu  of  Durai  for  the  Bbkcot 
Vwt,  7lh  JuDB,  1837,  to  7ih  Jim*, 

844. 

ToUlDwIhi. 
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iill 

1 

1 

lit 
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It 
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3 
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16 
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] 
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3 
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3 
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21 
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24 
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li 
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1 

II 
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1 
3 
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2S 
74 
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4S 
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13 

10 
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23 
13 

3G 

46 
41 

84 
53 

T..(>I>  .     .     . 

Atrnge.  .     . 

136 

60 

196 

7 

33 

40 

1S6 

392 

548 

According  to  the  same  table,  1  in  4' 6  at  the  lote1  deaths  was  from 
conaainption — I  in  12  among  the  {[cnlrj  thiia  dying  ;  I  in  4*4 
among  the  tradespeople ;  and  I  in  4*2  among  the  artiMns  and  la- 
bourers; pointing  out  a  conuderable  difference  in  the  deaths  uaderthia 
head  between  the  ((enlry  and  the  two  other  classea,  and  little  diSerence 
between  the  latter. 

or  the  total  deaths  1  in  5*1  appear  to  Iibtc  died  from  epidemic 
diaesaes.  Of  these,  1  in  7*2  was  among  the  gentry  {all  nnder  five 
jean);  1  in  5-8  among  the  tradespeople;  and  1  in  4*5  among  tbc 
artisana  and  labourers.  Combining  consumption  and  epidemic  dis- 
eues,  deaths  from  these  eauaes,  as  giren  among  thoee  of  death  noticed 
in  the  table  (961),  were  1  in  about  S*S. 

or  997  deaths  in  the  scTen  years,  Hr.  Davies  has  furaiafaed  tbe  sub- 
j  oincd  statement  m  to  tba  ages ; —  ^ 
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3 

3 

Of  these  997  deaths,  which  differ  from  the  full  returns  for  the  time 
by  only  4,  nearly  one-third  (330)  are  of  50  years  and  upwards,  271  of 
60  years  and  upwards^  180  of  70  years  and  upwards,  and  85  of  SO 
years  and  upwards  ;  affording^  an  instance  of  a  high  rate  of  mortality, 
combined  with  numerous  examples  of  advanced  age.  Many  oM 
persons  are  now  to  be  seen  at  Brecon ;  and  probably  the  returns  will 
continue  annually  to  exhibit  numerous  cases  of  persons  living  to  ad- 
vanced age  iu  this  town. 
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REPORT  on  the  SANATORY  CONDITION  of  the  LARGE 

TOWNS  in  LANCASHIRE. 

Bt  Dr.  Lton  Platfair. 

To  Her  Maje8tt/*s  CommisHoners  for  Inquiring  into  the  State  ofLar^ 
Towns  and  Populous  Districts  in  England  and  Wales. 

Mt  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

1.  In  accordance  with  the  instructions  received  from  you,  and  in 
pursuance  of  the  terms  of  Her  Majesty's  Commission,  I  have  instituted 
inquiries  into  the  sanatory  state  of  the  large  towns  in  the  county  of 
Lancashire.  I  have  endeavoured  to  discharge  the  duties  intrusted  to  me 
by  examining  those  towns,  not  so  much  with  a  view  to  the  introduetioa 
of  local  measures,  as  in  order  that  I  might  obtain  such  a  knowledge  of 
their  general  condition  as  would  furnish  proper  and  sufficient  data  finr 
consideration  in  the  attempt  to  provide,  by  comprehensive  enactmeots, 
for  the  removal  of  wliatever  evils  may  be  found  to  exist. 

2.  The  places  I  have  selected,  as  illustrative  of  the  general  state  of 
large  towns  in  Lancashire,  are  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Preston,  Bolton, 
Wigan,  Ashton-under-Lyne,  Bury,  and  Rochdale.  I  have  also  visited 
several  of  the  smaller  towns  for  the  purpose  of  comparison.  It  was 
my  wish  to  include  the  towns  of  Oldham  and  Blackburn  in  the  in- 
quiry; but  the  time  at  my  disposal  was  too  limited  to  enable  me  to 
undertake  their  examination. 

3.  In  drawing  up  the  Report  which  I  have  now  the  honour  to  pre- 
sent, I  have  thought  it  desirable  so  to  arrange  it  that  conclusions  might 
be  drawn  from  facts  as  they  were  presented  to  me,  without  at  the  same 
time  complicating  them  with  the  numerous  statistical  details  which  I 
have  collected,  and  which  minutely  illustrate  the  workings  of  many 
causes  of  disease  and  mortality. 

I  have,  therefore,  divided  my  Report  into  the  following  heads : — 

1st.  A  consideration  of  the  state  of  the  towns  as  regards  drainage, 
cleansing,  supplies  of  water,  building  regulations,  &c.  according 
to  returns  made  to  me  by  local  public  bodies  and  acknowledged 
authorities  in  the  several  localities;  and  an  examination  of  the 
various  Local  Acts  and  usages  prevailing. 

2nd.  The  consequences  upon  public  health  and  morals,  and  the 
burdens  on  the  community  occasioned  by  the  absence  of  sana- 
tory regulations  in  the  towns  examined,  as  ascertained  by  inqui- 
ries instituted  by  myself  with  the  aid  of  those  conversant  with 
the  localities. 

By  thus  dividing  the  Report  you  will  be  enabled  to  judge  whether 
or  not  my  conclusions  are  justly  founded,  and  to  remedy  any  errors  of 
teasoning  or  of  opinion  into  which  I  may  have  inadvertently  fallen. 

4.  I  have  also  ventured  to  submit  for  your  consideration  some  valu- 
able Reports  and  important  evidence.  I  have  done  so  because  they 
illustrate  general  evils,  to  which  I  am  desirous  to  direct  your  attention, 
mnd  not  because  they  describe  local  defects. 

VOL.  1,  ^  K 
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I  would  particularly  beg  to  direct  your  attention  to  the  very  nhable 
and  accurate  Report  on  the  State  of  Preston  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ck;  tad 
a  Committee  of  Inhabitants  appointed  by  the  Mayor  of  that  ton* 
Mr.  Clay  is  already  favourably  known  to  the  public  aa  author  of  HMll 
statistical  Reports  on  the  causes  of  crime,  aud  Mr.  Cartwrij^ht,  who  liii 
afforded  material  assistance  in  the  preparation  of  that  Report,  it  a 
gentleman  well  acquainted  with  the  localities  of  Preston.  I  would  afao 
b«g  to  direct  attention  to  the  highly  interesting  Reports  of  Mr.  Cool- 
tbart  on  Ashton-under-Lyne,*  of  Mr.  Roberton  on  the  Stetnlfai  df 
Mortality  in  Manchester,  of  Mr.  Holland  on  Choriton  upon  Mcdiock,* 
and  of  Mr.  Holme  on  Liverpool.* 

In  the  Appendix  will  also  be  found  the  Report  of  Dr.  Duncaa*  oi 
the  State  of  Liverpool,  a  work  which  has  already  acquired  for  thtantkor 
much  local  celebrity.  Dr.  Duncan  has  furnished  his  Report  aa 
to  the  Commissioners  ;  and  I  adduce  it  with  more  confidence,  as  ai 
eaamination  of  that  town  has  led  me  to  the  convidJon  that  bii  Mate* 
ments  have  been  made  with  great  care  and  accuracy. 

SKWBKAGB. 

5.  The  confi^pgation  of  mssses  of  beings  into  confined  spaces  neces- 
sarily causes  the  production  of  large  quantities  of  animal  and  vegetable 
refuse.  It  has  been  shown  by  universal  experience,  that  the  accnna- 
lation  of  such  refuse  in  the  proximity  of  human  habitations  acts  ia  a 
most  destructive  manner,  either  as  an  exciting,  or  as  a  predisponnj^ 
cause  of  disease.  I  am  most  anxious  in  the  present  Report  to  avoid  the 
discussion  of  all  theoretical  views  on  the  subject  of  malaria,  as  it  matlen 
not  for  the  purposes  of  legislation  whether  epidemics  have  their  origh 
in  the  emanations  of  decaying  organic  matter,  or  whether  these,  by 
reducing  the  general  tone  of  the  system,  render  it  more  liable  to  the 
attack  of  a  specific  contagion.  It  is  not  disputed  by  those  who  hold  tbe 
latter  opinion,  that  decaying  matter  forms  a  most  powerful  predisposing 
cause  to  the  attacks  of  disease  ;  so  that,  in  a  practical  point  of  view,  it 
is  of  little  consequence  which  of  the  two  opinions  represents  most  dosely 
the  truth;  it  being  universally  allowed,  both  by  theorists  and  by  prac- 
tical men,  that  organic  matter  in  a  state  of  decay  is  extremely  preju- 
dicial to  the  health  of  animals  exposed  to  its  influence.  This  being  ad- 
mitted, it  follows  that  the  most  careful  means  should  be  adopted  lor  the 
removal  of  all  refuse  of  towns  beyoud  the  sphere  in  which  its  noxious 
influence  can  be  exerted ;  and  that  a  system  of  drainage  or  acwenge 
which  fails  or  falls  short  of  the  promotion  of  this  desired  object  ougbt 
to  be  considered  im|)erfect  and  inefiicient. 

6.  In  Manchester  the  natural  drainage  of  the  country  is  empkived  to 
carry  off  the  artificial  sewerage  of  the  town.  This,  except  as  br  as  re- 
gards the  loss  of  manure,  would  be  an  unexceptionable  means  of 
removing  refuse,  if  the  flow  of  the  rivers  constituting  the  natural 
drainage  were  perfectly  free  and  uninterrupted ;  but  this  is  far  from 
being  the  case.  Numerous  "  weirs"  or  dams  for  manufacturing  pur- 
poses are  erected  in  the  course  of  the  streams,  and  render  stagnant  the 
water  polluted  by  the  sewage  of  the  town.    E.  W.  Binney,  Esq.,  a  well- 

4v  *«r**"  5*l»o«^»  mwked  thui  (•)  have  alniady  been  published  in  the  Appendix  t# 
the  Fint  Report  of  the  Commiitioner*.  ^  '  rir- 
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lown  geologist,  points  out  this  evil  in  a  Report  forwarded  to  jou  with 
der  documents  on  the  same  subject : — 

**  The  river  Irwell,  after  having  by  its  tnbularies  afforded  drainage  and 
irerage  to  the  towns  of  Bolton,  Bury,  Rodidale,  and  numofoua  other 
ices,  and  been  pent  up  in  countless  reservoirs  and  dams  for  manuA«turi|ig 
irposes,  approaches  Sal  ford  by  the  Adelphi  in  a  pretty  tolerable  eopditioa 
to  purity,.ina8much  as  small  fish  live  in  its  waters ;  a  very  rare  ciieoni- 
lace  in  any  other  of  the  streams.  At  the  Adelphi  is  a  hi§^  weir  buHt 
rose  the  river ;  after  passing  this  impediment,  it  is  polluted  by  the  Bume- 
iis  works  upon  its  banks  in  the  eastern  and  south-eastern  parts  (^8alfoi4, 
d  it  receives  the  waters  of  the  Irk  at  Hunt's  Bank,  in  a  condition  aoeb 
Mve  than  its  own,  in  fact  as  filthy  as  waters  well  can  be ;  thenee  the  rieer 
»ws  sluggishly  alonp^  the  western  part  of  Manchester  to  Hulme,  whoiw  it 
selves  a  portion  of  the  waters  of  the  Medlock,  and  Shooter's  Brpok, 
arged  with  the  contents  of  the  sewers  of  the  eastern  and  southern  parts  ^f 
aaehef  ter,  and  is  then  stopped  at  Throstle  Nest  by  a  dam  across  its  stream. 
w  many  miles  in  its  course  towards  Runcorn  it  emits  ofl^nsive  smells*  and 
ibbles  of  light  carburetted  hydrogen  gas,  which  rise  to  its  surface." 

An  inspection  of  the  map  attached  to  Mr.  Binney's  evidence  will 
ustrate  the  evils  here  alhided  to.  The  Irk  and  Medlock  are  exposed 
similar  obstructions  in  their  course,  and  aid  in  polluting  the  air  of 
anchester  with  emanations  from  the  vast  open  cesspools  thus  created, 
le  Duke  of  Bridgewater's  canal  is  supplied  principally  from  the  Med- 
ck ;  it  is  fed  also  by  the  polluted  waters  of  the  river  Tib,  which; 
nning  throu<>:h  Manchester,  receives  the  drainage  of  the  houses  boitt 
er  it.  A  petition  has  been  forwarded  to  the  trustees  of  the  canal,  by 
e  inhabitants  of  houses  in  its  vicinity,  complaining  of  the  g^at  injury 
health  and  property  from  its  putrid  emanations,  and  praying  for  re- 
ess.  The  Cornbrook,  a  tributary  to  the  Irwell,  after  running  through 
veral  of  the  outer  townships  of  Manchester,  also  flows  into  the  canal, 
id  aids  in  its  pollutk>n : — 

**  In  all  the  streams  above  described,"  says  Mr.  Binney,  **  an  abundanfe 
dead  doj^s  and  cats  are  to  be  seen  in  the  various  states  of  decomposition, 
iboles  of  gas,  chiefly  light  carburetted  hydrogen,  rise  up  to  the  surfiuas, 
id  although  offensive  smells  are  met  with  at  cul  times,  they  are  by  fur  ib^ 
Mt  annoying  when  the  barometer  has  experienced  a  suMen  depreiBion» 
ter  being' high  for  a  considerable  time  previously.  Sulphurettod  hydrogen 
the  gas  which  chiefly  causes  the  odour." 

In  a  Report  on  the  state  of  Bristol  by  Sir  Henry  De  la  Bedie  and 
yselffthe  injurious  efiects  of  the  polluted  stream  of  the  Frome,and  of 
e  stagnant  waters  of  the  Fk)at,  have  been  pointed  out.  The  cfarcoM- 
ances  in  the  present  case  are  similar,  and  the  like  results  mmt 
How. 

7.  The  medical  men  in  Manchester,  whom  I  have  consulted  on  tbie 
ibject,  are  unanimously  of  opinioa  that  the  emanations  arisiBg  ftom 
e  putrid  streams  which  wind  their  way  sluggishly  through  the  towB 
e  a  cause  of  disease  and  mortality.  I  endeavoured  by  an  analysii  of 
e  iwoks  kept  at  the  fever  ward  to  obtain  specific  information  on  cMa 
lint,  but  the  loose  designations  of  the  streets  and  residences  of 
uients  rendered  it  impossible  to  attain  even  an  approKimation  to  the 

Qth. 

Mr.  Leigh,  a  surgeon  intimatoly  acquainted  with  the  town,  describes 

cse  evils  in  the  folkwing  portkm  of  evidence  >— 
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"  Ai  an  officer  of  the  Manchester  Inftrmarj.  from  six  to  nine  ymn  t^  H 
was  within  the  ranse  of  my  duties  to  visit  them  almost  daily,  and  I  im  «i* 
ahled  to  sUte  positively,  that  epidemics  were  exceedingly  prevalent  sniblal 
in  such  localities.  There  are  but  two  rivers,  whose  banks  are  modi  dwit 
upon  here,  the  Irk  and  the  Medlock.  My  observations  of  disease  haft  tan 
more  particularly  confined  to  the  vicinity  of  these*  and  of  the  BhdfmMr 
Canal  at  Gaythom.  The  banks  of  the  Irk.  fbming  thm  distriet  of  Lmg 
Millgate.  were  once  partieulariy  notorious  as  the  constant  seat  of  immm, 
and  some  of  the  courts  there  situated  were  almost  depopulated  dghif  tks 
prevalence  of  cholera.  The  ravages  of  that  diwase  were  so  great  od  tkt 
banks  of  these  putrid  streams,  that  the  attention  of  the  local  anthoritiH  WM 
attracted,  and  one  court  (Allen's  Court)  in  Long  Millgate  was  entirely  paM 
down,  and  the  ground  laid  open." 

Dr.  Gaulter,  in  his  elaborate  work  on  the  progress  of  choI«a  !■ 
Manchester,  refers  particularly  to  the  circumstance,  thai  **'  Oacofthi 
most  considerable  sewers  of  the  town,  that  of  Ixm^  Millgate,  iid 
Hauover-street,  empties  itself  into  the  Irk  at  no  great  distance  from 
Allen's  Court,  and  just  above  a  dam^  which  has  the  effect  efdidMa% 
ihe  conteiUs  of  the  sewer j  and  throwing  them  in  the  direetiom  cf  At 
court"  He  states  also,  as  well  worthy  of  observation,  that  **  ihe  ailMk 
was  limited  to  the  row  of  houses  on  the  river's  edge,  and  that  noC  s 
single  case  occurred  in  any  of  the  houses  which  occupied  the  elevsled 
brow  of  the  hill  above,  though  the  area  between  them  is  very  small** 
He  also  shows  that  the  inhabitants  of  several  streets  parallel  to  the 
Rochdale  Canal  were  considerable  sufferers,  although  on  the  whole,  iki 
cholera  raged  chiefly  in  the  (ilihy  districts  of  Deansgate  and  Aneoat^ 
which  are  distant  from  the  rivers,  but  abounded  in  filth  of  efciy 
description. 

Dr.  Howard  states  that  he  has  *'  occasionally  noticed  a  greater  thaa 
average  of  cases  of  fever,  diarrhcea,  and  dysentery  in  those  low  sitaa- 
tions,  %%hich  are  liable  to  l>e  inundated  during  Hoods;"  and  he  oonsidcis 
that  the  absence  of  more  marked  effects  from  the  putrid  streamSi  if  to 
be  attributed  to  the  current  of  air,  which  the  open  apace  of  a  river 
permits  to  circulate,  and  that  this  circulation  carries  off  the  emanatNMM 
in  ordinary  circumstances  from  the  houses  in  their  immediate  vidoity. 

The  dams  on  these  streams  are  not  only  injurious  by  preventing  the 
rapid  escape  of  refuse  poured  into  the  rivers  by  sewers,  but  they  alio 
act  injuriously  in  several  instances,  by  preventing  the  improvement  of 
districts  notoriously  uuheMlthy,  from  the  absence  of  efficient  draiasga. 
Mr.  Alderman  Hopkins,  the  Chairman  to  the  Committee  of  Scweiii 
states  that  the  great  impediment  to  the  drainage  and  improvwncBt  of 
Little  Ireland,  is  a  dam  thrown  across  the  river,  belonging  to  a  mill  i> 
that  locality.  When  water-power  was  of  importance  in  the  driving  of 
machinery,  these  dams  were  of  course  necessary  and  indiapeniBble 
appendages  to  the  proper  manufactures  of  the  place.  But  now,  with 
the  intnxl action  of  steam-power,  their  value  has  in  many  inaianea 
diminished ;  and  it  is  a  question  worthy  of  iccal  consideratkin,  whether 
in  several  cases  they  could  not  be  dispensed  with  by  the  introductmn  of 
other  modes  of  obtaining  a  sufficient  depth  of  water.  And  it  becomes 
still  more  worthy  of  local  consideration,  whether  the  manure  utterly  lost 
to  the  town  by  its  projection  into  the  rivers,  might  not,  with  great 
advantage  to  health  and  to  economy,  be  applied  to  purposes  of  irrigs* 
tion,  by  the  introduction  of  a  new  system  of  sewerage,  which  wcmU 
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eve  lhe5e  otherwise  polluted  streams  from  a  large  proportion  of  their 
ii,  in  some  such  manner  as  described  in  Mr.  Holland's  report  on 
jrlton,  and  in  Mr.  Corbett's  evidence.  (First  Rep.,  Vol  I.  p.  814  ; 
I.  II.  p.  327.) 

\.  A  committee  of  the  town-council  of  Manchester,  termed  **  The 
rinp^  and  Soughing  (sewering)  Committee,"  possess  jurisdiction 
r  the  sewerage  of  that  town.  By  two  local  Acts,  the  Commissioners, 
the  committee  of  the  town-council  (the  powers  of  the  Commissioners 
ing  been  vested  in  the  latter  body),  exercise  the  power  of  paving 
I  sewering  streets,  when  these  shall  have  been  built  on  to  the  extent 
one-half.*  A  clause  in  the  statute  enacts  that  six  months'  notice  of 
ir  intention  to  do  so  must  be  given  to  each  owner  or  occupier  in  the 
eet.  There  is  no  special  rate  levied  for  this  purpose,  each  owner  or 
upier  having  to  pay,  according  to  the  frontage  of  his  house  or  pro- 
tj,  the  cost  incurred  in  the  improvement.  If  any  such  owner  or 
upier  shall  neglect  to  pay  these  costs  within  14  days  after  they  are 
nanded  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  committee,  he  may  be  proceeded 
linst  by  distress  and  sale  of  his  goods.  An  exception  is  made  when 
!  cost  of  improvement  is  greater  than  the  fair  annual  value  of  the 
iperty  charged.  This  prompt  mode  of  reimbursing  the  committee  is 
ended  with  very  serious  evils,  as  shown  by  various  witnesses.  In 
ny  cases,  the  cost  of  improvement  amounts  to  more  than  the  yearly 
ital  of  the  property.  Mr.  Holland  describes  an  instance  of  property 
>ut  to  be  improved,  over  which  he  holds  a  mortgage ;  the  cost  of 
;)rovement  in  this  case  amounts  to  the  rental  of  the  property  for  two 
irs  ;  so  that  during  that  time  he  is  deprived  of  interest  on  the  mort- 
^e,  making  it,  therefore,  a  forced  loan  on  his  part,  for  which  he 
eives  no  advantage.  He  instances  also  a  distressing  case  of  a  widow 
y  in  Chorlton,  whose  entire  income,  derived  from  rents  of  houses,  was 
lorbed,  for  three  years,  in  reimbursing  the  cost  of  this  compulsory 
provement.  Mr.  Smith,  of  Preston  (First  Rep.,  Vol.  II.  p.  153), 
intions  a  similar  case  which  occurred  to  a  widow  lady  of  hisacquaint- 
!e:  **The  sewering  and  paving  swallowed  up  the  rent  for  nearly 
3  years,  and  as  she  had  only  the  life- interest  of  the  property,  she 
en  complained  to  me  how  severely  this  sudden  call  distressed  her ; 
^  died  at  the  end  of  the  two  years."  Mr.  Corbett,  of  Manchester 
irst  Rep.,  Vol.  II.  p.  328),  states  that  instances  have  occurred  in  his 
n  case,  in  which  from  three  to  four  years'  rental  has  been  absorbed  in 
mbiirHing  the  cost  of  improvement.  This  evil  is  strongly  alluded  to 
Mr.  Wroe,  the  late  Secretary  to  the  Paving  and  Soughing  Committee. 

'  In  what  period,  when  you  sewer  a  street  in  Manchester,  do  you  levy  the 
)ense  back  again  ? — Usually  in  about  16  months. 

'  Must  not  such  a  mode  of  levying,  and  within  so  short  a  time,  be  very 
erely  oppressive  ? — Very  frequently  dreadfully  so,  especially  on  poor  per- 
is and  widows,  who  have  just  sufficient  to  keep  them.  It  is  extremely 
Cressing  to  see  poor  widows,  who  have  only  a  life  interest  in  the  property, 
i  perhaps  not  able  to  mortgage  it,  come  and  plead  to  get  time. 
'Has  the  demand  for  improvement  in  many  oases  absorbed  the  whole 
it? — We  very  frequently  find  that  the  expense  of  paving  and  soughing 
nes  to  more  than  the  yearly  rental." 

^  By  an  Act  of  last  SesaioD,  power  is  given  to  foniire  the  improvements  to  be 
de  as  loon  as  any  put  of  a  strtet  is  laid  eat  foe  bending. 
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The  committee  have  on  thin  account  felt  reluctmnt  to  recoivfr  tlit 
costs  by  the  prompt  meant  which  the  law  enablea  them  to  cnrdM. 
Hence  practical  difficulties  have  occurred,  which  are  explained  n  im 
following  extract  from  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Alderman  Hopkinii  the 
cha'rman  of  the  committee,  relative  to  the  difficulties  encountered  ia 
the  prosecution  of  its  labours : — 

"  The  csoromittee  have  for  some  considerable  time  past  had  a  Ami  of 
10,000/.  placed  at  their  disposal,  to  enable  them  to  proceed  wiih  the  8S««^ 
ing  and  paving  of  those  streets  within  the  township  of  Manchester,  which  ir 
not  repairable  by  the  public. 

"  By  the  local  Acts  of  Parliament  under  which  the  business  of  the  tows- 
ship  is  conducted,  when  one  half  of  any  of  the  streets  is  built  upoo  or 
inclosed,  they  may  be  sewered  and  paved  by  the  committee,  and  when  eon- 
pleted.  the  money  expended  may  be  recovered  ftom  the  owners,  in  order  ihtt 
it  may  be  used  in  a  similar  way  in  other  streets  coming  under  the  pRnriaoai 
of  the  Acts.  But  practical  difficulties  have  been  experienced  in  reeoveraf 
the  money  thus  expended,  resulting  principallv  from  equivocal  ownership  if 
property.  And  the  committee  soon  discoverea  that  the  sum  of  money  ea* 
trusted  to  them  for  sewering  and  paving  the  whole  township  was  sunk  ins 
small  number  of  the  streets ;  and  the  recovery  of  it  from  the  owners  hubtea 
so  slow,  that  the  committee  have  been  unable  to  do  more  work  in  a  Tssr 
than,  say,  20  or  30  streets,  requiring  an  outlay  of,  aay,  from  12,00M.  to 
16,000/.,  although  more  than  500  streets,  but  many  of  them  small  ones,8re 
in  a  condition  to  be  proceeded  with  under  the  provisions  of  the  Ad. 

"  The  committee  have  felt  reluctant  to  take  those  prompt  means  vfateh 
the  law  has  provided  to  recover  from  the  owners  the  money  due  hf  tbefli ; 
hence  a  general  delay  has  arisen  in  obtaining  repayment,  and  there  ars 
many  cases  where  land  is  uncovered  with  buildings  and  not  used  for  benefl- 
cial  purposes,  and  the  legal  owners  are  poor ;  whilst  in  other  cases  the 
buildmgs  are  unoccupied,  and  in  numerous  cases  where  they  are  oceupied, 
the  owners  are  so  poor,  that  the  money  is  obtainable  only  by  smsll  ioftsl- 
mints;  and  frequently  the  oommiitee,  in  accordance  with  a  provision  in  one 
of  the  local  Acts,  have  to  collect  the  greater  part  or  the  whole  of  the  rtnli 
from  the  tenants.  These  and  other  circumstances  prevent  them  from  dbtabh 
mg  the  money  they  have  expended  in  such  time  as  would  enable  them  to 
sewer  and  pave  the  township  within  a  moderate  period.** 

The  town-council  have  the  power  to  allow  owners  three  years  to 
repay  the  expenses ;  but  this  provision  has  never  been  acted  upon,  fori 
as  Mr.  Hopkins  remarks, "  It  would  evidently  soon  lock  up  ill  thefiudi 
which  the  committee  have  at  their  disposal,  when  their  further  pro- 
ceeding would  be  arrested." 

With  these  difficulties  to  encounter,  too  much  praise  cannot  be  given 
to  the  committee  for  the  great  improvements  carried  into  execution  by 
them.  Since  1830,  more  than  32  miles  of  sewers  have  been  constructed. 
The  total  number  of  streets  sewered  and  paved,  or  •'  on  the  town's 
books/'  is  480 ;  but  there  are  still  450  unpaved  and  unsewered  streets 
of  sufficient  size  to  come  under  the  operation  of  the  Act.  Under  the 
present  law  these  streets  cannot  be  proceeded  with  rapidly,  even  on  the 
supposition  that  money  were  borrowed  by  the  town-council  on  the 
security  of  the  rates.  The  provisions  of  the  law  relating  to  iwving  and 
sewering  are  so  vague,  that  there  is  not  sufficient  security  to  the  rate- 
payers that  the  cost  of  improvement  would  be  repaid  by  the  owners  of 
property  without  the  tedious  and  uncertain  result  of  a  legid  process. 
9,  JDetails  respecting  the  dimensVoiia  and  Iovtca  qC  vVa  ««wers  are 
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^yren  in  the  surveyor's  evidence.  It  may  be  nuflBcieni  here  to  state 
hat  the  form  of  the  larger  sewers  is  elliptical ;  and  that  of  the  smaller^ 
i  semicircular  bottom  with  vertical  walls ;  and  that  the  price  ayerageSfe 
iccording  to  the  statement  of  the  surveyor,  15x.  per  lineal  yard.  The 
smallest  size  allowed  for  a  private  drain  is  15  inches  high  and  19 
nches  wide,  the  cost  of  which,  including  all  expenses,  is  Sx.  Ad,  per 
incal  foot. 

I  shall  advert  to  the  effect  of  this  form  of  sewer  in  diminishing  the 
acilities  for  the  connection  of  houses  with  the  public  sewers,  when  ( 
x>me  to  the  consideration  of  the  favourable  results  upon  the  health  of 
he  town,  and  the  decreased  mortality  produced  by  the  improvements 
•fleeted.  It  may  here  be  sufficient  to  state,  that  these  private  drains 
ire  unnecessarily  large  and  costly,  when  compared  with  those  approved 
»y  the  experience  of  London  ;  and  even  London  sewers  are  stated  by 
ompetent  witnesses  to  be  larg^er  than  requisite. 

10.  The  labours  of  the  committee  have  not  by  any  means  been  eoftr 
ined  to  the  more  wealthy  parts  of  the  town,  the  poor  districts  having 
attracted  a  large,  if  not  the  lart^est,  share  of  their  attention.  And  theii 
abours  have  not  been  in  vain  :  Dr.  Howard  and  Mr.  I^igh,  who  were 
ntimately  acquainted  with  these  districts  some  years  since,  from  their 
x>nnection  with  the  infirmary,  kindly  agreed  to  inspect  the  worstHcon- 
litioned  localities  with  a  view  to  report  upon  their  present  state.  They 
)oth  express  their  astonishment  at  the  better  appearance  of  the  inha* 
litants,  and  of  the  physical  condition  of  these  districts,  since  the  time 
hey  were  accustomed  to  visit  them.  A  few  years  back  they  were 
mpaved  and  unsewered,  *'  and  in  winter  the  streets  in  the  district  of 
Ingel  Meadow  were  trod  up  into  a  thick  mud  12  or  14  inches  deep, 
md  were  almost  impassable :  the  cellars  of  the  houses  were  floodedi 
ind  influenza,  cholera,  or  fever,  prevailed  in  succeHsion  the  year  round. 
IThe  wards  of  the  hospital  were  filled  with  castas  from  this  district, 
KVithin  the  last  few  years,  however,  almt>8t  the  whole  of  the  streets  have 
)een  put  into  thorough  repair  by  paving  and  sewering;  the  footwaye 
lave  been  well  flagged,  and  the  cellars  protected  from  the  iiiundatioBf 
JO  which  they  were  formerly  subject."  But  they  show  that  there  are 
itill  many  evils  connected  N%ith  this  district.  ''In  one  part  a  chandlery 
tends  forth  its  disgusting  effluvia,  pigsties  are  dotted  up  and  dowp»  an4 
leaps  of  filth  are  poured  down  a  precipitous  clay  bank  to  lie  and 
tit" 

Dr.  Howard  and  Mr.  Leigh  visited  carefully  all  the  worst  distnets  of 
he  town  in  which  epidemics  had  formerly  prevailed  and  cholera  riged^ 
ind  they  slate  their  g^eneral  impression  as  follows: — 

"  These  localities  are  those  in  which  the  greatest  amount  of  diseaeawaa 
iront  to  prevail,  and  the  condition  of  which  is  yet  such  as  to  attmot  attentieB. 
Still,  when  compared  with  the  appearance  they  presented  seven  or  sight 
rears  ago,  their  condition  would  scarcely  be  censured  by  those  whose  reeol- 
ections  of  tbem  extended  so  far  back.  Within  that  period  they  have  nearly 
iH  been  excellently  paved  and  sewered.** 

Mr.  Bennett,  a  surgeon  and  registrar  of  deaths  in  the  Ancoats  dis- 
trict, in  alluding  to  the  health  of  bis  district  not  being  impaired  in  the 
l|Ue  years  of  severe  distress,  states  that  the  reason  is  ^'  because  the 
drainage,  paving,  &c.,  is  so  much  improved." 

Such  is  the  testimony  of  medical  men  now  and  formerly  ^Lcngu^Vft.^ 
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with  the  localities.  Bat  still  there  are  vast  improremeDts  to  be  nade 
before  the«e  districts  can  be  pronounced  to  be  in  a  proper  sanatory  con- 
dition. These  improveoients  are  intimately  connected  with  dnwage 
and  paving:  but  before  they  can  be  underatood,  other  points  miatbe 
discussed  ;  and  before  they  can  be  introduced,  other  laws  most  com 
into  operation. 

The  public  sewers  in  Manchester  have  a  considerable  inelinatioB  (1 
in  72  inches),  although  the  natural  facilities  for  drainage  are  worse  thu 
in  most  towns  of  Lancashire.  This  inciination  prevents,  in  a  great 
measnre,  the  accumulation  of  large  deposits  in  the  sewers;  bat  it  is 
undeniable  that  very  offensive  smells  frequently  arise  through  the  cya 
or  **  grids."  These  exhalations  are  perhaps  more  sensible  than  io  other 
town9,  from  the  quantity  of  hot  water  discharged  by  the  mills.  Still 
this  merely  forms  an  argument  for  a  more  rigid  and  scrupulous  attn- 
tion  to  the  cleansing  of  the  sewers ;  and  the  committee  of  the  Mao- 
Chester  town-council  might,  with  great  advantage,  follow  the  example 
of  the  Commissioners  in  some  parts  of  London,  by  intn)duciog  the 
flushing  system,  and  better  ventilation  into  the  sewers  which  moat  re- 
quire these  remedies.  The  amount  of  rain  which  falls  in  Manchester 
(36  inches  annually)  is  so  considerable,  and  the  quantity  of  water 
turned  off  from  the  factories  is  so  great,  that  the  system  of  flushing 
might  be  made  more  effective  there  than  it  is  even  in  the  Holbom  and 
Finsbury  districts  in  London  ;  but  until  the  copious  supplies  of  water 
thus  furnished  are  made  fully  available,  any  satisfisctory  working  of  the 
sewerage  must  not  be  expected.  The  absence  of  large  accumulations 
of  deposit  is  not  a  sufficient  proof  that  sewerage  is  in  a  state  of  per- 
fection. The  existence  of  emanations  of  any  kind  (conveDiently  and 
generally  by  all  Commissioners  of  Sewers  attributed  to  the  escape  of 
gas  refuse)  is  a  sufficient  indication  thnt  a  sewer  is  not  in  a  state  of 
purity  sufficient  to  prevent  it  being  injurious  to  the  district  in  which  it 
is  placed.  The  true  mode  of  remedying  the  evils  is  to  remove  their 
cause,  and  not  merely  to  mask  them  by  a  system  of  traps.  The  latter 
are  most  useful,  and,  in  the  present  state  of  sewerage,  indispensable; 
but  the  true  and  only  proper  method  is  to  remove  the  causes  of  grievance 
by  a  more  efficient  system  of  cleansing;  and  to  provide  for  the  venti- 
lation of  the  sewers  in  some  such  manner  ns  has  been  proposed  by  Dr. 
Reid  and  other  competent  authorities  on  this  subject. 

12.  Private  drains  connecting  houses  with  main  sewers  are  Air  from 
being  so  general  as  is  to  be  desired.  The  committee  do  not  possess  any 
power  to  enforce  their  construction ;  so  that,  from  the  cupidity  of  the 
landlord,  the  negligence  of  the  occupiers,  or  the  unnecessary  size  and 
cost  of  the  drains  usually  formed,  the  matter  is  tcx>  frequently  un- 
attended to.  In  few  instances  only  are  private  drains  furnished  with 
traps ;  and  Mr.  Francis,  the  superintendent  of  sewers,  states  that  their 
proper  cleansing  is  much  neglected. 

18.  The  out* townships  of  Manchester  are  greatly  deficient  in  drain- 
age :  these  are  under  the  management  of  separate  committees  of  the 
town-council,  and  unconnected  with  the  paving  and  scavenging  com- 
mittee of  the  town  itself;  so  that  the  experience  and  knowledge 
acquired  by  the  latter  body  are  not  made  available  for  the  managenwDt 
of  the  ont-lownships ;  an  evil  which  I  shall  afteiwards  consider  in 
detail. 
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14.  Salford,  though  popblarly  considered  a  part  of  Mancbesteri  is  a 
separate  borough,  governed  under  powers  distinct  and  different  from 
those  which  regulate  the  latter  town.  The  sewerage  of  Salford  is 
placed  nnder  the  authority  of  the  surveyors  of  highways,  and  of  the 
Commissioners  under  the  Salford  Improvement  Act.  This  Act  confers 
powers  (simitar  to  those  described  in  the  case  of  Manchester)  for  paving 
and  sewering  streets  at  the  expense  of  the  owner  or  occupiers  of  the 
howes  and  property  situated  therein.  Although  conferring  extensive 
and  important  powers,  it  has  not  been  actively  carried  into  operation. 
In  the  first  eleven  years  (1832  to  1842  inclusive),  the  total  number  of 
Greets  sewered  amounted  to  47,  measuring  8983  yards  in  length,  or  an 
annual  average  of  only  4j-  streets,  or  81 6J  yards.  In  reference  to  the 
past  year,  more  vigour  is  perceptible  ;  the  number  of  streets  being  21, 
measuring  2630  yards  in  length;  and  the  Commissioners  announce 
their  intention  of  commencing  the  sewerage  of  39  streets  in  the  fol- 
lowing spring.  Thus  the  aggre<rate  length  of  sewers  constructed  since 
1832,  in  the  large  borough  of  Salford,  is  only  11,613  yards,  ur  only 
about  one-fifth  the  length  of  sewers,  and  one-seventh  the  number  of 
streets  finished  in  Manchester  under  a  similar  Act  during  the  same 
period.  The  Salford  Act  has  not  been  thus  inoperative  owing  to  the 
absence  of  any  necessity  for  exercising  its  powers  ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
sewerage  of  tlie  town  is  in  a  most  objectionable  state  ;  but  the  causes 
which  have,  retarded  improvement  in  Manchester  have  also  existed  in 
Salford.     Tlie  surveyor  of  sewers  in  Salford  states  that-«- 

**  The  main  obstacle  to  the  efficient  exercise  of  the  powers  granted  by  the 
Salford  Improvement  Act  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  tenements  in  the 
majority  of  unsewcred  streets  are  of  an  inferior  description,  and  belong  gene- 
rally to  proprietors  of  limited  means,  and  from  the  difficulties  consequent 
thereupon  of  obtaining  repayment  of  the  needful  expenses.  It  will  be  ob- 
served by  the  Act,  that  when  the  Commissioners  take  a  street  in  hand  it  is 
their  duty,  not  only  to  sewer,  but  to  flag,  pave,  and  otherwise  to  level  the 
same,  tbe  eniire  expenses  whereof  are  chargeable  upon  the  respective  owners 
at  once,  as  soon  as  the  work  is  completed ;  and  it  is  found  that  the  average 
of  the  total  of  these  expenses,  take  one  year  with  another,  is  about  1/.  per 
lineal  fbot  of  street.  In  many  ca?cs  the  payment  of  such  expenses,  though 
for  a  permanent  improvement,  is  attended  with  so  much  inconvenience  and 
hardship,  that  it  appears  tlie  Commissioners  have  been  obhged,  by  the  fbree 
of  circumstances,  to  allow  balances  arising  from  claims  of  this  nature  to  lie 
over  for  some  years  beyond  the  period  limited  by  the  Act.  It  is  submitted, 
therefore,  under  these  circumstances  that  tlie  operation  of  the  Commis- 
sioners would  be  rendered  more  efficient  if  assistance,  in  the  form  of  loans, 
were  rendered  to  them,  in  respect  to  the  expenses  in  question ;  such  Xouuk 
being  repayable  by  annual  instalments,  with  interest,  within  20  years.*' 

The  same  witness  states  that  the  dimensions  of  sewers  in  Salford  are 
3  feet  8  inches  by  1  foot  10  inches,  inside  measure;  the  walls  of  brick 
9  inches  thick,  set  in  Ardwick  mortar,  and  covered  with  Rochdale  flag, 
the  average  cost  per  lineal  foot  being  5;.  6d,  The  main  sewers  pre- 
viously constructed  were  of  the  same  form,  but  only  3  feet  high.  The 
size  of  the  house-drains  is  15  inches  high  by  12  inches  wide;  the 
average  cost  being  2x.  6d.  per  lineal  foot.  Some  of  the  okler  sewers 
are  square ;  and  he  states,  ^*  with  respect  to  the  house^rains,  they  are 
generally  of  inadequate  size  and  bad  constructMn." 

The  powers  of  the  Salford  Improvement  Act  do  not  extend  to  (he 
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out-toimsbips  of  Pendleton  and  Brougfatoni  or  to  the  portion  of  Foi- 
dlebury  comprised  in  the  Salford  Union.  In  ibeie  there  are  a  fiw 
public  and  a  few  private  aewers*  but  nothing  like  a  general  or  sjt- 
tematic  drainage.  The  sewerage  Is,  therefore,  lamentably  defediYt; 
and  many  complaints  are  justly  made  of  localitiea,  such  aa  the  Tidni^ 
of  the  Black  Ditch  in  Pendleton,  Charlestown,  Great  Ciowes-strNt  ia 
Broiighton,  the  cottages  adjoining  the  mills  in  the  same  township,  and 
several  places  in  Pendlebury.  The  effects  of  this  deficient  draina^aic 
too  perceptible  in  the  epidemics  which  frequently  arise  in  these  neigh- 
bourhoods, and  which  in  some  cases  have  ])roved  peculiarly  severe. 

In  Salford,  there  exist  no  powers  to  compel  the  owners  or  occupien 
of  houses  to  connect  them  by  drains  with  the  sewers  of  the  street;  » 
that  this  connexion  is,  to  a  great  extent,  neglected,  or,  when  acoun- 
plislied,  is  generally  effected  without  precautions  as  to  their  cleansog, 
or  to  the  prevention  of  the  entrance  of  emanations  from  public  sewera 

15.  An  Act  similar  to  those  of  Manchester  and  Salford  is  in  opera- 
tion in  Little  Bolton,  a  portion  of  the  town  of  Bolton.  Its  compulsoiy 
powers  have  been  attended  with  very  beneficial  effects,  which  are  par- 
ticularly observable  in  the  striking  contrast  between  this  and  the  ad- 
joining township  of  Great  Bolton,  the  Sewerage  Act  of  which  seems  to 
be  quite  inoperative.  Both  the  outward  appearance  of  the  streets  aad 
the  cleanliness  of  the  interior  of  the  houses  are  very  different  in  these 
two  townshipa. 

Manchester,  Salford,  and  Little  Bolton  are  the  only  towns  I  have 
visited  possessing  Improvement  Acts  with  compulsory  powers.  In 
other  towns  sewers  are  constructed,  either  under  Commissioners  sp- 
pointed  for  that  purpose,  out  of  general  sewerage  rates,  or  they  are 
made  by  the  surveyors  of  highways  under  the  general  Highway  Act. 
I  shall  consider  first  those  towns  in  which  the  former  system  prevails. 

16.  In  Liverpool,  the  sewerage  rates  are  placed  under  the  control  of 
24  Commissioners,  15  of  whom  are  owners  and  occupiersT>f  property 
rated  to  the  relief  of  the  poor  at  a  sum  not  less  than  50/.  per  annum, 
and  9  are  elected  out  of  the  town  council.  One-third  of  the  Commis- 
sioners retire  annually,  but  are  re-eligible.  Mr.  Rennie  wrote  a  Report 
on  the  state  of  the  Sewerage  of  Liverpool  in  1816,  in  which  he  suites 
that  '*  No  town  in  the  British  dominions  is  better  situated  than  the 
town  of  Liverpool  for  a  complete  system  of  sewers.*'  Mr.  Rennie,  in 
his  Report,  points  out  the  necessity  for  making  the  outlets  of  the 
aewers  so  as  to  render  practicable  their  discharge  at  all  times  of  the 
tide,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  to  render  them  independent  of  the  basins. 
In  1829,  Mr.  Foster  proposed  a  modification  of  Mr.  Rennie's  plan ;  and 
this  having  been  approved,  was  carried  into  effect. 

Mr.  Deane,  the  clerk  to  the  Commissioners,  describes  their  operations 
as  follows : — **  The  sewers  built  by  the  Commissioners  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  11th  Geo.  IV.,  at  a  cost  of  nearly  100,000/.,  are  38,440 
yards,  or  19  miles  in  length ;  and  the  sewers  now  in  the  course  of 
erection,  under  the  authority  of  5  Victoria,  are  3748  yards.'* 

Thus,  up  to  the  present  time,  the  Commissioners  have  construeled 
19  miles  of  aewers,  and  are  constructing  2  miles  in  addition.  Com- 
petent witnesses  examined  on  this  point  spoke  favourably  of  the  activity 
with  which  the  works  of  the  Commissioners  have  proceeded.  Cer- 
tainly,  when  we  compare  the  length  ^  aevt^x^  VraaVV.  vcw  VVv^  smaller  town 
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of  Manchester,  during  the  same  period  (82  miles  77  jrards),  we  are 
inclined  to  be  disappointed  that  further  progress  has  not  been  made  in 
the  sewerage  of  Liverpool.  This  is  not  to  be  ascribed  to  any  apathj 
on  the  pan  of  the  Commissioners,  but  to  the  difference  of  the  system, 
by  which  the  expenses  of  sewers  are  obtained.  The  sewerage  of  Liver- 
pool is  paid  for  by  general  rate ;  and  hence  the  public  do  not  feel  dis- 
posed to  pay  a  high  rate  for  what  they  do  not  feel  to  be  their  immediate 
personal  benefit.  In  Manchester,  the  case  is  otherwise  ;  A.  does  not 
pay  for  improyements  to  the  property  of  his  neighbour  or  townsman 
B.,  but  is  called  upon  to  reimburse  the  expenses  incurred  in  the  per- 
manent improvement  of  his  own  property  only.  In  Liverpool,  the 
sewerage,  if  still  conducted  on  the  present  system  of  general  rates,  will 
be  a  work  of  considerable  time. 

17.  Whatever  cuuse  for  dissatisfaction  may  exist  with  regard  to  the 
extent  of  sewers  constructed,  there  is  much  more  reason  to  regret  that 
the  localities  selected  by  the  Commissioners  for  their  operations  have 
been  almost  exclusively  those  in  which  the  richer  members  of  the  com- 
munity reside.     Dr.  Duncan  states — 

"  The  number  of  inhabited  streets  in  the  parish  I  estimate  at  566.  mea- 
turing  101,290  yards,  or  about  57^  miles;  of  which  235,  measuring  25} 
miles  are  either  wholly  or  partially  sewered.  But  these  25}  miles  are  very 
unequally  divided  among  the  different  classes  of  the  inhabitants ;  for,  while 
of  243  streets,  measuring  about  20  miles,  inhabited  chiefly  by  the  working 
population,  only  56,  measuring  about  4  miles,  are  sewered*  the  proportion  of 
sewerage  chiefly  occupied  by  other  classes  of  society  is  1 79  streets,  measuring 
about  21}  miles,  out  of  323  streets  measuring  37}  miles." 

18.  I  am  inclined  to  impute  this  circumstance  to  the  system  of  con- 
structing sewers  on  general  rates.  The  owners  of  streets  where  the 
property  is  of  a  valuable  description,  contributing,  therefore,  a  larffe 
proportion  to  the  rates,  naturally  expect  that  their  property  should  be 
the  first  improved  ;  but  in  an  enlarg^  and  enlightened  policy,  the  pro- 
priety of  such  expectations  is  very  questionable.  The  great  object  of 
sewerage  is  to  remove  the  refuse,  which  accumulates  wherever  human 
beings  congregate  together.  It  has  been  decisively  proved,  and  fur- 
ther proofs  will  be  amirded  in  this  Report,  that  the  absence  of  means 
for  removing  such  refuse  is  the  cause  of  much  disease  and  great  mor- 
tality. The  rich  are  not  exposed  to  this  evil  to  the  same  extent  as  the 
poorer  classes ;  the  latter  congregate  more  closely  together,  and  have 
not  the  means  or  opportunity  of  employing  the  expensive  modes  ro^ 
sorted  to  by  the  higher  classes  of  society  for  removing  filth  and 
ensuring  cleanliness,  either  in  their  dwellings  or  vicinity.  The  absence 
of  facilities  for  cleansing  in  the  houses  of  the  upper  classes,  therefore* 
only  entails  an  additional  expenditure,  which  is  always  incurred.  Not 
so  with  the  poorer  classes ;  the  absence  of  such  facilities  with  them 
forms  an  insurmountable  barrier  to  cleanliness,  and  they  necessarily 
acquire  those  filthy  habits  which  entail  upon  them  all  the  concomitant 
evils  of  immorality,  disease,  and  death.  The  results  inevitably  flowing 
from  this  state  of  things  cause  an  immense  burden  upon  public  charity, 
as  will  be  more  fully  shown,  when  I  consider  the  expense  of  siokDcsa 
in  Liverpool.  At  present,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  state,  that  the  cost  of 
the  excess  of  sickneia  and  of  death  in  the  parish  of  Liverpool  oftr 
the  amount  of  sickness  and  deatli  in  other  towns  of  an  avera^  moK* 
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tality,  is  much  more  per  annum  than  the  whole  amount  of  moae|  a- 
pended  in  the  sewerage  of  the  town.  This  bunlen  to  the  oommwif 
is  not  imposed  by  localities  inhabited  by  the  wealthy  classes,  but  ^ 
those  districts  which  hitherto  have  been  too  much  overlooked  m  fks 
endeavour  to  promote  structural  improvements.  The  meredraiaife 
of  such  localities  might  not  remove,  but  would  materially  relieve,  tUi 
enormous  pecuniary  burden,  to  say  nothing  of  the  alleviations  of  oms 
momentous  evils. 

19.  I  enter  into  these  considerations,  not  with  any  view  to  impiit 
blame  to  the  Commissioners,  but  to  point  out  the  inefficiency  oftbi 
system  which  they  are  called  upon  to  conduct.  Tlie  sum  of  100,000/^ 
though  much  less  than  the  nuniial  cost  of  the  excess  of  mortality  ii 
Liverpool,  is  a  lar^e  sum  to  obtain  and  to  exp!*nd  from  general  ntei. 
But  in  Manchester,  where  the  system  is  different,  each  owner  payiig 
for  the  permanent  improvement  of  his  own  property,  a  larger  sum  tbu 
this  has  been  expended  without  any  general  demand  on  the  rates.  Ii 
the  latter  town  also,  owing,  as  I  have  stated,  to  the  difference  of  the 
system,  the  very  reverse  procedure  to  that  of  Liverpool  has  bcei 
adopted,  \iz.  the  improving  the  poorer,  instead  of  the  richer,  districts  of 
the  town  ;  with  what  effect  has  already  been  pointed  out,  and  will  be 
seen  more  fully  hereafter. 

20.  The  Liverpool  Commissioners  are  now  engaged  in  sewerisf 
some  of  the  back  or  poorer  streets,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  their 
labours  will  for  some  time  be  principally  directed  to  such  districti. 
That  these  stand  in  great  need  of  sewerage,  their  filthy  state  and  ci- 
cessive  mortality  abundantly  testify.  Mr.  Holme,  an  eminent  bulkier 
in  Liverpool,  thus  describes  the  evils  complained  of  :— 

"  Notwithstanding  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  have  expended  above 
1 00,000/.  in  new  sewers  and  paving  during  the  last  few  years,  very  mueh 
remains  to  be  done,  even  in  the  principal  thoroughfares,  before  our  sewerage 
can  be  considered  accomplished  ....  In  numberless  instances,  eourti 
and  alleys  have  been  formed  without  any  declination  for  the  discharge  of 
surface-water.  Many  are  laid  without  channels ;  and  while  the  solid  refuse 
thrown  upon  them  rots  on  tlie  surface,  the  liquid  matter  is  absorbed,  aad 
much  of  it  finds  its  way  into  the  inhabited  cellars  of  the  courts.  The  north 
end  uf  the  town  is  full  of  pits  of  stagnant  water,  which  form  so  many  recep- 
tacles for  the  putrid  matter  that  is  constantly  thrown  into  them,  such  si 
dead  animals,  the  drainage  from  starch  and  other  manufactories ;  and,  in  bot 
weather,  the  stench  from  these  places  is  frequently  intolerable.  The  wbols 
of  the  north  end  of  the  town  being,  as  I  have  before  described,  a  bed  of  clay, 
these  poisonous  pools  are  never  lessened,  except  by  evaporation ;  and  fran 
these,  and  the  imperfect  drainage,  and  other  causes  to  which  I  shall  advert, 
instead  of  being  surprised  at  the  mortality  of  Liverpool,  I  am  surmised 
that  the  mortality,  taking  all  things  into  consideration,  is  so  exceeainsly 
small.'* 

This  witness,  whose  testimony  is  entitled  to  the  highest  respect, 
suggests  other  important  considerations  with  respect  to  the  drainage  of 
Liverpool. 

As  respects  private  drains,  ''  there  arc  thousands  of  houses,"  says 
Mr.  Holme,  **  and  hundreds  of  courts  in  this  town  without  a  single 
drain  of  any  description ;  and  I  never  hail  anything  with  greater  de- 
light than  I  do  a  violent  tempest,  or  a  terrific  thunder-storm,  accom- 
panied by  a  heavy  rain ;  for  these  are  the  only  scavengers  that  thousands 
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have  had  to  cleaote  away  the  impurities  and  filth  in  which  tliey  live,  or 
father  exist."  These  portions  ot*  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Holme  having 
been  recited  to  Mr.  Aspinall,  the  chairman  of  the  Health  Committee 
appointed  under  the  *'  Heahh  of  the  Town  Act,"  he  entirely  coin- 
cided with  the  former  gentleman's  views. 

Mr.  Holme  goes  on  to  say  : — *'  It  is  clear  that  we  cannot  have  a 
perfect  system  o^private^  till  we  have  a  perfect  system  of  public  sewers; 
and,  by  reason  of  the  great  expense  incurred  in  the  latter,  it  must 
neceasarily  be  a  work  of  time  before  all  can  be  accomplished.  There 
most  be  arteries  before  we  can  have  a  free  circulation  through  the 
veins." 

21.  But  even  when  public  sewers  exist,  there  is  a  great  obstacle  to 
the  introduction  of  private  drains,  by  a  regulation  peculiar  to  JJverpool. 
The  acknowledged  object  of  sewers  is  to  remove  refuse  from  bouses ; 
and  yet,  with  a  strange  inconsistency  of  purpose,  the  Improvement  Act 
gives  power  to  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  in  Liverpool  to  prevent 
the  overflow  of  water-closets  from  passing  into  sewers,  and  the  conse- 
quence of  this  pernicious  rnle  is,  as  Mr.  Holme  remarks : — ^  That 
nearly  all  the  water-closets  are  discharged  into  open  ash-pits  or  cess- 
pools, impregnating  the  atmosphere  in  numerous  places,  and  exposing 
that  matter  to  the  surface,  and  to  the  decomposing  effects  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, which  ought  to  be  carried  by  the  public  sewers  into  the  main 
artery  of  the  river,  and  the  air  is  thus  tainted,  through  the  mistaken 
views  of  those  whose  function  it  especially  is  to  provide  the  means  of 
carrying  off  the  effluvia." 

It  is  quite  conceivable  that  without  a  system  of  flushing,  the  Com- 
missioners should  object  to  the  connection  of  common  necessaries  witli 
public  sewers;  for  the  former  being  generally  connected  with  ash-pit^y 
the  ashes  and  other  refuse  would  soon  obstruct  the  sewers.  But  no 
such  obstructions  could  ensue  from  the  overflow  of  the  soil-pipe  of  a 
water-closet.  The  fact,  that  in  all  large  towns  the  communication  of 
water-closets  with  sewers  is  permitted,  ought  to  be  to  the  Commis- 
sioners a  sufficient  guarantee  for  the  propriety  of  such  communication. 

Mr.  Weightman,  the  surveyor  of  the  Commissioners,  in  a  moat 
judicious  report,  made  after  his  inspection  of  the  sewers  of  the  Holbom 
and  Finsbury  districts,  has  recommended  to  the  Board  at  Liverpool,  to 
allow  the  connection  of  water-closets  with  sewers,  and  to  curtail  the 
dimensions  of  private -house  drains  to  a  diameter  of  12  inches.  He  haa 
also  drawn  attention  to  the  importance  of  joining  sewers  on  tlie  curvi- 
lineal  plan,  instead  of,  as  formerly)  at  rijght  angles;  and  he  has  strongly 
recommended  the  introduction  of  the  flushing  system  into  the  sewera 
which  possess  small  inclination,  and  a  more  perfect  system  of  venti- 
lation for  all.  It  is  earnestly  to  be  desired  that  his  judicious  sugges- 
tions should  be  adopted. 

22.  Before  leaving  the  subject  of  the  Liverpool  Sewers,  I  would  beg 
to  remark  on  their  cost  as  compared  to  those  of  some  other  towns  iu 
Lancashire.  In  Ash  ton- under- Lyne  the  expense  of  constructing  sewers, 
f.  e,  ofexcavating,  building,  relaying,  and  procuring  materials,  is  6s,  6d» 
per  lineal  yard.  In  Manchester,  the  sum,  according  to  Mr.  Francis,  ia 
on  the  average  ITij.  per  lineal  yard.  The  Liverpool  Commissionera 
state  their  price  to  be  from  9s.  to  13^.  per  foot,  or  an  average  of  8Sf* 
per  yard.    But  when  we  estimate  the  amount  of  work  performed  b^ 
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the  Commissioners,  according  to  their  own  statements,  and  the  amooBt 
of  money  eipended  in  the  execiition  of  this  work,  Um  actual  eipmi 
will  bA  seen  to  be  considerably  greater.  The  CommissioDen  tuts 
that  they  have  constructed  83,440  yards,  at  an  expense  of  100,OOOf. 
The  cause  of  this  excessive  expense  is  explained  by  Mr.  Aapinall,  ia  tie 
following  portion  of  evidence: — 

"  In  the  neighbouring  town  of  Manchester,  the  cost  of  sewers,  that  ii^  i 
excavating,  building,  relay ine,  uid  procuring  materials,  ia  15j.  per  livil 
yard.  The  cost  of  sewers  in  Liverpool  is  estimated  at  33«.  per  lineal  yiii 
Are  you  aware  of  the  cause  of  the  difference  in  price? — After  some  of  our 
sewers  have  been  made,  we  have  been  obliged  to  take  them  up  and  enhrge 
them.  There  is  a  sewer  in  Church-street,  made  a  few  yean  ago,  aaA  a 
many  sewers  have  been  put  into  that  sewer,  that  it  was  not  auffieiendy  Isigi 
and  sufliciently  deep. 

"  Therefore  this  enormously  increased  expense  is  owing  to  a  deftcieit 
system  of  scientific  sewerage  at  the  outset,  to  their  not  having  taken  a  sufi- 
ciently  large  basin  for  operations,  and  to  the  work  having  been  deficient^ 
executed ;  and  all  those  unscientific  arrangements  for  the  sewerage  are  not 
to  be  remedied  at  an  enormous  cost? — ^In  one  or  two  instances. 

**  The  sewers  in  Manchester  are  generally  larger  than  has  been  Ibund  ne- 
cessary by  experience  in  London,  the  reason  assigned  being  that  lUi 
increased  size  is  necessary  on  account  of  the  quantity  of  water  diaebargri 
from  the  manufactories  in  Manchester.  Is  there  any  similar  reason  £sr  io- 
creasins  so  materially  the  size  and  expensiveness  of  the  Liverpool  sewen?— 
Generally,  no. 

"  From  the  experience  of  Manchester,  1 9  miles  of  sewers  could  have  bees 
constructed  for  25,080/.,  or,  according  to  the  estimate  of  the  average  expenie 
of  construction  in  Liverpool,  for  55,176/.;  but  as  the  Liverpool  Oommii- 
sioners  have  expended  100,000/.  upon  the  construction  of  their  sewers,  itap* 
pears  that  the  actual  expense  of  construction  in  Liverpool  ia  nearly  dmbli 
the  estimated  amount  of  33«.  per  lineal  yard,  or  nearly  quadruple  thi 
amount  fur  which  it  is  stated  in  evidence  that  efficient  sewers  are  oonstrucUi 
in  Manchester.  Can  you  state  the  reason  for  the  very  great  difference  be- 
tween the  estimated  and  the  actual  expense  of  construction  in  Liverpool?— 
The  sewen  stated  to  be  executed  in  Manchester  at  an  average  cost  of  15i. 
per  yard,  vary  in  size  from  15  inches  by  12  inches  to  42  inches  by  S4  inchei, 
and  of  the  latter  size  only  one  has  been  executed  between  June,  1838,  txA 
May,  1844,  and  it  appears  that  during  that  period  no  sewers  larger  than  42 
inches  by  24  inches  have  been  constructed ;  but  that  between  1836  and  18U 
one  was  built  60  inches  by  3S  inches,  at  a  cost  of  4U.  per  yard ;  and  two,  1% 
inches  by  36  inc:hei,  at  a  cost  of  40«.  bd.  per  yard.  The  average  price  siatid 
for  sewers  in  Liverpool,  viz.,  33«.  per  yard,  is  for  sewers  var)'ing  from  41 
inches  by  36  inches  to  48  inches  by  36  inches,  made  of  sufficient  depth  to 
drain  the  cellars.  The  ^eatcr  part  of  the  19  miles  of  sewers  made  betweea 
1829  and  1840,  were  mam  sewers,  encircling  the  borough,  oracling  as  great 
arteries  to  receive  the  subsidiary  sewers,  since  made,  and  now  maJKing,  and 
varied  in  size  from  60  inches  by  36  inches  to  72  inches  by  54  inches;  the 
great  north  tunnel,  running  from  Crown-street  to  Beacon Vgu iter,  was  9 
miles  320  yards  long,  and  of  the  above  sizes,  and  cost  about  58«.  per  yard; 
and  such  was  the  size  of  the  Parliament-street,  2400  yards  long ;  the  Dale- 
street  seweri  1800  yards  long;  the  Hanover-street  sewer,  2400  yards  long, 
and  many  others ;  and  few  sewerd  are  constructed  less  than  46  inches  by  30 
inches,  wliich  enables  men  to  enter  and  clean  them.*' 

Thus  part  of  the  great  excess  of  expenditure  haa  been  owing  to  the 
want  of  proper  surveys^  and  good  aystematic  and  scientific  arrange- 
menu  at  the  outset ;  although  it  is  o*^obable  that  much  of  it  was  necea- 
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Bary  on  account  of  the  great  length  of  main  sewers  to  be  constructed^ 
and  ibtt  kiw  outlets  for  them,  when  compared  with  Manchester,  which 
ia  intersected  by  four  rivers,  constituting  in  themselves  main  sewers, 
which  obviate  the  necessity  for  the  construction  of  others  so  large  or  so 
extended  as  those  required  in  Liverpool. 

23.  The  township  of  Great  Bolton,  constituting  the  most  important 
division  of  Bolton,  possesses  Trustees  of  Sewers  and  Improvements, 
whose  powers  are  wholly  inadequate  to  the  preservation  of  cleanli- 
ness in  the  town.  The  sewerage  of  Great  Bolton  is,  therefore,  in  a 
most  deplorable  state ;  and  there  being  no  regulations  for  systematic 
drainage,  very  few  sewers  have  been  built  of  late  years.  The  trustees 
acting  under  the  Great  Bolton  Act  require  that  sufficient  drains  sball 
be  made  in  streets  before  they  undertake  their  repair.  These  drains 
are  to  be  constructed  by  the  owners  of  property  in  the  street,  without 
regulations  of  any  kind,  and  hence  there  is  an  utter  disregard  of  scientific 
principles  in  their  construction.  Some  are  square,  others  round  ;  in 
fact,  they  are  of  any  shape  that  happens  to  coincide  with  the  views  of 
the  builder  :  they  have  their  junctions  at  right  angles;  and  the  filth, 
which  from  the  badness  of  their  form  accumulates  in  them,  is  removed, 
as  best  it  may  be,  by  the  showers  of  heaven.  Many  important  streets 
in  Great  Bolton  are  destitute  of  sewers,  and  its  out-districts  are  almost 
wholly  unprovided  with  them.  A  good  system  of  private  drainage 
cannot  be  expected  where  public  sewerage  is  so  lamentably  defective. 
This  town  contrasts  strongly  with  the  neighbouring  township  of 
Little  Bolton,  which,  as  before  stated,  has  a  local  Act  similar  to  that 
in  operation  in  Manchester.  The  township  of  Little  Bolton  possesses 
the  cleanliness  afforded  by  a  system  of  sewerage  comparatively  good, 
though  absolutely  unscientific ;  the  township  of  Great  Bolton  can  be 
compared  in  filthiness  only  to  the  poorer  districts  of  Liverpool,  and  to 
those  of  Wigan  and  Rochdale. 

The  sewers  of  Bolton  empty  themselves  into  the  small  rivers  which 
wind  sluggishly  through  the  town,  and  yield  to  the  air,  in  their 
passage,  the  most  offensive  emanations. 

24.  Preston,  distinguished  for  the  rural  beauty  of  its  town,  and  for 
the  activity  of  its  authorities,  has  been  strangely  negligent  in  its  en- 
deavours to  procure  a  systematic  sewerage.  An  inspection  of  the  map 
transmitted  to  the  Commission  with  the  Report  on  Preston  will  suffi- 
ciently indicate  this  fact.  Mr.  Park,  the  steward  to  the  Corporation, 
states  that  '*  There  are  no  specific  regulations  for  draining  the  town  or 
its  vicinity.  A  lurgc  extent  of  the  town  is  entirely  without  under-drains 
or  sewers,  the  water  from  the  houses  flowing  along  the  channels  upon 
the  surface." 

But  even  where  proper  sewers  exist,  there  is  a  great  want  in  the 
appreciation  of  their  advantages.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Clay  states  that 
'*  There  is  only  one  street  in  the  town  that  can  boast  any  proper  com- 
bination of  house  and  street  drainage,  now  admitted  to  be  essential  to 
the  character  of  a  well-ordered  town.  Almost  all  the  new  streets  in 
Preston  have  been  planned  and  built  without  any  attention  to  drainage 
and  sewerage ;  and  it  is  evident  that  legislative  interference  is  needed 
to  compel  due  provision  for  these  subjects.'* 

The  sewers  in  Preston  are  well  constructed;  both  old  and  new 
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aewen  wtt  circular  in  form,  and  built  of  bricks.    Thdr  prktti  h* 
eluding  every  expense  in  their  construction,  are  as  follows  :— 

t.  dL 
4  ibet  in  diameter  .     •     .  14  6  per  lineal  yard. 
3  feet  in  diameter  •     •     •  12  0  ditto 

2  feet  6  in.  diameter   ••76  ditto 

1  foot  6  in.  diameter  •     •69  ditto 

The  sewers,  having  a  good  inclination,  are  generally  free  fiem 
deposit,  and  discharge  their  contents  into  the  river.  Part  of  tbeir 
refuse  is  employed,  to  a  small  extent,  in  irrigating  land  in  the  vicinitf ; 
but  the  land  irrifrated  is  too  near  the  town,  and  the  sewage-water  is  sup- 
plied in  such  excessive  quantities  that  the  offensive  effluvia  arising 
from  it  is  found  to  be  a  considerable  nuisance. 

The  sewerage  of  Prestou  is,  therefore,  far  from  complete.  Mr.  Paik 
states  that  *' There  are  in  many  of  the  worst  districts  quantities  of 
liquid  refuse  which  stagnates  in  the  ditches  near,  and  bog-holes  sl- 
tached  to,  the  cottages,  and  which  is  a  great  nuisance  to  the  whole 
neighbourhood.  There  are  also,  upon  portions  of  land  in  different 
parts  of  the  town,  stagnant  pools  of  water,  which  are  allowed  to  sinlc 
into  the  subsoil,  or  evaporate,  as  the  case  may  be." 

25.  In  Ashtou-under^Lyne  the  sewerag^e  of  the  town  is  intrusted  to 
Commissioners  of  Police,  who  generally  construct  the  sewers  according 
to  the  established  plans  of  the  lord  of  the  manor,  the  Earl  of  Stamford 
and  Warrington.  The  leases  from  his  Lordship  contain  a  coveniot 
that  the  tenants  shall  sewer  the  streets  co-extensive  with  their  pro- 
perties ;  and,  as  Mr.  Coulthart  remarks,  **  It  only  requires  the  directioni 
of  his  Lordship's  agents  to  have  every  portion  of  the  town,  let  ou  lease, 
drained  in  an  efficient  and  proper  manner." 

With  respect  to  the  extent  of  sewerage  in  Ashton  much  yet  remains 
to  be  done.  "  There  are  about  14  miles  of  streets  in  the  town,  nearly 
five  of  which  are  properly  sewered  with  main-drains,  about  lour  par- 
tially sewered  with  branch  or  house  drains,  and  the  remaining  five  miles 
scarcely  sewered  at  all.*' 

The  cost  of  construction  of  sewers  in  Ashton  is  only  6i.  6<i.  per  lineal 
yard ;  the  soil  is  gravelly  and  easily  excavated ;  the  expense  of  private 
drains  in  that  town  is  only  6^.  per  lineal  foot.  The  sections  of  the 
sewers,  and  their  prices,  are  detailed  in  Mr.  Coulthart's  Report. 

26.  In  Rochdale,  Commissioners  of  Police,  apix>iuted  under  aloesl 
Act  (6  Geo.  IV.).  are  enabled  to  repair  sewers  in  streets  dedicated  to 
the  public,  without  being  empowered  to  construct  new  sewers.  Then 
are  no  arrangements  for  systematic  drainage.  A  committee  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Rochdale,  the  Reverend  the  Vicar  presiding,  state  that 
**  There  are  no  regulations  of  a  general  character  for  draining  the  town. 
In  many  parts  of  the  new  town  the  streets,  courts,  and  alleys  are  un- 
even and  un paved,  and  favourable  to  the  retention  of  stagnant  moistnrt, 
and  accumulations  of  refuse  thrown  from  the  houses.  There  are  stag* 
nant  pools  and  ditches  contiguous  to  the  dwellings.  The  committee 
consider  the  want  of  power  of  enforcing  arrangements  for  under- 
drainage  a  great  evil,  and  hope  the  Legislature  will  provide  a  remedy. 
There  are  good  sewers  in  some  of  the  main  streets." 
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le  river  Roach,  which  passes  throug^h  Rochdale  with  a  rapid  eur- 
carries  away  the  refuse  of  the  few  sewers  which  enter  with  aa 
dant  fall.  In  fact,  Rochdale,  like  most  other  towns  in  Lancashire, 
mirably  situated  for  drainage,  if  its  natural  facilities  were  attended 
)nt  this  is  fur  from  being  the  case.  The  few  sewers  that  exist  are 
Iructed  on  the  old  forms  without  scientific  principles.  In  the  new 
\  of  the  town  there  is  not  even  an  attempt  at  sewerage,  and  their 
f  state  is  in  the  highest  degree  disreputable,  as  I  shall  have  coca* 
to  show  in  a  future  part  of  this  Report. 

.  In  Wigan  the  surveyors  of  highways  possess  the  power  of  con- 
ting  new  sewers,  and  of  keeping  old  ones  in  repair.  But,  as  usually 
e  case  with  changing  and  unpaid  officers  wanting  in  professional 
i'ledge  and  experience,  the  works  executed  by  them  are  done  with- 
my  regard  to  a  general  system,  and  without  reference  to  the  im« 
?ments  effected  in  other  towns.  The  main  streets  in  Wig^an  are 
led,  but  the  form  of  the  sewers  is  square  ;  though  the  evil  of  accu- 
itions  arising  from  this  shape  is,  in  a  great  measure,  prevented  by 
natural  declivity.  Mr.  Eckersley,  the  late  mayor  of  Wigan,  de- 
es the  state  of  sewerage  in  that  town  in  the  following  words  :-^ 

There  arc  no  regulations  for  draining  the  town.  The  general  dedivitj 
3  streets  is  favourable  for  the  discharge  of  surface  water.  There  are 
streets,  which,  being  unpaved  and  undrained,  retain  wet  and  refuse 
•  n  from  the  houses.  There  are  no  arrangementu  for  under  drainage; 
he  main  streets  of  the  town  have  private  sewers.  There  are  many  staip- 
pools  and  open  ditches  in  the  town.  The  sectional  form  of  the  main 
's  is  16  inches  square,  made  of  stone,  and  iheir  cost  is  about  3«.  per 
;  the  branch  house-drains  are  irregular  in  every  respect.'* 

le  want  of  drainage  in  the  lower  parts  of  Wigan  is  truly  lamentable, 
ited  them  during  heavy  rain,  when  the  impermeable  clay,  on  which 
\  of  them  are  situated,  |>revented  tlie  absorption  of  moisture,  and 
rated  most  plainly  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  evil.  The  smells 
ig  from  overflowing  middens  and  decomposing  refuse  in  the  courts 

offttisive  in  the  extreme;  and  the  filthy  state  of  the  cottages 
'ed  still  more  strikingly  the  great  necessity  for  better  drainage. 
ill  have  occasion  to  show  hereafler  the  effects  produced  by  these 
on  the  health  of  the  inhabitants.  I  may  here  state  that  it  is  im- 
ible  to  furnish  statistics  of  the  amount  of  sewerage  in  this  or  any 
'  town,  where  it  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  surveyors  of  highways, 
tiere  being  rarely,  ifever,  correct  maps  of  the  sewers,  there  exist  no 

on  which  to  found  an  estimate.  The  house-drainage  in  Wigran 
course  very  detective,  and  must  ever  remain  so  until  public  sewer- 
is  much  improved.  Public  sewers  in  that  town  are  not  trapped, 
are  they  j)rovided  with  any  means  of  cleansing. 
\.  In  Bury  the  surveyors  of  highways  construct  the  sewers,  and  have 
charge  of  sewerage.  Under  this  system  "there  are,"  to  use  the 
Is  of  the  surveyors  themselves,  "  no  regulations  for  under-drainage/' 
sewer  only  has  been  formed  in  the  town  of  late  years,  and  that  has 

made  by  the  £arl  of  Derby,  to  improve  a  damp  neighbourhood, the 
erty  of  his  Ijordship.  This  sewer  is  cylindrical,  and  measures 
It  1000  lineal  yards.  All  the  other  sewers  in  Bury  are  square,  and 
fiure,  us  the  surveyors  state,  "  as  near  as  we  can  tell,  about  3300 
)L.  I.  ^  ia 
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lineal  yards;  but  as  we  do  not  possess  a  plan,  we  cannot  speak aich 
certainty  as  (o  the  lenfrth  of  the  sewers.*' 

With  such  small  extent  of  sewerage,  not  amounting  to  two  miles  in 
length,  and  without  pUns  or  sections  to  facilitate  con neiion  with  pmite 
houses,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  drains  from  the  latter  can  he  either 
numerous  or  efficient,  as  shown  in  the  following'  portion  of  etidence  of 
the  surveyors : — 

"What  facilities  are  afforded  to  the  inhabitants  for  the  connexion  of  pri- 
vate drains  with  main  sewers,  and  under  what  regulations  are  tbej  eoo- 
structed? — In  some  parts  a  house-drain  is  readily  connected  wiib  the 
under-drain,  but  in  others  there  is  not  much  faciliiy  for  so  doing.  Tlicre 
are  no  regulations." 

The  public  sewers  are  not  trapped.  '*  When  there  Is  an  accumah- 
tion  of  deposit,  the  surveyors  open  the  sewers  and  clean  them." 

From  the  above  evidence  it  is  obvious  that  the  sewerage  of  Burtii 
utterly  inefficient.  Thus,  in  King-street,  a  large  street  inhabited  bj 
the  working-classes,  the  sewer  is  about  18  Inches  only  below  the  surAee 
of  the  street,  whilst  the  cellar  dwellings  are  8  feet  below.  The  prin- 
cipni  street  of  the  town  does  not  possess  a  sewer.  The  exit  of  the 
sewers  is  as  bad  as  the  sewrrajre  itself.  At  Whitehead  Bridije  there  is 
the  mouth  of  a  sewer,  aniund  which  spreads  a  stagnant  pool  formed  bj 
its  own  refuse,  and  by  the  water  of  a  filthy  stream  which  comes  from 
the  upper  part  of  the  town.  In  rainy  weather  it  is  alleged  that  the 
water  of  this  stream  backs  up  the  contents  of  the  sewer  into  the  housirs 
adjacent.  Following  the  course  of  the  stream,  a  continuation  of  raanh 
is  observed,  and  a  feeble  iittenipt  to  irrigate  a  small  extent  of  land  vlih 
the  valuable  refuse.  This,  however,  is  so  Ixidly  performed  that  the 
nuisance  arising  from  it  more  tlian  counterbalances  the  good  derinH. 
The  sewerag^e  being  in  such  wretched  condition,  it  is  not  surprising 
that,  according  to  the  evidence  of  the  surveyors, — "  A  considerable 
portion  of  the  liquid  refuse  of  the  town  drains  into  the  sub^^oil,  which 
is  chiefly  gravel,  some  runs  into  drains,  and  some  remains  stagnant,  or 
is  mixed  with  ashes." 

29.  It  has  been  considered  unnecessary  to  allude  to  individual  towns 
with  respect  to  surface-drainage ;  for  this,  deficient  in  all,  pre^enls  the 
same  general  characters.  In  Liverpool  and  Manchester  the  gniiters  nnw 
constructed  are  made  of  square-set  stones,  but  in  many  of  the  ixvorer 
districts  they  still  consist  of  boulder  stones,  which,  of  course,  offer 
obstacles  to  the  free  flow  and  escape  of  surface-water.  It  will  shortly 
be  seen  that  scavenging  rarely  reaches  the  poorer  districts  in  Liverpool, 
and  other  towns  as  oRen  as  once  in  the  week,  so  that  the  refuse  ui 
honse<«;  which,  according  to  law,  ought  not  to  l)e,  but  which,  according 
to  practice,  often  is,  thrown  into  the  streets,  obstructs  the  channels,  and 
causes  ncciimnlations  of  decomposing  refuse.  This  is  most  striking  to 
any  one  accustomed  to  the  carefully-formed  gutters  in  the  new  city  of 
Edinburgh.  Greater  attention  than  formerly  is  now  paid  in  the  larger 
towns  of  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  Preston,  to  the  form  of  gutteis, 
but  not  so  in  the  smaller  towns.  In  very  few  of  the  poorer  districts  of 
any  of  the  towns  in  Lancashire  is  sufficient  attention  paid  tb  this  very 
necessary  accessory  to  cleanliness,  especially  under  the  present  system 
of  scavenging. 

I  reduce  to  a  tabular  form  the  infoTmoLivoii  relative  to  the  constructioo 
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and  expenae  of  sewers  and  private  drains  in  various  towns.  It  must 
be  observed,  however,  in  considering  this  TVible,  that  the  excavation  of 
the  soil  forms  a  very  considerable  item  in  the  expense  of  eonstructittg 
•ewers,  and  that  this  Is  not  exhibited  in  the  Table. 
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JVW^.— Wigan,  Kury,  and  Rochdale,  like  On>iit  iiolton,  are  in  a  atate  of  deplorable  ignoranet  with  regard  to 
lia  important  trust.  In  them  ma  iu  Great  Bolton  the  aeirera  are  aqnore,  aad  tbeir  juncttoaa  at  riSkt  aaglaat 
latead  of  eurvilineai. 

30.  Another  point,  in  which  there  is  great  and  universal  deBciency 
with  regard  to  seweraire,  is  the  absence  of  proper  surveys  of  towns  in- 
cluding levels  from  a  common  datum.  In  Liverpool  and  in  Manchester 
there  are  maps  of  the  sewers  and  sections  kept  for  reference;  but  no 
Bccurute  and  extensive  survey  ;  thi»  want,  however,  will  shortly  be 
snp|)lied  in  the  larger  towns  by  the  Ordnance  survey.  Other  towns  are 
in  a  worse  condition  than  those  now  mentioned.  Thus,  in  Preston,  I 
observed  several  receiiilv  made  excavations  in  the  streets,  and  on  in- 
quiring  the  cause  I  found  thai  the  Commissioners  had  been  in  seareh 
of  the  Rfwers.  With  reference  to  this  point,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Clay  stales 
that  '*The  information  relative  to  the  course,  size,  structure,  and  con- 
dition of  the  principal  sewers  was  so  vague  and  uncertain,  that  it  be- 
came the  employment  of  several  weeks  to  open  the  streets,  &c.,  in  many 
different  places,  in  order  to  ascertain  these  points."  It  frequently 
happens  that  tlie  only  information  as  to  localities  end  depth  of  sewers 
is  possessed  by  only  one  person,  long  engaged  in  the  service  of  cotn- 
missioners  or  surveyors,  with  whose  death  all  knowledge  of  the 
sewera<re  would  cease.  Sir  Henrv  De  la  Beche  found  this  to  be  the 
case  in  the  large  town  of  Bristol :  and  Lieutenant  Kerlie,  the  officer  of 
engineers  enn:a<!:ed  in  surveying  large  towns  in  Lancashire,  slates  that 
he  has  found  the  same  circumstance  in  this  county.  In  Wigin,  Bory, 
Rochdale,  and  Great  Bolton,  little  or  no  information  could  be  furnished 
to  nie  with  regard  to  sewers,  on  account  of  the  total  absence  of  ^lana 
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or  sections.  This  might  be  expected  with  larveyora  of  highwft3fs,« 
account  of  the  uncertain  tenure  of  their  office.  The  evil  efifeds  irabf 
from  this  absence  of  proper  surveys  are  manifold. 

Mr.  Holme  states  that  *' Liverpool  has  suffered  from  the  want  oft 
correct  public  survey,  comprehending  a  system  of  levels  from  some 
common  datum,  to  which  architects  and  builders  might  have  free  rcier- 
ence."  And  the  nature  of  the  evils  is  sufficiently  shown  by  llie 
manner  in  which,  'Sn  numberless  instances,  courts  and  alleys  tie 
formed  without  any  declination  for  the  discharge  of  surface-water;'' 
and  perhaps  still  more  so,  from  the  large  amount  of  money  expended 
in  remedying  the  evils  caused  by  the  want  of  a  proper  plan,  as  shova 
in  $  22. 

In  out-districts  of  large  towns  the  want  of  public  survejrs  is  abo 
severely  felt.  Mr.  Langton  states,  with  regard  to  Pendleton,  thit 
'^ Though  building  is  proceeding  steadily,  it  is  entirely  without  regu- 
lation as  to  structural  arrangements  or  drainage  from  any  authority  or 
ac^reement  among  the  proprietors,  each  speculator  acting  independently 
and  not  on  any  general  plan,  for  no  public  survey  of  the  levels  exists." 

Mr.  Holland,  referring  to  Chorlton-upon- Med  lock,  remarks  thit 
"  To  make  a  complete  survey  would  very  shortly  prove  an  ecouomicti 
employment  of  the  public  money."  Such  surveys  are  stated  by  all 
competent  witnesses  to  be  much  required. 

SCAVENGING. 

31.  Scavenp^ng  is  closely  allied  to  sewerage,  in  so  far  as  its  principal 
object  is  to  aid  in  the  removal  of  refuse.  When  the  sewerage  of  a  towo 
is  complete,  less  scavenging  is  obviously  requisite  for  the  presenation 
of  cleanliness ;  and  where  so  incomplete  :us  in  the  towns  of  LancashiRi 
it  might  be  expected  that  more  than  ordinary  attention  would  be  paid 
to  the  preservation  of  cleanliness  by  efficient  scavenging.  The  facts, 
however,  are  far  otherwise. 

32.  Mr.  Rose,  the  superintendent  of  scavengers  in  Manchester, 
states  that  "  the  number  of  streets,  courts,  and  alleys  cleansed  and 
entered  on  the  books  is  about  600,  the  superficial  square  yards  in  which 
are  upwards  of  770,000,  and  the  number  of  streets,  courls,  and  alleys 
cleansed,  but  not  entered  on  the  books,  is  565,  the  number  of  super- 
ficial square  yards  in  which  is  about  324,000."  This  register  does  not 
include  streets  and  courts  uncleansed.  Mr.  Rose  also  states  that  all 
streets  (with  the  exception  of  those  unpaved)  are  cleansed  at  least  once 
every  week.  Now  it  has  been  found  (First  Rep.,  Vol.  II.  p.  393),  thai 
1000  yards  form  the  amount  which  can  be  eU'ectually  swept  daily  by 
one  man.  The  number  of  scavengers  employed  hi  sweeping  is  equal 
to  60,  and  that  of  paupers  to  18.  On  the  supposition  that  the  amount 
professedly  swept  was  eii'ectually  gone  over  in  a  week,  one  man  must 
sweep  2337  yards  daily,  or,  in  other  words,  do  the  work  of  two  men. 
The  whole  surface,  however,  might  be  swept  once  in  14  days.  It  is 
particularly  to  be  observed,  that  the  only  streets  recognized  by  the  au- 
thorities are  those  dedicated  to  the  public.  Unpaved  and  unsewered 
streets  are  not  so  dedicated,  and,  therefore,  although  from  their  bad 
condition  calculated  to  retain  filth  of  every  description,  they  do  not 
receive  the  benefits  arising  from  the  visits  of  the  public  scavenger. 
This  is  the  case  not  only  in  Manchester  itself,  but  also  in  the  out- 
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townships.  Mr.  Holland,  referring  to  Chorlton-upon-Medlock,  stales 
that  "  the  unpaved  streets  and  courts  are  not  cleansed  except  sometimefi 
by  the  inhabitants  themselves.  Many  of  them  are  dreadfully  dirty." 
Courts  and  alleys  are  rarely  swept  in  Manchester,  being:  placed  on  the 
cates^ory  of  streets  not  dedicated  to  the  public. 

33.  These  remarks  apply  only  to  the  state  of  Manchester  when  I 
first  undertook  its  examination ;  but  since  then  the  whole  system  has 
been  altered.  Arrangements  are  now  made  by  which  the  street- 
cleansing  machine  sweeps  the  streets  twice  as  often  as  formerly,  at  a 
diminished  cost  of  500/.  Much  attention  paid  to  the  ethciency  of  this 
machine  enables  me  to  state  with  confidence,  that  the  streets  of  Man- 
chester are  kept  much  more  cleanly  than  under  the  old  system  of  hand 
labour.  The  annual  expense  of  cleansing  in  Manchester  is  shown  in 
the  following  extract  from  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Nelson,  chairman  to  the 
Scavenging  Committee : — 

*'  The  annual  expense  of  cleansing  is  about  4700/.,  the  expense  of  water- 
ing is  600/.,  and  the  expense  of  collecting  dust  is  300/.,  making  a  total  coat 
of  about  5600/.  per  annum.  The  amount  of  money  received  last  year  for  re- 
fuse was  800/.    It  has  never  exceeded  that  sum  in  any  previous  year." 

34.  The  expense  of  scavenging:  in  the  town  of  Liverpool  is  4820/., 
(a  sum  which  probably  does  not  include  watering,)  and  the  number  of 
scavengers  employed  is  on  the  ave  rage  65.  It  is  slated,  in  the  evidence 
given  by  the  Scavenging  Committee,  that  all  the  streets  in  the  town 
(with  the  exception  of  a  few  private  streets  in  the  outskirts)  are  swept 
at  least  once  every  week.  Now  the  total  length  of  streets  is  stated  to 
be  95  miles,  which,  on  the  assumption  that  none  of  them  are  wider  than 
24  feet,  (the  smallest  size  allowed  by  the  Liverpool  Building  Act), 
would  yield  1,337,600  superficial  yards,  an  extent  which  could  not  be 
effectively  swej)t  by  the  65  Liverpool  scavengers,  according  to  the  above 
estimate  of  a  man's  work,  more  than  once  in  three  weeks.  This  may 
account  for  the  very  61thy  condition  of  the  streets  inhabited  by  the 
poorer  classes  in  Liverpool.  Mr.  Holme,  whose  evidence  on  the  state 
of  Liverpool  has  been  so  frequently  cited,  although  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  state  of  his  native  town,  has  not  discovered  that  the  streets 
are  regularly  swept  every  week  by  the  public  scavengers,  as  the  follow- 
ing statement  will  show  : — 

"  There  arc  scavengers  (generally  paupers)  employed  in  cleansing  the 
surface  of  the  streets.  The  parochial  autnorities  contract  with  parties  for 
the  removal  of  mud,  &c.  for  manure,  but  I  am  not  aware  that  there  are  fixed 
gangs  of  men  in  certain  districts,  for  I  believe  that  when  the  superintendent 
reports  upon  a  street,  it  is  ordered  to  be  cleansed.  On  this  point,  however* 
I  do  not  speak  with  certainty  ;  but,  generally  speaking,  the  streets  are  in  a 
filthy  condition  in  the  lower  and  northern  parts  of  the  town,  and  are,  at  cer- 
tain seasons,  especially  near  the  Ducks,  almost  impassable." 

It  was  my  decided  impression,  from  careful  examination  of  streets  in 
the  poorer  districts  of  Liverpool,  at  intervals  of  several  weeks,  that  the 
regulation  of  the  committee  as  to  their  cleansing  was  either  not  acted 
up  to,  or  was  very  inefficiently  executed ;  and  in  confirmation  of  the 
opinion  formed  from  the  appearance  of  the  streets,  I  quote  the  following 
passage  from  the  Report  by  Dr.  Duncan,  who,  himself  a  native  of 
Liverpool,  and  intimately  acquainted  with  its  localities,  has  drawn  the 
same  conclusion.     He  saya — 
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**  I  ought  to  bave  mentioned,  amonfc  ^P  ^^^  requiring  ifinedy  in  Lra^ 
pool,  the  inefficient  syitem  of  seaTenfnng  and  cleansing  in  the  ttreeti  inW 
bited  by  the  poorer  classes.  The  visits  of  the  scaTengers  to  these  bcalitiis 
are,  I  Tear,  like  angel's  visits  in  more  respects  than  one,  none  of  these  stredti 
being  visited  oftener  than  once  a-week,  and  much  longer  intervals  ftequently 
intervening." 

8b.  The  sum  of  4000/.  or  5000/.  expended  for  scavenging  in  each  of 
the  towns  now  named  may  seem  to  be  a  large  sum,  and  60  or  70 
scavengers  may  appear  to  be  a  Ifirge  number;  but  let  us  compare 
Liverpool  and  Manchester,  on  these  points^  with  the  smaller  and  less 
opulent  city  of  Edinburgh.  Mr.  Ramsay,  the  superintendent  of 
scavenging  (First  Rep.,  Vol.  II.  p.  391),  states, — 

**  All  the  streets  in  the  town  are  cleansed ;  in  fact,  I  may  say  the  whdb 
town  is  cleansed  e\'ery  day.  The  narrow  confined  closes  or  wynds  sit 
cleansed  several  times  in  each  day.  The  total  expense  of  the  cleaning  4*- 
partment  is  nearly  12,000/.;  but  the  sale  of  manure  decreases,  toagreit 
extent,  this  expense.  On  the  average  of  several  years  the  sale  of  manuit 
has  yielded  10,000/.  per  annum.  The  number  of  scavengers  vary  from  Itrl 
to  130,  according  to  the  season  of  the  )ear.  The  wages  which  they  nm\t 
are  12i.  per  week.    The  number  of  carts  employed  is  about  50  per  day.** 

These  carts  go  round  every  morning  through  the  whole  hounds; 
and  in  the  old  town  and  poorer  district  again  at  half-past  nine  in  the 
evening;  and  on  Saturday  night  over  the  whole  bounds.  In  Lifer- 
pool  and  Manchester,  only  about  24  carts  are  employed,  and  there  tie 
no  regulatitms  of  the  kind  alluded  to  in  the  case  of  Edinburgh. 

The  points  which  peculiarly  characterise  the  Edinburgh  practice  Vf 
the  acknowledgment  of  the  principle  tbat  each  portion  of  the  town  re- 
quires sweeping  once  every  day,  and  the  courts  and  alleys  inhabited  by 
the  poor  more  frequent  cleansing  than  the  richer  districts.  Ip  I^a* 
cashire,  the  courts  and  blind  alleys  are  not  supposed  to  come  under  the 
province  of  the  public  .scavenger,  and  are,  therefore,  left  ii^icleaQ^. 
We  are  also  struck  with  the  great  amount  received  for  manure  in 
Edinburgh,  compared  with  the  sums  received  fpr  it  in  Manchester  aq4 
Liverpool.  In  the  former  city,  the  refuse  obtained  by  frequent 
cleansing,  and  the  night  soil,  which  is  vested  as  police  property,  yieldi 
as  shown  above,  a  sum  which  comes  within  2000/.  of  the  expense  qT 
cleansing.  In  Liverpool,  the  price  obtained  for  manure  is  1150/.,  and 
in  Manchester  only  800/. ;  but  in  these  towns  the  night  soil  is  not 
considered  public  property. 

36.  The  following  table  will  exhibit,  in  a  reduced  form,  the  returns 
made  by  supenntendents  of  scavenging  in  various  towns : — 
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37.  The  above  table  exhibits  the  general  state  of  scavenging,  and 
illustrates  the  chief  evil  connected  with  the  present  system,  viz.,  of  con- 
sidering  that  courts,  alleys,  and  undedicated  streets  do  not  come  within 
the  province  of  the  public  scavenger.  These  are  the  very  localities  in 
which  tilth  most  abounds,  and  in  which  the  difficulty  of  removing 
refuse  is  most  felt ;  consequently  such  places  are  the  constant  seats  of 
disease,  as  I  shall  show  in  the  second  part  of  the  Report. 

38.  In  those  towns  in  which  scavenging  is  placed  under  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Surveyors  ot  Highways,  the  paviors  and  other  men  employed 
by  the  Board  also  work  us  scavengers,  when  they  are  not  engaged  in 
other  labour;  but  as  this  renders  scavenging  quite  uncertain,  the 
cleansing  of  towns,  such  as  Wig^n  and  Bury,  is  much  neglected.  Ifi 
other  towns  the  streets,  except  the  leading  public  thoroughfares,  are 
never  cleansed  more  than  once  in  the  week,  a  provision,  as  it  will  be 
seen,  wholly  inadequate  for  the  purposes  of  cleansing.  We  have 
already  seen  that  in  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  where  (here  is  little  traffic, 
and  therefore  less  necessity  for  cleansing,  the  streets  are  invariably 
swept  once  every  day.  This  is  aUo  the  case  in  many  other  towns  in 
Scotland. 

As  scavenging  is  a  most  important  subject  in  the  consideration  of 
the  sanatory  ])rovision  of  a  town,  1  subjoin  in  a  tabular  form  returna 
made  to  me  by  the  authorities  of  various  towns  in  Scotland,  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  by  comparison  the  low  stale  of  that  department  of 
police  in  Lancashire.  The  **  cleansing  department'*  of  police  in  Edin- 
burgh possesses  additional  duties  besides  those  of  scavenf^ing,  as  shown 
in  Mr.  Ramsay's  evidence.  If  the  few  hundred  pounds  expended  in 
those  other  duties  be  deducted  from  the  ex|)ense  of  scavenging,  the 
latter  will  approximate  more  nearly  to  the  amotint  obtained  by  the  sale 
of  manure.  In  several  of  the  towns,  it  will  beobserved,  that  the  sca- 
venging is  carried  on  at  an  actual  profit,  or  at  all  events  without  any 
expense  to  the  public,  the  contractors  agreeing  to  scavenge  every  part 
of  the  town  each  day  merely  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  the  manure. 
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These  returns,  which  have  been  confirmed  by  inquiries  io  oChrr 
towns  in  Scotland,  show  that  scavenging,  when  conducted  properly  and 
extensively,  may  be  carried  daily  to  every  part  of  a  town,  without  aay 
ultimate  expense,  or  perhaps  even  with  direct  profit.  The  frequeocj  of 
scavenging  is  found  materially  to  diminish  the  expenses  incident  upoi 
it,  as  has  been  shown  in  the  examination  ofMr.  Wkiitworth,  whose  im- 
portant evidence  prevents  the  necessity  of  enlarging  ou  this  subject.  Ii 
the  preservation  of  streets  and  roads,  frequent  scavenging  proves  a  poH- 
tive  and  direct  economy  of  public  money,  and  in  the  preveiitioo  of 
disease,  an  indirect,  though  no  less  certain,  saving  of  public  burdens. 


CESSPOOLS  AND  NECESSARIES. 

39.  The  infrequency  of  scavenging,  and  the  neglected  state  of  the 
courts  and  alleys,  has  given  rise  in  Lancashire  to  a  practice  unknown 
in  the  Metropolis,  \iz.,  the  forming  of  open  cesspools  dunghill«,  or 
*'  middens,"  as  they  are  termed,  as  places  of  deposit  for  refuse  from  all 
the  houses  in  the  court.  There  is  scarcely  a  court  in  any  of  the  towni 
without  a  large  open  cesspool,  into  which  all  night  soil,  ashes,  and 
other  refuse,  are  thrown. 

These  open  cesspools  are  also  very  generally  attached  to  the  back 
yards  of  dwelling-houses,  and  are  not  confined  exclusively  to  those 
inhabited  by  the  working  classes.  They  do  not  come  under  the  cogni- 
zance of  the  authorities  any  further  than  that  a  regulation  usually 
exists  to  prevent  the  removal  of  their  conieiits  during  the  day — a  regu- 
lation which  in  many  of  the  towns  it  is  impossible  to  enforce,  and  the 
consequence  of  which  is,  that  there  are  no  systematic  arrangements  for 
their  removal.  Tliis  circumstance  has  called  into  existence  in  the 
large  towns  a  wretched  set  of  men,  similar  in  habits  and  appearance  to 
the  chiffciniers  of  Paris.  Mr.  Moore,  the  vice-president  to  the  Agri- 
ciiltiinil  Society  of  Manchester,  has  examined  into  the  habits  of  these 
nien.  **  The  nightmen,"  .says  Mr.  Moore,  "are  very  filthy  in  their 
appearance  and  habits,  and,  being  often  assisted  in  their  labours  by  their 
families,  iheir  hou.ses  are  usually  most  crflTensive  and  wretched  abodes." 
Nightmen  are  paid  3*.  for  a  load  of  two  tons,  and  to  obtain  this  quan- 
tity, two  men,  with  some  assistance  from  their  families  or  from  the 
carters,  may  be  able  to  load  two  carts  from  3  a.m.  to  9  a.m.  :  they, 
therefore,  generally  frequent  those  places  where  most  manure  is  to  be 
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focured  with  the  least  labour,  neglecting  to  visit  districts  in  which 
nis  is  not  the  case.  But  the  inhabitants  of  districts  frequently  visited 
ly  these  reckless  men  complain  of  them  as  an  intolerable  nuisance, 
tir.  Rishton,  the  town  surveyor  of  Liverpool,  states  that  he  *' considers 
timself  called  upon  particularly  to  remark,  that  many  of  the  privies  are 
lamaged  and  reiidered  useless  by  the  nightmen  wilfully  breaking  up 
he  floors  and  seats  to  get  out  the  soil ;  they  will  pull  down  one  side 
f  the  bog-hole  that  their  work  may  be  done  with  more  ease.  In  this 
ray  they  cause  considerable  damage  to  property,  and  it  is  too  often 
;ft  in  the  same  state  for  a  considerable  time,  and  the  place  becomes  one 
pen  mass  of  filth  from  daily  accumulation."  Mr.  John  Wood,  another 
urveyor,  remarks  that  "  the  dilapidation  of  the  privies  is  caused  lu  a 
jeat  measure  by  the  recklessness  of  the  nightmen,  who,  finding  the 
sh-holes  small  and  confined,  will  sometimes  break  down  the  seals  or 
oors.  There  being  no  check  upon  them,  they  take  away  only  such 
f  the  soil  that  suits  them,  and  leave  the  rest  scattered  about  the  court, 
rhere  it  is  allowed  to  remain."  Dr.  Duncan  states  that  ^^  in  many 
iistances  the  inliabitants  of  front  houses  and  cellars  make  use  of  the 
onveniences  in  the  courts,  so  that  the  ash-pits  generally  become  full 

0  overflowing  lung  before  the  nightmen  make  their  appearance  to 
mpty  them.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  filth,  which  would  otherwise 
ind  its  way  into  these  receptacles,  is  deposited  in  the  corners  of  the 
ourt,  in  the  entries  or  back  passages  adjoining  it,  or  in  the  street  itself." 
?he  Health  Act  for  Liverpool  contains  a  clause  to  compel  occupiers  of 
ouses  to  cleanse  out  cesspools  at  14  days'  notice.  But  as  many  of 
hese  occupiers  are  only  weekly  tenants,  and  as  the  expense  of  cleansing 
n  ash-pit  and  privy  is  considerable,  they  rather  remove  from  the 
welling  than  bear  the  expense;  so  that  the  clause  is  quite  inope- 
ative. 

40.  Under  this  system  there  are,  of  course,  no  general  or  systematic 
egulations  for  cleansing  open  cesspools.  I  have  in  many  places  found 
[liddens  full  of  refuse  of  the  most  filthy  description,  which  had  been 
id  uncleansed  for  months.  In  those  districts  in  which  a  greater 
.arve.st  of  night-soil  tempts  the  frequent  visits  of  nightmen,  tlie  nui- 
ance  is  often  as  great,  as  Mr.  Holland  points  out  in  his  Report : — 

**  About  two-thirds  of  the  houses  in  this  township  have  separate  neces- 
mes,  with  middens,  which  do  not  generuUy  empty  into  the  public  drains, 
lie  (uxitents  being  carried  away  from  time  to  time  in  carts;  this  practice 
auses  in  many  parts  a  most  serious  nuisance.     The  number  of  necessaries 

1  a  back  street  is  sometimes  so  great,  that  one  or  other  constantly  requires 
mpiyin^,  and  the  back  street  is  scarcely  ever  clean.  Very  often  the  filth 
(  laid  in  the  front  si  net  (even  in  neglect  of  the  Police  Act,  clause  125),  not 
fYerwards  properly  cleansed  away,  and  the  smell  remains  till  the  next  heavy 
lin  removes  it." 

This  will  he  understood  more  fully  when  I  come  to  the  consideration 
f  the  structure  of  dwellings.  I  can  fully  confirm  Mr.  Holland's  state- 
lents  from  my  own  observation,  not  in  Chorlton  alone,  but  in  many 
ther  towns.  The  poor  find  an  excuse  fur  want  of  cleanliness  in  the 
eckless  conduct  of  nightmen  ;  for,  on  remonstrating  with  them  on  the 
ilocked-up  channels  before  their  houses,  and  the  generally  filthy  ap- 
•earance  of  the  court,  1  have  often  been  met  with  the  remark,  that  to 
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keep  them  otherwise  was  impo8sible»  subject  as  they  were  to  th^  vat^- 
tion  of  these  nightly  prowlers.  The  inhabitanls,  having  %  in^  of 
such  visitations,  often  positively  refuse  to  have  the  middens  empded 
until  the  nuisance  becomes  intolerable.  John  Andrews,  a  nigbtr 
collector  in  Ashton-uiider-Lyne,  states  that  **  the  necessaries  are  baW 
cleaned,  on  the  average,  once  in  every  three  or  four  months,  and  that 
many  families  positively  refuse  to  have  them  cleaned  oftener." 

These  general  features  respecting  night-soil  and  its  removal  119 
characteristic  of  every  large  town  in  Lancashire,  so  that  it  has  beei 
thoii(;ht  unnecessary  to  describe  each  in  detail.  I  shall  again  hin 
occasion  to  refer  to  this  deplorable  and,  unfortunately,  all  but  univeml 
custom  of  permitting  open  cesspools  in  crowded  districts.  It  has  been 
shown,  both  by  inquiries  in  rural  and  in  town  districts,  that  the  ycf 
sence  of  decomposing  refuse  is  productive  of  great  disease.  It  an 
scarcely,  therefore,  be  expected  that  other  than  the  most  serious  efl&cty 
must  follow  from  this  filthy  practice.  These,  however,  it  is  not  at  pff- 
sent  my  province  to  consider. 

41.  Few  houses,  except  those  belonging  to  the  higher  classes  of 
society,  are  supplied  with  water-closets,  the  tenements  for  the  labouring 
classes  having  necessaries  attached,  generally  in  communication  with 
the  open  cesspools  or  ^'  middens  '*  already  alluded  to.  The  great  value 
of  land  in  manufacturing  towns  has  occasioned  the  erection  of  manj 
buildings  without  necessaries  attached,  or  even  receptacles  in  which  to 
deposit  refuse.  Hence  it  is  very  frequent  to  find  large  courts  with  onlf 
one  necessary  common  to  all  the  inhabitants  residing  in  them,  ano^ 
very  frequently,  to  those  of  houses  in  the  street  adjacent.  Thus  it  i^ 
stated  by  Mr.  Neal,  superintendent  of  nuisance  inspectors  in  Man- 
chester, *'  that  in  many  densely  populated  parts  of  the  town  the  in- 
habitants (who  are  chiefly  of  the  poorest  class)  are  subjected  to  great 
inconvenience  for  want  of  necessaries.  From  a  report  m&de  by  the 
superintendent  in  January  last,  it  appeared  that  there  were  645  huiises 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Oldham-road  and  St.  GeorgeVroad,  with 
families  of  11  persons  on  an  average,  making  an  aggregate  of  7095 
persons,  having  only  33  petties  (necessaries)  for  their  convenience, 
which,  as  might  be  supposed,  are  generally  in  a  most  disgusting  and 
filthy  state."  The  Rev.  Mr.  Parkinson  and  Mr.  Langton,  in  an  exa- 
mination into  the  habits  of  the  poor  in  three  districts  of  Manchester, 
selected  as  affording  examples  of  well  and  ill  conditioned  localities, 
found  a  great  deficiency  in  the  number  of  privies.  In  a  district  of 
Newtown  and  Irktown  they  state  ''  that  there  are  very  few  privies 
throughout  the  neighbourhood,  three  or  four  streets  having  no  accom- 
modation of  that  kind  whatever."  Out  of  80  cases  examined  in  this 
district,  which  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  Irish,  57  were  without  access  to 
privies ;  the  remainder,  with  the  exception  of  7  cases,  had  access  to 
privies,  each  of  which  served  from  6  to  12  families.  In  a  locality  in 
Gartside,  out  of  80  cases  they  found  8  without  privies,  24  with  one 
privy  each,  and  the  remainder  with  access  to  privies  serving  from  two 
to  eight  families.  This  district  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  English  mi- 
dents,  but  is  not  of  recent  erection.  The  third  district  in  the  township 
of  Hulme,  being  of  modern  erection  and  in  an  open  airy  situation,  is 
much  better  circumstanced  in  this  respect.  Out  of  80  cases  reported, 
64  had  one  privy  for  eaAi  family,  14  had  access  to  priviev  aerviog  two 
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each,  aod  2  were  not  ascertained.*  A  ajmilar  inquiry  ini|ti- 
to  a  badly  conditioned  district  of  Salford  g^v^  siinilfir  resultf, 
i  by  Mr.  Broomhill  and  Mr.  Irving.     With  reference  to  privies, 

re  is  a  deplorable  want  in  these  c^nveoieneef ;  many  visit«d  ky  i|p 
dilapidated  as  to  be  utterly  unfit  for  the  purposes  intended,  and  ip 
lisgraceful  state  that  many  persons  never  ffo  to  the  ones  ne^rfat 
n  dwellin(j;s ;  in  most  cases  they  are  situated  in  thjB  cellar  under  a 
ir  house,  and,  being  rarely  emptied,  emit  such  offensive  smells  that 
»e  immediately  above  them  is  of^en  let  at  50  per  cent,  less  than  the 
'  contiguous.  Out  of  the  41  houses  reported,  only  2  have  privies 
I  to  them;  only  three  can  we  report  as  decent;  the  others  hipnlyin- 
nd  filthy ;  the  distance  varies  from  5  to  50  yards,  some  serving  fyt 
mmodation  of  9,  12,  18,  20,  and  even  30  families." 

LC  more  recently  erected  parts  of  what  is  popularly  termed  Man- 

,  necessMries  are  more  frequent,  though  not  attached  to  eaoh 

Mr.  Holland   states  that  '*  about  two-thirds  of  the  houses  in 

n  have  separate  necessaries,  with   middens  or  cesspools  at- 


i> 


liverpool  the  want  of  privies  is  very  great.  It  is  stated  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Town  Council  that  *'  a  large  proportion  of 
rts  are  wretchedly  off  in  this  respect;  some  have  no  privies  at 
nd  Mr.  Holme  mentions  that  *'  the  privies  of  houses  built  in 
are  in  almost  every  case  improperly  situated,  and  are  utterly 
nt  for  the  purposes  of  convenience,  much  less  of  decency. 
Uy,  a  court  containing  16  houses  will  have  two  single  privies 
accommodation  of  a  population  averaging  80  persons." 
n  inveslip:ation  instituted  at  the  order  of  the  Scavengers'  Conn- 
it  was  ascertained  that  in  26  streets  examined,  containing  ISOO 
Duses,  there  were  no  less  than  804,  or  two-thirds,  entirely  desti- 
yard,  privy,  or  ash-pit. 

ther  towns  in  Lancashire  the  same  want  prevails.  Thus,  in 
t,  an  enumeration  from  house  to  house  showed  the  state  of  cer- 
tricts  with  regard  to  privies  to  be  as  follows  :— 

l-street,  containing  33  houses  and  175  persons,  had  4  privies. 


Canal-street,  (I) 
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19 
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4 

Ciuial-street,  (2) 
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,  in  Hope-street, 
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Hope- street. 
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•w-Blreet, 
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20 
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•street, 
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10 

51 
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an's-square. 

♦» 

21 

137 

9 

3n' 8-yard, 

»» 

9 

55 

S 

Total  ...     179  1016  46 

jgfield-place,  Edmund-street,  Buckingham -street,  Clarence- 
Poplar-street,  Rhodes'-square,  School-street,  and  River-street, 

he  course  of  an  inveiti^tion  initituted  in  Manchevter  b^  a  Special  Bo^ 
h,  during  the  prevaleoce  of  cholera,  it  was  found  that  of  695i  hoosei  la- 
2221  (about  one-third)  were  without  phyief* 
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in  all  containinj^  142  houses  and  814  persona,  were  found  to  eoulain 
116  privies  in  good  order ;  a  creditable  contrast  to  the  above. 

In  Bolton  a  similar  enumeration  was  made  by  the  affent  to  the  Pro- 
vident Society,  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Birley,  the  agsre- 
gate  result  of  which  showed  that,  to  909  houses  and  314  celUn 
examined,  there  were  210  privies,  or  an  average  of  one  privy  to  from 
26  to  30  ])ersons.  Mr.  Coulthart  alludes  to  a  locality  in  Asbtoo,  in 
which  there  are  only  *'  two  necessaries  for  about  40  families ;  and  these 
two  in  such  a  disgusting  state  of  filthiness  that  it  is  impossible  foruf 
one  not  accustomed  to  the  effluvia  to  enter  the  passage  leadin*f  op  to 
them."  in  other  towns  in  Lancashire  similar  evils  prevail,  ahbt»g1i 
these  have  not  been  statistically  elicited. 

Cellar  dwellings  are  of  course  wholly  unprovided  with  necesnriesi 
so  that  their  population,  nearly  18,000  in  Manchester^  and  certaiDk 
not  less  in  Liverpool,  are  destitute  of  means  of  removing  night-Mil 
from  their  habitations.  The  result  of  this  is,  as  Mr.  Rishton  renrarb^ 
^'  that  the  occupiers  of  cellars,  having  no  convenience  conimou  to  their 
dwellings,  also  resort  to  the  necessaries  in  courts,  emptying  out  ibcir 
6Uh  and  dirt  in  the  passage  up  to  the  court,  and  causing  a  niobtdit' 
gusting  and  foul  nuisance  to  the  neighbourhood  generally." 

42.  But  the  mere  want  of  necessaries  is  not  the  only  evil  to  be  re- 
gretted. Those  which  exist  are  very  generally  filthy  in  the  extreme, 
as  there  are  no  regulations  for  a  systematic  cleansing  of  privies,  uaiea 
private  agreements  mude  by  the  neighbours  that  each  shall  clean  them 
in  rotation  be  eniitled  to  such  a  name.  The  privies,  frequently  withuut 
doors,  and  common  to  both  sexes,  must  outrage  modesty,  if  they  do 
not  lead  to  licentiousness.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  necessiries 
built  without  doors ;  the  excuse  given  for  this  deficiency  being  that  if 
these  were  attached,  they  would  be  broken  up  for  fire-wood — a  circum- 
stance \ihich  may  occasionally  happen  in  very  bsid  neighbourhoods, 
although  the  fear  is  much  magnified.*  The  bad  situation  of  neces- 
saries is  also  a  serious  evil.  I  have  in  many  instances  found  the  ordure 
permeating  through  the  walls  to  the  houses  adjacent,  as  described  bj 
Mr.  Holland  : — 

'*  I  have  known  instances  xi'here  the  wall  of  a  dwelling-house  haslieea 
constantly  wet  with  foetid  fluid,  which  has  filtered  through  from  a  midden, 
and  poisoned  the  air  with  its  intolerable  stench ;  and  thu  family  was  neivr 
free  from  sickness  during  the  six  months  they  endured  the  nuisance.  la- 
stances  in  which  fcetid  air  finds  its  way  into  the  next  dwelling-house  are  not 
unfrequent.  I  know  an  instance  (and  I  believe  there  are  many  such)^  wbero 
it  is  impossible  to  keep  food  without  its  being  tainted  for  even  a  single  night 
in  the  cunboanls  on  the  side  of  the  house  next  the  public  necessar}*,  and 
where  the  fwtor  is  offensively  perceptible  always,  and  oppressive  in  the 
morning  before  the  door  is  opened.  In  this  instance  the  woman  of  the  liouse 
tuld  me  she  had  never  been  well  since  she  came  to  it,  and  the  only  reaiOD 
she  gave  for  her  living  in  it  was»  the  house  was  6t/.  a-week  cheaper  than 
others  free  from  the  nuisance.  It  is  evident  thai  these  evils  would  be  \'ery 
considerably  diminished  by  lining  the  walls  of  all  the  necessaries,  which  are 
not  separated  from  houses,  with  nags  and  cement,  so  as  to  make  them  im- 
pervious either  to  air  or  liquid,  while  a  flue  should  be  erected  to  con\'ey  the 

*  In  the  group  of  cottafi^  figured  in  Mr.  Gluy*8  Re|)ort  on  Preston,  I  fuunil  all 
the  duora  taken  off  the  necesMirieM  and  used  as  kitchen  tables,  the  former  frwatiiif 
and  being  exposed  lo  the  window  of  th«  kitchen. 
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totid  gas  above  the  roo&  of  the  houses,  and  not  leave  it  to  be  dilAiaed 
imoDg  the  air  which  the  inhabitants  must  breathe.  But  to  remedy  the  evil 
Bffeetually,  water-closets  should  be  substituted  for  necessaries,  and  no  aocu- 
nnlation  of  excrement  allowed." 

The  surveyor  of  the  south  district  of  Liverpool  refers  to  this  circum- 
itance — 

**  lu  looking  through  the  courts,  the  surveyor  has  seen  many  cases,  where 
the  bogholes,  connected  with  the  property  of  one  landlord,  are  placed  directly 
igainst  the  walls  of  houses  belonging  to  another  proprietor,  and  occasion 
considerable  injury  from  the  improper  construction  before  alluded  to.  If 
the  owner  refuses  to  do  what  is  necessary  (which  it  is  much  to  be  feared  is 
too  often  the  case),  and  what  in  justice  he  ought  to  do,  the  injured  party  has 
no  redress  but  by  an  action  at  law;  the  great  expense  deters  him  from 
Meking  redress  by  that  means,  the  evil  still  remains,  and  the  tenants  ars 
the  sufferers  by  inhalin*;  the  noxious  vapours  of  an  impure  atmosphere  cir- 
mlatiug  through  their  dwellings,  and  carrying  disease  and  sickness  into  the 
boaom  of  their  iamilies." 

Mr.  Holme  and  other  witnesses  allude  to  the  same  evils.  Waters 
closets  exist  only  in  the  houses  of  the  higher  classes ;  for  the  economy 
of  removing  impurities  by  means  of  water  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
perceived,  either  by  the  public  authorities  or  by  water  companies, 
neither  of  which  bodies  have  offered  the  proper  facilities  for  the  appli- 
ntioB  of  this  principle  ;  the  advantages  of  it  will  be  adverted  to  in  the 
proper  place. 

NUISANCES. 

43.  Persons  accustomed  to  witness  filth  in  a  form  so  disagreeable 
cannot  be  expected  to  retain  habits  of  cleanliness,  or  where  they  have 
never  existed,  to  acquire  them.  The  difficulties  of  effectually  prose- 
cuting the  law  for  the  abatement  of  nuisances  prevents  the  repression 
of  eyen  more  glaring  instances  of  them  than  those  above  alluded  to. 
The  slatighter-houses  in  courts  are  not  interfered  with  by  the  inspectors 
of  public  nuisances,  for  the  following  reasons,  assigned  by  Mr.  Neal, 
the  Superintendent  Inspector  for  Manchester: — 

"  There  are  no  powers  in  the  Police  Acts  for  the  removal  of  slaughter- 
houses, and  the  mode  of  proceeding  would  be  by  indictment  at  the  Quarter 
Sessions  as  public  nuisances,  before  which  Court  any  such  indictment  would 
have  to  be  supported  by  the  evidence  of  the  public  passing  and  repassing 
along  the  highway  or  public  road  where  such  slaughter-house  is  situated. 
This  course  would  be  attended  with  considerable  expense,  and  it  has  been 
the  custom  generally  to  present  this  class  of  nuisances  at  the  Court  I^et, 
which  is  held  twice  a-year.*  Before  this  Court  it  has  been  found  ditficult  to 
support  the  presentment,  in  consequence  of  the  inhabitants  who  have  com- 
plained not  attending  to  give  evidence.  This  will  be  seen  by  the  fact  that  at 
the  Court  Leet  held  in  October,  1840,  fourteen  cases  of  public  nuisances 
were  dismissed  for  want  of  evidence ;  and  in  a  case  of  public  nuisance,  pre- 
sented at  the  Court  Leet,  held  in  September,  1842,  the  Chairman  made 
strict  inquiry  as  to  whether  or  not  the  smell  was  perceivable  on  the  public 
highway,  as  (he  said)  that  Court  had  only  power  to  interfere  in  such  cases  as 
were  proved  to  be  annoyances  to  the  public  generally,  and  that,  except 
where  existing  in  or  adjoining  to  public  thoroughfares,  the  nuisances  must 
be  remedied  by  action  on  the  part  of  the  parties  aggrieved." 

*  For  information  as  to  the  supprevaion  of  nuisaaces  by  a  Court  Leet,  aee  Mr* 
Conlthart's  Report,  App.  Fir»t  Report^  p.  71,  ef  aeq. 
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Hence,  if  these  slaughter-hoaseB  be  in  private  courts,  they  tie  per- 
mitted to  remain,  however  injurious  to  the  inhabitants,  and  in  wfailmr 
state  of  filth  they  mny  be  kept.  Thus  in  the  township  df  MaiiclKtier 
alone  there  are  77  slaughter- bouses,  (in  many  instances  six  or  eight 
butchers  killing  at  the  same  place.)  but  all  of  these  are  without  regob- 
tions.  In  Bolton,  for  example,  1  found  several  courts  in  which  the 
middens  attached  to  slaughler-houses  were  filled  with  the  offal  of  Ae 
slaughtered  animals,  and  had  not  been  cleansed  for,  at  least,  tvo 
months.  In  other  towns  I  have  found  slaughter-houses  below  dwellings 
houses,  the  smell  in  which  was  most  insufibrable,  and  in  many  of  these 
dwellings  the  inhabitants  looked  pale  and  sickly,  and  diarrhsa  fre- 
quently prevailed  although  absent  from  the  courts  contiguous.  Tet 
the  state  of  ihe  law  prevents  any  interference  with  the  manner  in  whieb 
slaughter-houses  are  conducted.  True  it  is,  that  aggrieved  fwiics 
may  indict  the  occupiers  of  the  premises,  but,  being  of  the  pomr 
class,  they  can  neither  afford  the  time  nor  the  money  to  pursue  nch 
indictment;  nor,  indeed,  are  they  aware  of  the  pernicious  eftct^ 
arising  from  the  presence  of  decomposing  refuse.  The  nncertaintj  of 
the  result  of  an  indictment,  moreover,  is  alone  sufficient  to  deter  eves 
those  who  have  both  the  means  and  the  inclination  to  suppress  these 
nuisances.  The  following  statement,  given  during  the  inquiry  iato  the 
state  of  Bristol,  to  Sir  H.  De  la  Beche  and  myself,  by  a  respeeisble 
shopkeeper,  whose  sleeping  apartments  and  sitting-rooms  look  oitri 
court,  in  which  a  slaughter-house  for  pigs  is  situated,  will  illuhtrateat 
the  same  time  the  evils  and  the  ignorance  of  the  bad  effects  produced. 

**  Have  you  resided  for  some  time  in  this  house  ? — Yes,  for  leteral 
years. 

**  What  occufiation  does  your  neighbour  pursue? — ^He  kills  pigs,  vfaichbv 
gets  over  from  Ireland.  Often  the  pigs,  in  coming  o\'er  in  the  packet,  die, 
and  I  have  seen  as  many  as  30  dead  pigs  at  a  time  brought  into  the  ysnl. 
They  are  tin  own  under  that  shed  there,  until  there  is  time  to  cut  thcDUp. 
and  hy  that  time,  I  have  seen  the  maggots  fairly  dropping  out  of  them. 
Then  they  are  cut  up,  and  I  believe  are  made  into  salt  bacon  or  sold  for  &»• 
sages.  The  en  rails  of  such  pigs  are  generally  too  far  gone  to  he  of  use,  and 
Ihuv  are  thrown  into  the  dunghill.  When  the  dunghill  is  stirred  up  to  be 
taken  away,  oh  !  sir,  the  smell  is  awful ;  we  are  forced  to  shut  our  windows 
and  doors,  and  stuff  pieces  of  cloth  into  the  key-holes  ;  but  all  this  doet  not 
keep  it  out.  The  entrails  of  the  live  pigs  killed  in  the  yard  are  boiled  tad 
sold,  and  give  out  a  very  bad  smell,  but  nothing  like  the  others. 

'*  Have  you  not  compluiiied  of  this  nuisance? — Yes,  we  ba\e,  but  we  vtre 
told  it  was  no  use  complaining,  for  doctors  agreed  that  these  smells  veie 
very  healthy.  Besides,  the  owner  of  the  yard  is  a  very  good  neighbour,  and 
tries  to  keep  things  as  clean  as  he  can,  but  his  occupation  beats  him 
in  that. 

"  Is  that  your  only  child  ? — Yes,  but  it  is  a  poor  sickly  thing  for  15  monthi 
old.  I  thought  at  one  time  these  smells  might  have  something  to  do  viih 
its  being  so  |>oorly,  but  that  can't  be  if  they  are  htallhy. 

*'  Is  your  wife  in  good  health  ? — She  is  troubled  witfi  bad  headaches  ron- 
stantly,  but  she  used  to  have  them  before  she  came  to  roc.'' 

Similar  injury  to  property  and  to  health  frequently  arises  from  the 
escape  of  putrid  emanations  of  sewers;  the  aggrieved  parties  have  no 
summary  means  of  obtainini;  redress,  except  in  those  towns  which  hare 
local  Acts  containing  clauses  for  \\\e  removal  of  nuisances  of  this  kiad. 
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The  fblioiHii|p  Btatettient  of  Mr.  Brown,  a  collector  of  cottage  rents  in 
lih,  affords  aii  illustration  of  the  evil  alluded  to. 


'*  I  collect  the  rents  from  the  cottages  in  Queen-street  Court,  about  10 
bouses.  There  is  a  grating  connected  with  a  sewer  which  runs  under  the 
eourt  at  a  right  angle  to  the  front  of  the  houses.  The  smell  of  gas  water  is 
Very  bad;  and  occasionally,  when  they  '  let  off'  at  the  gas-works  (at  Hor- 
rbcks't)  the  smell  is  unbearable.  There  were  two  persons  in  fef>er  in  the 
court,  and  Mr.  Haldane,  the  medioal  roan,  said,  if  they  did  not  leaVe,  it 
would  kill  them  in  time.  The  gold  thread  used  by  the  weavers  becomes 
black ;  and  the  silver  paid  to  me  for  rent  is  frequently  a  copper  colour.  I 
never  receive  silver  so  coloured  from  any  other  cottages.*' 

Pigsties,  an  intolerable  nuisance  in  crowded  towns,  come  under  this 
class  of  nuisance,  as  shown  in  the  examination  of  Mr.  Neal. 

"  In  a  district  named  Little  Ireland,  there  are  manv  pigsties  in  a  very 
offensive  state.  In  a  court  at  the  back  of  No.  1,  Nicholas-street,  there  are 
piga  kept,  and  an  open  gutter  runs  through  that  and  the  adjoining  court, 
until  it  meets  a  covered  sough ;  the  smell  in  these  courts  is  occasionally  in- 
luQerably  disgusting  (and  many  similar  instances  might  be  mentioned). 
Have  the  inspectors  power  to  report  on  such  nuisances?  arb  they  ignorant 
of  their  existence  ?  or  are  the  powers  existing  insufficient  to  remedy  the  evils? 
— ^We  are  fully  cognizant  of  the  exi.stence  of  the  nuisance  arising  from  pig- 
ities  in  Little  Ireland  and  other  places ;  but  the  powers  at  present  possessed 
are  insufficient  to  remedy  the  evils,  except  by  indicting  the  parties  at  the 
Quarter  Sessions,  or  presenting  them  at  the  court  leet.*' 

The  nuisance  arising  from  privies  without  doors,  and  in  a  filthy  state, 
overflowing  middens  and  the  like,  cannot  be  removed  without  the 
tedious  result  of  a  legal  process :  Mr.  Neal's  examination  thus  pro- 
ceeds : — 

"The  dunghills  (middens)  in  many  courts  are  in  an  extremely  filthv 
Atate ;  are  they  often  reported  upon  as  nuisances,  to  whom  arc  they  reported, 
md  how  are  the  evils  remedied  ?  Does  a  regular  and  systematic  inspection 
bf  such  courts  form  part  of  the  duty  of  the  inspectors,  or  do  they  allow  the 
nuisances  to  be  reported  by  the  inhabitants  themselves? — There  are  no 
|M>wers  in  the  local  Acts  for  compelling  the  removal  of  middons  in  courts  or 
other  confined  passages  ;  vacant  lands,  and  places  which  are  considered  as 
private  property,  the  owners  thereof  are  liable  to  be  indicted  by  the  parties 
aggrieved. 

•'  In  many  courts  (Lock-gates,  Connaught- courts,  &c.  may  be  specified) 
the  privies  are  in  a  disgusting  state  of  filth,  and  are  frequently  without  doors. 
In  (ihorlton  there  are  similar  instances.  Near  Old  (rarrat  Road  there  are 
two  privies,  one  below  the  other,  half  way  up,  and  on  the  outside  of  a  factory 
wall,  so  that  the  ordure  fulls  into  the  river  beneath,  in  the  sight  of  the  neigh- 
bouring streets.  Do  such  instances,  so  detrimental  to  the  morals,  habits  of 
cleanliness,  and  comfort  of  the  inhabitants,  not  come  under  the  cognizance 
of  the  inspector  of  nuisances? — Privies  left  without  doors  come  under  the 
head  of  public  nuisances,  for  the  suppression  of  which  there  is  no  summar}' 
power.'* 

Nuisances  even  of  a  more  serious  kind  exist ;  the  following  is  from 
the  evidence  of  the  Ins))ector  of  Nuisances  for  Rochdale : — 

"  There  is  a  pond  in  Barrack-field  in  an  offensive  state ;  the  open  drain  or 
gutter  running  before  the  house  is  also  very  offensive ;  have  you  ever 
thought  it  your  duty  to  report  upon  them? — Barrack-field  is  an  open  space 
of  land,  on  which  there  is  a  member  of  houses  and  streets  formed,  but  uiey 
are  neither  paved,  soughed,  or  drained.    I  have  often  ^ointftd  q^qX  \.\\«v& 
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things  to  the  owner  of  the  propertf,  as  well  as  made  a  report  to  the  Goa- 
missioners  of  Police ;  but  nothing  has  been  done  to  remove  the  eante  of  tkt 
complaint,  the  Commissioners  not  having  power  by  their  Act  to  compel  that 
things  to  be  done." 

The  ditch  and  stagrnant  pool  above  referred  to  are  most  injiiriontD 
the  health  of  the  inmates  of  the  houses.  Mr.  Spencer,  the  registnrof 
deaths,  states — that  the  mortality  is  excessive  in  this  locality,  and  thil 
epidemics  are  frequent.  The  inliabitants  were  extremely  desiroot  ts 
have  the  nuisance  removed,  and  improvements  made,  but  their  wisiwi 
and  efforts  are  vain.  A  woman  residing  in  one  of  the  cottages  stated, 
'*  I  and  my  neighbours  agree  to  clear  the  ditch  in  turns,  bat  wecanaot 
venture  to  do  it  more  than  once  in  the  week,  it  makes  us  so  deadlj 
sick."  These  evils,  serious  in  their  effects,  would  of  course  be  much 
mitigated  by  an  efficient  system  of  draiua^^e.  A  nuisance  of  codicdob 
occurrence — for  tlie  prevention  of  which  there  is  no  summary  powcr^ 
is  alluded  to  by  many  witnesses,  and  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  LaxtOBi 
an  architect  and  civil  engineer  in  Liverpool : — 

*'  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  large  plots  of  building-ground  exiiC 
where  water  and  refuse  are  allowed  to  accumulate  and  become  stagnant, ud 
cause  noxious  vapours  to  arise,  and  thus  counteract  the  otherwise  benefieiil 
result  which  open  spaces  might  produce,  when  left  for  ventilation.  ThaM 
grounds  are  indeed  public  nuisances,  for,  not  being  enclosed,  eveiy  one 
seems  to  think  he  may  do  as  he  likes  with  them,  and,  therefore,  without 
scruple,  discharges  therein  any  rubbish  or  refuse  he  may  be  desirous  of  dis- 
posing of,  and  so  diversifies  the  surface  and  contents  as  to  produce  a  nosK 
imposing  treat  for  the  optical  or  olfactory  organs.*' 

Another  class  of  nuisances,  for  which  there  is  partial  remedy  in  the 
Health  Act  for  Liverpool,  but  for  the  removal  of  which  summary 
powers  are  highly  necessary,  is  the  filthy  state  of  the  interior  of  houses. 
Asses,  hens,  an(l  pig^,  are  not  unfrequently  kept  in  dwellings,  and  I 
have  seen  them  even  in  the  sitting-rooms  of  the  poor.  Fever  is  indaoed 
by  the  filthy  state  of  the  interior  of  the  house,  and  being  communicated 
to  other  persons  in  the  vicinity,  becomes  an  extensive  source  of  general 
disease  and  misery.  One  house  is  depopulated  by  fever,  or  the  head  of 
the  family  being  cut  off,  the  remainder  remove :  new  tenants  enter  the 
infected  house  ;  they  also  becoming  victims,  make  way  for  more,  and 
thus  fever  becomes  extended  and  perpetuated,  because  the  authorities 
do  not  possess  the  powers  contained  in  the  Metropolitan  and  Liverpool 
Acts — powers,  however,  not  sufficiently  summary,  for  cleansing  the 
interiors  of  private  houses.  Mr.  Ramsay,  who  has  paid  much  attcntioo 
to  the  evils  arising  from  this  cause,  makes  the  following  striking  stite^ 
ment  as  an  example  of  these  evils : — 

"  On  the  fourth  or  filth  floor  of  a  house  within  a  short  distance  of  wberol 
now  am,  for  example,  the  whole  occupants  of  that  floor,  consisting  of  leTeial 
dwellings,  were  attacked  during  the  last  severe  visitation  of  fever  in  IHSS. 
and  the  whole  floor  repeatedly  cleared  by  the  inhabitants  being  sent  to  the 
infirmary.  A  fresh  set  of  tenants  were  no  sooner  inducted  than  the  diseife 
nfi^ain  broke  out,  and  again  the  floor  was  tenantless.  It  was  occupied  asd 
rc-uccupied  several  times  with  similar  results,  till  at  last  there  was  difiicultv 
in  finding  occupants  on  any  terms.  The  proprietor  lived  in  the  country,  ano, 
beyond  getting  his  rents,  took  little  interest  in  the  matter ;  but  on  being 
urged  to  get  the  whole  floor  thoroughly  lime- washed,  he  did  so,  and  ftver, 
till  within  the  last  month,  has  not  been  known  in  it  since.*' 
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Mr.  Ramsay  considers  that  it  wouUl  be  a  wise  expenditure  of  public 
money  to  lime- wash  every  year  all  tlie  houses  under  4/.  rental  wliich 
might  require  it:  the  number  he  estimates  at  three-fidhs,  and  the 
utmost  expense  for  the  whole  tenement  at  7d.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Birley, 
of  Bolton,  informs  me  that  the  average  expense,  deduced  from  the  ex- 
perienceof  the  Provident  Society  in  furnishing  materials  for  limewashing 
559  houses,  amounted  to  b^d.  per  dwelling.  The  examination  ^ 
hoases  in  Manchester  by  Dr.  Kay,  although  made  many  years  since, 
will  be  seen  by  this  collateral  evidence  to  be  applicable  to  the  present 
day.  It  is  most  desirable,  in  giving  powers  to  qualified  officers  to 
direct  the  cleansing  of  such  houses  as  they  think  may  require  purifica- 
tion, that  as  few  legal  difficulties  as  possible  should  be  put  in  the  way  of 
their  execution.  The  powers  in  the  Metropolitan  and  Liverpool  Acts 
are  not  sufficiently  summary,  and,  consequently,  are  nearly  inoperative. 

The  nuisances  now  alluded  to  are  of  such  a  nature  as  might  be 
safely  dealt  with  in  a  summary  manner,  but  others  affecting  public 
health,  such  as  obstructions  to  natural  drainage,  and  injurious  manu- 
factures, involve  private  interests  to  such  an  extent  that  hasty  inter- 
ference or  summary  power  might  be  objectionable.  Private  interests, 
however,  too  often  place  obstacles  in  the  way  of  public  improvement: 
the  following  instance  may  be  cited  as  an  example.  Opposite  to  the 
Manchester  Royal  Infirmary,  and  within  the  grounds  attached  to  it,  is 
situated  a  deep  excavation,  now  filled  with  water.  Formerly  erysipelas, 
in  an  aggravated  form,  nearly  allied  to  hospital  gangrene,  prevailed  to 
a  great  extent  amongst  the  patients  in  the  infirmary.  This  excited  the 
attention  of  the  medical  officers  of  that  institution,  who  instituted  an 
Inquiry  info  the  cause,  and  after  mature  deliberation,  recommended 
that  the  stagnant  pond  alluded  to  should  be  kept  constantly  filled  with 
water  to  be  renewed  at  stated  periods.  Since  the  introduction  of  this 
plan,  and  that  of  dry-rubbing  the  floors  of  the  building,  the  erysipelas 
has  much  abated,  but  has  not  yet  disappeared.  Tiie  pond  could  easily 
be  drained  and  filled  up;  but  in  this  case  the  lord  of  the  manor  and 
another  party  might  claim  the  ground,  and,  by  building  on  it,  encroach 
on  the  proper  space  round  the  infirmary. 

The  smoke  nuisance  might  be  cited  as  an  instance  of  the  opposition 
of  individual  interest  to  public  benefit ;  and  here  it  is  to  be  remarked 
that  they  who  occasion  the  nuisance  do  so  in  ignorance  of  the  benefits 
to  be  derived  to  themselves  from  a  consumption  of  smoke.  It  has  been 
clearly  demonstrated  by  every  well-conducted  experiment  on  smoke** 
burning,  that  there  is  a  saving  of  fuel  varying  from  5  to  20  per  cent, 
and  in  some  cases  even  more.  The  principal  objection  to  a  compulsory 
enactment  on  this  subject — "small  boiler-room" — is  erroneous  and 
unscientific;  and  the  still  more  frequently  repeated  objection  to  its 
introduction,  that  great  attention  is  required  on  the  part  of  firemen,  can 
have  no  weight  with  the  public,  who  are  exposed  to  enormous  pecuniary 
burdens,  and  without  doubt  also,  as  shown  by  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
Leigh,  to  much  disease,  by  the  continuance  of  the  nuisance.*     But  even 


*  The  pecuniary  annual  lots  to  the  community  in  Manchester  for  the  ezeett  of 
washing  rendered  necessary  by  its  smoke  is  above  00,000/. ;  for  it  has  been  found 
that  \d  weekly  per  head  of  the  population  forms  a  very  low  estimate  of  the  increased 
expense  when  contrasted  with  the  average  expense  of  washing  in  towns  free  from 
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could  the  latter  objection  be  for  a  moment  enterluned,  iU  Ttmoval 
would  be  made  easy  by  the  introducdon  of  some  such  system  as  that 
in  operation  on  certain  lines  of  railways,  viz.,  making  the  firemen 
responsible  to  their  employers  for  the  consumption  of  smoke,  ind  by 
piittinjr  them  upon  "piece-work,"  as  far  as  reg^ards  the  coal  itself, u 
as  to  afford  an  inducement  for  its  regulated  and  economical  consump- 
tion. 

STREETS  AND  BITES  OF  HOUSES. 

44.  Most  of  the  large  towns  in  Lancashire  have  rapidly  incictsed 
within  the  last  20  years,  and  the  value  of  land  for  manufaciuriDsr  pur- 
poses has  offered  many  inducements  to  the  buildor  to  co.Mstruct  slrects 
and  houses  so  as  to  obtain  the  greatest  return  for  the  land  u^ed  in  their 
formation.  Hence  narrow  streets,  blind  alleys,  and  courts,  ire  of 
frequent  occurrence  in  all  large  towns  in  this  county,  although  they  do 
not  differ  in  any  marked  degree  from  similar  localities  in  other  tovns 
of  England;  but  they  are  more  numerous.  Great  improvemfmw in 
this  respect,  however,  have  been  eflected  in  some  of  the  Lancashire 
towns  within  the  last  10  years. 

These  evils  have  been  experienced  to  a  great  extent  in  Liverpool. 
Mr.  Holme  states,  with  reference  to  that  town*- 

"  That  the  soil  is  subdivided  into  a  multitude  of  holdinj^s ;  and  a  man  rani 
a  new  street,  generally  as  narrow  as  he  possibly  can,  through  a  field,  not 
only  to  save  iho  greater  expense  of  soughing  and  paving,  which,  in  the  first 
iubtance,  falls  upon  himself,  but  also  that  he  may  have  a  greater  quantity  of 
land  to  dispone  of.  The  next  owner  continues  that  street,  if  it  suits  him.  but 
he  is  not  obliged  to  do  so ;  and  the  consequence  is,  the  growth  of  namHr 
thoroughfares,  the  erection  of  mean  edifices,  the  utter  nes(lect  of  P^P^ 
sewerage,  the  inattention  to  ventilation,  and  that  train  of  evils  whicb  is  so 
much  to  be  dcplore<l  is  the  natural  conseciuonce.'* 

The  melancholy  facts  elicited  by  the  eiamination  of  the  town  sur- 
veyors of  Liverpool  sliow  that  in  the  12  parochial  wards  of  thatiovn 
(that  is.  exclusive  of  the  four  extra-parochiul  wanis),  there  are  no  les« 
than  55,534  persons  living  in  courts,  some  of  which  are  of  the  roost 
objectionable  construction.  Out  of  1982  courts  examined  by  the  sur- 
veyors, only  478,  (^r  less  than  one-fourth,  were  tbund  to  be  open  ia  the 
front  und  bark,  so  as  to  admit  a  current  of  air  through  them.  Many 
courts  and  narrow  streets  were  run  up  in  Liverpool  previous  to  the 
operation  of  the  Health  Act,  with  the  express  intention  of  escaping  iu 
salutary  clauses  ;  und  even  since  this  Act  has  l>een  brought  into  apcra- 
tion,  means  have  been  found  to  evade  its  intentions,  as  shown  by  Mc- 
Aspinull,  who  states  that,  to  elude  the  clauses  enacting  a  width  of  1 3 
feet  for  courts,  this  width  is  kept  merely  at  the  entrance,  the  rows  ol 
houses  tlicu  going  up  in  wedge  shape,  and  branching  off  like  a  tree»so 
that  what  is  noiniually  a  court,  becomes  a  prolonged  street,  there  beirf 
no  regulation  as  to  its  depth.  The  spirit  of  the  Act  is  further  evaded 
by  running  up  houses  of  a  disproportionate  height  to  the  width  of  die 
courts.  The  evil  is  still  further  increased  by  a  most  objvciiooable 
power  given  hy  the  Act  of  reducing  the  width  of  the  entrance  by  the 

sinuke.  By  iatroiiiicintr  into  tbe  calculation  the  excessive  expeoM  of  rcae«ei! 
IMiDtiU)^  and  whitewabhing,  it  upin-arj*,  by  very  low  estimatvi,  that  tha  aiiau*! 
moucy  U)M  to  MaDchetter  by  its  imoke  i»  Houhfe  the  amount  of  its  poor-ratet. 
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rectioo  nf  ash-pits  and  privies ;  so  that  the  air,  entering  ))y  Its  only 
nlet,  has  to  pass  over  these,  and  take  up  putrid  emanatipns  before  it 
eaches  the  court  itself.  Fortunately  the  Health  Committee  perceive 
he  {creat  evil  of  this  power,  iiiid  have,  as  much  as  possible,  prevented 
t  being  carried  into  effect.  The  courts  in  Liverpool  and  in  other 
owns  are,  of  course,  very  ineflliciently  ventilated,  and,  from  their  open 
cesspools,  possess  an  atmosphere  far  from  salubrious.  The  houses  on 
»ach  side  of  a  court  are  frequently  built  back  to  back,  so  thut  the  court, 
already  insufficiently  ventilated,  is  made  up  of  houses  still  worse  in  this 
respect;  for  few  will  be  inclined  to  sub^^cribe  to  the  opinion  of  the 
Health  Committee  of  the  Town  Council  that  this  form  does  not  prevent 
efficient  ventilation,  *'  as  each  room  has  three  openings,  viz.^  a  door,  a 
window,  and  a  chimney."  'Jliis  might  be  sufficient  when  the  houses 
sxist  in  ventilated  situations ;  but  with  nothing  but  the  already  vitiated 
itmosphere  of  a  court  containing  open  cesspools  to  aid  in  the  ventila- 
tion, back-to-back  houses  cannot  be  considered  dwellings  of  proper 
M)nstru(tion. 

In  Manchester  no  statistical  enumeration  of  the  number  of  courts 
has  been  made,  so  far  as  I  qlui  aware.  Certainly  they  are  less  numerous 
than  in  Liverpool;  but  in  their  construction  not  much  superior  to  those 
in  the  latter  town,  for  the  same  wantof  ventilation,  and  the  same  sources 
of  poisonous  matter  in  the  open  cesspools  or  ash-pits,  characterise  bpth 
towns.  But  tliere  are  many  streets  in  Manchester,  Salford,  and  their 
out-townships,  which,  although  called  streets,  are,  in  fact,  mere  courts, 
being  of  small  dimensions,  and  closed  ut  one  end.  Neither  in  Liver- 
pool nor  in  Manchester  is  there  power  in  their  local  Acts  to  prevent 
streets  beinu;  closed  up  at  the  ends.  In  the  township  of  Chorlton, 
adjoining  Manchester,  one-eighth  of  the  inhabitants  live  in  streets  of 
this  description.  These  streets,  not  being  thoroughfares,  are  considered 
as  imdedicated  property,  and  on  this  account  are  not  cleansed  by  the 
public  scavenger.  They  are,  therefore,  generally  excessively  filthy,  snd, 
as  f  shall  have  occasion  to  show  in  the  second  part  of  the  report^ 
possess  a  mortality  considerably  greater  than  the  open  streets  of  the 
same  class  immediately  adjoining.  In  Manchester  the  local  Act 
(U  Geo.  IV.  c.  47,  s.  39)  states  that  no  street,  way,  lane,  court,  or 
square,  shall  be  less  than  24  feet  in  width ;  but  as  this  clause  has  only 
been  brought  into  operation  since  1830>  all  the  streets  built  before  that 
time  \%ere  subject  to  no  such  regulation.  It  will  be  observed  that  this 
minimum  width,  the  same  as  that  for  streets  at  Liverpool,  is  in  reality 
very  small  when  compared  with  other  towns.  In  Birmingham  the 
minimum  width  is  fixed  at  42  feet. 

In  other  large  towns  in  Lancashire  the  evils  of  narrow  streets  and 
courts  exist,  but  not  to  such  an  extent  as  in  Liverpool  and  Manchester. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Clay  statt-s,  with  regard  to  Preston,  that  *'in  the  bett^ 
parts  of  the  town  the  streets  are  sufficiently  wide,  varying  from  \%  to 
23  \ards.  In  the  inferior  districts  the  width  varies  from  II  and  12 
Yards  down  to  3  yards.  The  houses  are,  in  some  cases,  built  back  to 
Pfick ;  but  it  can  scarcely  be  said  that  any  streets  are  laid  out  OD  such  a 
plan,  Dock-street  and  Queea-street  excepted,  the  latter  of  which  con- 
tains about  530  inhabitants."  The  absence  of  a  Building  Act  in 
Prehtou  has  been  severely  felt;  houses  in  the  out-districts  have  sprang 
up,  lair  in  their  aspect,  but  most  defective  in  their  coostruciion— ^ui 
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instance  of  which  is  given  in  the  drawing  of  cottages  attached  to  the 
Report  on  Preston. 

The  sites  of  houses  in  Ashton-under-Lyne  are  more  faTonrable  tbi 
in  roost  of  the  towns  which  I  have  visited.  The  streets  in  the  aevlj 
laid  out  part  of  the  town  are  wide  and  regular,  chiefly  owing  to  tk 
judicious  reg^ilations  of  Lord  Stamford,  to  whom  moR  of  the  property 
in  that  town  belongs.  The  streets  in  the  old  part  of  the  town  «c 
narrow  and  confined,  and  the  number  of  inhabitants  living  in  them  it 
computed  by  Mr.  Coulthart  to  be  one-eighth  of  the  whole  popabtioa. 
There  are  few  courts  in  Ashton  ;  and  the  few  which  do  exist  are  moif 
favourably  constructed  with  regard  to  ventilation  than  those  in  Liinr- 
pool  and  Manchester.  There  is  no  local  Act  to  prevent  the  eredioo  of 
narrow  streets ;  but  the  lord  of  the  manor  inserts  clauses  in  his  leasa 
to  that  effect. 

The  sites  of  houses  in  Rochdale  are  naturally  good  ;  but  owiofc  to 
the  defective  state  of  drainage  are  very  generally  unhealthy.  l*hae 
are  some  courts  unfavourable  to  ventilation ;  and  the  irregularity  in  the 
erection  of  the  buildins^  for  the  poorer  classes,  and  the  frequency  of 
back-to-back  houses,  increases  this  evil.  The  Act  for  Rochdale  ooo- 
tains  the  usual  defects  found  in  local  Acts,  of  not  recognising  those 
streets  through  which  there  is  no  right  of  way. 

To  Wigan  the  same  remarks  apply  as  to  Rochdale,  the  bad  drains^ 
renderiug  the  sites  of  houses  unhealthy.  There  is  a  considerable 
number  of  narrow  streets  and  courts  in  Wigan,  which  is  governed  ooly 
by  the  Municipal  and  Highway  Acts,  and  therefore  possesses  no  powers 
for  the  regulation  of  buildings:  they  are  consequently  erected  with 
the  utmost  irregularity ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  the  late  mayor,  Mr. 
Eckersley,  being  asked  to  describe  the  usual  manner  in  which  streets 
and  courts  are  laid  down,  confesses  that  "  ii  is  impossible  to  describe 
the  varieties  in  the  modes  of  building." 

Great  Bolton  labours  under  the  disadvantage  of  being  governed  by 
a  defective  Act,  which  does  not  contain  any  efficient  provisions  for 
regulating  buildings  or  other  structural  arrangements  in  the  town;  auL 
in  addition  to  this,  the  extreme  want  of  system  in  the  regulations  for 
the  sewerage  and  cleansing  of  the  town  renders  the  sites  of  houses 
extremely  unhealthy.  The  adjoining  district  of  Lattle  Bolton  is  a 
striking  contrast  in  these  respects. 

The  town  of  Bury,  possessing  *'  no  more  municipal  organixation 
than  that  of  a  rural  village,"  has  sprung  up  suddenly  into  a  large  aod 
important  town,  with  all  the  evils  attendant  upon  the  want  of  regula- 
tions in  the  erection  of  houses.  It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising  tbtt 
many  of  the  evils  alluded  to  in  the  case  of  Bolton  are  also  found  in  a 
town  possessing  still  smaller  powers.  Mr.  Harper,  the  Superintendent- 
Registrar  for  Bury,  describes  these  evils  in  the  following  portion  of 
evidence : — 

'*  Many  of  the  streets  are  wide  and  well  laid  out,  but  a  large  proportion  of 
the  houses  of  the  operative  classes  are  built  in  courts  and  alleys,  some  of 
them  close  and  confined,  and  closed  at  the  end.  Many  have  a  covered  eotiy 
leading  into  the  main  street  In  Doctor's- lane,  Peel-street,  and  a  street  or 
alley  near  Barn  Brook,  a  number  of  houses  are  built  baek  to  back.  It  it 
diffieuU  to  ascertain  the  exact  number  of  houses  built  back  to  back ;  but  I 
oontulted  a  very  competent  person,  and  he  estimated  the  number  witkia 
toe  borough  at  between  400  and  &oo.*^ 
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DWELLINGS  OF  THE  POOR. 

45.  The  cellar  habitations  in  Lancashire  are  generally  dismal 
mbodes,  badly  liirhted  and  worse  ventilated.  Many  of  them  were  ori- 
I^Bally  designed  for  weaving-shops,  and  were  selected  for  this  purpose 
on  acoount  of  tfieir  dampness.  As  hand-loom  weaving  became  neg« 
lected,  the  cellars,  no  long  useful  as  weavin<2;-shops,  were  converted  into 
Jiabitations  for  labourers  and  operatives  in  factories.  The  dampness, 
which  had  rendered  them  useful  for  weaving,  was  very  detrimental  as 
places  of  residence ;  but  the  habit  of  living  in  cellars  being  thus  ac- 
c|uired  by  part  of  the  factory  population,  the  evil  has  gradually  in- 
creased, and  has  been  confirmed  by  the  increase  of  the  population, 
which  has  been  much  more  rapid  than  the  erection  of  houses  tor  its 
reception.  I  subjoin,  in  a  tabular  form,  the  number  of  cellars  and  their 
population  in  various  towns  in  Lancashire;  the  returns  (with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  return  for  Liverpool,  which  was  obtained  several  years 
•ince)  being  made  to  me  by  the  police  and  other  authorities  of  the 
towns  named : — 


Liverpool  •     .     •     . 
Manchester     •     •     . 
Pre»ton      •     •     •     . 

7,892 

4,443 

600 

Compated  Population. 
39,460* 
18,217 
2,460 

Wigan       •     .     •     . 
Bury     .     •     •     • 
Rochdale  •     •     • 

95 
150 
4»7 

276 

615 

1,747 

Bolton  .     •     •     • 

.     1,210 

4,961 

In  the  case  of  Mancliester  the  number  of  inhabitants  resident  in  the 
.cellars  was  ascertained  by  actual  enumeration,  and  found  to  be  on  an 
average  4*1  persons  to  each  cellar;  in  Rochdale  a  similur  enumera- 
tion gave  the  average  of  4*007.  The  number  of  beds  in  a  cellar  is 
disproportioned  to  the  number  of  inmates,  and  exhibits  a  state  of  over- 
crowding to  ^\hich  I  shall  again  refer.  Each  cellar  containing  4' 1 
persons  possesses  only  1}  bed,  or,  in  round  numbers,  the  profKirtion  of 
beds  to  persons  is  3 : 8 ;  but  there  are  many  cases  in  which  the  crowd- 
ing is  considerably  greater.  Thus,  in  the  examination  of  cellars  in 
Manchester,  kindly  undertaken  by  Captain  Willis,  there  were — 

1500  cases  in  which  3  persons  slept  in  the  same  boil. 

738  „  4  „ 

281  „  5  „ 

94  „  6  „ 

27  „  7  „ 

2  „  8  „ 

31  without  beds. 


*  So  many  contradidory  itatements  are  made  with  respect  to  the  cellar-population 
of  Liverpool  that  1  have  thtmght  it  be»t  to  adopt  the  return  given  in  evidence  to  the 
Select  Committee  of  the  Hou^e  of  Commons  on  the  Health  of  Towns.  Hie  sur- 
veyors to  the  corporation  state  that  the  cellar-population  amounts  to  20,000  ;  but 
they  are  certainly  in  some  error,  as  in  some  of  the  mo»t  densely  •peopled  wards  they 
ascribe  only  two  persons  to  each  cellar ;  and  Mr.  Aspinall,  the  Chairman  to  the 
i:utnmiitee,  appointed  under  the  Health  Act  to  carry  out  its  provisions,  states  that 
al)ove  23,000  persons  will  He  ezpelle«l  from  those  cellars  (only  the  worst-conditioned) 
which  are  rendered  illegal  for  dweUioga  by  the  Act ;  while  the  Committee  itself,  in 
the  evidence  pubUshed  in  the  Appendix,  describes  8700  cellars  as  comini;  undev  the 
operation  of  the  Act,— a  number  e^ual  to  a  population  of  upwards  of  35,000. 


;)S2  Cellars  in  Liverpool. 

These  cellars  are  ahnost  in  evtfry  ifasUince  undrained,  and  ufre- 
qiienily  badly  ventilated.  Out  of  5589  cellara  exatnined,  oceopiedind 
unoccupied,  in  498  cases  the  window-siisbes  did  not  open,  so  thsi  tk 
ventilation  entirely  depended  on  the  door  ;  in  some  of  the^f  esKii 
however,  a  second  window  existed  in  the  back  cellar.  Innaiiyia- 
stances  the  windows,  often  consistins:  of  a  single  pane,  are  so  sraili  u 
to  be  quite  insufficient  for  ventilation^  even  when  capable  of  being 
opened.  In  Rochdale,  during  the  enumeration,  for  which  I  am  indebted 
to  the  ready  assistunce  of  the  chief  constable  of  the  rural  police.,  ihert 
were  found  out  of  the  457  cellars  examined — 

42        containing        6     .     .     .     persons. 

17  <f  /•••  ,, 

II  ,,  8      .      •      .  ,, 

5  ,,  9,  10,  and  11       „ 

In  the  smaller  towns  of  Lancashire,  and  in  the  undrained  distriSt 
of  the  large  towns,  the  cellars  not  deriving  benefit  from  the  surtact 
drainage  are  frequently  in  a  state  which  renders  them  totally  nnfitf^ 
habitation.  Mr.  Holme,  of  Liverpool,  in  describing  the  state  of  cellars 
in  that  town,  alludes  to  this  circumstance: — 

*'The  melancholy  facts  elicited  by  previous  inquiries  clearly  show  that 
Liverpool  contains  a  multitude  of  inhabited  ceilara,  close  and  damp,  with  do 
dr<iin  nor  any  convenience,  and  these  pest-bouses. are  constantly  filled  viih 
fever.  Some  time  a^o  I  vi&ited  a  poor  woman  in.  distress,  the  wife  ol'a  la- 
bouring; man :  she  bud  been  confined  only  ixfew  days,^nd  herself  and  infant 
were  lying  on  straw  in  a  vault,  through  the  outer  cellar,  with  a  clay  floor 
impen'ious  to  water.  There  was  no  light  nor  ventilation  in  it,  and  The  air 
was  dreadful.  I  had  to  walk  on  bricks  across  the  floor  to  reach  her  bediide^ 
as  the  door  itself  was  flooded  with  stsgnant  water.  This  is  by  no  ineaas  aa 
extraordinary  case,  fori  have  witnessed  scenes  equally  wretclied;  aiiditia 
only  necessary  to  go  into  Crosby-street,  Freemason  s-row,  and  many  croii 
streets,  out  uf  Vauxhall-road.  to  find  hordes  of  poor  creatures  fiving  in 
cellars  which  are  almost  as  bad  and  offensive  as  charnel-houses.  In  Frte- 
maiionVrow  I  found,  about  two  years  ago,  a  court  of  houses,  the  floors  of 
which  were  below  the  public  street,  and  the  area  of  the  whole  court  wat  a 
floating  mass  of  putrified  animal  and  vegetable  matter,  so  dreadfully  offen- 
sive, that  I  was  obliged  to  make  a  precipitate  retreat.  Yet  the  whole  of  the 
houses  were  inhabited !" 

Dr.  Duncan,  referring  to  Liverpool,  and  Mr.  Holland  to  Chorlioii- 
on-Medlock,  describe  the  condition  of  cellars  in  terms  nearly  similar, 
and  I  have  frequently  observed  the  same  state  of  things  even  in  the 
smaller,  as  well  as  in  the  larger,  towns  of  Lancashire.  Thus,  in  Cli- 
theroe,  there  is  a  range  of  cellars,  one  or  two  of  them  occupied  as 
lodging-houses,  in  which  the  beds  are  raised  on  bricks,  to  keep  them 
out  of  contact  with  the  water«  which,  during  periods  of  much  rain, 
often  rises  above  a  foot  in  depth. 

The  inspectors  of  police  in  Manchester,  while  engaged  in  their 
examination  of  the  cellars  in  that  town,  found  numerous  instances  of  a 
similar  kind.    Thus,  Thomas  Heatly  says — 

**  I  found  the  cellars  in  general  very  damp,  and  many  of  them  quite  unSt 
for  the  residence  of  human  beings.  In  one  very  damp  cellar,  on  a  wretched 
bed,  I  found  three  persona  sick,  and  on  the  point  of  death.** 

Sub-Inspectors  Butcher,  Johnson,  andCohill  also  report  specially  on 
aimilar  instances.     In  very  many  cases  I  have  tbuud  that  the  siel 
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inhabitants  of  cellars  date  their  sickness,  and  subsequent  poverty  an^ 
distress,  from  the  period  at  whien  they  were  inc^uced  to  become  cellar 
ifccnfiants.  The  reliev!tt*r  offlc^r  of  the  Ghorltoti  Union  prives  evidence 
bri  thli  subject,  to  n^hich  t  may  draw  attention,  as  generally  appHeable 
to  Ihe  slate  of  cellars  in  this  counf  y : — 

'^  111  my  district,  which  comprises  the  whole  Union,  there  is  a  less 
erowded  populatioii  than  is  to  he  Ibund  in  Manchester.  The  front  property 
beings  oMupied  very  generally  hy  thosH  tradiniC  in  Manchester,  care  fau^ 
therefore,  b^n  taken  by  landlonls  to  erect  such  small  property  as  shall  leMI 
prejudice  their  more  valuable.  The  most  unhealthy  dwelling  are  to  be  found 
at  the  back  of  those  streets  in  which  the  petty  shopkeepers  carry  on  their 
trade ;  and,  for  the  most  part,  cellars  in  such  places  are  very  damp,  and  un^ 
wholesome  for  dwellintrs,  each  rotv  havinn^  at  one  or  both  ^nds  a  privy  which 
(generally  soaks  throut^h  the  cellar  under  it.  The  courts,  having  small 
fh)ntage,  are  very  disgustingly  situated,  the  privies  being  a  part  of  the  back 
premises,  immediately  facing  the  doors  of  the  court  dweUinirs  ;  to  thitt  in 
sommer,  or  at  other  times  when  air  is  let  in,  admission  is  given  to  the 
flflluvia,  arising?  from  meanly  constructed,  ofibnsively  daubed,  and  doorlesg 
privies.  In  cellars,  there  are  persons  and  fiitnilies  living  in  comparative 
comfort,  but  more  generally  in  a  state  revolting  to  humanity;  for  tne  moti 
part,  cellar  inhabitants  are  brought  down  to  them,  either  by  misfortune  or 
improvident  habits.  In  obtaining  the  history  of  such  families,  I  found  in  tf 
great  majority  of  case««,  that  they  have  been  occupiers  of  iiouses,  and  hant 
Unwillingly  sought  shelter  there^  hating  an  abridged  income,  and  the  ^reck 
of  some  furniture  saved  from  an  execution  for  rent  or  other  debt. 

*'  There  is  one  fact  (which,  by  the  way,  increases  the  rent),  to  which  som^ 
impcttanre  may  be  attached,  that  the  inhabitants  of  all  cellars  deem  it  es- 
sential to  have  a  fire  throughout  the  entire  night  as  well  as  during  the  day. 
I  imagine  that  the  greatest  privation  to  cellar  occupants  is  the  want  df  firing; 
aiid,  when  this  cannot  he  obtained,  the  damp  itir,  overpowering  to  the  consti- 
tution, added  to  the  scantiness  of  bed-covering,  brings  on  a  variety  of  di^ 
eases.  In  regard  to  the  poor  under  my  visiting  charge,  I  ftnd  they  do  not 
enjoy  regiilar  good  health  when  residing  in  damp  cellars ;  it  is,  therefore,  mv 
practice  to  report  such  cases  to  the  guardians  of  the  Union,  and  hithertd  i 
nave  been  instructed  to  order  and  arrange  for  rerboval.** 

The  latter  fact  he  states  to  be  the  reason  why  so  little  sickness  pre- 
vails in  families  chargeable  to  the  Chorlton  Union. 

Although  there  are  very  many  instances  (perhaps  the  majority  ar^ 
such)  in  which  cellar  dwelling^  are  unfit  for  residence,  there  are  also 
cases  (when  they  are  situated  above  the  drainage,  and  possess  open 
areas  and  means  of  ventilation)  of  commodious  dwellings  which  could 
not  be  pronounced  unhealthy,  and  are  even  preferred  to  more  conv6r 
uient  and  cheaper  residences  on  account  of  their  independent  entrance* 

There  is  only  one  town  in  Lancashire,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  whick 
possesses  power  hy  its  local  Act  to  diminish  the  number  of  cellar 
dwellings.  The  town  referred  to  is  Liverpool,  which,  by  the  Health  of 
Tawn  Act  (Clause  H),  is  empowered  to  prevent  a  certain  class  uf 
cellars  being  let  as  dwellings.  The  Act  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
drawn  up  with  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  difficulties  opposed  to  its 
due  execution.  This  will  be  seen  by  the  following  extract  from  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  Aspinall,  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  Towo 
Council,  appointed  under  the  Act  to  carry  into  execution  its  provisions. 
The  11th  Clause  of  the  Act  enacts  that,  after  the  1st  of  July,  1844,  a^l 
cellars  not  being  7  feet  high,  and  not  possessing  a  certain  size  of  at«a.^ 
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window,  and  chimney,  and  not  havini^  attached  to  it  the  use  of  a  privy 
and  ash-pit,  shall  cease  to  be  occupied  as  dwellings. 

**  Have  you  focmed  any  estimate  of  the  number  of  persons  who  winbt 
removed  from  cellars  in  compliance  with  this  Act? — I  think  about  MM ff 
6000  in  courts.  I  should  say  that  almost  all  would  be  removed  in  comp&mc 
with  this  Act. 

'*  You  issued  a  notice  for  their  removal  ? — We  issued  a  notice  for  the  lit 
of  May  this  year.  There  was  a  notice  given  that  lliey  were  all  to  ksve 
before  the  IstofMay.and  we  found  there  were  so  few  that  would  cmiy 
with  the  Act,  that  we  were  obliged  to  extend  it  to  the  1st  of  July.  Wbat 
we  are  to  do  with  those  poor  creatures  when  we  turn  them  out.  or  where  wf 
are  to  place  them  I  do  not  know.  We  find  it  very  difficult  to  remedj  the 
evil. 

'*  Have  the  public  authorities,  or  any  associations  of  private  persons,  nids 
arrangements  for  accommodating  so  large  a  number  of  persons  on  their  ic* 
moval  ? — Certainly  not. 

'^  Is  this  clause  of  the  Act  compulsory  ? — Yes. 

'*  So  that  if  you  do  not  obey  the  Act  you  may  be  prosecuted? — ^We  msjr, 
if  we  do  not  carry  out  the  Act.  A  great  number  of  those  cellars  are  under 
corporation  leases,  and  therefore  we  are  just  as  liable  to  be  prosecuted  ss  (ht 
landlord. 

*'  So  that,  in  fact,  you  are  bound  to  expel  23,000  persons  in  cellan  fnxs 
their  dwellings  on  a  given  day,  without  having  provided  means  of  aceoB- 
modation  for  them  ? — Certainly. 

'*  What  must  be  the  consequence  of  such  a  step? — I  am  not  aware.  I 
should  say  that  a  great  number  of  those  unfortunate  wretches  would  have  to 
be  provided  for  by  the  parish. 

^^  Many  would  go  into  houses? — Many  would  go  into  booses;  three  or 
four  or  five  families  would  go  into  a  house,  where  only  one  or  two  familief 
were  before. 

'*  Are  there  any  houses  of  the  poorer  sort  building  upon  speculation  for 
the  purpose  of  accommodating  those  persons?— Not  that  we  are  aware  of."* 

Owing  to  these  difficulties  the  Act  has  not  been  carried  into  strict 
operation.  Powers  have  been  assumed  by  the  town-council  to  giant 
periods  of  delay  for  the  vacation  of  the  cellar*,  a  book  being  kept  in 
which  the  periods  of  delay  are  registered.  The  a^^sumption  of  these 
powers,  though  not  strictly  legal,  has  been  found  very  beneficial ;  ami 
the  suppression  of  cellars,  although  proceeiHng  much  more  slowly  than 
contemplated  by  the  Act,  is  doubtless  carried  into  efllect  with  more 
security  against  the  evils  which  would  arise  from  overcrowding  the 
population. 

46.  The  crowded  condition  of  the  dwellings,  especially  the  cellar- 
dwellings  of  the  labouring  population,  is  an  evil,  which,  like  many 
other  evils  not  suppressed  in  their  origin,  has  become  so  associated 
with  their  habits  that  they  suflTer  from  it  even  when  not  compelled  to  do 
so  by  necessity.  I  know  numerous  instances  of  families  whose  united 
wages  amount  to  40*.  or  50f.  per  week,  yet  possessing  only  one  sleep- 
ing-room ;  so  that  the  grown-up  members  of  the  family,  male  and 
female,  sleep  together,  often  in  the  same  bed.  I  adduce  several  (not 
the  most  extreme)  instances  of  this  kind,  out  of  many  which  have  come 
under  my  observation,  with  a  view  to  show  the  nature  of  the  over- 
crowding  to  which  I  advert. 

Cass  I. — The  famity^  wh(/se  total  earnings  amount  to  2/.  2*.  per  iwa*. 
eomiet  qf  the  father  and  mother^  tcho  steep  in  one  bed;  a  married  torn  and 
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Alt  wife^  who  sleep  in  the  second  bed;  a  grown-up  daughter,  who  with  two 
boys  of  12  and  14  years  of  age,  sleep  together  in  a  bed  on  the  floor;  the 
whole  family  being  in  the  same  room. 

Cass  II. — H,  H.  earns  2«.  aday  as  a  labourer;  wcu  brought  up  as  afar^ 
mer^  and  had  property  to  the  amount  qf  2000/.,  u^ich  he  has  dissipated; 
has  a  wife  and  Jive  children^  the  eldest  of  whom  is  13  years  qf  age^  the 
youngest  Jive  years  ;  they  have  only  one  bed^  upon  which  the  parents  sleep, 
the  Mldren  sleeping  on  thejfoor  as  they  best  may. 

Casb  III. — D,  M,,  with  his  family,  make  30«.  per  week  ;  his  daughter^ 
with  a  basthrd  child  about  two  years  old,  a  son  about  16,  another  of  \*l, and 
a  daughter  of  lo  years  old,  making  with  his  wife  seven  in  all^  sleep  in  the 
same  room  with  two  beds. 

Cass  IV. — /.  S.  has  a  father  and  mother,  who  live  with  him  ;  he  and  his 
wife  sleep  in  one  bed ;  his  father  and  mother  in  another  ;  his  two  grown-up 
sisters  in  a  third ;  his  brot/ier,  a  lad  qf  19,  and  a  young  man  lodger,  *'  who 
is  courting  one  of  his  sisters,**  in  a  fourth  ;  all  tn  the  same  room,  J.  S, 
does  not  know,  or  mil  not  tell,  how  much  they  all  make,  but  thinks  it  **  a 
good  lot,*'  as  his  wife,  and  sisters  and  brother  are  at  factory,  himself  on  a 
print-ground,  and  his  father  a  labourer.^ 

The  above  cases  will  show  the  nature  of  the  overcrowding — often 
without  the  plea  of  necessity,  and  far  too  generally  prevalent.  Thus 
in  Preston,  out  of  442  dwellings  examined  in  unhealthy  localities,  and 
inhabited  at  the  time  of  the  inquiry  by  2400  persons  sleeping  in  852 
beds: — 

In  84  cases  4  persons  slept  in  the  same  bed.  ^ 

In  28       99      o  ««  n 

In  13     „    6 

In    3     „     7  „  „ 

In    1      ..8 


»»    **  >»  »t 


And,  in  addition,  a  family  of  8  on  bed-stocks,  covered  with  a  little 
straw.  During  the  severe  distress  in  1841  an  inquiry  was  instituted 
into  the  state  of  the  dwellings  of  the  poor  by  the  Provident  Society  of 
Bolton,  and  a  copy  of  the  returns  has  been  kindly  furnished  by  Mr. 
Brown,  the  intelligent  agent  of  that  society,  from  which  I  have  made 
the  following  abstract :  —  The  total  number  of  families  examined 
amounted  to  600,  consisting  of  2555  persons,  average  4T(]r  to  a  family. 
Of  these,  48  families,  consisting  of  194  persons,  were  wholly  without 
beds,  while  the  remaining  552  families,  containing  2361  persons,  were 
in  possession  of  903  beds,  or  1  bed  for  every  2^  persons.  Of  these 
903  beds  595  are  described  as  **  poor  and  dirty,"  99  as  **  poor  but 
clean,"  196  as  ^'good,"  and  13  are  undescribed. 

Similar  inquiries  have  been  made  in  other  towns  with  like  results,  of 
which  it  may  be  sufRcient  to  specify  those  in  Manchester  and  Liver- 
pool. In  Salford,  a  town  popularly  considered  as  part  of  Manchester, 
41  houses  of  the  labouring  class  were  indiscriminately  examined  by 
Messrs.  Brownhill  and  Irving,  and  found  to  contain  151  adults  capable 
of  work  (above  15  years),  and  130  children,  in  all  281  occupants,  who 
possessed  54  sleeping- rooms,  or  one  sleeping-room  for  every  5^^ 
persons,  and  94  beds,  or  1  bed  for  every  3  persons.     Mr.  Southam 

*  Mr.  Holland  gives  me  the  following  instance,  in  the  case  of  one  of  his  dinpentory 
patients : — D.  F.  w  a  widower  with  one  sleeping  apartment,  in  which  sleep  hit 
adult  son  and  daughter ;  the  latter  has  a  bastard  chiid|  which  she  affiliates  on  the 
isther,  he  upon  his  son,  and  the  aeighhourB  upon  both. 
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instituted  a  similar  inquiry  into  38  houses,  indiscriihiiiately  fikn  is 
Yorkshire  and  Stable  streets,  and  found  the  occupanis  (coosistiiiK  if 
109  adults  able  to  work,  and  53  children,  in  all  162,)  in  piiimsioDot 
44  ftleepiiigr-rooms,  (15  of  which  were  sitting  lis  well  at  sleeping  loonsj 
and  58  beds,  or  1  bed  to  2^^  persons.  Of  these  dS  beds  9  were  without 
8t(Tks,  and  had  only  a  sin£>le  covering  to  each,  3  merely  consisted  df 
the  k)eddinfi:,  27  had  stocks,  but  were  very  filthy  and  almost  desiitdtt 
oF  coverings.  In  Mr.  Langton's  and  Mr.  Parkinson's  examinatioD  of 
three  districts  in  Manchester,  selected  as  affording  specimens  of  good 
and  bnd  conditioned  districts,  the  following^  analysis  eshibils  the  accoai- 
moiiation  tor  slcepinsr:— 

In  the  ill-condiiinned  Uxiality,  74  families^  out  of  tlie  79  eiamined, 
potrsessed  only  1  sleeping-rootn  for  the  whole  family,  tlie  remtinra^ 
5  possessins:  2  sleening-rooms.  In  16  of  the  cases  3  persons  slept  ia 
the  same  bed,  in  1 1  cases  4,  and  iii  3  cases  5.  In  only  14  out  of  the 
79  cases  could  the  l)eds  or  beddin<r  in  this  district  be  pronounceii  v 
good,  in  4S  cases  they  were  bad,  and  the  remainder  were  only  tolerable 
or  uiidescril>ed.  In  the  district  selected  as  forming*  an  arerafrc  ei- 
ample  of  residences  of  artisans,  51  out  of  the  79  cases  examined  pos- 
sessed only  1  sleeping-room,  22  were  p<Rsess^d  of  2  sleeping-rooms, 
and  6  of  3.  Out  of  the  79  cases  in  Uiis  district  there  Were  13  cases  of 
beds  tor  3  persons,  10  cuses  of  beds  for  4  persons,  and  2  cases  of  beili 

*  for  5  persons  cnch ;  39  cases  were  described  in  which  the  bedding  wis 
good,  in  20  cases  it  was  tolerable,  in  9  bad,  and  in  11  undescribed. 
In  the  third  district,  selected  as  a  favourable  example  of  residences  for 
artifans,  must  of  the  houses  being  ot  recent  constrncliou.  18  out  ot  the 
79  families  possessed  only  1  sleeping-apartment,  the  remaining  61 
being  in  possession  of  2  sleeping-rooms  each,  tn  this  well-condit  naed 
district  also  we  find  only  10  cases  In  which  3  persons  slept  in  the  same 
bed,  only  2  for  4  persons,  and  1  for  5.  In  53  out  of  the  79  cases  the 
bedding  is  deEcribed  as  good,  and  only  in  6  cases  as  positively  bad. — 
Vide  8.  77. 

We  see  from  these  ca<>es,  as  far  as  they  go,  that,  even  in  average  and 
well-conditioned  districts,  the  custom  of  overcrowding  prevails,  but  that 
it  diminishes  according  to  the  character  of  the  dwellings  and  the  hiibiU 
of  the  occupants;  for  in  the  district  lust  described  there  are  few  Irish 
residents.  In  Liverpool  no  detailed  house-to-house  inquiry  has  been 
entered  into  ;  but  from  the  evidence  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Johns  tfie  same 
want  of  sleeping  nccommodation  exists  in  that  town.  The  evidence 
brought  forward  by  Dr.  Duncan  as  to  the  density  of  the  population 
offers,  however,  sufficient  proof  that  Liverpool  has  not  escaped  this 
great  evil  of  other  towns  in  Lancashire.  Dr.  Duncan  states  that  the 
density  of  the  population  of  Liverpool,  making  a  deduction  for  the 
space  occupied  by  the  Docks,  is  as  nearly  us  possible  10U,000  per 
square  mile;  and  that  '*  there  is  a  district  in  Liverpool,  containing 
12,000  inhabitants,  packed  together  in  the  proportion  of  657.963  to 
the  geographical  square  mile,  being  nearly  2J  times  the  maximum 
density  of  London,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Farr."* 


*  Mr.  Okill,  the  cleric  to  the  Health  Ciimmittee,  has  maae  uther  ealoulatioas,  by 
which  he  cuntiidcra  that  the  proportion  uf  iuhebitaot«  tu  the  square  mile  ie  67341) 
ijifeteiid  of  100,000  a«  stated  by  Dr.  Duucau  \  but  Mi.  OkiU  has  taken  f)r.  Eofiad'f 
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^he  number  of  itihabitants  fur  each  iDbabited  house  in  Liverpool 
ainouiiU  to  nearly  7  (exactly  to  6iVt)  !  ^^^*  although  this  number  is 
considerably  exceeded  in  many  ill-conditioned  dlKtricts  in  London,  the 
class  of  houses  in  the  two  towns  is  very  different.  The  number  of 
occupants  to  each  house  in  a  town  does  not  form  a  fair  critefioh  of  the 
tftate  of  overcrowding,  unless  the  size  of  the  houses  in  the  districts  com- 
pared is  nearly  alike,  tn  Liverpool  the  houses  inhabited  by  the 
working  classes  are  of  small  dimensions,  seldom  coiiraining  more 
than  three  small  rooms,  while  those  in  London  and  Bristol  are  con- 
siderably larger,  often  being  let  out  in  flats  to  ditferent  families. 

The  density  of  population  and  overcrowding  of  apartments,  to 
which  I  haive  alluded,  is  prejudicial  to  health  in  many  ways,  as  I  shall 
have  occasion  to  show  in  its  proper  pUce,  biit  it  is  still  more  objection- 
able on  the  ground  of  morality.  This  is  especially  seen  in  the  ludgiiig- 
houses  for  the  accommodation  of  the  poorer  classes. 

LODGlNd-HOUSES. 

47.  In  all  manufacturing  towns  the  fluctuating  demand  for  labour 
necessarily  causes  a  considerable  amount  of  miu:ration,  so  that  merito- 
rious artisans  are  frequently  obliged  to  leave  their  homes  to  seek  others 
of  temporary  duration.  Hence,  in  all  large  towns,  a  class  of  public 
lodging-houses  has  arisen,  which  have  become  not  only  the  resort  of  the 
travelling  artisan  and  his  family^  but  also  of  mendicants,  vagrants,  and 
too  often  of  abandoned  feniales.  lii  these  houses  several  beds  are 
placed  in  the  same  apartment,  in  which  lodgers  are  accommodated 
without  any  regard  to  difference  oi'  age  or  sex.  The  U6ual  charge  for 
accommodation  varies  from  2d.  to 3c?.  per  night;  thifi  sum  entitling  the 
payer  to  part  only  of  a  b^l,  and  it  depends  upon  chance  whether  the 
nelt  applicant  is  of  the  same  or  of  a  different  sex.  There  are  few 
lodging-houses  in  which  any  classification  o\'  lodgers  is  attetnpted  ;  the 
only  classification  ever  made  being  a  very  unsatisfactory  one,  and  it 
consists  in  placing  married  couples  and  unmarried  females  in  the  same 
apartment,  keeping  the  unmarried  mates  in  a  distinct  room.  This  is 
thought  by  the  keepers  o^  such  classified  lodging-houses  a  very  decent 
and  highly  becoming  arrangement,  and  they  iucrease  the  charge  for 
this  advance  towards  morality.  It  is  unnecessary  to  allude  to  the 
immense  moral  evils  which  must  arise  from  these  unregulated  lodging- 
hoases.  The  utter  neglect  ai  the  ordinary  decencies  of  li/e,  which  is 
occasioned  by  the  indiscriminate  intermixture  of  sexes  in  the  same 
sleeping  apartment,  blunts  all  feelings  of  modesty,  and  soon  undermines 
those  of  moi-ality.  I  will  not  dwell  upon  scenes  which  I  myself  have 
witnessed  on  entering  these  dens  during  the  night;  but  their  nature 
may  be  easily  conceived,  and  their  immoral  tendency  be  rendered  ob- 
vious, when  it  is  considered  that  the  lowest  mendfcants,  thieves,  and 
prostitutes,  make  these  houses  their  usual  abode,  and  with  these  aban- 

returo  of  2102  acres  as  the  iutal  area,  and  the  return  of  the  Census  Comniissiohen 
of  1560  acres  aw  the  builded  area,  whereas  ttie  latter  estimaticn,  more  recent  than 
that  of  l>r.  Kntield,  certainly  refers  to  the  total  and  not  to  the  liuilded  area.  Mr. 
Okill  also  conceives  Dr.  Duncan's  calculation  of  657,963  to  the  square  mile  to  l)e 
erroneous,  and  consideis  that  the  number  should  be  505,724  ;  but  it  is  obvious  that 
tKe  calculation  of  Dr.  Duncan  refers  to  the  geokrapbical  square  mile,  that  of  Mr. 
Okill  to  the  ordinary  mile. 
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doned  peraoas  Ihe  travelling  aitiun  and  his  family  are  thus  brau^lmlu 
close  coiituct.  I'hfse  tcsorlB  are  well  known  to  tbc  crimioal  police,' 
Biid  tlieir  evil  effecls  in  the  produclion  and  maintenance  of  crime  Inn 
alrea<1y  been  brDitjrlit  before  the  public  in  the  Constabulary  ReporL  I 
have  reduced  into  the  form  of  a  Table  the  statistics  of  691  lodgrng- 
houies  in  varinun  parti  ol'  Lancashire,  according  to  a  form  which  I 
transmilted  to  tlic  police  of  tbe  various  diairicls.  The  Table  uill  it'clf 
show,  witlioul  comment,  the  great  evila  both  lo  morals  and  in  pubHc 
heallh  incident  to  the  present  Rystcm  ;  and  yet  tbe  Table,  drawn  dji 
from  returns  furnished  by  tUe  police,  whom  cusiom  has  rendered  in^eii- 
sihle  lu  such  sccnftt,  does  not  exhibit  the  evils  witb  sufficient  forw,  u 
far  at  tea.'it  as  regards  health.  Thus  I  visited  many  of  the  hoiuti 
described  as  properly  ventilated,  not  one  of  which  I  would  have  in- 
cluded in  that  class;  and  (his  remark  applies  especiaKy  lo  Liverpori, 
which,  by  the  Tiible,  presents  ihe  most  I'avoumble  feature  as  rr«;anli 
health,  while  the  tesiimuny  of  medical  men  is  directly  opposed  lo  thj> 
representation.  With  this  exception,  referring  only  tu  a  matter  ol* 
opinion,  which  necessarily  varies  accnrding  to  Ilie  habiis  and  intelligeim 
of  the  ohserier,  I  believe  the  following  Table  exhibits  pretty  fairly  (he 
present  state  of  lodging-housea  in  Lancashire. 

T«BLH,  iihiniiag  Ibe  Stitb  of  Loikiiho-bouiei  id  csiiiuu  Ta*ai  of  LuiaihiEC- 
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•  Mr.  Prilchonl,  one  of 
an  inilftucii  in  the  t'olhinin 

•  lortgLiiB-hoiue  in m. 

tiliun.al  Ihiwull  be  ban  i< 
MiUQ  u  lay  wrwB  cuinui 
thriiu^h  Ihe  hole,  till  pcrlii 
of  thi*  ia  lu  i»ca[)B  ilelvctii 
0  aiiulher." 


itit,  however,  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  wretchedness  <^ 

le  iDB|xctnra  of  tbc  aid  boroiigh  of  LJnrpaal,  adduced 
l-ortiun  of  e\idebcB:— "There  ii  oae  n-noii  wbo  kfe]4 
rt  iliBt  ba>  thrre  huuhH  togelber,  and  in  difftnnt  {w 
■re  bolet  mailr,  ovri  wliich  Ibere  are  iliiln,  m  tb<(  » 


D  cftie  the  ]iu1iec  sboulit  cumE  in,  liy  ihe'u  eicapefium 


frhe 

inthc  publiahrd  poli_. , 

under  IJui  •uireillaaceof  tbe  paliec. 


of  Miincliei(er  will  be  round  lo  differ  from  Ihiit  conlaiDeil 
the  latlcr  refei  only  to  tha  lodgiag-hoiiM> 
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many  of  these  abodes,  consistin<^  of  back  cellars  without  light  or  means 
of  ▼entilation,  and  containing  sometimes  as  many  as  eight  or  ten  beds, 
filled  never  with  less  than  two  occupants  in  each,  frequently  with  three, 
and  occasionully  with  four.  Dr.  Duncan  thus  describes  several  lodging- 
houses  examined  hy  him : — 

''  The  cellars,  usually  the  double  cellars  I  have  described,  are  used  for  the 
same  purpose,  and  here  the  over-crowding  is  carried  still  further,  if  that  be 
possible,  and  is  certainly  even  more  prejudicial  to  the  health  of  the  inmates, 
from  the  still  more  defective  ventilation  of  these  dark  and  miserable  abodes. 
At  night  the  floor  of  these  cellars,  often  the  bare  earth,  is  covered  with  straw, 
and  there  the  lodgers,  all  who  can  afford  to  pay  a  penny  for  the  accommoda- 
tion, arrange  themselves,  as  best  they  may,  until  scarcely  a  single  available 
inch  of  space  is  left  unoccupied ;  and  in  this  way  as  many  as  30  human 
beings  or  more  are  sometimes  packed  together,  each  inhaling  the  poisoo 
which  his  neighbour  generates,  and  presenting  in  miniature  a  picture  of  the 
Black  Hole  or  Calcutta/ 

Even  when  the  means  of  ventilation  exist,  they  are  generally  un- 
available on  account  of  the  beds  being  occupied  during  the  day,  either 
by  those  who  are  sleeping  away  tlie  effects  of  the  previous  evening** 
debauch,  or  by  vagrants  resting  after  the  flEitigues  of  a  journey.  The 
room,  vitiated  by  occupants  during  the  day,  is  crowded  again  und  pol- 
luted at  night ;  and  the  insufferable  closeness  and  pestilential  atino* 
sphere,  which  is  generally  found  on  entering  these  dens  from  the  open 
air,  has  frequently  obliged  me  to  return,  without  further  examination,  to 
breathe  an  air  less  contaminated.  I  have  been  particular  in  my  in- 
quiries into  these  low  lodging-houses,  because  I  feel  convinced  that  there 
is  an  imperative  necessity  for  the  interference  of  the  Legislature  to  pro* 
tect  the  public  from  the  effects  both  of  crime  and  disease,  by  placing 
such  haunts  as  these  under  proper  inspection  and  control. 

The  low  state  of  physical  comfort  in  the  lodgring- houses,  the  mise- 
rable ventilation,  generally  insufficient  for  a  single  family,  and  utterly 
unfit  for  numerous  nightly  occupants,  render  the  inmates  particularly 
prone  to  contagious  diseases.  So  much  is  this  the  case,  that,  even  iu 
the  days  of  Dr.  Ferriar,  the  keepers  of  lodging-houses  were  aptly 
termed  by  him,  "  keepers  of  fever-beds ;"  and,  since  his  time,  many 
medical  men  in  Lancashire  have  endeavoured  to  draw  public  attention 
towards  them  as  the  nidus  of  numerous  diseases.  Dr.  Duncan,  re- 
ferring to  such  houses,  says,  *"*  Fevers  break  out  from  time  to  time,  and 
spcead  with  rapidity  among  the  inhabitants.  Nor  is  this  the  worst, 
for,  from  the  migrant  character  of  their  population,  these  dens  become 
foci,  which  radiate  infectioti  not  only  throughout  the  town,  but  to  other 
towns,  and  to  distant  parts  of  the  country.'' 

Dr.  Baron  Howard,  who  has  had  ample  opportunities  of  observation 
from  his  connexion  with  the  Manchester  fever-wards,  states,  that  he 
has  drawn  especial  attention  to  the  disgraceful  state  of  these  lodging- 
houses,  '*  because  I  consider  their  evils  of  a  most  serious  and  extensive 
nature,  and  I  feel  quite  satisfied  that  they  are  the  most  malignant  foci 
of  infectious  fevers  in  Manchester." 

Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at,  when  we  consider  the  utter  want  of 
cleanliness  prevalent  in  almost  all  of  them.  The  permanence  of  con- 
tagion is  justly  ascribed  by  Dr.  Howard  to  *^  the  beds  and  bedding 
being  seldom  washed  or  changed,  and  generally  being  in  the  most  filtbf 
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condition,  consisting  usually  of  those  porous  materials  ti«  wbieh  cm- 
tacrious  vapours  are  especially  liable  to  attach  theiDFelves.  The  dangir 
of  sleeping  on  them  may  be  well  conceived ;  for  even  if  a  bed  has  been 
occupied  by  a  fever- patient  who  has  died^  or  been  removed,  it  is  oAea 
immediately  used  by  fresh  loHirers  without  havinc;  undergone  any  puri* 
fication.'*  The  walls  are  never  while-washed  after  the  death  or  re- 
moval of  a  fever-patient,  nor  are  there  any  other  means  adopted  to 
arrest  the  progress  of  contagion.  It  is,  therefore,  not  surprising  thtt 
all  medical  witnesses  should  be  of  opinio^  that  they  form  ihe  fiid  of 
mali{(nant  disease.  On  examining  the  keepers  of  lodgincj^hoiises,  they 
admitted,  with  few  exceptions,  that  fever  had,  at  one  time  or  tiiotber, 
entered  their  housea,  and  some  more  honest  than  the  rest  coafcswi 
that  it  had  attacked  every  inmate;  but  ail  of  them,  f«*arfiil.  perhap*, 
that  I  had  some  direct  purpose  in  my  inquiries,  dated  the  event  several 
years  previous  to  the  conversation.  In  direct  contradiction  to  this,  I 
observed,  during  my  visits,  several  cases  of  fever,  though  certainly  not 
many,  in  one  room  containing  seven  beds,  each  occupied  by  i«o 
persons,  I  found  a  young  sailor  of  about  25  years  cif  age  anffering  from 
synochus.  His  sister,  a  girl  of  20,  occupied  tlie  sume  bed  ;  but  wtieiher 
the  {^\^T  spread  among  the  rest  of  the  inmates  I  never  ascertained.  Id 
another  house,  I  found  a  little  girl  suifering  from  scarlatina,  and  in  the 
the  same  bed  slept  her  father,  and,  as  the  keeper  of  the  house  nid, 
'*  any  ottier  lodger  that  might  come  ;  times  were  too  had  fur  poor  people 
to  be  particular/'  The  unfrequency  of  the  occurrence  of  these  cases 
observed  by  a  visitor,  arises  from  the  care  taken  by  the  keepers  of  the 
houses  to  prevent  such  a  discovery.  In  the  two  cases  I  have  cited,  I 
observed  that  there  was  some  anxiety  manifested  to  prevent  me  enteriiii; 
into  a  particular  apart ment«  and  this  induced  me  to  inquire  inio  the 
cause.  When  cases  of  fever  occur,  the  keepers  of  such  houses  are 
anxious  to  remove  the  fiatient  as  speedy  as  possibW  to  the  fever-ward,  to 
prevent  discovery.  But  the  concurrent  testimony  of  all  medical  men 
is  so  strong  on  this  point,  that  inde{:ieudeut  of  the  direct  observation  ot' 
such  cases,  it  would  be  impossible  to  doubt  that  they  are  the  cause  ot 
much  disease. 

The  same  aeneral  features  which  I  have  described  in  the  lodginsr- 
houses  of  Lancashire  characterize  similar  dwellings  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  and  even  in  Scotland.  Mr.  Ramsay,  the  superintendent  of  the 
cleansing  department  of  tfie  Ekiinburgh  police,  describes  the  inclging- 
houses  in  that  city  in  ternis  quite  applicable  to  those  in  Luncastiire: — 

"  Tho  crowtlod  and  filthy  btato  of  lodging-houses,  particularly  for  some 
time  before  and  afier  harvest,  the  nasty  state  of  their  beds,  frequently  octu- 
pied  by  ]>roinisouous  iniercnursie  of  the  sexes  in  poverty,  rags,  and  fllih. 
many  of  them  Inbouiin^  under  dangerous  anil  infec;ious  disease,  tiie  nigbtiv 
succession  admitted  to  the  same  apiirtn&cnts,  the  same  beds  and  tlie  same 
l>cd-cloth(?s,  with  their  wandering  and  unsettled  mode  of  life,  present  a  coa- 
diiion  of  thm^s  as  favourable  for  cui^cnderini;  and  diffusing  disease  as  it  is 
well  possil)le  to  conceive." 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

48.  The  crowded  lodging-houses  show,  in  a  strikiug  mauner,  die 
evil  effects  due  to  deheient  ventilation;  and  this  is  equally  obvious  iu 
public  schools,  in  which  the  most  ordinary  principles  of  ventUatioii  are 
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negle^t^-  -The  ^ebttecU  seem  to  h^ve  considered  it  anflici^nt  in  the 
erection  of  these  edifices  to  provide  a  certain  numt^er  q{  vyindows  and 
dgors^  without  .makinpf  any  arrangements  for  ventilation,  independent 
of  these.  Consequenth,  in  certain  states  of  the  weather,  when  venti- 
lation is  particularly  necessary,  the  windows  cannot  be  opened,  so  that 
the  scholars  are  exposed  to  all  the  evil  elTects  of  inhaling  a  vitiated  at- 
mosphere. Dr.  Fleming,  of  Manchester,  examined,  with  great  care, 
the  sphools  of  that  town.  His  report  on  that  subject  has  already  been 
printed  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Second  Report.  From  his  returns  | 
deduce  the  followinur  abstract : — 
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In  considering  this  melancholy  state  of  structural  arrangement  in 
our  public  schools,  it  is  necessary  to  understand  the  principles  on  which 
Dr.  FWinyig  has  proceeded  in  describing  the  state  of  ventilation : — 

^'  If  I  have  not  visited  all  the  public  schools  in  Manchester,  I  think  that 
upon  the  annexed  list  of  schools  whiiih  I  have  Fisited  will  be  found  a  great 
nomjority  of  those  most  numerously  attended.  Before  I  remark  upon  the 
ventilation  of  thef>c  school -rooms,  I  would  observe,  that  every  where  I  have 
found  the  greatest  solicitude  araont?  those  who  had  the  charge  of  tliem  in 
respect  to  ventilation.  During  the  intervals  of  absence  of  the  scholars,  win« 
dowf  are  widely  opened ;  and  I  doubt  not  that  the  school-rooms  aie  generally 
in  a  healthy  state  for  the  reception  of  the  scholars.  The  want  of  ventilation 
is  sufficiently  attested  by  the  very  ineffeetual  and  partial  efforts  which  have 
been  made  in  many  places  for  its  improvement.  My  report  upon  this  sub- 
ject is  founded  on  the  following  orinciples : — 

*'  That  no  room  in  which  huncireds  are  assembled  for  hours  together  can 
have  healthy  ventilation,  unless  there  be  a  constant  and  gradual  change  in 
its  atmosphere  proportionate  to  the  volume  of  air  deteriorated  by  respiration ; 
and  that  windows,  properly  so  called,  can  never  supply  such  a  change. 

^  I  have  gone  to  a  school-roona,  where  I  was  told  they  had  abundant  ven- 
tilation by  their  many  windows.  I  have  visited  that  school-room  at  three 
o'clock  on  the  Sunday  afternoon  when  crowded.  I  have  then  found  its  at- 
mosphere insufferable,  and  all  the  glass  in  the  windows  covered  with  c^n- 
d^nsed  vapour ;  and  on  asking  the  teachers,  *  Why  they  did  not  open  the 
windows  V  tliey  have  properly  replied, '  Bet^use  it  would  give  the  children 
tbcir  death  of  cold.' 

"  I  have  found  a  well  proportioned  dome  for  ventilation  in  a  ceiling  closed 
up  because  the  cold  air  rushed  in  so  yiolently.    The  proof  of  the  necessity 
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fbr  bettor  vsntiUtion  wu  ovettookvil.  u  klto  tha  prannaD  of  ft  flttor  pawp 
for  the  eatrmnc«  of  th«  air  required  to  pre^-ent  a  vacaum." 

The  examination  of  achoals  ia  other  loiraa  acd  diatricta  eomplctdj 
corroborates  the  unfavourubie  view  of  their  bad  atruclural  anangt' 
meats.  Tbe  following  table  of  ubooU  in  Preston,  which  is  drawu  op 
from  ihe  returns  furnished  lo  me  by  Mr.  Ewiiiga,  laapector  of  Ftc- 
lories,  and  Mr.  Harrison,  a  surgeon  la  that  town,  who  kindtj'  undertook 
the  examiitatioh  at  my  request,  will  afford  auRicieat  evidence  of  this 
fact 
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With  the  exception  of  Ihe  Wesleyan  school,  all  the  aebtxHs  are  de- 
Mribed  as  very  detective  in  privies  and  in  drainairr,  little  orno  nre  beiaf 
taken  to  prevent  putrid  emanations.  The  sites  of  the  sctwols  htK 
been  fixed  without  any  regard  to  the  health  of  the  acholsra ;  an  iostaaec 
of  which  is  seen  in  Christ  Church  School,  Bow>lane,  which  is  tbnsite' 
scribed  by  the  visilors  ; — 

"  It  is  situatsd  in  tbe  lowett  part  of  tbe  street,  which  slopM  &om  both  »• 
tremities  lo  the  position  of  tlie  building.  It  is  erected  over  one  of  tbe  pcia- 
eipol  sewers  of  the  town :  to  the  esst  there  is  a  fitctory,  to  the  west  a  Dumlw 
or  mud-traps,  where  all  the  solid  part  of  the  drainage  ia  preeerved ;  and  a 
little  beyond  there  are  several  meadows  flooded  from  the  diaio.  Tha  nan 
in  which  tbe  boys  are  r aught  is  considerably  below  tlie  level  of  the  adjoining 
street,  and  appears  to  be  very  damp :  the  children  look  pale  and  nnhaaltby, 
and  10  on  an  average  are  said  to  ba  abient  from  ilckneis.  The  late  mailH 
ascribed  hia  death  to  the  uuhealihineis  of  the  room." 

Many  of  (he  other  schools  are  equally  badly  situated  ;  some  areia 
Ihe  vicinily  of  pig-sties,  and  some  in  courts.  Even  in  those  schoob  in 
which  provision  is  made  fur  venlilalton  independent  of  the  doon  and 
windows,  the  most  gross  ignorance  is  frequently  manifested  as  to  its 
first  principles.  In  St.  Mary's  school,  while  there  is  a  gnod  arrang*- 
ment  for  ventilation  around  the  stove-pipe,  the  ventilator  ttimi  the  b<^' 
achool  passes  into  that  occupied  by  the  girls',  so  that  Ihej  are  obliged 
to  breathe  the  air  already  vttjate<l  by  the  school  beneath.  The  general 
■neana  for  ventilation  are  tboee   mipplied  by  the  wiodowi  antrdoorai 
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which  often  cannot  be  used  for  this  purpose  on  account  of  the  catarrhs 
and  rheumatisms  which  result.  The  average  cubic  space  in  which  each 
child  has  to  exist,  is  about  5*9  cubic  feet;  and  when  it  is  considered, 
that  nearly  double  this  amount  of  air  passes  throug^h  the  lungs  of  a 
child,  and  is  vitiated  every  hour,  it  cannot  be  considered  surprising  that 
the  inmates  of  public  schools  thus  deprived  of  an  adequate  supply  of 
fresh  air,  should  suffer  such  a  large  amount  of  sickness,  or  that  they 
should  exhibit  in  their  outward  appearance  the  signs  of  a  weakly  and 
puny  childhood.  It  is  quite  amazing  to  observe  the  difference  in  the 
appearance  of  children  attending  a  well- ventilated,  and  well-regulated 
school,  and  of  those  who  attend  schools  of  an  opposite  description, 
especially  such  as  are  usually  denominated  cottage  schools.  The  sana* 
tory  disadvantages  under  which  children  labour  in  most  of  our  schools, 
are  so  much  opposed  to  their  mental  progress,  that  nothing  would  be 
more  conducive  to  the  rapid  advance  of  education  than  attention  to 
structural  arrangements.  It  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon  thing,  on  « 
entering  public  schools,  to  observe  children  carried  out  in  a  fainting 
state,  and  the  visitor,  who  feels  the  contaminated  state  of  the  air  on 
entering  it  from  a  purer  atmosphere,  cannot  be  astonished  at  the  occur- 
rence. 

The  effects  upon  health  are  best  seen  on  those  scholars  who  are  also 
subject  to  (ieprcssiiig  physical  agencies  at  home.  This  will  be  seen  by 
Tables  in  the  second  part  of  this  Report.  The  first  part  of  these  Tables 
was  drawn  up  irom  Returns  furnished  to  me  by  Mr.  Mather,  the  trea- 
surer of  the  old  church  parochial  charity-school  in  Liver|K)ol,  who  states 
that  they  may  be  relied  u[>on,  on  account  of  the  care  which  is  taken  in 
these  schools  to  ascertain  the  true  cause  of  absence  of  each  scholar. 
When  such  cause  is  alleged  sickness,  the  musters  arc  instructed  to  visit 
the  child  and  ascertain  the  truth  of  the  statement,  which  is  then  entered 
into  a  book  kept  for  the  purpose.  This  Table  gives  the  very  interesting: 
result,  that  in  Moorfields  school,  27  per  cent,  of  all  the  scholars  who 
live  in  cellars  are  constantly  absent  from  ascertained  sickness,  while 
only  3iV  P^r  cent,  of  those  who  live  in  houses  are  absent  from  the  same 
cause.  In  St.  Matthias  school  16i\  per  cent,  of  cellar  occupants  are 
always  absent  from  sickness,  and  only  S^jf  of  those  who  live  in  houses. 
It  will  be  observed  by  the  Table  that  the  enormous  amount  of  70  per 
cent,  of  the  infants  living  in  cellars,  who  attend  the  Moorfields  infant- 
school,  are  always  absent  from  sickness.  This  illustrates  strikingly  the 
effect  of  vitiated  uir  on  those  already  depressed  by  other  ph)sical  causes 
of  disease :  for  the  school  in  which  this  terrible  extent  of  sickness 
occurs,  was,  when  I  visited  it,  an  attic  of  about  12  feet  square,  with  only 
one  window,  and  into  this  room  56  poor  children  were  crowded  :  they 
had  no  play-ground,  and  looked  pale,  sickly,  and  dispirited.  The 
Table  referred  to  is  full  of  instruction :  for  example,  we  find  that  the 
infants  in  St.  Matthias  school  have  less  sickness  thau  the  girls  and  boys 
in  the  same  building ;  and  the  reason  seems  to  be,  that  the  room  in 
whicli  the  former  are  taught  is  provided  with  ventilators,  independent 
of  the  windows ;  in  the  case  of  the  rooms  appropriated  to  the  two 
latter,  the  windows  cannot  be  opened  sufficiently  often,  on  account  of 
the  vapours  from  a  neighbouring  lime-kiln. 

Table  II.,  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Smith,  is  adduced  as  confirmatory  of  the 
one  already  alluded   to.      Being  desirous  to  ascertain  whether  the 
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namberi  obtained  m  LiTerpool  might  be  taken  as  a  lair  eipvMMi  ti 
the  effecta  of  different  classes  of  dwellings  in  other  towns,  in  prodsoif 
sickness,  Dr.  Smith  undertook  a  similar  inquiry  into  various  sclioobii 
Manchester,  but  with  this  difference,  that  he  ascertained  by  penonJ 
examination,  with  the  aid  of  the  master,  the  cases  of  absence  from  de* 
cided  sickness  for  the  previous  month,  noting  down  at  the  same  time 
the  class  of  dwellings.  This  was  the  only  method  of  appraximating  to 
accuracy,  as  the  causes  of  absence  are  not  ascertained  or  registered. 
The  results  of  this  examination  will  be  found  to  be  strikingly  corrobora- 
tive of  the  return  from  Liverpool.  Out  of  six  schools  examined,  con- 
taining 1442  scholars,  11  per  cent,  of  scholars  who  lived  in  houses  ia 
streets  were  frequently  absent  fiK>m  sickness,  34  per  cent,  of  those 
living  in  houses  in  courts,  and  41  per  cent,  of  those  living  in  erilars. 

In  an  examination  of  nine  schools  in  Bolton,  containing  149S 
scholars,  by  Mr.  Brown,  under  the  direction  of  the  Bev.  Mr.  Birley,  SO 
per  cent,  were  found  to  have  been  ill  during  the  last  13  months^  the 
averaee  duration  of  illness  of  each  case  being  three  weeks  and  two  awl 
a  half  days.  In  this  return,  the  difference  in  sickness  of  those  living 
in  streets  and  cellars  amounts  only  to  one  per  cent,  in  favour  of  the 
former ;  but  this  exceptional  result  is  obviously  due  to  the  small  number 
of  cellar  occupants  examined,  only  100  out  of  the  1498  being  inmates 
of  this  class  of  dwellings. 

Several  marked  instances  of  the  injurious  effects  of  bad  ventilation 
were  observed  in  the  schools  of  Manchester,  as  is  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing portion  of  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Fleming  :— 

"  The  infant-school  in  Lower  Mosley-street  was  insufferably  dose  the  daj 
I  visited  it.  The  only  mode  of  ventilation  is  by  throwing  open  the  windows 
above  the  backs  of  the  heads  of  the  children,  the  forms  being  ranged  round 
the  room.  It  did  not  surprise  me  when  I  was  told,  in  the  language  of  my 
informant, '  that  the  children  suffer  very  much  firom  tooth-ache,  and  in  sharp 
winds,  from  bad  ooughs.  They  suffer  from  these  two  causes  more  Uian  from 
any  other.' " 

'*  On  inspecting  the  blue-coat  boys,  I  observed  a  cutaneous  eruption  on  the 
hands  and  arms,  and  I  have  seen  it  since  on  the  bodies  of  some  of  the  boys. 
Three  whom  I  examined  looked  delicate,  and  appeared  to  suffer  from  indises- 
tion.  On  inquiry,  I  found  that  this  disease  (I  should  call  it  scurvy)  had 
prevailed  some  time  ago  to  a  more  alarming  extent,  and  that  it  was  compa- 
ratively subdued.  The  first  relief  they  obtained  was  from  a  change  in  diet, 
giving  a  portion  of  meat  every  day  with  beer,  and  more  potatoes,  and  less 
bread, 

"  I  desired  to  be  shown  into  the  dormitories,  where  I  saw  large  apertures 
had  been  recently  made  in  the  aide  walls  near  the  ceiling.  1  was  informed 
that  the  object  had  been  to  improve  the  ventilation,  and  that  they  had  to  a 
great  extent  answered  the  purpose.  Upon  comparing  dates,  it  seemed  dear 
that  the  disease  to  which  I  have  alluded,  though  relieved  by  change  in  diet, 
assumed  a  much  milder  form  from  the  time  of  the  alterations  in  the  dormi- 
tories, and  is  now  almost  overcome." 

Other  diseases  arising  from  removable  causes  have  also  been  ob- 
served in  schools,  for  Dr.  Fleming  observes : — 

*•  I  ascertained  that  at  the  ladies'  jubilee  charity  school,  some  years  ago, 
the  house  was  supplied  with  water  from  the  Strangeway's  |k>o1  ;  that  at  that 
time  swelled  glands  were  flrequent  among  the  children,  and  that  leeches 
Were  constantly  required.   Since  they  have  used  the  filtered  stone  pipe  water 
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leeches  have  seldom  heen  wanted,  and  swelled  glands  are  comparatively  of 
nnfi^uent  occurrence.'* 

ft  is  at  the  cottage  schools,  however^  that  the  evils  of  structural 
arrangements  arc  most  observed.     These  schools  abound  in  all  large 
towns,  and,  according  to  the  Preston  returns,  are  used  by  about  one« 
fiAh  of  the  children  of  operatives.     These  cottage  schools  are  generally 
situated  in  courts  or  dirty  lanes,  and  surrounded  by,  and  oflen  them- 
selves contain,  filth  of  every  description.    Some  were  found  over  stables, 
some  have  their  windows  opening   to  the  exposed  cesspools    which 
I  have  described  as  generally  present  in  courts ;  some  even  are  found 
in  cold  and  damp  cellars.     I  found  one  in  Thorn  ley-court,  in  Man- 
chester, situated  close  to  a  "  bog-hole ;"  all  the  scholars,  except  three, 
being  absent,  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  from  sickness,  which  the  dame 
represented  as  scarlet  fever  and  measles.     In  every  house  in  the  court 
there  was  a  case  of  severe  illness.     In  the  house  adjoining  the  school 
and  cesspool,  a  man  had  a  severe  attack  of  dysentery ;  in  the  next,  in  a 
damp  miserable  cellar,  lay  a  mother  and  daughter,  both  of  whom  had 
been  in  bed  for  ten  days,  the  one  with  rheumatism,  the  other  with 
hooping  cough.    The  next  house  contained  a  man  on  the  point  of  death 
from  consumption,  whose  disease  had  been  progressing  in  this  miserable 
abode  for  11  months;  the  wife  of  this  man  had  seven  children,  five  of 
whom  \%ere  dead — three  died  in  this  court,  one  of  small-pox,  one  of 
hooping-cough,  and  one  of  **  weakness  of  the  limbs."     The  lower  floor 
of  the  next  house  was  occupied  as  a  sitting-room,  although  the  greatest 
part  of  it  was  taken  up  by  an  ass,  and  its  abominably  filthy  litter.    I  was 
not  surprised  when  the  only  inmate  of  the  house  informed  me  that  her 
husband  was  then  in  the  fevtr  ward,  and  was  not  expected  to  recover ; 
nor  was  I  astonished  when  she  told  me,  with  tears  flowing  down  her 
sickly  cheeks,  that  her  son  had  lately  died.     **  He  was  struck  on  the 
shoulder  with  a  beam,  but  there  was  no  mark  left.     The  doctor  said  his 
body  was  bad  throughout,  and  he  never  recovered."     I  have  described 
this  case  as  an  instance  of  the  unhealthy  localities  in  which  cottage 
schools   are  sometimes  situated.     Unfortunately,  the  case  is  no  un- 
common one  ;  out  of  all  the  cottage  schools  examined  in  Preston,  only 
one   is  situated   in   a  dry  airy  situation,  and  is  well  ventilated.     The 
teachers  are  {renerally  females,  who  have,  in  some  instances,  other  occu- 
pations.    In  one  case  36  children  were  crowded  in  a  small  room  above 
a  shop  belonging  to  the  mistress,  who  had  to  leave  her  children  at  the 
call  of  every  customer.     Some  of  the  rooms  used  as  schools  are  so 
small  that  the  children  have  not  room  to  sit  down.     In  one  instance 
each  scholar  had   an   area  to  stand  in  of  only  1  ,V  square  feet,  and  a 
space  to  breathe  in  of  2iVir  cubic  feet.     Messrs.  Ewings  and  Harrison, 
in  examining  the  cottage  schools  of  Preston,  found  in  several  instances 
one  portion  of  the  scholars  in  the  kitchen,  and  the  other  in   the  back 
yard  seated  on  coals  or  blocks  of  wood. 

In  Liverpool  the  dame  schools  are  especially  bad,  as  will  be  seen  from 
the  following  portion  of  Dr.  Duncan's  report  (First  Rep ,  Vol.  I.  p. 
140):— 

•*  Another  source  of  mischief  which  ought  to  have  been  noticed  previously, 
and  which  I  imi  convinced  must  contribute  its  share  to  the  disproportionutelj 
(Treat  mortality  of  childhood  in  Liverpool,  is  to  be  found  in  the  state  of  the 
dame  schools  and  common  day  schools  in  the  poorer  parts  of  the  towiu    In 
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these  schools,  inhere  very  little  is  even  professed  to  be  taught,  and  wfakk  tM 
frequently  held  in  cellars  or  in  grarrets,  children  are  often  crowded  together, 
for  two  or  three  hours  at  a  time,  in  numbers  which  soon  render  the  aUnch 
sphere  of  these  ill-ventilated  apartments  most  oppressively  close  and  prqa* 
dicial  to  the  health  of  the  scholars — an  effect  which  is  evidenced  by  their 
exhausted  looks  and  languid  air,  after  having  been  an  hour  or  two  confined. 
Mr.  Riddal  Wood,  who  spent  some  time  in  Liverpool  about  seven  }fears  a^ 
in  invesitigating  the  state  of  education  in  the  borough,  found  that  there  were 
at  that  time  244  dame  schools  with  6240  scholars,  and  194  common  dav- 
schooU  with  C096  scholars.  In  his  report  to  the  Manchester  Statistical 
Society,  he  says, '  The  condition  of  most  of  the  schools  in  an  extensive  tod 
populous  district,  stretching  upwards  from  the  North  shore  to  Scotland-rood, 
IS  wretched  in  the  extreme,  corresponding  in  a  remarkable  manner  wiih  that 
of  the  population.  With  few  exceptions,  the  dame  schools  are  dark  aod 
conflned;  many  are  damp  and  dirty  ;  more  than  one-half  of  them  are  u^ 
as  dwellmg,  dormitory,  and  school-room,  accommodating  in  manycaseia 
family  of  seven  or  eight  persons;  above  40  of  them  are  cellars.'  'Of  the 
common  day  schools  in  the  poorer  districts,'  (he  states  in  another  part  of  his 
report,)  *  it  is  difficult  to  convey  any  adequate  idea.  So  close  and  offeosive 
is  the  atmosphere  in  many  of  them,  as  to  be  intolerable  to  a  person  entering 
from  the  open  air,  more  especially  as  the  hour  for  quitting  school  appruached^ 
The  dimensions  rarely  exceed  those  of  the  damo  schools,  while  frequently 
the  number  of  scholars  is  more  than  double.  Bad  as  this  is,  it  is  much  ag- 
gravated by  filth  and  offensive  odour  arising  from  other  causes.  Mr.  Wood 
states  that  the  masters  and  mistresses  were  generally  ignorant  of  the 
depressing  and  unhealthy  effects  which  surrounded  them,  and  he  mentions 
the  case  of  a  mistress  of  a  dame  school,  who  replied,  when  he  pointed  out 
this  to  her,  that  *  the  chddren  thrived  best  in  the  dirt.'  He  notices  particu- 
larly a  school  in  a  garret  up  three  pair  of  dark  broken  stairs,  with  40  chil- 
dren in  the  compass  of  1 0  feet  by  9,  and  where  on  a  perch,  forming  a  triangle 
with  the  corner  of  the  room,  sat  a  cock  and  two  hens !  Under  a  stump  bed 
immediately  beneath  was  a  dog-kennel,  in  the  occupation  of  three  black 
terriers,  whose  barking,  added  to  the  noise  of  the  children,  and  the  cackliD{{ 
of  the  fowls  on  the  approach  of  a  stranger,  was  almost  deafening.  There  was 
only  one  small  window,  at  which  sat  the  master,  obstructing  three-fourths  of 
the  light  it  w|ls  capable  of  admitting.'  In  Manchester,  so  far  as  I  can  judge 
from  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Statistical  Society,  tho  schools  for 
the  working  classes,  especially  the  day  schools,  arc  somewhat  better  than 
those  in  Liverpool,  althou^rh  the  dame  schools  are  described  as  being  deplo- 
rably bad.  '  Neither  in  Manchester  nor  Liverpool  was  there  a  common 
day  or  dame  school  where  there  was  a  play-ground,  where  the  children 
could  get  the  change  necessary  for  youne  persons.'  In  I^irniingham,  Mr. 
Wood  stated  to  the  Committee  on  the  Health  of  Towns,  that,  taken,  as  a 
whole,  the  state  of  the  dame  schools  was  much  better  than  in  Liverpool  and 
Mtinchester.  *  They  were  small  rooms,  but  generally  on  the  ground  floor, 
and  not,  as  in  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  frequently  in  cellars  or  garicts.*" 

I  have  already  said  that  the  difference  of  appearance  of  scholars  in 
well  and  badly  ventilated  and  conditioned  schools  is  so  obvious,  and 
the  effects  upon  their  future  health  and  working  ability  so  apparent, 
that  I  am  sure  the  masters  of  all  such  schools  would  hail  with  much 
pleasure  any  measure  which  may  he  adopted  for  their  proper  inspection 
and  regulation.  In  every  instance  (the  dame  schools  excepted),  I  found 
the  utmost  willingness  on  the  part  of  masters  to  attend  to  the  health 
and  physical  comfort  of  their  scholars,  but  absence  of  facilities  for  im- 
provement, or  ignorance  of  their  proper  nature,  prevented  the  accom- 
plishment of  their  wish. 
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PUBLIC  PARKS. 

49.  In  nothing,  perhaps,  are  the  large  towns  of  Lancashire  so  ge- 
nerally deficient  as  in  public  parks  for  the  recreation  of  the  working 
classes.  With  the  exception  of  Preston,  none  of  the  large  towns  have 
parks  or  public  walks  worthy  of  the  name.  In  that  town,  l^owever,  the 
uuthorities  have  shown  a  laudable  desire  to  secure  proper  places  for  the 
recreation  of  the  working  classes,  anrl  they  are  still  continuing  their 
exertions  to  procure  ad^iitionul  facilities  for  this  purpose.  Preston  is 
ill  possession  of  a  public  park  of  200  statute  acres,  another  smaller  one 
of  30  acres,  and  a  walk,  which  at  present  is  about  150  yards  long  and 
15  yards  wide, ornamented  with  lime-trees,  and  commanding  a  splendid 
view  of  the  beautiful  valley  ot  the  Ribblc.  This  walk  is  about  to  be 
extended,  the  corporation  being  at  present  engaged  in  negociations  for 
the  transfer  of  some  property  necessary  for  the  extension. 

Manchester,  which  has  hitherto  been  entirely  destitute  of  public 
places  of  recreation  for  her  artisans,  is  now  making  active  exertions  to 
supply  the  deficiency ;  and  from  the  zealous  manner  in  which  the 
object  has  been  brought  forward,  and  from  the  large  amount  of  sub- 
scriptions in  support  of  it  already  raised,  there  is  little  doubt  that  this 
very  desirable  object  will  soon  be  carried  into  effect.  There  are  several 
walks  around  Manchester,  which  at  present  are  much  resorted  to,  and 
if  means  were  taken  to  prevent  illegal  encroachments  upon  them,  much 
good  mi£>;ht  thus  be  done.  It  is  a  serious  complaint,  made  by  well- 
infnrtned  persons  in  the  various  towns  visited,  that  there  are  no  means 
readily  available  for  the  protection  ot  the  public  interest  in  this  respect. 
If  an  owner  enclose  a  part  of  his  property,  through  which  the  public 
have  a  right  of  way,  there  is  great  difficulty  in  asserting  and  maintaining 
that  right,  tor  the  public,  as  a  body,  is  too  cumbrous  a  machine  for  the 
prompt  assertion  ofits  privileges.  The  evil  had  attained  such  an  extent 
in  this  county,  that  a  private  society  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
prosecuting  owners  who  illegally  closed  public  paths;  but,  although  it 
was  ))roductive  of  much  good,  yet  being  too  limited  in  the  sphere  of  its 
operations,  and  lately  having  got  into  almost  total  abeyance,  the  evil 
has  *rone  on  increasing. 

Liverpool  possesses  no  public  park  for  the  exercise  of  its  unhealthy 
]x)pulatiou,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  statement  of  the  Health 
Committee  : — 

"  There  is  a  puMic  garden  maintained  by  the  corporation  on  the  south- 
ea.>>t  side  of  the  luwn,  in  which  neighbourhood  there  are  some  large  squares 
on  similar  plans  to  those  of  London,  and  wide  open  streets,  suitable  tor  air 
and  exercise.  Alon<r  the  river  front  of  the  town,  there  are  spacious  walks, 
viz.,  the  Kin<(*s  parade,  300  yards  long;  George's  Dock  parade,  200  yards  ; 
Prince's  Dock  parade,  700  yards;  and  at  the  front  of  the  North  Dock,  700 
yards:  and  ull  the  piers  of  the  dock  entrances  are  open  to  the  public.  But 
the  river,  and  the  convenience  of  steam  navij^alion  are  the  chief  attraction, 
as  frequently  20,000  persons  pass  over  the  river  to  Cheshire  on  Sunday,  to 
enjoy  their  walk  in  the  adjoining  county  of  Cheshire.'* 

The  very  fact  here  stated  of  the  numbers  who  flock  over  to  Cheshire 
to  breathe  a  pure  atmosphere  shows  the  avidity  with  which  suuh  a 
bene  (it  would  be  seized  upon  at  home. 

The  absence  of  all  ))recautionary  or  remedial  means  for  the  care  of 
the  general  health  may  find  some  apology  in  those  towns  which,  having 
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little  or  no  public  revenue,  are  unable  to  undertake  them.  But  wbit 
excuse  can  be  offered  for  the  depressed  sanatory  state  of  a  town  like 
Jjiverpool  ?  Enjoying  an  enormous  public  income,  its  population  is  at 
the  same  time,  weii>:hed  down  by  disease  and  mortality,  w^ich  fu 
exceed  that  of  any  other  town  in  the  kingdom  ;  the  average  age  attained 
by  its  inhabitants  is  lower  than  can  be  found  elsewhere ;  and  more 
than  one-half  of  the  children  born  in  the  town  are  swept  away  befnre 
they  reach  the  fifth  year  of  their  age  I  And  yet  these  fearful  miseries 
are  susceptible  of  almost  entire  removal  at  a  pecuniary  cost  much  less 
than  that  with  which  the  community  is  actually  burdened,  in  coose- 
quence  of  their  existence.  A  large  portion  of  the  municipal  revenues 
of  Liverpool  are  devoted — very  properly — to  the  erection  of  magnificent 
buildings  for  the  adornment  of  the  town,  and  to  the  formation  of  other 
structures  for  the  aggrandizement  of  its  commerce.  But  surelv  the 
labourers  and  artizans,  by  whose  toil  these  evidences  of  wealth  are 
reared,  may  claim  some  consideration  !  Surely  it  is  desirable — nay, 
imperative — that  their  wretched  homes  should  be  made  fit  for  the  resi- 
dence of  civilized  beings,  and  their  own  physical  and  social  condition 
meet  with  the  sympathy  and  attention  to  which  it  is  indisputably  en- 
titled. Let  me  not  be  understood  as  insinuating  that  the  authorities  of 
Liverpool  have  directed  the  income  of  the  town  in  any  other  way  than 
in  their  conscience  they  have  thought  the  best ;  but,  with  strauge 
pertinacity,  they  have  refused  to  give  credence  to  the  authentic  accounts 
of  the  unhealthiness  of  the  town;  and,  with  an  ingenuity  worthy  of  a 
better  cause,  have  endeavoured  to  escape  the  force  of  the  returns  pre- 
sented to  them.  The  reasons  which  they  have  assigned  for  their  in- 
credulity, and  an  examination  of  these  reasons,  I  have  appended  to  this 
Report ;  and  to  that  portion  of  the  Appendix  1  would  beg  to  direct  the 
special  attention  of  your  Board.* 

I  have  ventured  to  make  the  above  observations  because  I  feel 
assured,  from  the  well-known  energy  and  liberality  which  characterize 
Liverpool,  and  which  are  strikingly  evinced  in  several  of  its  public 
charities,  and  from  the  zeal  and  activity  with  which  public  measures 
are  prosecuted,  that  its  sanatory  condition  will  be  quickly  and  decisively 
improved  as  soon  as  the  authorities  are  convinced  that  their  attention 
is  required  to  the  subject.  If  my  examination  of  the  causes  affecting 
the  health  of  the  town  tend  to  the  promotion  of  this  object,  I  shall  con- 
sider the  time  and  labour  devoted  to  it  as  amply  repaid. 

PUBLIC  BATHS  AND  LAUNDRIES. 

That  the  municipality  of  Liverpool  has  only  to  be  convinced  of  the 
necessity  for  taking  immediate  steps  to  arrest  the  progress  of  disease 
there  is  most  satisfactory  proof  in  an  important  sanatory  provision 
recently  made  by  them,  and  in  which  they  stand  alone — in  advance  of 
all  other  towns :  I  allude  to  their  public  baths  and  wash-houses.  I  have 
already  forwarded  to  you  details  on  this  subject  (First  Rep.,  Vol. 
J.  p.  292).  from  which  it  appears  that  the  baths,  erected  by  the 
Corporation  in  1842,  at  a  cost  of  2300/.,  exclusive  of  land,  have  been 
increasing  in  use;  and  that  from  June,  1842,  to  June,  1843,  they  were 
resorted  to  by  12,836  persons;  7691  of  whom  used   the  warm,  and 

*  In  thii  edition  thes«  reavoui  ant  given  in  an  abridged  form. 
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4133  the  cold  bath.  The  number  of  applicants  is  still  on  the  increase, 
but  the  persons  using  them  are  not  found  to  be  of  the  poorest  clans. 
During  the  two  weeks  ending  respectively  August  10th  and  17th,  1843, 
the  baths  were  taken  by— 

Ut  W«ek.       Snd  WMk. 

Poor  persons  unable  to  pay      .....     15  36 

Mechanics  and  others  able  to  pay  ....  373  474 

Respectable  persons  paying  for  a  private  bath     98  106 

The  deduction  drawn  from  these  numbers  by  the  committee  of  the 
town  council,  who  have  charjje  of  the  baths,  is,  that  the  jirice  of  the 
cold  bath  should  be  raised  from  Id,  io  2(i.,  that  of  the  warm  bath  from 
2d.  to  3d,  This  decision  to  raise  the  price  so  soon  after  the  establish-' 
ment  of  the  baths  is  much  to  be  regretted,  especially  when  the  total  loss 
from  the  baths  and  wash-houses  together  was  only  108/.,  an  amount 
which  ultimati'ly  would  have  been  reduced  by  a  continuance  of  the 
system.  While  mechanics  may  still  be  enabled  to  pay  this  increased 
rate,  those  for  whom  the  benefit  is  particularly  desirable  are  deprived 
of  all  the  advantages.  I  would  refi^r  to  the  Report  itself  for  informa- 
tion regarding  the  wash-house,  an  admirable  institution,  which  is  well 
deserving  of  imitation,  and  the  benefits  of  which  are  about  to  be  ex- 
tended in  Liverpool  by  the  erection  of  another  building  in  a  different 
part  of  the  town.  It  may  suffice  io  remark  here  that  the  charge  for  the 
use  of  a  tub  for  six  hours  is  only  1(/.,  and  that  the  Corporation,  with 
commendable  liberality,  charge  nothing  for  washing  infected  clothes, 
and  this  doubtless  aids  in  retarding  the  propagation  of  contagion.  The 
benefits  thus  placed  within  reach  of  the  poorer  classes — many  of  whose 
famiUes  occupy  only  a  single  room,  by  the  establishment  of  wash- 
houses,  are  greater  than  at  first  sight  they  appear  to  be.  The  Ck)rpora- 
tion  have  also  built  public  baths  at  St.  George's  docks,  but  as  they 
have  let  them  upon  lease,  and  as  the  price  charged  for  their  use  prevents 
their  being  resorted  to  by  the  working  classes,  it  is  unnecessary  to  refer 
to  them  in  detail. 

Liverpool  is  the  only  town  in  Lancashire  which  can  boast  public 
baths.  This  is  the  more  to  be  regretted  as  all  the  towns  in  this  county 
possess  great  facilities  for  their  erection.  When  we  consider  that  the 
waste  water  of  a  500-horse  engine  would  yield  a  supply  sufficient  to 
bathe  26,000  persons  per  diem,  at  a  temperature  varying  from  70 
to  1 10  degrees  (First  Rep.,  Vol.  II.  p.  81),  or  that  its  application 
to  wash-houses  would  furnish  a  supply  of  water  **  larger  than 
would  be  required  for  a  whole  county,"  the  facilities  for  the  erection 
and  economical  maintenance  of  such  establishments  in  all  the  manu- 
facturing towns  of  Lancashire  must  be  at  once  obvious;  and  no  excuse 
can  henceforward  be  made  for  places  which  enjoy  this  cheap  and  ready 
means  of  founding  such  health-giving  institutions,  and  yet  remain  blind 
or  indifferent  to  their  benefits.  Such  an  application  of  waste  water  has 
been  introduced  into  one  or  two  factories  for  the  use  of  the  workmen 
employed  in  them,  but  in  general  the  mistake  has  been  made  of  erecting 
the  baths  at  such  a  distance  from  the  hot  well  of  the  engine,  or  from 
the  waste  pipe,  that  the  water  is  cold  before  its  arrival  at  the  baths ;  so 
that,  as  has  been  shown  by  the  experience  of  Liverpool,  the  applications 
for  their  use  are  not  numerous.  In  making  some  inquiries  as  to  the 
cost  of  erecting  baths  I  have  been  much  assisted  by  Mr.  Coultbari, 
whose  evidence    on   this  subject   has   aU^d^  Ymkiv  «^>ir^  V^Vc^ 
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Rep.,  Vol.  I.  p.  301).  From  speciGcations  and  plans  furnuhBd 
by  him,  it  appears  that  a  bath-house,  cod  tain  in^^  16  or  ISwarmstippv 
baths,  2  Buxton  baths,  2  Matlock  baths,  2  shower  baths,  2  sulphv 
baths,  and  2  larg^  swimming  baths,  besides  the  necessary  rooms,  lai 
all  other  appliances,  might  be  built  and  fitted  up  for  3000/.,  or  with  a 
handsome  architectural  front  for  4500/.  It  is  understood  (hat  the 
committee  for  obtaining  public  parks  and  walks  in  Manchester  have  it 
under  consideration  to^devote  a  portion  of  their  funds  to  the  establish- 
ment of  public  baths. 

SUPPLY  OP  WATER. 

50.  I  now  proceed  to  a  most  important  point  in  connexion  with  the 
sanatory  condition  of  towns,  viz.,  the  supply  of  water. 

I  will  first  consider  the  ciicumstances  of  those  towns  which  pcksseas 
fw  constant  supply  either  for  domestic  purposes  or  for  the  extinction  of 
fire  ;  and,  secondly,  of  those  in  which  a  continuous  supply  is  furnished. 
The  following^  list  of  large  towns  in  Lancashire  shows  the  numbos 
dependent  on  each  system : — 

r  Manchester, 
1st.  Intermittent  system,  or  method  of  I  Liverpool, 
occasional  supply  at  low  pressure  |  Bolton, 

^  Wigan. 

I  Preston, 
Ash  ton, 
Oldham, 
Bury, 
Rochdale. 

In  Liverpool  the  water  is  laid  on  only  on  alternate  days,  or  (ss  Son- 
day  is  excepted)  three  times  in  the  week.     The  hours  of  service  vaiy 
from  1  to  2]^,  during  which  time  all  the  water  necessary  for  two  days' 
consumption  must  be  collected;  and   if,  by  any  chance  or  necessity, 
the  tenant  be  absent  from  home  during  these  hours,  and  his  previous 
supply  be  exhausted,  he  is  deprived  of  water  for  four  da}*8.  Ttus  mode 
of  supply  is  stated  by  cottage  tenants  to  be  a  great  hiconvenienoe, 
especially  by  those  who  are  unable  to  afford  cisterns  capable  of  coa- 
taiuing  u  supply  sufEcient  for  more  than  t\^odays;  and  this  class  of 
tenants  perhaps  forms  the  majority.     In  such  cases  they  are  obliged  to 
collect  the  water  in  whatever  vessels  they  can  most  conveniently  pro- 
cure ;  and  even  when  this  is  effected,  its  retention  in  the  sitting-room, 
where  it  becomes  heated,  and  absorbs  vitiated  air,  renders  it  unpleasant 
as  a  beverage,  and  induces  the  tenant  to  resort  to  other  injurious  modes 
of  allaying  thirst.     The  collection  of  a  proper  quantity  is  no  easy  task, 
when  it  is  considered   that,  by  the  experience  of  Nottingham  and 
Preston,  the  average  consumption  of  water  for  a  cottage  should  he 
40  or  45  gallons  per  diem ;  although,  according  to  the  evidence  of 
well-informed  witnesses,  the  cottage  consumption,  in  Liverpool,  even 
in  the  case  of  a  family  of  more  than  ordinary  cleanlines.*«,  rarely  amounts 
to  20  gallons  daily. 

•  It  is  curious  as  illustratire  of  the  use  of  a  general  inquiry,  that  the  authoiities 
in  certain  towns  of  Lancashire  w*fre  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  the  natural  system 
in  their  own  cotinty ;  and  one  town  eent  tVwit  Awte^Qt  to  Kottiugham,  who  imported 
thu  syitem  to  be  impracUoab\e«  '^ 
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The  inconvenience  of  collecting  water  in  vessels  wanted  for  other 
purposes  affords  so  many  inducements  for  its  sparing  use,  that  a 
proper  degree  of  cleanliness  in  the  houses  of  the  poor  is  prevented ; 
and  the  quarrels  which  ensue  on  the  collection  of  the  water  from  taps 
oommon  to  many  houses  are  found  to  be  very  injurious  to  the  morals 
and  peaceable  disposition  of  the  poorer  classes;  so  much  fo,  indeed, 
that  Mr.  Kushton,  the  police  magistrate,  states  that  a  large  proportion 
of  the  cases  of  assault  brought  before  him  are  traceable  to  the  disputes 
engendered  by  this  mode  of  supply.  Such  are  some  of  the  complaints 
which  everywhere  are  heard  in  Liverpool;  but  they  certainly  point  out 
only  a  few  of  the  evils  incident  to  the  present  system.  Let  us  suppose 
that  all  the  houses  in  Liverpool  are  supplied  with  water  (for,  singularly 
enough,  the  two  Companies  state  that  they  supply  together  45,758, 
being  1424  houses  more  than  exist  in  the  whole  borough) ;  and  let  ns 
suppose  that  they  all  possess  tanks  for  its  reception,  which  they  all 
should  possess  on  the  system  of  intermittent  supply, — then  a  capital  of 
91,516/.  would  be  sunk  in  tanks  alone:  for  it  is  stated  in  evidence 
that,  taking  one  house  with  another,  the  cost  of  tanks,  with  their  usual 
appendages  of  cocks  and  balls,  is  from  2/.  to  4/.  each.  Now,  for  the 
miserable  supply  of  two  hours  three  times  in  the  week,  the  charge  is 
5  per  cent,  on  the  rental  of  houses  below  6/.,  a  sum  which  we  may 
assume  to  be  the  average  rental  of  the  poor  class  of  cottages ;  on  this 
assumption,  8«.  2d,y  viz.,  6t.  fur  water,  and  2^.  2d,  interest  on  cost  of 
tanks,  forms  the  lowest  sum  for  which  ^proper  supply  of  water  on  the 
tnterwittent  system  can  be  obtained  for  a  poor  man's  cottage  in  Liver- 
pool. This  sum  is  paid  by  the  landlord,  who  remunerates  himself  by 
charging  the  tenant  an  additional  rental  of  3r/.  per  week.  Thus,  (I  cite 
cases  observed  by  myself,)  when  the  rent  of  a  cottage  amounts  to  about 
7/.,  the  water-rent  paid  to  the  Company  will  be  Is. ;  hut  the  actual 
additional  rent  paid  by  the  tenant  to  the  landlord  is  13^.,  the  excess 
being  charged  to  defray  the  interest  and  expensive  dilapidation  of 
water-tanks.  The  chari^es  in  Li\erpooI  for  a  stinted  and  intermittent 
supply  of  water  are  nearly  double  those  charged  for  a  constant  and 
unlimited  supply  ut  Nottingham,  Ashton,  and  some  other  towns. 

I  have  stated  that  there  are  two  rival  Companies  in  Liverpool,  and  yet, 
with  this  competition,  it  is  clear  that  the  price  of  water  to  the  labouring 
man  is  unreai»ohabIy  high.  There  are  two  sets  of  mains,  two  sets  of 
officers,  and  two  capitals,  upon  which  interest  must  be  paid  ultimately 
or  immediately  by  the  public  before  the  Companies  themselves  can 
receive  profit.  Had  either  of  these  Companies  acted  on  the  principles 
pursued  in  other  towns,  under  a  proper  supervision,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  could  have  furnished  a  full  and  continuous  supply  of  water 
at  a  price  much  more  moderate  than  the  present  one. 

The  insufficiency  of  the  two  existing  Companies  for  the  performance 
of  an  important  service  for  which  they  ought  to  have  been  prepared, 
viz.,  the  extinction  of  fire,  compels  the  formation  of  a  third  establish- 
ment at  an  outlay  of  50,000/. :  to  this  subject  I  shall  have  occasion  to 
return. 

II  is  unnecessary  to  say  much  as  to  the  supply  of  water  in  Man- 
chester ;  for  the  remarks  applied  to  the  Companies  in  Liverpool  are 
equally  applicable  to  that  in  Manchester,  with  this  exception,  that  the 
latter  serves  its  tenants  from  one  hour  to  four  hours  every  day,  instead 
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of  three  days  each  week.  But  the  SAine  intermittent  supply  the  lime 
necessity  for  tanks,  the  same  obstacles  to  tlie  preservutiun  of  cleanham 
in  houses,  or  to  the  extinction  of  fire,  exist  in  tx>th  towns.  There  an 
many  streets  in  Manchester  into  which  mains  are  not  yet  laid  ;  thoofk 
impnivement  in  this  res|)ect  is  in  daily  pn>^ress.  The  statiiiucs,  u  6r 
as  they  ha\e  been  obtained,  will  be  found  in  the  Reduced  Table  of 
Returns  supplied  by  the  various  Companies.  One  very  ^tif\iiif 
feature  in  the  Manchester  Water-works  Company  is,  that  they  bin 
recently  shf>\%  n  much  solicitude  to  obtain  an  adequate  quantity  (if  wiker, 
and  have  resolved  to  adopt  means  to  furnish  a  continuous  supply  M 
hig^h  pressure — the  details  ot  whicli  have  already  been  made  public 
At  present,  however,  the  system  is  quite  unequal  U\  the  wants  of  tht 
iiihahitants  of  a  town  like  Manchester;  and  the  price  to  the  poorvarici 
from  56'.  to  125.,  accordinir  to  the  rental.  Many  coitag^ea  ane  supplied 
by  taps  common  to  a  group,  and  very  mnny  others  by  private  pompi 
or  wells;  the  scanty  supply  from  which  is  generally  as  costly  as  the 
unlimited  quantity  furnished  on  the  Nottingham  or  Preston  plan. 

According  to  the  return  (»f  the  Company,  about  30,000  kiouscs,  ii- 
cluding  public  buildings  and  works,  are  supplied  with  water,  but  thii 
number  must  not  be  supposed  to  indicate  that  all  thei^e  houses  have 
water  laid  on;  but,  even  were  this  the  case,  27,000  houses  would  still 
be  without  a  supply.  On  the  present  system,  an  additional  outlay  of 
60,000/.  for  tanks  alone,  with  at  least  an  equal  sum  for  the  extension  of 
works,  would  be  required,  whereas,  to  procure  an  unlimited  quantity  of 
water  ut  high  pressure,  96,000/.,  or  an  annual  sum  of  about  700/.  for 
one  million  gallons  daily,  is  thought  to  be  all  that  is  requisite,  both  for 
the  supply  of  works  and  for  houses,  in  addition  to  the  present  amount. 

Wigun,  another  town  supplied  with  water  by  a  company  on  the  ia- 
ternhttent  system,  is  very  scantily  and  irregularly  served,  according  tu 
the  evidence  of  a  committee  of  the  inhabitants.  From  the  compaay 
itself  I  could  obtain  no  specific  information,  but  according  to  tbc 
statement  of  the  mayor  of  Wigan — ^^  There  are  constant  complaints  m 
to  the  quantity,  quality,  and  price  of  the  present  supply,  and  there 
ure  no  means  of  redress,  either  to  the  public  or  private  indi* 
viduals." 

The  company  have  eight  stand-pipes  in  the  town,  at  which  the 
working  classes  are  supplied  with  water  at  the  rate  of  Id,  per  week,  aa 
enormous  price  when  it  is  considered  that  the  water  has  to  be  canicd 
to  the  houses,  and  is  only  available  one  hour  each  day. 

From  Bolton,  the  only  remaining  town  acting  on  this  old  intermit- 
tent system,  I  could  obtain  no  specific  returns  ;  there  seems,  however, 
to  be  a  fair  supply  of  water  as  to  quantity  and  quality,  but  there  are 
many  complaints  with  regard  to  the  price,  which  varies  from  10*.  to 
40^.»  according  to  the  rental  of  the  house.  There  are  a  few  p ublic J9irw;>« 
to  which  the  poor  can  resort  to  escape  this  high  price,  and  these  are  so 
much  crowded,  that  all  the  evils  of  stand-pi))es,  as  pointed  out  by  Mr. 
Uawksley  and  other  witnesses,  and  alluded  to  in  the  case  of  Liverpool, 
have  been  fell  in  full  force.  At  one  public  pump  63  people  were 
counted  at  one  time  by  a  witness  examined.  The  Bolton  Provident 
Society,  with  un  enlightened  benevolence,  aided  very  materially  in  the 
erection  of  n  reservoir  on  Bolton  Moor,  from  which  there  will  be  a  gra- 
tuitous distribution  to  stand-pipes  in  various  poor  parts  of  the  town. 
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51.  The  objections  to  the  intermittent  system  of  supply  are  suffi- 
ciently numerous  and  powerful,  when  viewed  with  reference  to  domestic 
economy,  but  are  much  more  so,  when  considered  in  relation  to  a  very 
important  application  of  water — the  extinction  of  fire,  and  preservation 
of  property.  In  the  case  of  all  the  towns  to  which  I  have  alluded  as 
obtaining  water  on  the  intermittent  plan,  the  arrangements  for  the  ex- 
tinction of  (ire  are  very  imperfect.  In  some  of  the  larger  towns  the 
principal  mains  are  always  full  of  water;  but  generally  it  is  *'  om," 
only  at  stated  intervals  during  the  day,  and  turned  off  entirely  during 
the  night,  so  that  if  fires  occur  at  that  f)eriod,  as  most  frequently  is  the 
case,  there  is  no  water  immediately  available  for  their  extinction.  In 
Manchester  and  Liverpool  this  want  has  been  felt  so  severely  that 
water  is  carried  with  the  engines.  Ii  is  well  known  how  important  an 
imme<li:ite  supply  of  water  is  at  the  commencement  of  a  fire,  and  of 
how  very  little  use  it  is,  except  for  the  protection  of  adjacent  property, 
when  the  fire  has  been  allowed  to  attain  a  certain  height.  On  the 
present  system  in  the  towns  alluded  to,  before  the  heavy  engines  can  be 
drawn  to  the  scene  of  the  fire,  or  the  turncock  arouf^  to  lay  on  water 
to  the  mains,  from  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes — sometimes  an  hour — 
elapses,  a  time  sufficient  to  cause  the  loss  of  property  ond  life  to  the 
most  serious  and  distressing  extent.  Mr.  Moore  in  1842  showed  that 
during  the  previous  47  years,  a  loss  of  property  by  fire  had  l)een 
incurred  in  Liverpool,  amounting  to  2,000,000/. ;  and  in  the  very  year 
in  which  his  report  was  made,  517,927/.  worth  of  property,  was  thus 
destroyed.  Mr.  Corbett,  a  member  of  the  Fire  Committee  of  the 
Manchester  Police  Commission,  before  its  powers  were  transferred  to 
the  Corporation,  states  that  he  had  ot\en  reason  to  be  much  dissatisfied 
with  the  delays  which  occurred  in  procuring  supplies  of  water  for  the 
engines  on  their  arrival ;  and  he  estimates  the  loss  to  the  public  from 
this  circumstance  to  have  been  100,000/.  in  seven  years.  But  the  best 
indication  of  the  loss  is  seen  in  the  enormous  premiums  now  charged 
by  insurance  companies  for  insuring  buildings  against  fire — premiums 
almost  prohibitory  to  insurance. 

As  an  inquiry  into  the  arrangements  now  existing  with  respect  to 
fire  is  mentioned  specially  in  Iler  Majesty's  Commission,  I  subjoin,  in 
a  tabular  form,  some  information  collected  regarding  these  arrange- 
ments, by  which  it  is  shown  that  fires  are  much  more  frequent  in  towns 
supplied  on  the  intermittent,  than  in  those  supplied  on  the  continuous 
system ;— 
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52.  It  will  be  observed  that  four  towns  kept  a  constant  supply  of 
wattr  in  the  mains.  Preston  and  Oldham,*  however,  seem  to  be  the 
only  towns  \Uiich  have  dij-covercd  the  advanta^s  offered  by  the  natunl 
system  for  the  extinction  of  fire.  For  the  last  four  years,  the  practice 
has  been,  on  an  alarm  of  fire,  instantly  to  screw  a  hose  to  a  plug,  and 
by  means  of  it  to  throw  the  water  to  the  top  of  the  highest  buil(Iin|; 
which  may  be  on  fire,  without  the  intervention  of  the  fire-engine.  TLb 
plan  is  found  to  possess  so  many  advantages,  that  it  is  adopted  in  everj 
case  in  Preston.  The  enirines  are  entirely  dispensed  with,  as  will  be 
seen  by  the  following  evidence  of  Mr.  Samuel  Bradley,  the  Supt-rin* 
tendeiit  of  the  fire  brigade  : — 

''  How  long  have  you  been  superintendent  of  the  fire  police  in  Preston? 
— Three  years  in  Preston, and  1  was  sixteen  years  in  the  Manchester  fin 
brigade. 

**  Have  you  had  any  fires  lately  ? — ^There  was  one  in  a  cotton  warehouse 
about  two  weeks  since.  The  fire  was  put  out  with  the  hose  without  the 
enij;ine.  The  hose  is  on  a  reel  on  the  engine,  but  we  much  prefer  to  ua 
the  hose  alone.  We  unwind  it,  screw  it  on  the  plug,  and  use  it  inslrad  uf 
the  engine.  For  the  last  two  years  we  have  never  used  the  engine.  The 
hose  is  more  etTectual  and  more  rapid  in  its  operation.  The  water  by  the 
hose  can  be  thrown  over  tiic  highest  building. 

**  Why  do  you  prefer  the  hose  to  the  engine? — Because  it  is  much  more 
handy,  can  be  easier  taken  into  any  part  of  the  building,  and  requires  murh 
fewer  hands  to  manage  it. 

"  Do  the  factories  keep  hoses  ? — Several  of  them  do ;  Mr.  Kogetts,  of 
Pitt-street,  has  such  a  hose,  and  he  has  put  out  a  lire  at  least  once,  I  think 
twice,  by  the  hose  before  the  engine  was  called. 

'*  From  your  experience  in  the  fire  brigade  in  Manchester,  do  you  think 
that  by  means  of  the  hose  screwed  to  the  water-plug  you  can  extinguish  fires 
more  quickly  than  could  be  done  in  Manchester  with  the  engines?— In 
Manchester  there  was  some  delay,  owing[  to  the  water  being  otf  at  times. 
Here  they  can  put  on  water  in  thirty  seconds  after  reaching  tHe  fire,  and  the 

*  rio  returu  of  the  tirvH  at  Oldham  has  been  made. 
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ressure  being  stronger  at  night  in  the  main  than  in  the  day  (owuig  to 
lere  being  no  use  for  it  at  that  time),  I  am  sure  the  system  pursued  here 
i  more  effectual  and  rapid. 

**  Would  it  not  be  much  better  to  have  a  hose-reel,  or  hoses,  in  different 
%fi%  of  the  town,  instead  of  dragging  up  to  the  fire  a  heavy  engine,  which 
oa  do  not  use?— It  would  be  very  much  better,  and  I  am  very  anxious  tliat 
be  commissioners  of  police  would  enable  me  to  do  so.  The  reel  must  be 
n  a  spring-cart,  in  order  to  carry  the  ladders  also.  The  ladders  are  very 
seful  in  the  case  of  the  hose.  I  am  sure  if  we  had  a  reel  I  could  reach  a 
re  in  a  quarter  of  the  time  that  it  now  requires  with  the  engine." 

The  spring-cart  referred  to  under  the  term  '*  hose  reel  "  is  now  ob- 
iined)  and  has  abundantly  answered  the  expectations  expressed,  as  I 
tave  ascertained  by  the  following  experiment.  Arriving  in  Preston 
ne  day  at  11  o'clock,  I  proceeded  immediately  to  a  factory  distant 
100  yards  from  the  fire-office,  to  which  place  an  alarm  of  fire  was  sent 
y  one  of  the  town  officers.  In  15  minutes  after  the  dispatch  of  the 
aessenger,  the  spring-cart  drawn  by  a  horse,  was,  with  ten  firemen,  at 
be  seat  of  the  supposed  fire  ;  in  two  minutes*  more  the  hose  was 
inwound,  attached  to  the  plug,  and  the  water  thrown  up  to  the  highest 
lory  of  the  factory;  in  another  minute,  a  second  was  in  full  play;  and 
a  a  short  lime  a  third  :  the  height  to  which  the  water  was  thrown,  was 
,ot  visibly  altered  by  the  three  openings.  One  man  was  sufficient  to 
nanage  each  hose,  so  that  the  rest  of  the  firemen  were  available  for 
ny  contingencies  which  might  arise.  It  is  a  vulgar  error  to  suppose 
[iat  the  calls  for  water  during  the  day  diminishes  so  materially  the 
ressure  as  to  render  it  unavailable  for  the  extincticm  of  fire  without 
be  use  of  an  engine.  Experiments  inelituled  at  my  suggestion,  to 
scertain  the  force  of  this  objection  (First  Rep.,  Vol.  II.  p.  149),  show 
Iat  the  actual  difference  of  height  to  which  water  can  be  thrown  by 
leans  of  the  hose,  is  about  four  feet  in  favour  of  the  night.  Similar 
eRults  follow  from  the  experiments  made  on  the  mains  and  services  of 
ie  Southwark  Water-works  Company,  recited  in  (Vol.  II.  p.  6.6)  Mr. 
lawksley's  evidence.  The  experience  at  Preston  shows  that  the  fears 
fa  failing  supply  or  diminished  force,  by  the  use  of  several  jets  at  the 
ime  time,  are  quite  unfounded.  At  present  in  that  town,  the  only 
bstacle  to  the  employment  of  a  sufficient  number  of  jets,  is  the  dis- 
ince  of  the  pluirsfrom  one  another,  as  shown  in  the  following  evidence 
f  the  manager  of  the  water- works— 

•*  At  what  distance  are  the  fire-plugs  from  each  other? — Where  we  have 
lains,  every  1 00  yards  throughout  the  whole  town. 

•*  Is  the  distance  of  100  yards  sufficient? — ^The  distance  is  too  great  to  be 
f  service  to  every  house  ;  they  should  only  be  50  yards  distant. 

"According to  your  rate  of  2/.  per  plug  (in  other  towns  !/.)»  supposing 
lem  to  be  placed  at  intervals  of  60  yards,  making  each  house  not  farther 
istant  than  25  yards,  the  ori<;inal  cost  to  each  house  would  not  be  above 
9.  or  about  bd,  annual  charge  on  each  house,  fur  the  security  and  protec- 
on  against  losses  by  fire? — That  is  the  correct  way  of  viewing  the 
uestion." 

Now  for  2/.  plugs  can  be  fitted  up,  so  as  to  screw  ou  two  hoses  to 
ich,  and  thus  to  furnish  two  jets ;  or  in  other  words,  for  the  sum  of 


*  Short  as  this  timo  wai,  the  exiieriment  wuv  unfair  to  the  fire  brigade,  for  to 
roid  au  alarm  to  the  town,  the  firemen  were  Hummouvd  Ly  messengers  lent  from 
le  fire-office  to  their  places  of  work,  instead  of  by  the  fire-bell. 
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bfl.  per  annum,  each  house  in  the  town  may  be  supplied  with 
ments  forthe  extinction  of  fire,  equivalent  to  four  fire  ensrinea  coMtaatly 
kept  at  its  door  for  its  exchisive  use.  The  experience  at  Oldham  anply 
confirms  that  at  Preston.  Mr.  Emmott,  the  manas^r  and  enginctrof 
the  Oldham  Water-works,  deacribea  the  practice  in  that  town  in  itW 
tion  to  fires — 

"In  Gvc  cases  out  of  six,  the  hose  ia  pushed  into  a  water-plug,  tndtU     ' 
water  thrown  upon  a  huilding  on  fire,  for  tne  average  pressure  of  water  iiithii     I 
town  is  14G  feet;  hy  this  means  our  fires  are  generally  extinguished,  erea     | 
hefure  the  heavy  engine  arrives  at  the  spot.     The  hose  is  much  preferred  ts 
the  engine,  on  account  of  the  speed  with  which  it  is  applied,  and  the  mdh 
ness  with  which  it  is  used,  for  one  man  can  manage  a  hose,  and  tbrovai 
much  water  on  the  huilding  on  fire,  as  an  engine  worked  by  many  men.  Ob 
this  account  we  very  rarely  indeed  use  the  engines,  as   they  poneti  M 
advantage  whatever  over  the  hose/' 

The  mannfaoturers  in  Preston  have  seen,  and  availed  themselves  of 
the  advantaire  of  havinf;^  water  on  the  high  pressure  or  natural  system. 
Several  of  them  have  water  laid  on  in  every  story  of  their  factories, with 
plup^s  attached,  and  hose  in  constant  readiness  to  be  applied  in  case  of 
fire.  The  watchman  of  the  mill  can  screw  on  the  hcse,  and  apph  the 
water  without  assistance,  and  in  Fcveral  instances  this  functionarv  his 
been  able  to  extinpfuish  fires,  which  but  for  the  prompt  means  at  hand, 
would  have  caused  serious  damage,  if  not  the  destruction  of  the  miO. 
So  much  confidence  has  thi<«  increased  security  g-ivcn  to  the  owners  of 
mills,  that  both  in  Preston  and  in  Oldham,  they  have  in  various  in- 
stancos  ceased  to  insure  their  plx>perty  ;  and  this  increased  safety  is  pu^ 
chased  at  a  small  price,  as  Mr.  Anderton  shows. 

**  What  is  the  cxponse  of  fitting  up  a  warehouse  with  plugs  iu  etch 
story? — About  25/.  tu  ;{0/.  fur  a  warehouso  of  five  stories.  We  charge  a 
guinea  annually  for  the  jrivilegc ;  so  that  the  total  annual  cost  is  about  tvo 
guineas. 

"  It  i<4  slated,  that  the  insurance  even  of  the  sma11c^t  clas^  of  warehoofei 
amounts  to  '20/.,  and  many  to  50'  /.  or  600/.:  s«>  that  for  21.  they  receive  so 
much  addiiional  security,  that  some  of  the  proprietors  of  such  property  hare 
lhoup[hr  uf  discontinuing,  and  some  have  actually  discontinued  their  in- 
surance ? — ^I'hat  is  the  fact." 

In  Oliiham,  ihe  same  evidence  is  given  as  to  increased  security  and 
diminished  lisk  to  mills  and  warehouse  property  by  the  adoption  ol  the 
natural  system,  as  shown  iu  another  part  of  Mr.  Emmott's  evidence:— 

"  Arc  there  mills  and  warehouses  fitted  up  with  plugs  and  hose  in  carh 
story? — 'there  are,  and  since  tlie  raising  of  the  insurance  premiums  Jha 
plan  Ikin  increaMul.  TIiltu  is  one  mill-owner,  who  has  water  laid  mi  iwto 
e\ery  r>>on),  the  pipe  terminates  in  a  transverse  tube,  at  both  ends  of  which 
t  Ill-re  are  liullow  iron  cxliiiders  perfbraied  wuh  holes,  and  capable,  when  the 
waitr  IS  turned  on,  of  tiiruwing  tiie  water  with  j;reat  force,  and  ileluiiin^ 
every  pari  of  \\w  rnom.  Tlie  pipes  are  so  arranged  that  the  watchman  at 
the  hnttoin  of  tlie  outside  wall  (»f  the  buildin;?,  by  simply  turning  a  cock, 
can  throw  an  unlimited  quantity  of  water  mlo  ever)' corner  and  crevice  of 
tl  e  rovtni  on  firo.  I  aui  sure  the  water  will  do  more  damage  than  fire  couU 
possibly  do  to  the  eonteuts  of  thcbe  rooms,  if  any  of  them  bhouid  ever 
take  fire. 

**  What  wa^tlicctwl  nf  nuking  ihisi  arrangement,  and  what  doyuuchiiice 
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Um  Ibr  the  privilege  of  having  water  ? — ^The  original  cost  was  about  150/. 
or  200/.,  and  we  charge  4/.  per  annum  for  water. 

"  Does  he  insure  his  mill  now  ? — He  formerly  did,  I  believe,  to  the  extent 
of  200/.  per  annum,  but  since  the  introduction  of  this  arrangement,  he  feels 
■0  secure  that  I  understand  he  has  ceased  altogether  his  insurance. 

**  You  stated  that  the  original  cost  of  fitting  up  this  mill  of  five  stories 
was  about  150/.,  and  that  your  charges  were  4?.  per  annum,  so  that  for  an 
onhual  charge  of  14/.,  he  has  obtained  as  much  security  against  losses  by 
ire  as  he  did  by  the  annual  payment  of  200/.  ? — Exactly  so. 

"  In  the  other  cases  of  mills  with  plugs  in  each  story,  and  hose  in  constant 
mdiness,  have  their  owners  also  ceased  to  insure  their  buildings  ?-*Not 
altogether,  but  they  insure  their  property  for  much  less  than  formerly,  con- 
sidering the  increased  security  as  a  sufficient  guarantee  against  much  loss 
in  ea^e  of  fire.'* 

This  method  of  securing  premises  against  fire  presents  many  advan- 
tages (independent  of  being  only  about  one-fourth  the  expense)  over 
the  old  plan  of  having  a  large  cistern  filled  with  water  at  the  top  of  the 
faeiofies ;  or  even  over  the  more  common  system  of  having  numerous 
plugs  around  the  building.  The  plugs  being  kept  in  each  story,  the 
water  can  be  thrown  to  a  greater  height,  and  with  more  force,  on  account 
of  the  diminished  resistance  of  the  atmosphere,  and  decreased  friction, 
which,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  prevents  tiie  water  rising  to  more 
than  one-half  of  its  natural  pressuie  \  and  as  they  are  not  liable  to  be 
out  of  repair,  they  do  not  present  the  same  risk  of  failure  as  the  water 
tanl^,  which  from  neglect  or  accident  are  very  frequently  found  un- 
available, as  strikingly  instanced  in  the  case  of  the  great  fire  at  the 
Tower  of  London.  The  experience  at  Preston  and  Oldham  amply 
confirms  that  of  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  as  to  the  practicability 
and  advantage  of  using  hose  instead  of  fire-engines  in  case  of  fire. 

53.  In  Philadelphia  it  is  the  custom  to  wash  the  fronts  of  the  houses 
and  the  windows  by  means  of  the  hose,  and  this,  in  an  architeciuial 
point  of  view,  is  of  no  small  importance  ;  as  it  may  also  be  conjoined 
with  the  practice  of  the  men  employed  to  use  the  hose.  In  Oldham, 
according  lo  Mr.  Emniotl's  evidence  : — 

**  The  mill-owners,  who  keep  hose,  use  it  once  a  month,  under  the  in- 
spection of  our  surveyor,  to  wash  their  windows,  and  the  fronts  of  their  fac- 
tories, and  our  man  then  sees  whether  it  is  kept  in  good  working  order. 

**  Is  it  customary  to  wash  windows  and  fronts  of  houses  in  ihis  town  by 
means  of  the  hose  ? — Not  so  much  so  as  is  desirable,  but  it  is  dune.  Our 
town-hall,  a  stone-faced  building,  is  washed  onc«  every  month,  and  looks 
fair  and  clean  amidst  the  surrounding  blackness.'' 

With  regard  to  our  public  buildings,  and  even  of  our  private  honse.ci, 
this  custom,  attended  with  an  expense  altogether  trivial,  ought  certainly 
to  l)e  encouraged,  for  by  accustoming  the  eye  to  cleanliness,  and  cn- 
courasring  habits  of  neatness  and  tuste,  a  decided  step  will  be  made  in  the 
improvement  of  the  social  and  sanatory  com iition  of  our  population. 

.54.  Tlic  advantui^es  otfered  by  the  natural  system  of  supplying  water 
ire  not  sufhciently  known.  I  feel  fully  persuaded,  that  the  application 
of  water  from  the  hose  to  the  cleansing  ot  pavements,  and  watering  the 
streets,  as  in  actual  daily  operation  at  Philadelphia,  would  be  useful  and 
economical.  Unfortuniilely,  the  paved  streets,  or  the  absorbent  surfate 
of  the  macadamised  road,  are  not  suited  to  the  universal  extension  of 
the  principle.     By  an  experiment  made  at  my  request,  by  Mr.  Park ^ of 
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Preston,  on  •  very  inconvenient  boulder  stone  pavement,  and  with  ill 
the  disadvantaf^es  of  a  first  experiment,  the  cost  of  scaveof^infi;  ifcy 
eflTectiially  1000  square  yards  amounted  to  4s*  According  to  the  ei- 
perience  of  ihe  Manchester  scavensring:  department,  as  given  in  Mr. 
VVhitworth's  evidence,  (First  Rep.,  Vol.  If.  p.  396),  the  average ci- 
pense  of  scavenging  and  carting  away  the  refuse  of  1000  square  yirds 
18  4^.  6(/.,  or  an  additional  6(2.,  for  work  not  nearly  so  efficientif 
executed.  Accordin<r  to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Park,  two  men,  with  t 
little  practice,  would  be  quite  sufficient  to  manage  the  hose,  insteid  of 
the  four  men  employed  by  him  in  the  experiment ;  and  as  the  price  of 
water  would  be  malerially  reduced  if  the  demand  for  scaven»iD|r 
in  this  manner  became  general,  and  as  practice  would  show  how  to 
economise  its  use,  he  is  clearly  of  opinion,  that  2«.  per  1000  yards  w 
half  the  price  obtained  in  the  experimental  result,  would  be  anplj 
sufficient  to  cover  the  expense  of  the  application  on  a  large  scale,  and 
on  a  suitable  road.  That  it  would  be  very  economical  as  regards  the 
health  of  the  community,  even  were  its  price  two-fold,  none  can  doubt 
who  see  the  beneficial  effects  of  a  heavy  shower  of  rain  in  swff]»Qg 
into  the  sewers  the  garbage  and  refuse,  which,  in  the  present  defectire 
mode  of  scavenging,  are  allowed  to  lie  and  rot  on  the  surface  of  strrcU 
in  the  poorer  districts.  Before  ihe  introduction  of  this  method,  how 
ever,  an  improvement  must  be  adopted,  in  making  non-abM)rbent  streets 
and  roads,  the  commencement  of  which  is  seen  in  the  coal-tar  pave- 
ments, introduced  in  Nottingham  and  other  towns  for  Is.  per  squire 
yard,  or  about  one-third  uf  the  present  cost  for  streets  of  a  very  inferior 
description.  The  value  of  scavenging  by  water,  with  regard  toth^ 
application  of  refuse  for  productive  use,  I  shall  have  occasion  to  poiat 
out  in  another  part  of  my  report 

55.  The  advantages  of  the  natural  over  the  intermittent  supply  of 
water  for  domestic  purposes  are  so  obvious  as  not  to  require  comment 
A  never  failing  and  unlimited  flow  direct  from  the  main,  not  liable,  u 
in  the  case  of  collected  water,  to  acquire  a  temperature  unpleasantly 
high,  and  secured  from  the  absorption  of  vitiated  air  and  unpleasant 
effluvia,  to  hasten  the  decomposition  of  the  small  amount  of  organic 
matter  generally  existing  in  water,  offers  obvious  and  important  ad* 
vantages.  The  necessity  for  the  collection  in  vessels  of  a  sufficient 
size,  or  the  substitute  of  a  costly  tank,  subject  to  dilapidation,  and  taking 
up  as  it  does  much  space  in  the  already  too  small  dwelling  of  the  work- 
ing man,  in  addition  to  the  other  evils  attendant  on  tlie  intennitteot 
system,  and  already  described  §50,  all  conduce  to  the  sparing  use  of 

♦  The  followiiii^  ar«  the  lietails  of  the  experiment : — 

1.  Fishergate. — Water  used,  30  gullom  per  minute,  with  the  small  rose  on  tfaehoRe; 
time  expended,  13  luinutes ;  street  cleaned,  20  yards  X  8  yards  =  20S  iuuim 
yards:  l3  x  36  =  438  gallons  ct.nsumed,  value  4</. 

2.  Lime  Street. — Wati-r  used,  90  gallons  i>er  minute,  with  large  ro«e  on  Y.o»l 

street  cleansed,  25  yards  X  10  yards  =  250  square  yards ;  time,  1 1  minutes. 

11  X  90  =  990  gallons  consumed,  value  9</.  The  expense  of  1000  nuaie  virdi 
would  be  -^  -n        - 

Water 3#. 

Labour li. 

Wear  and  Tear  •     .      •     .      P 

Total  •     •     •     •     •     4«. 
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water,  and  act  detrimentally  both  on  the  physical  and  moral  condition 
of  the  poor.     There  ought  to  be  no  limit  put  to  the  supply  of  water  for 
domestic  purposes ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  every  facility  should  be  afibrded 
for  its  unsparing  use.    I  have  spent  many  days  in  visiting  the  houses  of 
artisans  in  towns  both  well  and  ill  supplied  with  water ;  and  I  can  state, 
as  an  invariable  rule,  that  there  is  a  marked  difference  both  in  the 
moral  tone  and  in  the  physical  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  those 
towns;  and  this  difference  is  even  perceptible,  though  in  a  less  degree, 
in  the  houses  ot  the  same  town,  according  as  they  are  or  are  not  freely 
supplied  with  water.     In  Bristol,  where  there  is  no  water  company,  and 
DO  supply,  except  from  pumps  and  wells,  the  dwellings  of  the  lower 
classes  are  generally  abominably  filthy,  full  of  vermin,  and  in  a  condition 
such  as  I  have  not  seen  in  any  of  the  large  towns  of  Lancashire.     If, 
then,  the  unstinted  and  constant  supply  of  water  be  essential  to  cleanli- 
ness, and  indirectly  to  a  healthy  tone  of  society  among  the  lower  orders, 
as  few  will  be  inclined  either  to  dispute  or  to  deny,  it  becomes  an  im- 
portant question,  how  the  benefits  of  this  essential  necessary  of  life  can 
be  best  extended  to  every  person  in  a  community.     Of  course  the  best 
means  are  the  most  economical,  for  wherever  much  expense  must  be 
incurred  in  an  improvement,  many  obstacles  are  immediately  presented 
to  its  execution.     Now  here  the  advantages  of  the  natural  system  are 
▼ery  obvious;  for,   instead  of  having  to  provide  tanks  at  an  average 
expense  of  21,  to  each  cottage,  and  a  communication-pipe,  generally  at 
a  cost  of  1/.  more, — by  the  natural  system,  and  by  a  few  judicious  im* 
provements  on  it,  the  total  expense  never  amounts  to  one-sixth  this 
sum,  and  is  generally  considerably  less.     In  Preston,  the  average  cost 
per  tenement  is  from  5^.  6d,  to  6«.,  and  in  Oldhom  it  is  Is,     In  fact, 
the  exorbitant  charges  which  usually  have  to  be  incurred  on  the  old 
system  materially  impede  the  extension  of  water-works ;  and,  on  the 
contrary,  everything  which  tends  to  decrease  the  charge,  serves  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  tenants  to  the  water  companies,  as  shown  both 
by  Mr.  Emmott,  of  Oldham,  and  Mr.  Anderton,  of  Preston.  The  former 
witness  is  engineer  and  manager  of  the  gas  as  well  as  of  the  water- 
works, and  has,  therefore,  double  experience  on  this  point. 

*'  We  found  the  plumbers*  charges  so  enormous,  that  they  prevented  the 
accession  of  new  tenants  to  the  Company,  so  that  we  took  the  fitting  up  into 
our  own  hands,  and  reduced  the  price  so  much,  that  where  they  charged  4^., 
we  only  charged  U.  ^d. ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  we  found  our 
tenants  increase  much  more  rapidly  than  before.  We  still  allow  the  plumbers 
to  make  the  fittings,  if  preferred  by  the  tenant,  but  they  are  now  obliged  to 
oome  down  to  our  price.'' 

Exactly  the  same  evidence  is  given  by  Mr.  Anderton : — 

*'  You  state  that  you  do  not  employ  plumbers ;  do  you  refer  to  the  interior 
fitting  of  a  house  as  well  as  to  the  exterior  ? — Yes,  we  do  the  whole  work 
ourselves.  We  found  that  the  plumbers  did  not  do  this  work  uniformly,  and 
charged  high ;  and  as  it  is  important  to  have  their  work  well  done,  when 
the  water  is  at  high  pressure,  we  took  the  whole  into  our  own  hands. 

**  By  this  arrangement,  the  charge  of  water  into  a  house  is  materially  di- 
minished ? — Very  materially  so,  at  least  20  per  cent.  As  we  do  not  make 
a  profit  upon  our  fittings  we  can  let  our  tenants  have  them  at  prime  cost. 

'*  This  also  has  contributed  to  the  rapid  increase  of  the  number  of  your 
tenants  ? — ^Without  doubt  it  has." 

VOL.  I.  ^  IL 
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56.  That  the  cheap  method  of  laying  on  water  has  oonduecd  to  the 
more  extensive  use  of  it  is  attested  by  various  landlords ;  Mr.  Smttk, 
a  cottage-owner  in  Preston,  says : — 

*'  I  have  about  80  or  90  cottages,  besides  other  property. 

"  Are  these  cottages  generally  inhabited  by  the  poorer  classes  ^— Br 
labourers  and  their  families.  They  pay  from  2s.  to  2s,  3dL  per  week ;  btt 
this  frees  them  from  all  other  charges  for  taxes  and  water. 

**  There  is  water  introduced  into  all  the  houses  ? — ^Yes,  into  every  booie. 
I  have  contracted  with  the  waterworks  company  at  the  rate  of  U.  6d.  per 
cottage,  whether  occupied  or  not.  I  do  not  charge  any  separate  rent  for  ii, 
as  I  consider  that  I  am  paid  by  the  increased  demand  for  my  bouses. 

'*  Since  you  introduced  water  into  your  houses  have  they  let  better?— 
Yes,  very  much  better.  I  formerly  had  40  or  50  bouses  empty ;  now  I  bim 
not  more  than  one.  Perhaps  this  is  not  altogether  due  to  the  water;  bet 
that  I  am  sure  is  the  great  inducement.  I  have  not  increased  the  rent  sioee 
I  took  in  water;  they  agreed  to  pay  me  2d,  per  week  more  fortheadvantige 
of  the  water ;  but  I  have  never  charged  that  sum,  as  1  find  the  inersiicA 
demand  pays  me. 

'*  If  you  had  been  obliged  to  use  water-tanks  or  cisterns  to  each  hova 
with  the  usual  appurtenances  of  balls  and  cooks,  would  you  have  veatond 
on  the  speculation  of  supplying  each  house  ? — Moat  unquestionably  not ;  it 
would  never  have  paid  me  ;  1  could  not  have  thought  of  it ;  the  original 
outlay  to  myself  would  have  been  considerable,  and  my  tenants  could  not 
easilyhave  remunerated  me  for  the  outlay. 

*'  Then  it  was  because  the  water  is  constantly  on  in  the  pipes,  and  there 
fbre  the  small  expense  of  laying  it  on,  that  induced  you  to  supply  yoff 
houses  with  water?— It  was  indeed,  and  the  convenience  to  my  tenants. 

^*  Have  you  any  neighbouring  cottage-owners  who  have  not  laid  on  walor 
to  their  houses  ? — There  is  one  close  by :  the  consequence  was,  thai  atsBf 
of  his  tenants  left  bim  and  came  over  to  me  immediately  that  I  laid  on  water, 
although  his  houses  are  rather  better  than  mine  in  other  respects. 

"  Have  you  noticed  any  difference  in  the  cleanliness  of  your  tenants?— 
I  have  no  doubt  of  it ;  but  I  cannot  be  positive,  as  I  do  not  go  much 
amongst  them.  I  have  seen,  however,  when  they  came  to  me,  that  their 
persons  are  much  more  cleanly.*' 

Mr.  Ashton,  of  Hyde,  near  Manchester,  a  well-known  and  extensive 
manufacturer,  has  given  similar  evidence  (First  Rep.,  Vol.  II.  p.  99). 
He  states  that,  although  the  water,  which  he  has  laid  on  to  all  his  cot- 
tages, even  to  the  poorest,  costs  for  each  3d.  per  week,  or  thrice  u 
much  as  it  costs  at  Nottingham,  and  twice  as  much  as  at  Preston,  still 
that  all  the  cottagers  hailed  its  accession  with  joy,  and  willingly  pay 
the  amount  for  the  benefit  conferred.  In  fact,  there  is  muchconconpent 
evidence  to  prove  that  there  is  no  boon  more  highly  prised  by  the  poor 
than  an  unstinted  supply  of  water,  and  that  there  is  no  necessary  for 
which  they  would  more  willingly  pay  a  fair  and  adequate  price.  The 
evidence  of  Mr.  Thomas  Sumner,  an  intelligent  collector  of  water*rents 
in  Preston,  may  be  cited : — 

"  Do  you  find  much  difficulty  in  procuring  the  water-rents  from  eottate 
property  ? — No,  they  come  in  pretty  well,  according  to  the  times ;  generafff 
^leaking,  we  have  not  much  trouble.  Cottage  inmates  are  particularly  well 
pleased  to  have  water  laid  on  into  their  houses,  and  do  not  seem  to  have  any 
olgeetion  to  pay  ibr  it  Those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  the  supply  of 
.^ter  ^ud  the  benefit  of  it  so  great  that  they  will  not  live  in  cottages  where 
It  is  not  laid  on,  and  they  value  it  so  highly  that  a  threat  to  cut  off  tbsir 
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•apply  eaases  a  speedy  payment  of  the  arrears.  On  this  aceonnt  we  have 
Tery  Uttle  loss  in  the  collection. 

"  T>o  you  know  exactly  the  amount  of  loss ;  does  it  exceed  three  percent.? 
—I  cannot  say  precisely,  but  I  believe  it  is  much  under  three  per  cent. 

'*  From  your  experience,  as  a  collector,  are  you  of  opinion,  that  if  the 
Legislature  compelled  water  to  be  laid  on  to  each  cottage,  that  the  inmates 
would  object  to  the  additional  rental  thus  occasioned  ? — I  believe  that  th#y 
would  not ;  indeed  I  am  sure  that  they  would  be  very  willing  to  pay  the 
additional  rent." 

It  has  been  stated  in  evidence,  that  it  would  be  impracticable  to  lay 
OD  water  into  the  houses  of  the  poor ;  for  if  a  leaden  pipe  were  intro- 
duced, ^'  it  would  be  there  in  the  evening,  hut  would  be  gone  in  the 
morning."  This  general  charge  of  thefl  I  find  unwarranted  by  actoal 
experience.  In  Preston  and  Oldham  there  are  no  stand-pipes,  tbt 
water  being  always  laid  on  in  the  houses;  and  in  the  farmer  town  the 
pipes  are  unnecessarily  exposed ;  and  yet  in  the  experience  of  10  years 
only  two  cases  of  thefl  have  occurred,  to  the  total  amount  of  \bs,^  and 
one  of  these  was  in  an  unoccupied  house.  In  Oldham,  with  an  cxpe- 
lienoe  o^  17  years,  the  manager  never  heard  of  one  case  of  thefl.  Thefb 
of  this  kind,  if  at  all  to  be  feared,  are  much  more  likely  to  occur  on  the 
intermittent  than  on  the  continuous  system,  for  the  water  acts  as  its  own 
police,  and  betrays,  while  it  drenches,  the  thief. 

57.  In  considering  the  best  means  for  the  extensk)n  of  this  benefit  to 
the  working-classes,  or  in  sanctioning  the  formation  of  new  water-works, 
it  would  be  highly  advisable  to  obtain  evidence  as  to  the  quality  of  the 
water,  particularly  with  regard  to  its  hardness.  (Evidence  of  Dr.  Clark, 
First  Rep.  fol.,  Q.  104.) 

The  value  of  attention  to  this  point  will  be  obvions,  when  the  differ* 
ence  of  consumption  of  soap  is  considered.  I  found  by  various  trials  in 
summer,  that  the  Manchester  water  possesses  a  hardness  equivalent  to 
what  would  be  obtained  if  13  or  14  grains  of  chalk  were  dissolved  in  a 
gallon  of  pure  water. 

Now,  in  Aberdeen,  the  hardness  of  water  is  only  1  degree — t.  e,  equal 
to  1  grain  of  chalk  per  gallon ;  and,  in  some  towns  in  Lancashire,  not 
more  than  4  degrees.  The  annual  consumption  of  soap  in  Great  Britain 
is  1}^  lbs.  per  head  of  the  population,  which  at  50«.  per  cwt.  is  an  ex- 
pense for  soap  of  3^.  4d.  incurred  annually  by  each  person.  As  tba 
consumption  of  soap  increases  according  to  the  hardness  of  the  watery 
we  may  fairly  estimate  the  annual  consumption  for  each  person  in  Maw* 
Chester,  the  water  of  which  is  14  degrees,  at  15  lbs.,  or  the  same  as  that  of 
London,  the  water  of  which  place  has  12  degrees.  Thus  the  hard  water 
of  Manchester  may  be  regarded  as  increasing  the  water  rent  to  a  family 
of  five  individuals,  169.  8^.  per  annum,  or  49,363/.  per  annum  to  the 
whole  town,  a  sum  nearly  double  that  of  the  present  gross  water  rental. 
But  large  as  is  the  cost  entailed  upon  a  town  by  a  bad  selection  of  watefy 
in  the  unnecessary  consumption  of  soap,  still  greater  loss  is  incurred  m 
the  wear  and  tear  of  clothes.  Whilst,  therefore,  the  nominal  price 
ehargeil  for  water  in  a  town  may  appear  tolerably  low,  the  hard  quality 
of  the  water  itself  may  involve  a  very  inconsiderable  additional  expense. 

It  is  also  extremely  important  to  have  a  clear  filtered  water  lor  do- 
mestic ose,  instead  of  the  dirty  water,  generally  abounding  with  visible 
animalcnles,  which  is  too  oflen  met  with  throogfaoat  the  whole  edoxitx^^ 
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and  ia  Laocashire  as  well  as  in  other  parts.  Those  who  are  icqnMitffd 
with  the  habits  of  the  poor  know  well  how  easily  they  are  iodnccdlo 
leuTe  the  natural  beverage  and  resort  to  stiniulatin^  drinks;  andt 
powerful  incentive  to  this  is  the  disg^usting  appearance  of  the  water  is 
it  issues  from  the  main.  I  have  already  tbrwarded  to  you,  in  the  eia* 
mination  of  Mr.  John  Graham,  partner  in  the  extensive  print-works  of 
Messrs.  Hoyle  and  Sons,  evidence  us  to  their  experience  io  (ilteriiig 
water  (First  Rep.  fol.,  App.  p.  170).  He  there  states,  that  for  lb6L  per 
annum,  (exclusive  of  the  rent  of  land,)  half  a  mi  I  lion  of  galkius  dailf 
may  be  filtered,  or  182^  million  of  gallons  per  annum.  This  estimate 
is  for  filtration  by  the  *'  Lancashire  method,"  a  very  efficient  and  to 
Domical  system  ;  and  by  its  adoption  every  labourer's  tenement,  assom- 
ing  his  consumption  at  40  gf&llons  daily,  could  have  his  water  perfectlj 
clear  and  filtered  for  3d.  additional  to  his  annual  rental,  a  sum  wliich 
would  willingly  be  paid.  One  public  filter  must  be  infinitely  more  eco> 
nomical  than  20,000  private  filters,  as  Mr.  Hawksley  says,  "  with 
20,000  difierent  cares,  cleansings,  and  renewals." 

58.  I  have  stated  the  advantages  derived  from  the  natural  system, 
or  system  of  continuous  supply,  at  high  pressure,  but  I  have  not  yet 
alluded  to  the  objections  urged  against  the  general  adoption  of  the 
system,  and  the  validity  of  them,  as  tested  by  experience  in  this  coontf. 
The  only  objections  which  1  have  heard  are  those  brought  by  Mr. 
Wicksteed  before  your  Board  (First  Rep..  Vol.  11.  p.  16).  These  I 
apprehend  to  be :  (1.)  The  necessity  for  larger  and  stromger  maim 
than  on  the  intermittent  system,  and  the  fear  that  they  will  be  destroyed 
sooner.  (2.)  The  necessity  for  a  larger  number  of  officers  to  preffot 
'^  waste  of  water."  (3.)  A  supposition  that  the  water  would  be  draws 
off  at  different  parts  of  the  town,  and  not  concentrated  at  a  place  where 
fire  might  happen.  These  being  the  only  objections  to  the  system,  I 
have  endeavoured  to  ascertain  their  validity,  by  the  experience  of  those 
towns  which  possess  a  continuous  supply.  As  to  the  first  objectios, 
that  a  stronger  and  larger  main  is  necessary,  actual  fact  and  experieiioe 
finds  the  reverse  to  be  the  case.  Thus  the  manager  of  the  Preston 
water-works  is  asked — 

"  Does  this  pressure  (160  feet)  render  it  necessary  to  have  larger  and 
stronger  mains  and  service-pipes  than  those  used  where  the  water  is  not  kept 
at  hign  pressure  ? — Quite  the  contrary,  because  the  water  being  constandy 
on.  and  not  coming  at  intervals,  a  smaller  pipe  is  sufficient  for  delivery,  and 
the  pipes  are  not  strained  by  a  sudden  gosh  of  water.    We  never  hid  a 

Sipe  which  burst  from  the  pressure  of  the  water,  but  we  test  them  befoce* 
and  to  bear  the  pressure  of  300  feet.** 

The  evidence  of  the  manager  of  the  Oldham  water- works  is  still 
more  satisfactory,  because  in  dry  summers  he  districts  the  water  to 
some  of  the  poorer  parts  of  the  town,  having  it  on  five  hours  in  the 
day,  or  on  the  intermittent  instead  of  the  continuous  system.  He  is, 
therefore,  in  a  position  to  give  correct  information  as  to  both  systems: 

'*  Your  pressure  being  300  feet,  do  you  find  it  necessary  to  use  stronger 
pipes  on  the  system  of  continued  supply  than  on  the  intermittent  method  f 
— Quite  the  reverse ;  the  pipes  last  longer  on  the  continued  than  on  the  in- 
termittent system,  as  we  find  by  experience  in  those  places  where  we  district 
our  water.  When  they  are  emptied,  and  again  filled,  we  find  that  they  oor> 
rode  very  fast,  much  oxide  of  iron  accumulates  in  them.    They  require  t» 
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be  stronger,  also,  to  stand  the  sudden  gush  of  water,  for  we  find  that  they 
often  burst  by  compressing  the  air,  which  must  find  a  vent-hole." 

The  second  objection,  that  a  larger  number  of  officers  is  requisite  to 
prevent  waste  of  water,  is  equally  untenable,  as  shown  at  Preston  : — 

"  It  has  been  stated,  that  a  constant  supply  of  water  in  the  pipes  subjects 
eompanies  to  a  considerable  waste  ;  do  you  find  by  your  experience  that  this 
it  really  the  case  ? — Quite  the  contrary ;  I  think  the  constant  supply  is  a 
means  of  saving  water.  We  very  seldom  indeed  receive  any  complaints  of 
an  unnecessary  waste  of  water,  and  our  men  are  very  active  in  searching  out 
grievances  of  this  kind.  The  fact  is,  our  high  pressure  would  render  a 
running  tap  a  great  nuisance,  from  the  noise  it  makes.  Our  actual  con- 
sumption here  is  7G  ^Uons  per  house,  but  this  includes  all  the  large  con- 
sumers, of  which  we  have  a  great  many  in  mills  and  railways.  The  average 
consumption  in  tenements  of  the  labouring  class  is  about  45  gallons  daily. 

**  How  many  turncocks  do  you  employ  ? — Only  one ;  he  is  sufficient  for 
all  purposes.*' 

AH  the  cocks  and  valves  in  Oldham  also  are  managed  by  one  man, 
who  is  found  quite  sufficient.  The  manager  states,  that  if  he  had 
much  to  do  with  the  intermittent  system  he  would  require  three  or 
more.  He  is  quite  decided  as  to  the  relative  economy  of  the  two 
systems : — 

"  Now  you  have  stated  that  you  are  not  sure  that  you  make  any  saving 
by  districting  your  water  when  it  is  scarce,  except  that  it  may  prevent  theft ; 
suppose  all  the  houses  in  the  town  had  water  laid  on,  would  you  still  district 
it?---No,  certainly  not ;  in  fact  I  know  very  little  ahout  districting,  as  you 
will  well  believe,  when  we  keep  only  one  turncock.  It  is  only  in  those  dis- 
triets  where  we  think  there  is  theft  by  one  neighbour  giving  to  another. 

**  From  your  experience  of  the  two  systems,  which  would  you  think  the  . 
most  economical  to  yourselves,  supposing  that  all  the  houses  took  on  water? 
— I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  as  to  the  superior  economy  of  the  system  of 
continued  supply.*' 

Table  tbowlog  the  Operation  and  Mannrr  of  Supply  of  certain  Watbr  CoxPAiins  in 

the  under-mentioned  Towns. 
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Wote, — Probably  in  answering  the  question  as  to  the  nnmber  of  houses  supplied,  the  Companies  retnr  to  tenantip 
ro  or  three  of  whom  may  be  in  one  house,  if  let  off  in  flats.  The  retoms  in  the  eases  of  MaBohester  and 
hrerpool  refer  to  houses  supplied  by  staad-idpes.  as  well  as  those  into  which  water  is  led.  No  comyariaoa  ean 
t  aade  of  the  eapaelty  rfreeefTotia  is  liverpool  with  Iboee  in  oUier  towns,  Ibr  in  ttiA  laltm  1k«^  ussavoKv^cn^^i^ 
msnfAn,  in  the  flmner  wafer  if  pnnped  in  by  iteam-enginea. 
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I  h«*e  alickdj  ttaUd  (§  6S),  ind  ibowD  bj  nperiBcnt,  I 
objection  bi  to  the  diminutton  of  preeanre  during  the  da;, 
it)g  the  water  unftvwling  in  cue  of  fire,  U  founded  on  an  ei 
hypothaiit. 

69.  Having  coniidered  the  supply  of  water  on  the  two  WjA 
have  lalgained  in  a  tabular  form  tlM  atalisliea  of  the  towns  a 
and  these  will  be  a  luflicient  answer  to  theoretical  olqeclan  i 
impraelicabilit;  of  bring:ii)ft  a  supplj  at  high  pressure  from  a  < 
of  several  miles,  owing  to  friction  in  the  pipes.  In  the  caae  of 
and  Oldham,  the  distance  of  the  reservoirs  from  the  extreme 
the  mains  is  about  four  miles ;  in  the  case  of  Ashton,  aboi 
miles.  Manchester,  Preston,  and  Oldham  are  constructing  ne 
voira,  to  increase  their  lupply  of  wsUr.  It  is  neofisaar7  to 
that  the  explanation  in  the  appended  note  applies  probably 
cheater,  snil  cerlainU  to  Liverpool.  With  respect  to  the  othe 
Um  returns  refer  to  ^e  actual  number  of  houses  into  vrbich  tl 
b  hud  on, 

LOCAL  ACTS  AND  USAOBS. 

60.  Various  Local  Acts,  several  of  them  with  direct  refe 
sanslory  improvement,  have  of  isle  years  been  sanciaoned  bj 
menL  I  propose  in  the  present  section  to  describe  ^neral 
tenor  sad  powers,  in  compliani;e  with  the  terms  of  her  Hajeslj 
mission,  in  which  we  are  directed  to  describe  "  the  operalioi 
laws  and  regulations  now  in  force  and  the  ussgis  at  present  pr 
with  regard  to" — ( 1),  the  drainage  of  large  towns ;  (2),  the  rej 
of  buildings;  (3).  the  improvement  in  towns  ;  and  (4),  the  si 
water- 
Ill.  The  powcTSgraniedbyParltHmentforthedrainafreortow 
to  be  founded  principally  upon  the  statute  of  23  Henry  VIII.  < 
generally  follow  closely  the  provisions  granted  in  that  Act, 
occasioDally  in  the  manner  of  reimbursing  the  cost  of  imprc 
and  deKniug  more  clearly  the  powers  for  making  new  aewer 
words  of  the  preamble  of  the  original  Act  describe  accurately 
existing  at  the  present  day  in  many  of  niir  large  towns  and  \ 
districts : — 

"  Our  Sovereign  Lord  the  King,  like  a  virtuous  sod  roost  gradoo 
nothing  earilily  ao  bighly  weigbine  as  the  advancing  of  the  rotnmi 
wealth,  and  commodity  of  thjs  realm,  considering  the  dailj'  great  i 
apd  lofses  which  have  happened  in  many  and  divers  part*  of  this 
faalm,  bi  well  by  the  reason  of  the  outrvfreous  flowing  surge*  ani 
of  the  sea  in  and  upon  marsh  grounds  and  other  low  places  he 
through  politic  wisdom,  won  and  made  proQtable  Tor  the  great  < 
wealth  of  this  realm,  as  also  by  occasion  afland  waters,  and  other  ou 
springs,  in  and  upon  meadows,  pastures,  and  other  low  grounds  adj 
nvers,  floods,  and  other  watercourses ;  and  over  that,  by  and  thniui 
tnill-dsma,  weir:<,  fiabgartbs,  kedeu.  gores,  gotes,  tloudKates,  lot 
other  impediments  in  snd  upon  the  sam'  rivers  and  oiber  waterco 
the  inestimable  darosges  of  the  comraoi  vealth  of  this  realm,  whic) 
lihely  more  and  more  to  increase,  unless  speedy  redress  and  rem« 
thii  behalf  shortly  provided:  wherein  albeit,  that  divers  and  mai 
siooa  have  been  before  tbia  time  made  and  ordained,  yet  none  of  t 
'«leDl  Mmody  for  refennation  of  the  premises,  hatb  thet«fi»«  b 
•driee  and.  assent  Of  bis  Loids  Spiritual  and  Teavonl.  and' 
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loving  Commons,  in  this  present  Parliament  assembled,  ordained,  esta- 
Uished,  and  enacted — 

*'  That  Commisttioners  of  Sewers  and  other  the  premises  shall  be  directed 
in  all  parts  within  this  realm  from  time  to  time.** 

The  commission  under  this  Act  was  directed  to  **  indifllerent  and 
nibatantial  persons,*'  possessing*  lands  and  tenements  within  the  limits 
of  the  jurisdiction,  and  therefore  included  a  similar  class  to  those  now 
acting  under  the  amended  powers,  and  eligible  on  account  of  being 
rated  to  a  certain  amount  for  the  support  of  the  poor. 

62.  In  one  point  the  present  commissions  possess  less  powers  than 
those  granted  by  the  Act  of  Henry  VIII.  The  obstructions  to  rivers 
and  streams  by  weirs  and  dams  thrown  across  their  courses  are  now 
as  frequent  and  hurtful  as  they  were  in  1531,  when  they  produced 
**  outrageous  springs  and  land  waters,*' — to  the  *^  inestimable  damage 
of  the  commonwealth  of  this  realm."  Yet  the  wise  provisions  for 
their  suppression  and  prevention  in  the  Act  recited  have  been  lost 
sight  of  in  the  powers  recently  granted  by  Parliament;  and  the 
Sewerage  Acts  now  in  operation  in  Lancashire  no  longer  give  the 
power  **  further  to  reform,  amend,  prostrate  and  overthrow  all  such 
streams,  ponds,  locks,  fishgarths,  hebbing- weirs,  and  other  impedi- 
ments and  annoyances  aforesaid,  as  shall  be  found  by  inquisition,  or 
by  your  surveyings  and  discretions  to  be  excessive  and  hurtfull." 

The  consequence  of  the  suppression  of  this  power  has  l)een,  that 
the  streams  which  convey 'the  sewerage  of  Manchester  and  other  towns 
are  everywhere  obstructed,  causing  those  evils  which  are  alluded  to  in 
sections  6  and  7. 

63.  Before  proceeding  to  an  examination  of  the  powers  g^nted  by 
local  Acts  1  would  refer  to  their  want  of  consolidation  and  incon- 
venient distribution  to  distinct  and  sometimes  to  opposing  authorities. 
For  example,  the  paving  and  sewerage  of  the  streets  of  Liverpool 
are  intrusted  to  commissioners,  nine  of  whom  are  members  of  the  cor- 
poration, while  15  are  independent  of  that  body;  the  drainage  and 
paving  of  COURTS  and  alleys,  on  the  other  hand,  are  severed  from  the 
authority  exercising  jurisdiction  over  the  streets,  and  are  intrusted  to 
a  committee  of  the  corporation  appointed  under  the  Act.  Then  the 
street  cleansing  is  quite  apart  from  either  of  these  authorities,  being 
placed  under  another  and  distinct  committee  of  the  corporation,  and 
possessing  no  comiexion  with  the  commissioners  of  sewers,  although 
the  legitimate  object  of  the  works  executed  by  the  latter  is  to  preserve 
cleanliness  in  streets  and  in  the  houses  adjoining ;  while,  with  strange 
incongruity,  the  "  watering  of  streets,"  which  is  essentially  connected 
with  their  proper  cleansing,  is  removed  from  the  scavenging  authority 
and  placed  under  that  of  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers. 

But  this  is  not  all ;  for  the  sewerage  and  cleansing  of  the  borough  is 
subdivided,  part  of  it  (Toxteth  Park)  being  governed  by  distinct  Com- 
missioners, quite  independent  of  the  authorities  in  the  parochial  part  of 
Liverpool,  as  far,  at  least,  as  regards  the  paving  and  sewerage  of 
streets. 

Equal  inconsistency  and  want  of  consolidation  is  exhibited  in  the 
Acts  for  supplying  Liverpool  with  water.  There  are  two  water  com- 
panies, with  two  distinct  capitals,  with  the  expenses  of  two  distinct 
managements,  having  mains  hid  down  in  the  same  streetSi  and  sopplj. 
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ing  the  same  district  with  water.  The  snpposed  or  actnal  hmaSaaef 
of  these  companies  compels  the  formation  of  a  third  estahli^roent  with 
new  mains  and  senrice-pipes,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  eitiog;iiishiD^  firai 
and  supplying  water  for  public  purposes ;  and  the  new  works  \wn% 
the  former  object  expressly  in  view,  is  inconsistently  apvered  fraa 
the  body  possessing  jurisdiction  over  the  fire-police.  There  is  om 
fortuitous  advantage  conferred  by  this  new  Act,  if  it  be  properly  a^ 
predated,  viz.,  that  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  are  enabled  to  piuriily 
the  sewers,  by  using  the  water,  and  thus  prevent  the  formation  of  those 
emanations  at  present  so  much  complained  of.  For  instance,  Mr. 
Roe,  the  engineer  of  the  Holbom  and  Finsbury  divisions  of  sewHii 
18  asked — 

"  Is  it  consistent  with  your  experience  that  a  district  where  the  hotM 
have  badly-oonstnicted  drains  with  insufficient  supplies  of  water  is  neirij 
in  as  bad  a  condition  as  a  district  having  only  cesspools  ? — Drains  of  this  de- 
scription are,  in  fact,  a  series  of  widely-spread  cesspools  giving  off  emsis- 
tions,  and  often  requiring  cleansing.** 

All  the  evidence  taken  on  the  point  shows  that  new  drains  oude 
without  reference  to  their  frequent  *' flushing"  do  act  as  extOMkd 
cesspools. 

To  sum  up  these  grievous  instances  of  ill-considered  legislation  asd 
want  of  consolidation,  which  have  led  to  so  much  confusion  and  efil, 
I  subjoin,  in  the  following  Table,  a  view  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
various  authorities  appointed  by  the  local  Acts  clash  with  each  other, 
and  prevent  the  progress  of  improvement,  as  instanced  in  the  recest 
Acts,  5  Vic.  c.  44 ;  and  6  &  7  Vic.  c.  109,  and  those  already  cited. ^ 

Tablb  showing  the  want  of  Consolidation  and  inconiistent  powers  of  the  vaiisw 
authorities  appointed  under  the  Local  Acta  for  Liverpool,  pre vioualy  died. 


Corporation. 

1 

Health  Committee. 

a 

Cleansing  Committee. 

8 

Fire  Committee. 

Does  not    Inclnde  the  maaiige- 
ment  of  deaasing  or  icwering 
ttreett,  but  mifrferrs  wiih  au- 
thority No.  5  in  paving  and  sew- 
er! ug  courts.     Does  not  possess 
the  natural  connexion  between 
authoritiea  2, 5, 6. 

Has   no  eonnexion   wiUi 
sewerage  or  with  water- 
ing   the     strrets.    and 
therefore  is    ineffective 
by  interff  ring  with,  and 
being  interfered  by,  au- 
thorities 1, 4.  5, 6. 

Possesses  chaife  over  f  n-pslies, 
aud  yet  ha*  no  charge  over  ths 
water,  broogfat  ia  at  aa  is- 
mense  expeosa  fur  the  exlia» 
tion  of  fire.  Is  depcsideat, 
iherefbre.ttpon  4.  a  distud  sai 
independeni  aathoiiiy. 

1 
Commissioners  of  Sewera.                     Two  Water  Companies. 

ToxtethPark 
ComaiasioMn. 

4 

Water  Department. 

Sewerage  and  Pai^ng. 

6                                        T 

i 

Water  brought  into 
thetuwn  for  extinc- 
tion of  Are  and  wa- 
tering the  streets) 
interferes,       there- 
fore, with  auihori- 
ties  S  and  3,  and,  if 
applied    to    public 
fonntaint.  with  dn- 
tieaofJ. 

Confined    to    streets 
alone,    but  not   ex- 
tended to  courts,  and 
is,    therefore,  inter- 
fered with  by  autho- 
rity No.  1.  Possesses 
compulsory    powers 
with  regard  to  main 
drainage,    but    not 
with  regard  to  liouse 
drainage. 

Opposed    both   to    each 
oilier,  oompelling   ftom 
their     supposed      inef- 
ciencT,  the  formation  of 
a  new  establishment  (4) 
for  the  extinction  of  fire  ; 
and.  from  the  inadequacy 
of  domestic  supply,  pre- 
venting   the  proper  ae- 
tiun  or  sewers,  and  hence 
iuterfering  with  authori- 
ties 1,8, 3, 5, 7. 

Causes  the  cxpciss 
of  separate  maa* 
agemeot  for  varioei 
offices  which  mickt 
be  eomiiriaed  nadsr 
one  or  more  of  ths 
pievioaa  authori- 
ties, bv  an  extse- 
aion  of  the  exiadac 
natural  area. 
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.  Similar  instances  of  a  want  of  consolidation  and  of  uncotnbined 
execution  exist  in  all  towns,  more  or  less,  and  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
describe  them  in  detail.  In  Manchester,  for  example,  a  committee  of 
the  corporation  possess  powers  to  execute  new  paving,  but  the  charge 
of  its  maintenance  devolves  upon  a  distinct  body—the  Surveyors  of 
Highways.  The  Legislature  originally  granted  powers  of  sewerage  to 
various  authorities  within  the  same  natural  bounds ;  thus,  Manchester 
Proper,  Salford,  Ardwick,  Chorlton,  &c.,  had  distinct  and  separate 
jurisdiction  over  the  sewerage  of  their  respective  districts,  all  comprised 
within  one  natural  area;  and  even  now,  although,  with  the  exception 
of  Salford,  the  powers  possessed  by  these  authorities  are  transferred  to 
the  corporation,  they  are  managed  by  distinct  and  independent  com- 
mittees, who  are  ignorant  of,  and  therefore  do  not  derive  any  imme- 
diate benefit  from,  the  experience  obtained  by  the  others.  In  this  town, 
also,  we  find  separate  committees  for  cleansing,  and  for  sewerage  and 
paving,  although  the  general  improvement  of  the  street,  and  the 
natural  connexion  between  the  three  operations  render  their  union 
very  desirable ;  and  it  will  be  observed  that  this  useless  and  unne- 
cessary division  of  labour  (First  Rep.,  Vol.  II.  pp.  82-324,  339) 
entails  the  expenses  of  separate  management,  besides  rendering 
it  impossible  to  obtain  properly  qualified  officers,  men  of  science  and 
education.  It  has  the  primd  facie  appearance  of  simpliBcation,  and 
of  a  division  of  labour  to  proceed  by  different  bills  and  separate 
measures;  whereas,  as  appears  by  the  examination  of  the  working 
of  such  separate  measures  as  are  in  actual  operation,  the  effect  is  the 
very  reverse;  separating  works  which  can  only  be  carried  out,  eco- 
nomically and  efRcienlly,  by  unity  of  design  and  management- 
multiplying  independent  and  inefficient  officers  with  clashing  duties-^ 
increasing  the  expense  of  management,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  an  able  and  conscientious  discharge  of  duty  by 
officers  having  no  private  practice  and  interests  to  serve. 

In  the  evidence  given  in  your  first  Report,  this  division  of  labour, 
even  in  the  Metropolis,  is  complained  of  as  injurious,  and  as  leading 
to  serious  evils.  If,  then,  the  consolidation  and  combination,  rather 
than  separation,  of  administrative  service  be  the  true  course  of 
economy  and  efficiency  even  in  the  Metropolis,  it  would  seem  to  be  so 
a  fortiori  in  the  provincial  towns,  where  officers  properly  qualified,  and 
giving  their  whole  time  to  their  duties,  cannot  be  obtained  for  the 
salaries  afforded. 

That  this  consolidation  is  highly  necessary  in  Lancashire,  there  can 
be  little  question ;  but  it  will  appear  still  more  apparent  if  we  consider 
the  probable  effects  of  any  measure  extending  the  powers  of  the  exist- 
ing jurisdiction.  At  present,  the  custom  is  to  pay  the  surveyors  of  new 
improvements  either  by  salary  or  by  fees,  which,  according  to  the  in- 
formation of  witnesses  acquainted  with  the  subject,  would  be,  for  first- 
rate  houses,  3/.  10^.;  second-rate,  31.;  third-rate,  21.  lOs,;  fourth-rate, 
2/.  ;  and  for  all  alterations  half  that  sum.  Now,  at  the  present  rate  of 
increase  of  the  population  in  Great  Britain,  (230,000  per  annum,)  re- 
quiring 59,000  new  houses  annually  for  their  accommodation;  if  only 
half  these,  instead,  probably,  of  two-thirds,  came  within  these  extended 
jurisdictions,  and  the  average  were  taken  only  as  fourth-class  houses, 
the  expense  to  which  the  country  would  be  expoied  is  50,000/.  per 
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annum  for  %  defectiTe  machinery  of  |>rifata  practitioiiera.  Bat  ia  id- 
dition  to  thtse  larveyort,  the  various  authorities  are  also  enabled  to 
appoint  clerks,  collectors,  and  other  officers,  without  any  secaritics  tsto 
skill  or  quahficatioQs.  If,  howerer,  a  consolidation  were  effected,  the 
expense  of  one  properly  qualified  officer,  made  independent  of  privsto 
practice,  would  be  much  less  than  the  present  cost  of  numerous  ill- 
qoalified  officers,  fettered  by  the  clashing  interests  of  private  prarties; 
and  to  one  qualified  officer,  all  the  engineerinfr  duties  of  a  town  wodd 
be  easy  of  execution.  Thus,  the  maintenance  of  the  width  of  streeti, 
the  prevention  of  encroachments,  and  other  similar  doties,  woukl  be 
connected  with  the  principal  aervioe  of  the  drainage  regnlaitOBS  aadtht 
supply  of  water. 

At  present  the  case  stands  actually  thus :  that  in  the  nftajority  of  towni 
in  Lancashire  possessing  local  Acts,  there  is  an  expensive  and  inadcqotfe 
supply  of  water  by  a  trading  company ;  in  all  the  towns  an  expenetii 
and  imperfect  drainage  of  districts,  parochial  or  intra-mural,  undtf  est 
management ;  a  separate  drainage  and  paving  of  adjoining  diitiielii 
extra-paruchial  or  extra-mural,  under  another  managvtment ;  aad  an 
expensive  and  utterly  imperfect  system  of  scavenging  main  streets,  is 
the  neglect  of  courts  and  alleys,  under  another  authority ;— -making  il 
least  four  separate  managements,  where  one  would  suffice  and  act  te 
more  economically  as  well  as  efficiently. 

64.  After  the  ample  details,  which  I  have  already  given,  on  tbt 
sewerage  of  the  towns  under  examination,  I  need  only  refer  to  the 
obvious  defects  of  the  Acts  empowering  its  execution.  It  is  qnite  m- 
necessary  to  allude  to  the  glaring  imperfections  and  inadequacy  of 
powers  granted  by  the  old  Highway  Acts,  under  which  several  of  theM 
towns  are  placed.  The  more  recent  Acts  are  also  very  impmperiy 
framed  \  sometimes  conferring  excessive  powers  on  bodies  practieslly 
irresponsible,  and,  in  other  instances,  restraining  proper  execution  by  s 
deficiency  of  power. 

As  ail  instance  of  excessive  powers,  I  wouki  refer  to  what  I  have  si* 
ready  said  in  paragraphs  8,  14,  15,  as  to  the  practice  now  in  operation 
under  the  local  Acts  for  Manchester,  Salford,  and  Little  Bolton.  Powen 
are  given  in  them  to  sewer,  pave,  and  otherwise  to  improve  property, 
the  cost  of  such  improvement  to  be  immedieiiely  levied  upon  theowwer  or 
occupier  (unless  under  certain  circumstances,  snch  as  when  the  cost  of 
improvement  is  greater  than  the  rental).  This  power,  as  already  shows, 
produces  very  distressing  results  ;  and  it  may  be  adopted  as  a  genersl 
practical  rule,  that  no  cottage-owner  has  funds  at  his  disposal  available 
for  any  costly  improvement,  or  in  fact  for  any  purpose  not  in  the  usual 
«.H)urse  of  his  pursuits.  The  distraining  for  rent,  therefore,  disturbs  his 
means  of  livelihood,  and  is  a  powerful  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  ioi- 
provement.  It  is  also  generally  the  case  in  the  towns  of  Lancashire, 
that  the  owner,  or,  as  defined  by  the  Acts,  **  the  person  in  the  receipt 
of  rent  or  profits  of  houses  and  lands,''  has  rarely  the  fee-simple,  or 
even  an  unincumbered  life-interest  of  the  property.  In  some  districts, 
the  property  is  of^en  held  by  lessees,  and  frequently  under  such  complex 
ownership,  that  Mr.  Wroe  states  there  is  sometimes  great  difficulty  in 
discovering  the  actual  owner  or  lessee.  In  Manchester,  it  is  stated  in 
evidence  that  the  lower  clam  of  cottages  change  their  owner«,  or  *'rent 
reetivers,"  evaiy  ten  years.    To  char^  the  lessee^  or  the  person  in 
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receipt  of  rtnts,  who  may  be  within  two  or  three  yean  of  the  expiration 
of  his  lease,  with  the  cost  of  improvement,  which  not  unfirequently 
amounts  to  more  than  tha  annual  rental,  is  in  fact  to  confiscate  his 
property.  Nor  it  it  of\en  possible  to  define  the  owner  **  of  improved 
lenta  "  in  such  manner  as  to  prevent  injustice  to  the  direct  receivers 
of  rents  under  the  present  complicated  system.  '^  I  have  cases  brought 
before  me,*'  says  Mr.  Rushton,  the  stipendiary  magistrate  for  Liver- 
pool, "  where  a  man  has  given  his  property  to  be  divided  amongst  his 
married  daughters,  to  be  equally  divided  amongst  their  children ;  cases 
in  which  the  respective  shares  in  their  properly  could  only  be  ascertained 
after  an  expensive  chancery  suit !  How  can  a  magistrate  be  expected 
to  do  this  summarily  ?" 

65.  These  circumstances  render  the  present  system  extremely  unjust 
and  oppressive  iu  many  cases.  The  distribution  of  charges  for  improve- 
ment under  a  competent  authority,  a  system  unanimously  recognised 
by  eminent  practical  men,  such  as  those  whose  evidence  I  have  already 
brought  forward,  would  obviate  all  these  evils.  And  at  the  same  time 
that  the  repayment  of  the  cost  of  improvement  is  distributed  over  a 
term  of  years,  it  should  be  provided  as  obviously  just,  that  for  every  im- 
provement made  subsequent  to  the  lease  or  occupation,  and  not  aet 
forth  or  implied  in  the  original  agreement,  the  owner  is  entitled  to  re« 
muneration.  The  distribution  of  the  charges  over  a  term  of  years  co» 
equal  with  the  probable  duration  of  the  improvement  ought,  therefore, 
to  be  borne  by  the  occupier,  and  the  expense  charged  upon  him  and 
not  upon  the  owner.  This  would  remove  the  great  obstacles  to  such 
improvements  as  the  evils  which  I  have  brought  before  your  notice 
obviously  suggest.  The  charge  distributed  over  a  period  coincident 
with  the  benefit  derived,  ought  certainly  to  be  defi-ayed  by  the  person 
enjoying  the  benefit,  except  in  the  case  of  weekly  or  monthly  occupiers, 
when,  to  prevent  the  expenses  of  frequent  collections,  such  charge  might 
be  made  on  the  owner,  who  is  now  to  be  looked  upon  in  the  light  of  a 
collector  of  rents,  and,  if  need  be,  to  receive  a  per  centage  for  the  addi- 
tional trouble.  I  have  previously  pointed  out  the  necessity  for  esta- 
blishing the  system  of  making  the  new  improvements  on  special  instead 
of  on  general  rates,  §  18;  and  it  is  unnecessary  in  this  place  again  to 
contrast  the  operation  of  the  two  systems. 

66.  The  present  sewerage  Acts  in  operation  in  Lancashire,  in  all 
cases  possess  an  extensive  and  undefined  power,  in  enabling  them  to 
compel  the  structure  of  house-drains  in  such  general  terms  as  ''  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  commissioners ;''  while  at  the  same  time  the  Acts 
are  defective  in  not  providing  for  a  proper  connexion  of  house  with 
street  drainage. 

The  delegation  of  power  to  any  local  authorities  to  an  improvement 
of  private  property  '*  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  commissioners,"  to  pre- 
scribe such  works  '*  as  they  shall  think  fit  to  be  used,"  no  matter 
what  the  expense,  appears  to  be  of  a  dangerous  tendency,  and,  it  is 
submitted,  is  unnecessary  for  the  attainment  of  the  objects  contem* 
plated.  The  main  drainage-works  now  in  the  most  general  use  are 
proved  to  be  of  an  unnecessarily  expensive  character,  and  the  house* 
drains,  vide  §  12, 14,  21,  unnecessarily  large  and  costly.  The  fact  of 
the  excessive  expense  of  the  existing  works  may  be  accounted  for  from 
the  circumstance  of  their  being  commonly  designed  by  offksers,  who 
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as  aTchiteets  in  priTate  practice  are  accustomed  to  recetve  a  per  centij^ 
OD  all  outlay,  and  tlierelbre  are  not  under  the  best  motives  to  economt; 
and  from  the  fact  that  the  contractors  for  such  works,  who  have  a 
interest  in  a  large  expenditure,  frequently  obtain  an  indirect  intlaaee 
in  its  outlay.  It  is  proved  under  the  present  inquiry  that  the  exces 
of  expenditure  for  the  imperfect  main-sewerage  of  the  Metropolis  ctn- 
not  be  less  than  66,000^  in  ten  years  in  one  district  alone.  (Mr. 
Butler  Williams,  First  Rep.,  Vol.  II.  p.  462.)  The  boase-dramage,  as 
well  as  new  main-draina^,  both  of  which  must  be  much  extended  before 
our  towns  can  be  rendered  healthy,  would  be  much  retarded  by  htHm^ 
carried  on  in  the  present  expensive  scale,  of  at  the  least  4/.  per  hooe 
for  imperfect  work.  To  illustrate  the  aprsfregate  expenses  of  sock 
work,  supposing  that  two-thirds  of  the  houses  in  the  fif^  towns 
examined  under  the  Commission  required  house-drains;  assuming^, at 
the  ordinary  distribution  of  population,  one  tenement  for  every  fim 
persons,  then  the  immediate  expenditure  placed  at  the  disposal  of  these 
uncontrolled  and  irresponsible  bodies  would  be  1,600,000/. ;  wheftv 
less  than  one-fourth  of  that  sum  would  be  required  for  the  tube  tiV 
draius,  which  the  evidence  imder  the  Commission  proves  to  be  tlie 
best ;  and  by  the  proposed  system  of  the  distribution  of  the  chai^ 
over  a  period  coincident  with  the  benefit  of  the  work,  that  fourth  woaM 
be  reduced  to  one-twentieth  or  one-thirtieth,  and  taken,  as  aa 
increased  rent,  not  from  the  owner,  but  from  the  occupier.  To  redoce 
these  observations  to  a  condensed  form,  I  show  the  present  systca 
and  the  suggested  improvement  in  a  tabular  form,  introducing  at  the 
same  time  the  expense  for  the  introduction  of  water  as  detailed  in 
paragraphs  50  to  60. 

Tablb  ibowing  the  prssbnt  Cbargbs  for  Ilousa  Dbaiivaqs  aod  Watbb  Suttlt 
ftnd  the  reduced  Cuaroes  under  the  proposed  system. 


II  ottse  drain 


Water-pi|M 
and  Appa- 
ratat. 


Old  Charge. 


4/.  7s.  6d.;  80 
re«t  at  2s.  lid. 

J  Mr  foot.* 
.for  butt.  ball, 
cock,  and  other 
apparatus. 


Rodneed  Charge. 


ImproTed  pipe  draioa.  6d. 
per  foot,  iucluding  repidra ; 
total  15t. 

For  a  pijpe  only,  the  butt 
being  dupensed  with  by 
the  introauctlon  of  a  con- 
atant,  instead  of  intermit- 
tent, aupply,  Ca.  6d.\ 


Annual  addition  to  the  Rant  at 

5  per  Cent.  Intereat.  and  rqaal  in- 

atalmeui  of  the  priacipaL 

lOitd.  ~" 


5dn  total.  U.a^tf.  yvarij 
or  id,  weekly  charge. 


*  Average  of  Mancheater  and  Salford,  vidt  a  9, 14. 
f  Average  of  Preaton  and  Oldham,  vide  a.  5&» 

By  this  illustration  it  will  be  seen  that  instead  of  at  once  demandinir 
8/.  Is.,  as  on  the  present  system,  the  demand  will  be  for  1«,  S\d, 
annually,  or  for  icL  per  week;  but,  if  the  owner  prefer  immediately  to 
pay  off  the  cost  of  improvement,  he  will  be  charged  1/.  1^.  6d,  instead 
of  8^.  7s. ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  immediate  cost  to  Great  Britain, 
for  its  annual  increase  of  59,000  new  houses,  would  be  63,525/., 
instead  of,  as  on  the  present  costly  and  imperfect  system,  492,65(^ 
for  the  improvements  which,  by  the  evidence  under  the  Commission, 
are  shown  to  be  essential. 

67.  The  present  Acts  in  operation  in  Lancashire  generally  provide 
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for  the  cleansing  of  streets,  but  in  va^e  terms ;  and  in  one  instance, 
that  of  Liverpool,  a  retrograde  movement  has  been  made.  In  the 
reign  of  Geo.  If.  it  was  enacted,  that  the  streets  of  Liverpool  should 
be  swept  twice  a-week  at  least  (Mondays  and  Thursdays  being  speci- 
fied) ;  but  now,  with  an  increase  of  population,  traffic,  and  filth,  the 
authorities  are  contented  with  cleansing  the  streets  **  once  a-week  or 
ten  days ;"  and  as  I  have  shown,  §  34,  the  streets  cannot  be  effectively 
Bwept  once  in  three  weeks ;  but  the  scavengers  are  sheltered  under  a 
new  Act,  which  leaves  undefined  the  times  for  sweeping,  and  repeals 
the  salutary  clause  of  the  former  Act  One  point  also  is  worthy  of 
remark,  that  distinct  power  is  given  to  the  authorities  by  the  5  and  6 
Vict.  c.  106,  to  sweep  courts  and  lanes,  the  word  ''  street"  being 
defined  in  the  Interpretation  Clause  to  include  both  of  these.  It  is, 
therefore,  not  in  Liverpool,  as  in  other  towns,  that  this  most  important 
provision  for  health  is  neglected  owing  to  the  want  of  statutory  provi- 
sion. The  same  definition  of  street  has  been  inserted  into  the  late  Act 
for  Manchester. 

In  one  point  all  the  local  Acts  are  extremely  defective  by  not  follow- 
ing out  the  principle  adopted  in  Scotland,  of  considering  all  the  excreta 
of  a  town  as  public  property,  and  providing  for  its  systematic  and  fre- 
quent removal.  In  fact  there  is  a  provision  in  the  Acts  reserving  the 
right  of  manure  to  the  inhabitants  of  houses  who  are  desirous  to  keep 
it.  This  clause  has  obviously  been  introduced  to  prevent  opposition 
on  the  part  of  cottage-owners;  its  concession  has  produced  that  into- 
lerable train  of  evils  described  in  §  39 ;  and  has  done  more,  by  the 
sanctioning  the  use  of  open  cesspools  or  ash-pits  over  all  the  towns  of 
Lancashire,  to  increase  the  amount  of  sickness  and  death,  than  any 
other  individual  causeof  disease  with  which  I  have  become  acquainted. 
And  yet  this  concession  to  self-interest  has  been  altogether  a  mistaken 
one.  In  Aberdeen,  where  similar  concessions  were  demanded,  but 
happily  resisted,  those  who  at  first  objected  solicited  to  be  included  in 
the  advantages  which  they  saw  their  neighbours  derive  from  the  mea- 
sure.    Provost  Blackie,  of  Aberdeen,  says : — 

"  Many  of  the  houses  are  provided  with  ash-pits,  which  are  cleaned  out 
by  the  scavengers  at  such  intervals  as  may  be  convenient  for  the  occupants 
of  the  houses,  the  stuff  being  removed  before  certain  hours  in  the  morning, 
as  provided  for  by  the  bye-laws.  Before  the  passing  of  the  present  Police 
Act,  a  great  clamour  was  excited  in  those  parts  of  the  town  where  ash-pits 
could  be  conveniently  kept,  by  the  proposal  to  vest  the  whole  dung  in  the 
Commissioners,  and  the  consequence  was,  that  the  claim  upon  it  in  those 
districts  was  postponed  for  fifteen  years.  Before  the  expiry  of  that  period, 
in  the  month  of  May  last,  a  number  of  parties  had  voluntarily  given  up 
their  dung  to  the  scavengers,  and  very  little  complaint  has  been  heard  of  in 
consequence  of  the  change." 

It  is  this  vested  right  in  the  public  to  the  excreta  of  towns,  that 
enables  Edinburgh  and  Aberdeen  to  accomplish  the  work  of  scavenging 
at  an  actual  profit.      Vide  §  38. 

68.  I  now  proceed  to  examine  the  Building  and  Health  Acts  in 
operation  in  Lancashire,  principally,  I  may  premise,  with  the  object 
of  showing  the  necessity  for  some  well-directed  local  inquiry,  but  inde- 
pendent of  local  interests,  before  any  definite  general  measures,  framed 
on  metropolitan  experience,  should  be  applied  to  the  provincial  towns 
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which  I  hare  had  under  eumiimtion.  I  may  instance*  as  an  esanfle 
of  ill-considered  lefHslation,  the  clause  for  the  ejectKMi  of  a  eertsin  cloi 
of  cellar  occupants,  in  the  Health  of  Town  Act  for  Liverpool,  shvadv 
referred  to  (§  45).  Had  the  Act  been  confined  to  the  prohibition  i 
cellar-dwellin(2[9  in  new  houses,  or  to  the  gradual  expulsion  of  the 
occupiers  of  those  at  present  inhabited,  the  clauses  would  hate  been 
salutary  and  unobjectionable.  But  when  we  find,  according  to  the 
evidence  of  the  chairman  of  the  committee  appointed  to  enforce  the 
provisions  of  the  Act,  that  a  compliance  with  the  Act  implied  an  eipii- 
sion  of  23,000  persons,  without  any  means  having^  been  taken  for  pm- 
viding  them  with  other  dwellings,  the  powers  given  were  eicctsMy 
unjust  and  oppressive,  and  must,  had  they  been  enforced,  have  increiad 
to  a  great  extent  the  evils  which  they  were  intended  to  oountenet 
Conceive  a  literal  adherence  to  the  provisions  of  such  a  measure,  sad 
its  sanction  by  the  Liegislatnre  seems  absolutely  incredible.  Twroty- 
three  thousand,  a  number  easily  written  but  enormous  in  reality  whei 
applied  to  human  beings,  including  the  infirm,  the  aged,  the  soffcrmg 
mother  with  her  new-bom  infant,  the  weak,  the  sick — all  expelled  in 
one  day  from  their  wretched  homes, — yet  unprovided  with  any  otker 
shelter!  This  was  the  merciful  power  conferred  by  the  Act.  Bit 
such  powers  could  not  be  enforced,  and  the  corporation  wisely  extenM 
the  period  for  removal  from  the  cellars.  I  say  vrisely,  hut  still  qoile 
illegally,  for  the  Act  gives  no  such  discretionary  powers ;  and  any  cots- 
mon  informer  might,  if  he  chose,  recover  the  large  penalties  attacM 
to  the  transgression  of  this  law. 

It  is  quite  true  that  a  local  inquiry  did  precede  this  eztraordintiy 
enactment;  but  it  was  instituted  principally  for  the  purpose  of  enoine* 
ration,  and  did  not  comprehend  many  of  the  numerous  points  of  a  /iin 
investigration.  On  a  proper  inquiry,  precedent  to  the  framing  of  le§;fo- 
lative  provisions,  by  competent  and  responsible  oflScers,  who  have  no 
direct  or  indirect  interest  in  carrying  out  the  work,  it  would  pnbaMy 
be  found  that,  however  great  the  inconveniences  of  such  a  generti 
removal  as  that  alluded  to,  the  evils  attendant  on  the  present  state  of 
things  are  still  greater,  and  that  the  change  must  be  made  as  soon  ai 
possible,  at  every  inconvenience.  But  the  experience  of  the  preaeat 
Act  shows  that  fixing  a  distant  time  for  general  ejectment  is  inopera- 
tive, for  the  announcement  is  either  neglected  or  is  foi^gotten  by  large 
numbers;  and  this  mode  therefore  practically  resolves  itself  into  Hxiaf 
an  immediate  time  for  ejectment,  which  is  accompanied  with  this  capit^ 
difficulty,  that  accommodation  for  the  ejected  cannot  be  procured ;  lor, 
in  the  absence  of  progpressive  demand,  builders  will  not  erect  fourth- 
class  houses  on  a  mere  speculation.  The  course  of  proceeding  obviously 
suggested  by  the  present  inquir}%  to  effect  the  desired  objects,  is  sodi 
as  the  following: — 

First,  careful  inquiry  before  determining  the  period  at  which  the 
celiar-dweliings  shall  be  abolished  as  to  the  number  of  suitable  hou9es 
capable  of  being  provided  as  substitutes  ;  and  as  to  the  best  manner  hi 
which  a  gradual  vacation  may  be  effected,  taking  care  to  empty,  in  the 
first  place,  such  habitations  as  are  most  obnoxious  to  health.  ' 

In  the  mean  time  special  exertions  should  be  made  to  alleviate  the 
most  pressing  evils  suffered  by  the  cellar  occupants.  Lime-washing 
should  be  fteely  resorted  to ;  drainage,  paving,  and  cleansing,  both  of 
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the  cellars  and  courts,  should  be  effected ;  and  water  should  be  liberally 
supplied.  Provision  should  be  made  also  for  the  removal  of  patients, 
wherever  fever  or  other  similar  disease  was  found  to  prevail.  The 
cellars  from  which  the  patients  were  taken  should  be  cleansed  end 
whitewashed,  in  the  mode  practised  at  Edinbursrh,  as  detailed  in  my 
eumination  of  Mr.  Hamsay.  (First  Rep.,  Vol.  II.  p.  383.)  The 
use  of  Tentilators  might  also  be  promoted.  The  money  expended 
hy  the  corponition  of  Liverpool,  for  one  of  their  local  Acts,  would  have 
mfficed  to  defray  the  expense  of  putting  ventilators,  of  the  description 
recommended  by  Mr.  Toynbee,  into  every  cellar-dwelling  in  the  town. 

Such  alleviations  having  been  provided,  the  general  measures  for 
effecting  a  change  of  residence  might  then  be  proceeded  with,  fiut  the 
cxtnsideration  of  the  work  to  be  accomplished,  points  to  the  necessity  of 
provisions  which  the  Liverpool  Bill  does  not  contain,  viz.,  discretionary 
powers  of  relaxation  as  to  time,  and  alterations  as  to  the  mode  of  exe- 
cution. 

The  effect  produced  by  the  adoption  of  the  measure  at  Liverpool  has 
been,  up  to  the  present  time,  one  of  physical  inconvenience  and  of 
moral  injury.  The  labouring  classes  who  have  been  ejected  from  the 
cellars  have,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  been  driven  into  other  inferior 
and  ill-conditioned  dwellings,  and  must  have  suffered  great  inconve^ 
oience  from  the  change  without  deriving  any  sanatory  benefits.  They 
cannot  have  been  impressed  with  any  other  feelings  than  those  of  dis- 
respect for  the  law  which  put  them  to  the  inconvenience,  apparently 
with  so  little  purpose  or  benefit.  With  respect  to  the  great  mass  of  the 
labouring  population,  whom  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  displace, 
who  have  also  perceived  the  inconveniences  but  not  the  advantages  of 
the  law  (which  had  not  been  previously  justified,  as  of  old,  by  any  well- 
considered  instructional  proclamation),  they  have  had  the  pernicious 
lesson  given  them  of  an  imperative  provision  of  the  Legislature  set 
aside,  by  themselves  and  by  the  common  consent  of  the  authorities,  as 
absurd  and  mischievous. 

69.  An  important  point  elicited  by  the  present  investigation  is,  that 
the  means  of  protection  against  fire,  by  a  copious  and  constant  supply 
of  water,  are  more  efficient  and  economical,  as  far  as  regards  this 
county,  than  the  erection  of  party-walls  such  as  those  existing  in 
London.  In  Lancashire,  the  new  houses  are  almost  universally  sepa- 
rated by  stone  or  brick  walls,  and  their  roofs  tiled  or  slated,  and  not 
separated  by  lath  and  plaster,  as  was  the  case  in  London  when  the 
original  fiuilding  Act  was  passed. 

**  In  the  houses  for  the  labouring  classes  anything  in  the  shape  of  a 
brick  wall  is  quite  sufficient  to  prevent"  a  fire  extending  from  one 
house  to  another,  provided  the  wall  goes  through  the  roof.  In  Man- 
chester, where  there  are  no  party-walls,  and  no  Building  Act  regula- 
tions, it  appears,  by  a  return  from  the  superintendent  of  the  fire  brigade, 
that  from  the  year  1829  to  1841  inclusive,  only  35  fires  occurred  in 
cottage  property.  In  only  four,  however,  were  the  buildings  consumed 
or  much  damaged ;  two  of  thpse  consumed  being  occupied  as  a  wadding 
manufactory. 

The  extension  of  fires  from  the  insufficiency  of  the  dividing  walls 
being  almost  nil,  it  is  still  a  question  as  to  whether  the  expense  of  pro- 
viding against  the  evil,  by  means  of  the  party-wall,  may  not  be  much 
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beyond  the  cost  of  other  and  better  modes  of  protection ;  it  is 
than  five  times  the  expense  of  laying  on  water,  and  more  by  one-tfaM 
than  the  total  expense  of  laying  on  a  constant  supply  of  filtered  viler, 
at  high  pressure  night  and  day,  as  in  Preston  ;  of  providing  a  soil«fii 
apparatus  or  drain,  and  trapped  sink  to  the  house,  and  paying  thi 
share  of  a  sewer  in  front  of  the  house.  Besides  this  excessive  expense^ 
the  party-wall  takes  from  the  labourer  16  superficial  feet  of  space,  tbat 
if  to  say,  room  for  one  bed,  or  for  a  large  clothes-press.  If  the  boild- , 
ing  be  extended  to  make  room  for  the  party-wall,  so  as  to  preserve  tbe 
interior  space  of  the  house,  then  an  additional  expense  must  be  iacarred 
for  additional  building^land,  for  additional  pavement,  and  sewer  (or 
the  additional  frontage.  Mr.  Foden  estimates  the  expense  of  the  pifty- 
wall  at  8/.,  including  the  measure  for  stability  as  now  in  opermtioaii 
the  Metropolis,  viz.,  building  it  from  the  base  upwards.  The  expestt 
of  a  party- wall  above  the  roof  is  estimated  by  Mr.  Corbett,  of  Mii- 
chester,  at  30«.  iu  the  following  evidence  : — 

*'  Fires  are  stated  rarely  to  occur  and  seldom  to  extend  in  cottage  propotf. 
and  as  the  cost  of  a  party-wall  for  a  cottage  might  be  about  30f .  to  insve 
against  an  accident  which  seldom  happens,  might  this  sum  not  be  lictier 
applied  in  laying  on  water  at  high  pressure,  which  would  afford  a  meuii  of 
checkini;  fire  in  the  house  itself,  and  add  additional  facilities  for  cleaDlioM? 
—In  higher-class  houses  I  think  party-walls  should  be  retained,  beetne 
the  expense  bears  a  much  less  proportion  to  the  cost  of  insurance  than  wba 
applied  to  the  lower-class  dwellings ;  hut  in  the  lower-class  dwellings,  tk 
expense  might  be  better  laid  out  towards  supplying  water  and  water-doieU 
The  annual  cost  entailed  upon  the  tenant  by  a  party-wall  above  the  roof 
would  be  about  3t.,  and  if  nine  inches  thick  about  4«.  6(/.  The  cost  of  lajing 
on  water  would  be  10«.  The  rental  on  lOf.  in  addition  to  the  annual  diaxfe 
for  water  would,  according  to  the  present  rates  of  this  town,  be  about  fii*^ 
which  would  be  well  laid  out  in  the  promotion  of  cleanliness  and  betltb, 
and  would  be  valued  by  the  occupants  generally,  who  would  much  rather 
pay  8«.  for  an  abundant  supply  of  water  than  4«.  for  a  party-walL" 

In  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Hopkins  and  Mr.  Shorland,  taken  before  the 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  it  was  demonstrated  tbat  the 
extra  expense  incurred  by  the  required  party-walls,  and  the  extra  thick- 
ness i)f  the  outer  walls  to  fourth-rate  houses,  including  the  cost  of 
extra  land,  extra  sewerage,  extra  paving,  and  the  surveyor's  fee,  woald 
incur  increased  expense  of  from  14/.  to  19/.  each  house,  or  an  addition 
of  from  13  to  14  per  cent,  on  the  present  cost ;  while  the  expense  of 
laying  on  a  constant  supply  of  water,  providing  a  sewer  and  house- 
drain,  a  water-closet,  and  ventilators  to  the  rooms,  would  not  amount 
to  above  half  that  sum. 

But  whilst  I  conceive  the  experience  of  Lancashire  to  point  to  the 
necessity  of  local  inquiry  previous  to  the  introduction  of  measures  ui 
detail^  1  believe  that  (he  same  experience  also  indicates  the  necessity 
for  this  inquiry  being  conducted  by  persons  independent  of  local  in- 
terests, and  of  competent  attainments  in  general  science;  the  necessity 
for  this  is  evinced  in  the  desire  to  obtain  independent  opinions  from  a 
distance  before  the  introduction  of  a  supply  uf  water  or  any  other  larje 
improvement  As  a  practical  instance  of  the  evil  of  legislation  exda- 
sively  local,  we  may  again  refer  to  the  Liverpool  and  Manchestei 
Sewerage  Acts  carried  on  in  a  subdivided  natural  area,  not  always  in* 
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'  all  the  districts  essentially  intra-mural,  and  neglecting  idto- 
the  suburban  districts  and  adjoining  lands,  which  ought  for. the 
of  the  town  to  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Sewerage  autho* 
Thus  all  around  Manchester  and  Liverpool,  houses  are  spring- 
on  undrained  land,  some  of  it  actually  saturated  with  moisturt, 
great  part  in  that  wet  and  unhealthy  state  indicated  by  the 
of  rushes.     The  Acts  do  not  contemplate  these  new  accessions 
ns,  and  do  not  recognize  their  existence,  until  they  have  been 
^nsiderable  time  exposed  to  all  the  evils  which  spring  up  with  the 
gs  themselves.     There  has  been  no  proper  survey  with  a  view  to 
*  lines,  so  that  it  is  a  mere  chance  whether  or  not  the  new 
be  laid  out  in  localities  capable  of  effective  sewerage  or  removal 
ice  moisture.     The  absence  of  surveys  causes  the  various  evils 
penses  alluded  to  in  paragraphs  22  and  30.     But  still  further 
es  of  the  evils  of  purely  local  legislation  have  been  described  in 
vhere  we  find  regulations  for  the  width  of  courts  without  re- 
to  the  height  of  houses ;  leading  to  the  erection  of  lofty  dwel- 
icapable  of  ventilation ;  and  powers  actually  given  to  decrease 
ranee  of  the  courts  by  the  erection  of  open  cess-pools  and  pri- 
3r,  in  other  words,  to  poison  the  air  entering  by  its  only  inlet  for 
iiilatiouof  the  courts.     We  also  find  the  old  objectionable  provi- 
3r  the  erection  of  privies  and  open  cess-pools,  which  are  proved 
lore  expensive  than  the  soil-pan  cleansed  with  water,  as  described, 
stimates,  in  Mr.  Coultharl's  Report  on  Ashton.     (First  Rep., 
p.  306;  and  in  Mr.  Foden's  Evidence,  Vol.  II.  p.  315). 
see  another  instance  of  the  need  of  careful  local  inquiry  in  the 
)wn  of  Birkenhead,  where,  from  the  force  of  custom,  and  the 
f  relying  upon  local  experience,  the  chief  evils,  so  destructive  to 
^hbouring  town  of  Liverpool,  of  closed  courts  and  alleys,  cesspools 
:eptacles  for  decomposing  refuse,  have  been  recognized  and  pro- 
d  ;  although  at  the  same  time  the  most  ample  facilities  exist  for 
moval  of  that  refuse,  by  an  admirable  extent  of  main  sewerage 
[  through  the  enlightened  views  of  spirited  proprietors  even  for 
not  yet  built  upon. 

It  will  be  unnecessary  for  me  to  go  into  any  detail  with  respect 
imperfections  in  the  local  Acts  for  the  supply  of  water  ia  Lan- 
*,  as  these  have  been  sufficiently  shown  when  treating  of  the 
protection  afforded  to  the  public  against  inadequacy  of  supply, 
et  seq.)  The  chief  imperfection  is  the  absence  of  power  to 
a  supply  in  the  mains  at  all  times,  so  as  to  be  in  readiness  in 
f  fire,  and  to  prevent  the  necessity  for  costly  and  inconvenient 
in  dwelling-houses.  The  local  Water  Acts,  in  every  case,  give 
s  to  charge  an  enormous  price  for  the  water  supplied,  which, 
er,  are  rarely  carried  into  effect,  simply  from  the  circumstance 
le  company  would  be  losers  instead  of  gainers  by  the  excessive 
i ;  as  they  are  at  present  by  the  tuo  high  charges  adupted  all 
Lancashire,  as  shown  (§  55,  59.) 

re  is  not  a  single  Parliamentary  enactment  for  Lancashire,  in 
provision  is  made  for  the  connexion  of  water  supply  with  house 
in  drainage,  the  consequence  of  which  is  that  the  drains  com- 
act  as  90  many  extended  cesspools*  The  expensiveness  of  the 
it  supply  in  almost  every  instance,  its  insufficiency  as  to  aiaQa\aX 
.1.  *  ^ 
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tB  etrtain  MM)  and  Uis  kliMnes  of  taj  ptmeri  Id  ntend  t' 
tnd  to  nte  the  hauaN  tibsupplinl,  so  ■■  to  KBbrd  an  induci 
Ukiilff  it,  lnf!«lber  with  Ihe  want  of  pinp«r  protrctkm  fur  i 
aminst  UieencniHchmetiisurtlie  water  cmnpaiiim,  nr  the  luvJ 
imponiint  triiat  confidrd  in  ibem,  all  combine  to  ofTir  mHous 
to  Ihe  satlalnrjr  [mprii*enienl  oi  the  towns  in  Lt«nk:Rsbira.  I 
prcwnt  wytilem  uf  lo'ir  iif  the  lsrfre!<t  towns — 'Liverpool,  Mi 
Billion, and  Wigan — there  Islitilf  Mope  of  amending  the  (trie* 
occaoiiiiied  In  them  by  the  niimeroiin  pri^ien  and  open  ccit) 
neii  in  the  lownii  wiih  an  imtiroved  supply,  on  aLcunnt  of  tbt 
onleBS  ineBKurn  be  Hdoplert  alike  pri>6iab  e  to  the  (-om|ianip<  i 
puhlici  ai«l  iii!<iirln(r  ttie  Inner  an  arlequaie  degree  of  proiectk 

71.  'Hie  neitlecting  li>  make  (be  supply  of  water  operate  on 
dratiiape  prevenis  the  applimlion  of  valuatile  reluse  for  proil 
as  manure.  In  two  iiiaianL«t  onlj,  that  of  Pre-ton  and  : 
ihere  Bttrinpln  made  (o  Hiiply  the  refuse  uf  tlie  towns  to  a^ 
purpuwsi  but  ihese  aiiempts  are  tery  feeble,  and  |>roHi]ce 
than  ffooA.  This  Is  maitily  owii))[  to  the  warn  of  dilution  of  I 
which  not  only  would  prevent  ihe  escxpe  of  odour,  but  also  i 
manure  mure  Hi  for  recei*ti<>u  by  the  plants. 

It  Is  a  recot:nl*e<t  principle  of  apiculture,  that  Ihe  excret 
animalK  whkli  Rubsiat  upon  a  certain  kind  of  fnwl  tbrm  Ih 
best  nilaptedfiir  the  pruduclion  ufthe  same  fond;  anil  hence 
of  a  town  n  the  best  productive  muiiure  for  the  food  tif  (be  re 
th«i  lown.  The  enormous  pecuniary  value  nf  thix  refuse  shot 
Inat  ai)rtit  of,  for  the  re^enlle  ileriveil  from  its  proper  applictil 
form  ample  funds  lor  lite  liquidution  of  all  the  dtpenaes  iucid 
■analnry  iinpriivemenU  uf  the  lown,  and  leave  a  surplui  wb 
be  devilled  lu  archiiecliirjl  or  other  improvemen's.  The  lo 
ohtainrd  per  Scolch  acre  fur  metidows  in  Ihe  vicitiEty  of  Ci 
Irritated  wiih  the  refcise  of  that  town,  is  SOI.,  and  the  averaK* 
to  about  40^  In  Manchester  so  much  is  Ihe  excreta  of 
Tallied  by  the  farmers  in  the  neighbouring  couniy  of  Ches 
they  are  at  the  great  expense  of  curliugaway  ahout  1500  Ion 
of  this  vsltwble  refuse;  as  ascertained  by  an  enumeratii 
carts  laden  with  this  tnunure  which  puis  the  Cornbrook  toll 
the  annual  return  of  potatoes  from  this  source,  accordinj;  t 
denue  of  Mr.  Moor«,  "  may  be  sati-ly  talten  at  300,000  loads.' 

Now  when  the  transport  of  this  manure  by  cartage  is  fb 
remuuerailve,  the  proHt  mu^the  much  mure  considerable  if 
port  wtre  effiicted  by  water,  in  o  manner  similar  to,  but,  act 
the  improved  btate  of  science,  more  efflcienl  than,  that  in  Op< 
Edinburgh;  Ihe  diS'erence  In  the  rate  of  transpirt,  accord] 
evidence  of  Mr.  Hawksley,  being  in  ibe  pruporliun  of  4(.  fo 
tnd  2\d.  tor  conveyance  by  suspension  in  water.     (S43S.) 

A  lew  Iscrts  wiih  reference  to  the  economic  value  of  the  exi 
town  should  be  kept  in  view  in  considering  this  question.  H 
crements  contain  (with  the  etceptiun  of  one  ingredient — g 
potash)  all  the  conditions  essential  to  lertiliiy.  EstiinaiiDg  th 
of  rhe  Solid  atid  liquid  eftte  matter  of  one  man,  at  an  amou 
MftfT  Iba.  per  annum,  (li  lb.  urine,  ^  lb.  feces  [>er  day),  fori 
naaon  1b  phmphitm,  ib«i  \bc  ea\\eiA«&  «xRtt.\u«iiji  Qt  (sne  u 
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suffice  to  manure  an  acre  of  wheat  or  of  peas ;  or  that  of  one  man  a 
whole  acre  of  turnips,  supposing^  the  g^reen  herbasfe  were  returned  to 
the  soil.  In  fact,  when  we  recollect  thnt  a  pound  of  urine  contains  all 
the  ingredients  necessary  for  the  production  of  a  pound  of  wheat,  it 
items  incredible  folly  to  allow  all  the  valuable  refuse  to  run  to  waste, 
ill  our  lar^e  towns,  and  to  send  whole  fleets  to  Icbaboe  and  the  Incas 
tot  what  we  are  wastini*-  at  home.  In  Flanders,  where  much  manure 
iftu<»ed,  the  collected  excrements  of  a  man  for  one  year  are  valued  at 
It  17*.;  but  even  supposin;*:  their  productive  value  to  be  only  ten 
ilUIHn^,  or  less  than  oUe-third  the  value  as  ascertained  by  the  practice 
of  Flanders,  the  manure  obtained  from  the  refuse  of  a  population  of 
100,000,  would  amount  to  more  than  S\  times  the  sum  necessary  for 
the  introduction  of  all  the  requisite  sanatory  improvements  in  a  town 
of  ft  like  population,  which,  accordin^^  to  the  estimates  I  have  already 
hlid  before  you,  would  not  exceed  14,000/.  per  annum. 

The  application  of  such  refuse,  therefore,  while  it  would  facilitate  the 
llifrodaction  of  sanatory  measures,  by  aS*ordin|^  the  money  necessary 
to  defray  the  cost  of  improvement,  would  at  the  same  time  offer  the 
meanft  of  removing:  the  putrid  and  .'decaying  matter  which  at  present 
fenders  towns  so  unhealthy.  The  local  Acts  at  present  in  operation  in 
Lancashire  do  not  seem  to  have  contemplated  this  application,  for  they 
generally  contain  clauses  prohibiting  the  removal  of  the  refuse  from 
the  streets,  by  means  of  the  sewers. 

72.  It  is  not  my  province  to  offer  to  your  Board  suggestions  as  to 
bow  such  evils  are  to  be  remedied,  as  these  should  proceed  from  the 
Commissioners  only  in  their  collective  capacity,  and  I  would  therefore 
fttilsh  this  survey  of  the  acts  and  usa^i^es  now  prevailing  in  Lancashire, 
by  stimming  up  the  following  conclusions,  drawn  not  from  hypothetical 
remsoningSy  but  from  the  actual  working  of  substantial  measures  and 
administrative  machinery  in  the  county  under  examination  : — 

(1  )  That  the  topographical  areas  of  the  jurisdictions  are  generally 
M>  subdivided  as  to  prevent  unity  of  design  and  completeness  of  execution. 

(2.)  That  the  proper  natural  area  is  split  into  fragmentary  jurisdic- 
tions in  which  im|)roperIy  constituted  authorities  act  with  imperfect  and 
irresponsible  aud  often  conflictin<r  power. 

(8.)  That  by  expelling  summarily,  and  without  adequate  preparatory 
attangements,  large  masses  of  persons  dwelling  in  districts  intended  to 
be  improved,  or  in  cellars,  the  present  moral  and  physical  evils  of  over- 
crowding are  aggravated  instead  of  diminished. 

(4.)  That  by  neglecting  the  provision  of  proper  supplies  of  water  for 
houses  of  all  classes,  the  house-drains,  when  they  exist,  are  rendered 
Inefficient  and  injurious. 

(5.)  That  omitting  all  securities  for  the  skill  and  quulifications  of 
the  officers,  and  for  tne  efficiency  and  economy  of  new  works,  they  are 
excessivtrly  expensive  and  defective. 

(6.)  That  sanctioning  the  continuance  and  extension  of  the  practice 
of  keeping  refune  of  cesspools  and  privies  in  towns,  encourage  a  prin- 
cipal cause  of  atmospheric  impurity,  and  of  consequent  disease. 

(7.)  That  by  prohibiting  the  use  of  sewers  for  street  cleansing^  and 
hj  recognising  the  practice  of  carting  away  accumulatidns  in  sewers 
Instead  of  flushing  them,  the  recent  measures  proposed  as  improve- 
disnts  have  bcen^  In  fact,  aggravations  of  the  evV\a  ^tn\\^xA&  o^. 
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PHYSICAL  CAUSES  OP  EXCESSIVE  MOKTALIT¥. 

78.  Having  in  the  previous  part  of  this  Report  described  the 
tion  of  the  structural  and  police   arranflremeots   in  towo9,  the  4fi- 
ciencies  of  which  are  acknowledged  causes  of  disease,  I  proceed  Is 
show  that  they  produce  consequences  so  serious  to  the  public  health  ii 
imperatively  to  cull  fur  the  interference  ot  the  legislature.     I  consider 
it  aho«^tier  unnecessary  to  cite    specific   instances  of  the  origia  or 
induction  of  epidemics  from  the  presence  of  decomposing  matter  aad 
other  Blth^;  for  this,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  is  beyoad 
cavil :  but  we  are  yet  ignorant  of  the  intensity  and  extent  of  the  evil 
produced,  of  the  enormous  expense  which  these  evils  entail  on  the  eon- 
munity,  and  of  the  class  of  immoral  tendencies  arising  from  contiaail 
exposure  to  preventible  causes  of  disease.     I  have  already  laid  beibie 
you  very  important  evidence  on  this  subject  elicited  during  my  inquityf 
and  described  in  the  Reports  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Clay  on  Preston,  Mr. 
Holland  on  Chorlton,  and  Mr.  Coulthart  on  Ashton-under-Lyne.    la 
these  Reports,  it  was  shown,  that  the  physical  causes  of  disease  act 
powerfully  in  producing  an  excessive  infantile  mortality,  in  redadof 
the  average  duration  of  life  of  all  classes,  and  in  causing  permanent 
pecuniary  burdens  to  the  community.     As  these  ReportA  are  alicaily 
before  you,  it  is  unnecessary  to  reproduce  them   in  verification  of  the 
additional  statistics  which  I  shall  now  present,  not  only  as  expretsifeof 
the  physical  causes  of  disease,  but  in  the  hope  that  similar  methodi 
may  be  adopted  by  residents  in  other  towns  and  districts,  for  the  poi^ 
pose  of  ascertaining  those  localities  which  should  be  immediately  im- 
proved.    In  every  case  I  found,  by  personal  inspection,  the  existing 
causes  of  disease,  before  I  endeavoured  to  express  them  appnnioit- 
tively  by  statistics. 

74.  The  extent  of  the  pressure  of  the  removable  causes  of  disease  if 
best  shown  by  a  collateral  view  of  the  rate  of  mortality  and  average  agt 
at  death  in  the  localities  under  examination,  showing,  in  the  statisticti 
results,  the  relative  force  which  they  exert  upon  the  infantile,  as  well  as 
the  adult,  part  of  the  population,  and  on  the  artisan  and  tradesman,  u 
compared  with  the  gentleman  or  professional  man. 

75.  After  the  evidence  which  you  have  received  from  Dr.  Southwood 
Smith,  Dr.  Arnott,  Mr.  Toynbee,  and  Dr.  Guy,  and  in  the  Reports 
which  I  have  forwarded  to  you  from  Lancashire,  it  would  be  uselctf 
repetition  to  describe  the  nature  of  the  diseases  most  frequently  induced 
by  the  noxious  agencies  at  present  existing  in  all  our  large  towns.  It 
may  be  sufficient  to  state  that  these  diseases  are  much  more  uumeraos 
than  the  public  were  aware  of  before  the  issue  of  your  First  Report 
In  addition  to  the  large  class  of  epidemic  and  endemic  diseases,  tbe 
relation  of  which  to  physical  causes  has  long  been  recognised,  we  have 
now  to  add  a  considerable  proportion  of  that  large  class  of  pulmooary 
diseases  formerly  exclusively  ascribed  to  climatorial  influences,  and  pa^ 
ticularly  of  that  class  to  which  the  infantile  part  of  the  population  is  » 
peculiarly  prone, — scrofulous  aflTections,  or  other  diseases  having  their 
origin  in  the  bad  physical  or  moral  condition  of  our  large  towns,  and 
described  in  the  registration  books  under  the  indefinite  names  of  **  cot- 
sumption,"  "debiUty,"  "convulsions,*'  or  **  wasting."  But  it  is  not 
hy  direct  disease  alone  thai  Uie  ex<:e«%We  moculity  in  our  l«ge  tovm 
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k  produced:  the  continued  exposure  to  morbific  causes  produces  a  low 
slate  of  the  system,  inciting,  as  I  sliall  afterwards  show,  to  indulgence 
in  dangerous  and  vicious  propensities,  and  gradually  bringing  on  pre- 
mature old  age  and  death.  That  these  effects  are  produced  by  pre* 
Tentible  causes  I  have  obtained  abundant  evidence  from  an  examination 
of  the  registration  books.  For  example,  I  have  pointed  out  (§  27) 
that  Wigan  is  in  a  very  low  state  as  to  its  sanatory  arrangements, 
particularly  an  undrained  part  of  the  town  situated  on  impermeable  clay 
and  abounding  in  filth  of  every  description.  To  distinguish  how  far 
thifl  bad  physical  state  operated  in  the  production  of  disease,  I  divided 
the  town  into  two  parts — the  Market  and  the  Scholes  districts — the 
first  being  in  a  tolerable  condition  as  to  drainage  and  structural 
arrangement,  the  latter  as  bad  as  can  well  be  conceived.  Mr.  Fair- 
burst,  the  Registrar  for  Wigan,  with  much  zeal  and  care,  proceeded  to 
extract  the  deaths  which  h»d  occurred  in  these  districts,  and  I  reduce 
the  following  Table  from  the  returns  with  which  he  furnished  me.  It 
will  be  observed  that  the  Table  is  corrected  for  any  difference  in  the 
character  of  the  population  by  a  separation  of  the  artisans  from  the 
gentry  and  tradesmen,  and  the  result  is  just  what  might  have  been  an- 
ticipated,— that  the  physical  causes  of  disease  in  Wigan  act  in  producing 
an  excessive  mortality  all  over  the  town,  and  in  lowering  the  term  of 
life  of  all  classes  and  of  persona  of  all  ages,  the  evils  being  most  intense 
according  to  the  character  of  the  district. 

Tabls  showing  the  rate  of  Mortality  and  Average  Ages  of  Death  at  Wioan , 
diitinguishing  the  Well-conditioned  from  the  1  U-conditioned  Districts,  reduced 
froffD  Returns  made  by  Mr.  Pairhurst,  the  Registrar,  for  thn  Years  1840-41. 
(Corrected  lor  the  increase  of  population.) 
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By  this  Table  we  see  that  the  tradesman  in  the  Scholes  distiicite 
four  years  and  a-half  before  (he  tradesman  in  the  Market-etreeldistikl; 
and  the  artisan  six  years  and  three  quarters  sooner  in  the  former  ihu 
the  latter.  We  also  f^ee  that  while  one  out  of  every  194  perMMu  « 
annually  cut  off  by  a  zymotic  disease  in  the  tolerable-^conditioned  put 
of  the  town,  one  out  of  every  103  is  swept  away  in  the  ill-conditiooc4 
part,  it  will  also  be  observed,  that  while  one  in  36  of  the  populaiioi 
dies  in  the  Market-street  district,  as  many  as  one  in  29  dies  it  Schoks; 
and  that  the  proportion  of  births  also  is  greater  in  the  latter  than  in  th( 
former. 

Now  I  refer  particularly  to  this  case,  because  it  illustrates  the  pra 
difi^ious  amount  of  evils  which  may  exist  in  a  town  without  any  know 
ledge  of  them  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants.  The  Table  now  gi\ei 
points  out  Wigan  as  one  of  the  most  unhealthy  towns  in  the  kingdom 
and  yet  I  was  assured  by  a  gentleman,  high  in  influence  and  in  offic 
in  that  town,  on  the  occasion  of  my  visit,  that  *"  Wigan  was  in  fer 
good  condition  and  healthy ;  uud  that  it  wag  nonsense  making  la; 
inquiry  about  it;  for  it  required  no  improvement." 

76.  The  causes  of  disease  do  not  operate  with  less  force  in  towa 
much  mure  favourably  situated  with  regard  to  structural  arrangeneoa 
if  parts  of  such  towns  show  similar  defects.  As  an  instance  of  such 
town  I  selected  Ashton-under-Lyne,  which  I  have  described  (}  4^ 
as  generally  more  cleanly  than  any  of  the  other  towns  examifi^;  hu 
observing  that  the  cleanliness  was  much  influenced  by  the  presence  c 
absence  of  sewerage  in  the  streets,  I  requested  Mr.  Whitehead,  tfa 
Registrar,  who  is  intimately  acquainted  with  the  town,  to  divide  tb 
deaths,  according  to  their  occurrence  in  sewered  or  in  unseweie 
streets.  Mr.  Whitehead  devoted  much  time  and  attention  to  thi 
analysis,  and  T  present  a  redtiction  of  the  detailed  returns  furnished  b 
him.  The  number  of  houses  in  the  sewered  streets  amounted  to  184C 
in  the  unsewered  streets  to  2661. 

TABi«e  Bbowin|(  the  Mortality  and  Average  Aob  of  Death  in  Sewered  and  Ui 
•ewered  Streets  in  the  Tuwn  of  Ashton-undbr-Lynb,  reduced  from  Retm 
made  by  the  RegiMtrar.  Mr.  Whitehead. 
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•  The  cause  of  thl«  high  ag«'.  comparfd  with  ihe  pievious  correspoodiuf  coliunn,  isobnoosl 
due  to  the  small  number  of  deaths  from  which  the  average  is  taken. 

We  fiqd  by  the  Table,  that  the  duration  of  life  in  A«htop.under-Ly» 
is  six  years  greater  in  the  sewered  than  in  the  unsewered  streets,  am 
that  there  is  an  excess  of  8  per  cent,  of  infantile  mortality  in  the  latte 
over  that  otthe  furmer. 

77.  If  we  toke  a  plac^  possea^mg  setMCftl^  aa^  dtaiaa^  at  ali»  awcl 


OAer  Omes  prodnuv  $imtiar  Buidtt, 
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fp  U^  toim  pf  Bury,  we  find  ft  vf ry  bigb  rate  pf  mprUUty  and  low 
avfmice  age  tbmiighoat  the  whole  district,  and  particularlv  apparent  ia 
Ih^  worat  conditioned  parts,  as  fihown  in  the  followin^r  iTablt,  dr^wa 
op  by  returns  furnished  by  Mr.  Harper,  who  has  adopted  &Q  cxoellenl 
system  of  analytical  registration  in  the  district  under  his  charge,  and 
rendered  additionally  valuable  by  the  column,  reduced  from  returna 
made  by  Mr.  Fletcher^  of  the  epidemics  in  th^  various  districts. 

Ta9i*B  akowiog  the  rat«  of  Mortautv  and  Average  Aos  qC  Ps^ts  ia  Well  «ad 
|U-conditiuned  Diftncts  ia  Buht,  reduced  from  lUturpi  made  l^y  Mr.  H«rp«^ 
Superioteodent  Re^trar,  and  Mr.  Fletchiri  Surgeon. 


DISTRICTS. 


Popnlm- 
Uon. 


Deathi 

to 

Popola* 

Oof. 


Births 
to 
Popula* 
tKp. 


P»» 


OeDtagf  0«vt«fir  ^, 


or 

Deaths 


under  6,  above21, 


to  Tout 
D»4tht. 


Per 


of 
Deaths 


to  Total 
Deaths. 


4|«of 

all  who 
Dip, 


DfMbf 
fto« 

■lrt4e' 

mics  to 

tiOB. 


Bory-laae  District  .     .     . 
(Badlv-draiiied,aud  many 
Dack-to*back  hounei,  and 
veiy  Mly  clesoaed.) 

KiiiMtfeet  District     .     . 
(undrained,  near  the  Ir- 
Wfll ;  and  many  courts — 
▼ery  densely  peopled  Dip- 
triet.) 

Semainder  of  the  Town     . 
(Better-conditioned  than 
tile  abo?e.) 


2,016 


lin 

21 


lin 
84 


52 


33 


IS* 


lin 
155 


1,€43 


2< 


13 


3,557 


3< 


25 


62 


25 


»«k 


100 


47 


39 


18* 


222* 


*  The  proportloa  of  epidemles  to  the  popolatioa  (anomitiBf  to  tStO)  la  tko  sabarbe  of  tiw  town 
iflla^fiS. 

The  two  bad  districts  are  atriotly  comparable  a«  beinf  inhabited  by  % 
like  population,  and  consequently  we  find  that  King-atreet,  situated  in 
a  worse  sanatory  position  than  Bury  Lane*  a^ording  to  the  evidence 
of  Mr.  Fletcher,  shows  clearly  the  action  due  to  its  unventilated  eouHa, 
nnsewered  streets,  and  filthy  stirfiice,  by  ita  astonishini^  proportion  (08 
per  cent.)  of  infantile  mortality,  and  low  average  age  of  death*  aniovint^ 
ing  to  14  years,  and  also  in  the  frequency  of  epidemics  among  ita 
population.  In  several  of  the  houses  in  this  distriot  Mr.  Fletohe? 
found  as  many  as  10  and  13  inh»bitanta  per  house.  The  following 
return  made  by  Mr.  Fletcher  its  to  tht  d«n«ty  of  popidntion  ia  eoma 
parts  of  the  district,  viewed  with  referent*  to  t[he  \mA  condition  of  thi 

district  gencrfdly,  will  suflRcieotly  accQWt  foT  the  enormous  rate  of 

mortality. 
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No.  or 


No.  or 

Hotue* 


I  I    II  I 
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10 

IP 

10 
10 
12 
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Piatoa 


,1      LI  III  u    ■■eiiiiii 
Pack  King«|t9^t . 


i> 


Kiivp-etteet     •     . 
Tenter's  Field 
Iiland  • 


•     •     • 


■■I    mill  ^ 
\% 

12 
12 


No,  fit 
PmreoBs. 


iie^  1 1  ■ 

53 

47 
71 
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Mr.  J.  Yorke  Wood,  another  lurgeon  in  Bury,  found  ■  i 
densitj  or  popuUUon  in  the  north  and  east  pRTt  of  th^t  town,  \  a 
stance  which  m&y  account  for  the  low  a^  attained  «ren  in  ihe 
conditioned  parts  ;— 

An  examination  of  17  eellara  gave  .     .     .       4^  persona  |«i  ed 
, ,  , ,  63  two-roomed  houses  gave  4ft  per  houie. 

, ,  ,,61  four-roomed  house*  gave  &n  per  home. 

7B.  Dr.  Duncan,  in  the  Report  already  puhlishcd,  treatavei 
on  the  evil  effects  to  health  ariiting^  from  the  density  of  populatic 
ahowa  that  the  propoiiion  of  deaths  from  fever  and  consumptk 
mentg  according  to  th»  increase  nf  the  density  of  population,  a> 
•een  Aom  the  fotlowinif  Table,  reduced  by  Dr.  Forbes  from  tl 
given  by  Dr.  Duncan  : — 

Tiau  diowtng  tin  Propoction  of  Ds*tH«  fmm  Fetr  and  CaKtowrrian 
'0  the  dcDiity  of  Populat 


lUlluar 

"-■-"'■ 

X. 

Tovn^s. 

CoBHUBI^iuB. 

F»B 

Fen 

Birmiatihxa     ■     ■     .     ■ 
LmJ.  (Boraugh)   .     .     . 

mIITX:  :  :  :  : 

Li>eipaul  and  Weit  Derby 
IJnipool,  (Paiiih)      .     . 

40 
87 
SO 
100 

13S 

•207 
209 
■J46 
172 

158 

917 
S09 
690 
493 
4S8 
4U7 

79.  The  evils  arising  from  the  density  of  population  ere  ol: 
connected  with  the  want  of  ventilation,  and  the  filth  generally 
portiou  to  that  density  in  the  interior,  as  well  as  the  eiterior 
houses.  It  is  dilliciilt  to  obtain  slalistical  returns  to  show  (he 
due  to  tlie  former  cause,  which,  however,  must  be  more  intent 
operation  than  the  latter.  IT  the  deficiency  in  ventilation  ofcou 
alleys  produce  marked  effects  on  mortality  and  loDgevity,  it  tol 
fortiori,  that  the  defective  ventilation  of  houses  must  be  produ 
slill  more  marked  effecia.  In  Chorlton  many  of  Ihe  streets  an 
at  one  end,  forming  in  fact  eitensive  courts  (g  44)  ;  and  Mr.  V 
the  registrar  for  that  district,  with  his  usual  zeal  in  the  pnumtioi 
inquiry,  undertook  to  examine  the  mortality  in  these  closed  siree 
reference  to  that  existing  in  those  inhabited  by  a  like  class  of  po[ 
in  tbe  adjoininfr  open  streets,  and  the  results  of  his  examinai 
contained  in  the  following  evidence: — 

"With  the  view  of  trying  to  estimate  how  much  of  the  extra  mor 
ill-con dilioned  streets  is  due  to  obstructions,  I  have  abstracted  fi 
tables  the  numbers  of  registered  deaths  oecurrine  during  five  i 
eighteen  streets  of  the  thinf  ctsas,  and  of  third  class  Iioubcs,  bnt  wb 
tfderably  open  and  unobstructed,  and  eighteen  others  which  are  eith 
up  at  the  end  or  the  free  circulation  of  the  air  otherxise  impeded, 
other  respects  both  the  streets  and  the  houses  were,  during  the  pi 
question,  in  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  condition.  The  open  str 
habited  by  about  l.SOO  people  have  had  about  424  deaths,  or  3  4  p 
per  annum.  The  closed  streets  inhabited  by  about  1,800  people  hi 
387  dead,  or  4'3  per  cent,  per  annum,  or  nine  per  thousand  inhi 
more  h»*e  died  in  the  abatiuat«il  »ti«eta.  t^^en'tuAvoVVicak^ax^i 
euuot  ftirijr  ba  althbutad  to  ttw  «\Maa«iia  lA  itw  axmwv*  '^mri 
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streets  which  are  closed,  being  inaccessible  to  the  scavengers*  carts,  are  more 
dirty,  and  being  less  under  superintendence,  the  filth  which  is  thrown  upon 
them  remains  for  a  longer  time  undisturbed.  It  is  not  unlikely,  too,  that 
they  have  more  than  the  usual  proportion  of  disreputable  characters  (whose 
dissipation  and  irregularities  render  them  unhealthy),  who  choose  these 
residences  to  shun  the  observation  of  the  police ;  and,  as  I  helieve,  their  in- 
habitants are  of  a  poorer  and  more  improvident  class  than  those  of  the  opener 
and  more  comfortable  streets.  Nevertheless,  after  making  all  just  allow 
ance  for  these  complicating  circumstances,  a  large  portion  of  the  excess  re- 
mains to  he  accounted  for  by  the  want  of  proper  ventilation,  and  the  con- 
sequent foulness  of  the  air,  which  the  unfortunate  inhabitants  are  fbroed 
constantly  to  breathe.  The  difference  in  the  state  of  the  air  is  often  so 
great  as  to  be  evidently  perceptible,  not  so  much  by  the  smell  as  by  the 
feeling  of  depression  whicn  it  produces  after  even  a  short  exposure  to  its  in- 
fluence, and  is  quite  enough  to  account  for  a  much  lower  tone  of  general 
health,  a  greater  susceptibility  to  disease,  and  a  diminished  power  of  resisting 
it,  among  those  upon  whom  it  is  constantly  acting.'* 

So  convinced  are  the  authorities  of  Manchester  of  the  evil  effects 
produced  by  closed  streets  to  the  health  of  the  community,  that  they 
have  resolved,  according  to  a  proposal  made  in  the  Town  Council  hy 
Mr.  Prentice,  to  devote  some  of  their  funds  to  the  opening  of  such 
streets. 

The  effects  due  to  unventilated  courts  and  alleys  are  further  shown 
in  a  Table  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Duncan.  By  this  Table  we  see  that  the 
wards  containing  the  largest  proportion  of  courts  and  cellars  also  pos- 
sess the  largest  proportion  of  deaths,  particularly  of  those  resulting  from 
epidemics. 

The  mortality  and  sickness  in  unventilated  courts  vary  according  to 
their  good  or  bad  condition,  as  might  be  expected.  Thus,  in  a  return 
of  a  house-to-house  inquiry  in  Preston  entered  into  at  my  request  by 
the  Provident  Society  of  that  town,  excessive  mortality  and  sickness 
was  found  in  courts  generally,  but  prevailed  with  the  greatest  intensity 
in  those  in  which  the  drainage  was  deficient,  and  even  in  those  cases 
where,  for  a  single  year,  the  mortality  might  remain  the  same,  the 
effect  was  distinctly  perce|)tible  in  the  additional  cases  of  sickness,  as 
will  be  seen  by  the  following  reduction  of  some  of  the  returns  : — 

Table  showing  the  MoaTALiTT,  and  Deaths  from  Fetebs,  in  various  Districts  in 
Liverpool,  according  to  their  Court  and  Cellar  Population. 


P«r  Centage  of  Pupttlation  In 

F«Tar  Case* 

to  Total  Ward 

Population 

annually. 

Total 

Daathi. 

Averasa  of 

Two  Yean. 

WARDS. 

Cuortt. 

Cellars. 

Cbarto  and 
Celiara. 

VauxhaU    .... 

St. Paul's  .      .      .     .] 
Exchange  .     •     •     • , 
Castle-street    •     •     .J 
St.  Peter's.     •     •     •] 
Pitt-street  .... 
Great  George  •     •     • 
St.  Anne's ,     •     .     • 
Lime-street     •     •     . 
Scotland     .... 
Rodney-street  •     •     • ' 
Abercromby    •     •     • 

45*44 
^     24-74 

.      18*10 

26' 22 
31*28 
15*98 

12*76 
11*33 

9*00 

7-83 
9*32 
6*38 

58*20 

36*07 

27*10 

34*05 
40*60 
22*36 

L_ 

1  in 
27*44 

37*66 

56*51 

109*30 
77-02 
237*18 
\ 

lin 
23-50 

30*67 

31*36 

31-51 
31*74 
41*62 
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The  remit  ia  v«r;  Elrikinf,  that  while  both  act  of  oourU  p( 
tba  cBonnniuljr  hif h  mortality  of  &A  pec  o^Dt^  mora  Uwb  H 
in  awry  100  in  the  uadniDWI  courts  had  terioiw  cum  aS  ill» 
only  10  in  every  100  in  tha  draitwd  court*. 

SO.  Another  proof  that  ihe  rmie  of  mortality  depends  on  tbs  d 
oflhe  ■treeti  and  houwa,  retulii  from  a  csreful  eiunittslion, 
Hotlond,  of  the  mortality  in  different  ciassea  of  streets  and  bi 
ChorltoD,  by  which  it  waa  aacerlained  that  the  mortality  not  o 
g^realer  in  the  wont  street*,  bat  a  further  advance  In  statistics  wi 
by  tracing  thia  excessive  mortsliiy  to  the  houses  in  which  tbe^  o 
as  is  illustrated  by  the  foUowiDg  Table  :-^ 


TwallwwagOisrsteofMouTu.iiT  iwoidiaK  ta  the  CUas  gf  9tas«ti  i 
^          ofawM.iulheTo-n.hip»fC»cua«,i.. 

Blwu. 

gS^ 

^.-s 

BMeaflhMUlT. 

2ad  .     . 
»ld    .     . 

lit    .     . 
2iid.     . 
3td  .     . 
I>t    .     . 
2nd  .      . 
3td   .     . 

Snd  '.     '. 
3rd  .     . 

5,133 
4  UO 

gs« 

1,411 

S.780 
4,071 

Pm  Chi. 

l-9S«rl  w  » 
2-2        I         43 
<-7        1         SB 
1-8        1         55 
S-6        1         3> 
a-8       1        3i 

si"     1   ■"  55 
4-           1         M 

Mr.  Holland  furU)er  shows,  that  while  the  mortality  in  the  tiu< 
streets  of  Chorlton  amount*  to  four  par  cent.,  in  the  drained  si 
is  only  two  per  cetit.;  and,  ahbough  olber  csusea  than  the  d 
may  co-operate  in  the  production  of  this  ^reat  difference,  that  i 
principal  cause  is  shown  by  the  positive  and  precise  fact,  ihi 
streets  coQteining  3,500  personst  and  possessing  a  mortality  of 
of  the  population,  immediately  afler  sewerage,  were  elevated 
scale  of  health,  so  that  deatlis  decreased  lu  1  in  39,  or  in  other 
the  deaths  were  diminished  more  than  20  a  year  out  of  every  II 
as  a  first  effect  ofputlin);  the  Eireels  in  a  proper  condition  as  to 
age.  This  immediate  etTect  of  improvement  has  been  further  coi 
by  an  examination  of  the  number  of  deaths  oceurrio^  prior  and 
qu«nt  to  sewenufe  in  other  districts  of  Manchester, — an  exam 
for  which  I  am  indebted  to  the  well  known  seal  of  Mr.  Ner  Gt 
the  Su  peri  n  ten  dent  Registrar  of  Manchester,  and  Mr.  Noble,  as 
of  that  town,  and  author  qi'  a  work,  which  I  have  Torwarded  \a  ;o 
the  InSuenca  of  Manafactaics  on  \l«a\^'     \a  ^k^wk  vgmoi 
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Georg^e's  district,  durinf?  the  yemrs  1838,  1839,  the  deaths  amounted  to 
495 :  the  streets  were  paved  and  sewered  in  the  latter  part  of  tha  last 
year,  aod,  in  1841,  1842,  the  deaths  reached  only  432,  beings  a  decrease 
of  03,  notwithstanding^  the  iocireaaeof  popula<ioDf  A  district  in  An* 
coatSt  improved  at  tha  same  tima,  posaasaad  370  deatha  in  the  two 
years  prior  to  improvement,  and  230  deaths  in  tha  two  years  subsequent, 
beinsT  a  decrease  of  40  deaths,  without  correction  for  the  incraasa  of 
population. 

81.  The  effects  produced  in  influencinp^  the  rate  of  mortality,  or  of 
sickness,  the  prelude  to  the  former,  by  the  character  of  the  dwellines, 
was  further  shown  in  the  examination  alluded  to  in  i  48.  In  the  Old 
Church  parochial  schools  in  Liverpool,  much  care  is  taken  to  ascertain 
the  cause  of  absence  of  the  scholars,  the  master  visiting  the  houses  in 
each  allejr^  case  of  sickness :  the  returns  under  this  cause  are  there- 
fore likely  to  be  correct.  From  the  following  Table  it  will  be  seen 
that  in  tha  Mooriields  school  8^  per  cent,  of  scholars  living  in  houses 
are  always  absent  from  sickness,  and  27  per  cent,  of  those  livings  in 
cellars  ;  in  St.  Matthias'  school  8-;^  per  cent,  of  occupiers  of  houses  are 
always  sick,  and  19iV  P^r  ceni,  of  those  who  live  in  cellars.  The  cause 
of  the  enormous  rate  of  sickness  among  theinfants  in  the  former  school, 
and  the  small  rate  in  the  latter,  has  already  been  explained  by  reference 
to  the  bad  structural  armngements  in  the  school,  as  shown  in  S  48. 


Old  CnuacH  ParochiaI'  Cbarxtt  Schools,  Livbbpool  ;  showing  thp  Average  Number 
of  Scholars  absent  from  8ieknt!sa>  living  in  different  classes  of  tenement — (Dr^wn  up 
from  Eeturny  made  by  W.  Mather,  Treaturer  of  the  Sohuel.) 


SCHOOLS. 


Moorfleldt 
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vf  those  living 

in  Hom*0i 
absent  fTom 

SiekufM* 


Per  Ctntnxe 
oftliuselifing 

in  (kiiari 
absent  ftmn 

Sickneif. 


9 
3*8 

6 


8-8 
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9 
7f 


§7 


8 
5 
9 


10 


18 


8 

13 
80 


41 


4-8 

5-9 
8-8 


41 


8»7 


10 

15*3 
84*8 


16*4 


19*6 


a  These  houses  eantain,  on  an  average,  ftmr  hmilief  in  Mch. 

It  was  natural  to  expect  that  the  depressing  agencies  at  home  would 
show  themselves  in  the  aiigmenteil  rate  of  sickness  of  those  peculiarly 
susceptible  to  their  influences,  but  the  result  in  the  case  of  tha  '^Hrhoqiii 
at  Liverpool  was  so  striking,  that  I  felt  desirous  to  test  it  by  a  siipilar 
examination  of  schools  in  Manchester.  Dr.  R.  Smith,  who  haa  on 
many  occasions  during  this  inquiry  afforded  |ne  material  aid,  kindly 
undertook  the  exaipipatiou,  and  the  result  was,  as  will  ha  seao  by  tha 
following  Tdbl^,  that  l\  par  aant.  of  rasldents  of  houses  in  atraata  ware 
aick  during  the  month  pncidiiig  the  asami&Etiiiia)  %4^  ^^  ^asx.  ^ 
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IhoM  liTin^  in  hooMS  in  courts,  knd  40^  per  eeD<.  of  tti 
cdlare. 
Table  (howing  the   Rin  of  Sickii 
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62.  The  previouii  statistics  were  obieioecl  from  an  c 
dislricls  in  which  the  population  vaa  companlJTel;  stationary 
when  it  is  to  a  coosiderable  decree  iafluenccd  by  the  influx  or  e 
migrants,  the  averse  age  ^f  death  furnis  no  longer  the  beat  me 
BwertaJuing  the  pressure  of  the  removable  causes  of  disci 
account  of  the  fallacious  appearance  ol  longevity  given  to  the 
by  Uie  adult  miicrants,  as  ]  have  shows  in  the  supptement  I 
Report.  In  such  cases,  when  there  are  no  means  of  distin 
ing  the  resident  from  l^e  migrant  population,  (be  mixed  i 
of  the  average  age  at  death  are  not  to  be  depended  upon  as  ll 
index  of  the  state  of  the  distnct ;  but  the  proportion  of  deaths 
population  generally  offers  an  approximation  to  the  truth.  T> 
be  seen  by  the  following  Table,  framed  from  au  examiDatioii  e 
bvMr.  Spencer,  with  mucli  care  and  labour,  in  which  the  average 
death  has  been  fictitiously  raised  by  sume  old  penuna,  who  « 
this  iDstance  traced  from  Manchester,  and  bad  arrived  in  the 
seTersI  weeks  previous  to  their  death  ;  but  although  they  nrt  tt 
tious  appesrance  ot  longevity  to  the  district,  being  included  in  tht 
enumeration  of  the  houses,  they  do  nut  effect  the  extraordisuj 
ence  in  the  rate  of  mortality, — which  is  double  ia  the  ill-cond 
district  to  that  existing  in  the  better  conditioned  part. 
T4BLI  ihowing  llui  HoRTtuTT,  BTid  ATcng*  Aos  of  DuiH,  ID  badly  drai 
ill^eondihuned  Diitnets  in  tha  Towa  o[  Bocbdilb,  u  CDDtntlcd  aith 
WHll-coDditioaed  in  the  uma  Town ;  bolh  Diilticti  being  iuhabitad  bj  ll 
ing  clan.     (Kaducad  from  deluled  Retuini  mads  bj  Mi.  Spanccr,  Regist 


DiSraicw. 

P*|mUU» 

X 

F«C«us> 

A*«(e 

localities. 
HUMditioDed 

4,413 
2,BS3 

103 
127 

47 
48 

30 
SI 

43 
44 

Similar  rasulta  attended  an  examination  into  the  ill  and  betlei 
tKWci}putoortheinftriocAiaUictaafUMujtw«K,'w\)i««Va&^n^ 
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for  migprants  abound.  The  average  ag^e  at  death  in  these  districts  appears 
to  be  nearly  identical,  but  the  pressure  of  the  physical  causes  of  dis- 
ease is  seen  (there  heinfc  no  means  of  ascertain! ng^  the  exact  proporlion 
of  the  resident  to  the  mipnratory  population,  the  latter  being  generally 
adult)  in  the  proportion  of  infantile  mortality,  which  is  much  greater 
in  the  ill  than  in  the  better  conditioned  districts.  The  streets  forming 
the  respective  districts  were  selected  by  the  Medical  Union  officer,  and 
the  extracts  from  the  Registration-books  were  made  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Noble  and  Mr.  Gardiner.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  every 
case  the  proportion  of  infantile  deaths  to  total  deaths  is  greatest  in  the 
worst  conditioned  districts. 

Table  thowio^  the  Proportion  of  Infaictilx  Deathi  to  Total  Dbathi  ia  bail  and 
iMHter-conditioned  Street*  of  a  like  Population  in  Manchester,  (for  Four  Year>i). 


n^tha. 

Per  CflDtafe 

of  DeAtht 

under  S  Years. 

Per  Centafw 

of  Deaths 

under  5  Year*. 

544 
901 
696 
430 
459 
662 

Better  Conditioned  Streets,  St«  George'a 

III 

Better          ,,             ,,      Ancoata 

III 

Better          ,,             ,,     Deansgate     • 

47 
50 
49 
53 
45 
67 

60 
64 
60 
63 
56 
60 

The  only  exceptional  result  obtained  during  the  whole  inquiry  was 
in  the  case  of  Bolton,  in  which  a  bad-conditioned  district,  containing 
173  dwellings,  possessed  one  year  greater  average  age,  and  a  similar 
infantile  mortality  to  a  better-conditioned  district  containing  466  houses. 
The  Registrar's  books  were  examined  very  carefully  by  Mr.  Darbyshire, 
who  made  the  return ;  hot  the  exceptional  result  is  clearly  due  to  the 
small  extent  of  the  district  under  examination,  for  the  deaths  in  the  bad 
district  amounted  only  to  29  per  annum,  in  the  better  district  to  68 ; 
both  numbers  are  obviously  too  small  to  prevent  the  influence  of  acci- 
dental circumstances. 

83.  The  instances  of  excessive  mortality  adduced  in  the  preceding 
paragraphs  may  be  sufficient  to  prove  that  physical  causes  of  disease 
act  in  increasing  the  number  of  deaths  and  in  diminishing  longevity  in 
the  districts,  where  they  are  at  present  in  the  greatest  intensity.  These 
cases  have  been  cited  to  show  the  comparative  influence  of  the  causes 
of  disease,  by  contrasting  a  district  excessively  bad,  with  an  assumed 
standard,  in  itself  very  defective.  They  have  been  also  adduced  as  a 
proof,  that  the  causes  of  disease  act  upon  persons  of  all  classes  and 
of  all  ages.  By  extending  our  view  beyond  districts  specially  bad, 
the  evils  will  be  seen  to  apply  to  the  whole  community,  acting  with 
diminished  or  with  increased  force,  according  to  the  intensity  of  the 
existing  causes  of  disease.  The  following  table,  showing  the  average 
age  at  death  of  different  classes  in  towns  of  Lancashire,  reduced  from 
returns  made  to  myself,  when  compared  with  similar  returns  made  to 
Mr.  Chad  wick,  with  regard  to  Bath  and  Kendal^  will  sufficiently  illus- 
trate the  truth  of  this  remark.* 

*  The  return!  for  Mancheitfr  and  Liverpool  are  for  the  year  1841 ;  oo  apretious 
yeari  uccording  to  Hr.  Chadwick,  ihe  average  age  was  18  aad  17  years  letpectively. 
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TaBlb  coatiMting  tha  Aybaaos  Aqb  At  Dbatb  of  Clinoi  in  L^moasmisb 

with  Kbmdai.  and  Bath. 


CLAKRfi^ 

Rendftl. 

Bath. 

OfaU 
Aifpfc 

L!vi*i 

rpool. 

1    MaaebMter. 

Of  all 
Ani* 

Of  all 
Aj|w. 

Of 

AAnltm. 

Of  an 

Agra. 

Of 

Ad^ik 

Gentry  and  Professional  Persons 

Trail«rKmt*n 

Operatives 

Mrtrinera     .*.■••• 

45 
39 
34 

55 
87 
25 

43 
19 
15 
22 

•  • 

•  • 

20 

58          38 
48          20 

47      \r 

48 

•  •           •  • 

48          22 

Worken  in  Cotton  Factories.      . 
Workers  in  Wuolled  Factories    • 
General  Average 

a  • 

36 

a  . 
•  • 

31 

49 

CLASSES. 

A«htoo. 

Pre«ton. 

R<ichdale. 

Of  all 
Ave  14 

Of 

Aitvltt. 

OfaU 
Afes. 

Of 
Adults. 

OfaU 
A||;««. 

Of 
Adalte 

Gentry  and  Professwnal  Persdns 

Tradebmen 

Operatives 

30 
21 
16 

50 
50 
50 

47 
31 
18 

61    ! 

54 
50 

34 
26 
18 

56 
50 
49 

Worker*  in  Cotton  Factoriev. 
W^orkertf  in  Woo.len  Factories     . 
General  Average 

a  • 
•  • 

•    16 

•  • 

•  • 
50 

•  • 

•  • 
19 

•  • 
51 

15 
21 

21 

39 
53 

•  • 

There  must  be  something  radically  wrong  in  a  community,  when  t] 
artizan  reaches  only  15  years  of  age,  and  has  28  years  less  chance 
life  than  the  gentleman  from  the  day  of  birth^  or  11  years  less  of  adu 
life,  and  much  more  than  that  period  of  actual  los»  of  working  abilit] 
and  yet  an  examination  of  the  following  Table  will  show  that  this 
actually  the  law  in  Liverpool. 

Tablk  showing  the  Avbraob  Aqks  of  those  who  Dixd  at  different  I^riods  of  L 
and  in  various  Classbs  of  the  District  of  Litkrpool,  1841  and  1842. 


Per  Cent- 

ftrC 

Average 

Aremge 

Average 

aire  of 

1    .|e 

Number 

Average  Age 

Ave  orall 

Age  of  all 

Agttuf  all 

I><>aih8 

De< 

(DESIGNATION. 

or 

of  an  who 

i»hn  Die 

who  Die 

who  D'le 

under  5 

abo 

Deaths. 

Die. 

under  5 

above  5 

aboTe  21 

Years  to 

Year 

Years. 

Years. 

Years. 

Total 
Deaths. 

To 
Dea 

Yrs.  W.  M.  D. 

y.  M. 

Y.    M. 

Y.     M. 

Gentry  and  Pro-) 
fesaiODal  Men.  3 

S68 

43      0    0    0 

1      0 

53     8 

56    10 

27 

t 

Shopkeepers  •  .   . 

3,728 

19      0    4    0 

1      3 

42      0 

48    10 

54 

4 

AriUans      .... 

7,743 

15    14    0    A 

1      4 

40      0 

47      6 

51 

4 

Mariners     .... 

1,U46 

2S      3    S    5 

1      2 

43      8 

48      7 

48 

Undf  fieri  bed  .   .  . 

646 

25      0    9    8 

0    11 

40    10 

44      3 

35 

6 

Wiirkhuuse     •  .  . 

1.068 

40     8    0    a 

0    10 

4€    11 

59      0 

14 

fl 

Inflimary    .... 

319 

36      4    1    i 

3      2 

36      5 

39      4 

1 

S 

Total  Average    . 

14,818 

80      S    0    6 

1      8 

41     10 

48      3 

58 

4 

NoTt.~In  this  Retom  there  are  86  deaths  less  than  those  given  by  the  Registrar-General  Ibr 
and  M  drailu  lest  than  thoso  given  for  1842.   The  cause  of  the  error  oimld  not  bo  traced  withoni 
J22!  'fi?  *^ai'  »*»•  •«'•*•«•  ntt«t>or  of  nearly  ISiOOO  deaUis  eaoMi  a&ci  the  avengt  i 
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M4.  Th^  extreme  low  ag^  in  i\A  principal  towns  of  Lane&ihire  ob- 
^otnly  indicates  an  eltc^ssive  infantile  mortality,  and  the  relative  rate 
of  ttiis  mortality  niay  be  taken  as  the  most  expressive  index,  not  only 
of  the  pliysieal,  but,  as  I  shall  aflerWards  show,  of  the  moral  causes  of 
diseasl!.  Mr.  Roberton,  hi  his  account  oftlte  statistics  of  mortality  in 
Manchester,  points  out  the  immense  amount  of  inf'antite  mortality  in 
that  town.     HesavS: — 

'*  The  immense  amount  of  infantile  mortality  in  the  township  of  Man- 
chester, fbr  insiance,  is  seen  by  comparing  the  deaihs,  under  the  age  of  one 
year,  with  the  same  fur  Dorsetshire.  From  the  table  it  appears  that  for 
every  lUO  infants  of  either  sex  in  this  township  under  12  months,  upwards 
of  33  males  and  26  females  annually  die;  whereas,  in  Dorsetshire*  the  pro- 
portions are  less  than  half  tbo^te  numbers.  For  the  next  period  of  life  (for 
one  or  two  years),  the  per  centage  of  male  deaths  is  nearly  18,  and  of  female 
deaths  upwards  of  16  ;  but  in  Doi'belshire  the  proportions  are  less  iban 
one-fourtn  of  this  amount.  Between  the  ages  of  iwo  and  five*  the  deaths  are 
aboTC  6  percent.;  while,  in  Dorsetshire,  the  per  centage  is  under  1^.  Agam, 
the  mortality  in  the  township  of  Manchester,  for  all  under  Ave  years,  taking 
both  sexes,  is  nearly  14  per  cent. ;  in  Dorsetshire,  only  ahout  4  per  cent. 
In  the  townships  of  Cheetham  with  Crumpsall  and  Broughton,  the  mortality 
under  five  differs  widely  from  that  in  the  rest  of  the  townships,  lieing  nearly 
as  low  as  it  is  in  one  of  the  agricultural  counties." 

Tablb  showing  the  relation  of  Deaths  to  Births,  and  the  Average  Aob  at  Dbatb 
at  vaiitiiis  A^eM,  in  different  Districts  uf  the  Manchkstsr  Union,  not  corrected 
iur  increase  of  Pupulation. 


Denthi 

Birthi 

1 
Prop»ir- 
tiuQ  uf 

Propor- 
tIttn  of 

Centage 

DtSTRlCTS. 

Puputa* 

tiOB. 

Average 
ufFive 

ATiYll)(t 

of  Five 

Death* 

lo 

Births 
to 

of 
DfMths 

Yean. 

Yean. 

Popula- 
tion.   1 

Popula- 
tion. 

UQ«ter  5, 
to  Total 
Deaths. 

lin 

lin 

.*    Ancoats  •     « 

42,254 

1.320 

1^636 

32 

26 

60 

g  o     Deansf^ate     • 

33,093 

1,082 

1,190 

30 

27 

56 

•fi  ^  J  Loiidoii-ruad  . 

28,912 

939 

1,162 

30 

25 

56 

^  j2  1  Market-street 
^    .    bt.  George'*  . 

27,832 

739 

855 

37 

32 

50 

31,576 

990 

1,300 

31 

24 

64 

^3                                          *-9 

«  *  /'Cheetham     • 
b  Z    FaiUworth     • 
3 .2  ]  Newioii    .      . 

8,82.> 

170 

262 

51 

33 

57 

4,'>45 

76 

137 

49 

33 

57 

7,382 

159 

253 

46 

29 

49 

coS  (prestwich 

4,144 

82 

114 

50 

36 

58 

Per 

Per 

CentAge 

Arera8«' 

Arerage 

Average 

*Centagt 

of 

Aterase 

ArerSge 

Afleof 

Age  of 

Age  of 

^o' 

DISTRICTS. 

D«nibs 

Afaof 

Age  of 

all  who 

hII  who 

all  who 

Deaths 

above  ft. 

all  who 

all  who 

Die 

Die 

Die 

under  6 

to  ToUl 

Die. 

Live. 

under  5 

ilHite  d 

above  21 

Yeart 

Dvatha. 

Yean. 

Years. 

Yean. 

to 

Births. 

Y.M. 

J  fAncoats  •     • 
2  ^    Deansiiate     • 

40 

14 

24-6 

1     5 

34 

50 

48 

44 

18 

251 

1     6 

38 

45 

53 

-£  *E  /  London-road  . 

44 

18 

25-4 

1     3 

39 

47 

47 

hJJ    Market-street 
8t.  Oeorue's. 

50 

21 

26-3 

1     0 

41 

50 

43 

36 

14 

24*8 

1     5 

37 

46 

49 

Cheefham     . 

43 

25 

25-1 

1    2 

42 

50 

37 

FaiUworth    • 

43 

23^ 

•  • 

1     0 

39^ 

50 

37 

Newton    •     • 

51 

21 

•  • 

1     2 

41 

49 

34 

So 

Piettwich     • 

42 

27 

..     li    \ 

iLaMM 

Y  ^^ 

\^.. 
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The  preceding  Table  shows  several  very  important  facts,  to' 
shall  have  occasion  to  allude,  but  is  here  adduced  as  an  illustratioD 
the  excessive  infantile  mortality  in  the  urban  compared  with  tbe  sa 
urban  districts  of  Manchester.  It  shows  that  while  50  per  cent, 
one  half,  of  all  the  children  born  in  the  urban  districts  are  swept  i 
before  they  attain  5  years  of  atre — ^in  fact  before  they  attain  an  avert 
of  1  i  year — only  36  |>er  cent  die  in  the  suburban  districts,  and  that  l 
average  age  of  death  of  those  who  survive  5  years  is  diminished  by  i 
same  number  of  years  in  the  farmer  districts,  although  the  suburb 
districts  themselves  are  very  low  in  the  scale  of  health,  when  oomptr 
with  others  of  an  average  rate  of  mortality. 

85.  It  is  necessary  to  consider  the  infantile  mortality  in  relatioii 
the  births,  and  not  with  reference  to  the  actual  number  of  children 
any  given  age,  as  ascertained  by  the  census,  because  it  very  curiou 
happens,  as  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Roberton  in  the  following  portion 
evidence,  that,  notwithstanding  the  copious  stream  of  birtfa^  to  sup| 
the  loss  by  deaths,  the  numbers  alive  at  certain  ages  are  not  imi 
greater  in  the  unhealthy  than  in  the  healthy  districts  : — 

*'  A  large  amount  of  the  mortality  of  a  community  like  Manchester, 

I  prolific  in  births,  falling,  as  will  be  by-and-by  shown*  on  tbe  early  years 
ife,  it  might  naturally  be  inferred,  d  priori,  that  the  numbers  alive  at  i 
same  early  ages  would  be  found  to  be  large ;  in  other  words,  the  dea 
under  the  first  year,  for  example,  being  very  numerous,  that  the  kind 
population  by  which  the  deatus  are  supphed,  would  likewise  be  so  tou 
some  corresponding  proportion :  but  this  we  shall  find  is  not  altogether  i 
case.  In  truth  so  great  and  rapid  are  the  ravages  of  death  under  tbe  fi 
year  in  most  of  the  townships,  that  the  duration  of  infantile  existence  ne 
to  be  counted  by  hours  or  days  rather  than  by  months.  For  instance,  i 
late  census  was  taken  on  a  given  day  of  tbe  year ;  but  the  number  of  infai 
in  Manchester  (notwithstanding  tbe  copious  stream  of  births  by  vhich  l 
waste  of  life  in  this  town  is  made  up)  was  found  to  be  hardly  more 
proportion  than  in  one  of  the  southern  agricultural  counties,  where  i 
ratio  of  births  is  little  more  than  two-thirds  as  high.  The  proportioi 
numbers  which  were  born  and  lived  in  the  town  in  the  course  of  i 
year  of  the  Census,  it  is  true,  were  comparatively  with  those  of  the  si 
posed  agricultural  county  much  greater ;  but,  owing  to  the  far  briefer  du 
tion  of  infantile  life,  the  proportional  number  of  infants  in  Maitchesi 
on  any  single  day  in  tbe  year,  was  actually  found  to  be  not  oonsidera 
greater.** 

He  shows  this  by  tables  inserted  in  the  Appendix. 

86.  All  the  evidence  obtained  during  this  inquiry  proves  that  the 
fantile  part  of  the  population  is  peculiarly  influenced  by  the  comn 
causes  of  excessive  mortality.  The  largest  proportion  of  deaths  in  L 
cashire  consists  of  those  who  do  not  survive  the  perils  of  childhood, 
will  be  seen  by  the  evidence  which  I  have  already  forwarded  to  y 
In  Ashton-under-Lyne,  for  example,  57  per  cent,  of  the  deaths 
due  to  infants  under  5  years  of  age  ;  in  Preston  53  per  cent.,  in  Liv 
pool,  52  per  cent.,  and  in  Manchester,  48  per  cent,  die  under  the  sa 
age.  It  is  partly  this  circumstance,  which  produces  a  difference 
the  average  age  of  the  living  and  of  the  dead,  as  exhibited  in  the  I 
table,  for  the  town  is  affected  by  the  migration  of  adults  who  incre 
the  apparent  age  of  a  population,  when  deduced  from  the  i^turni 
the  eensus.     The  great  iufantile  mortality  occurs  for  the  most  p 
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among  the  poorer  part  of  the  population,  as  is  seen  from  an  examina- 
tion of  the  return  from  Preston : — 

Gentry 18  per  cent,  of  deaths  under  5. 

Tradesmen     ....  36        „ 
Operatives     ....  55        ,, 


87.  This  may  account,  in  a  g^reat  measure,  for  the  following  very 
startling  Table,  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Cartwright.  It  will  be  observed,  thai 
while  in  1783  the  average  age  of  death  was  31  years  in  Preston,  and 
the  per  centage  of  infantile  mortality  29  per  cent.,  the  average  age  of 
the  same  town  at  the  present  time  is  reduced  to  19j^  years,  and  the  in- 
fantile mortality  increased  to  53  per  cent.,  the  latter  augmenting  in 
proportion  to  the  increase  of  population. 

The  AvRRAGs  AoB  at  Dbath,  and  Gompabatiyb  Mortality  of  Chiijitibn,  in  tha 
Years  1783-1791,  and  the  Five  following  Census  Yean  (calculated  from  th« 
Preston  Parish  Church  Re^^inters),  showing  that  the  Progressive  Reduction  of  the 
Duration  of  Life,  and  the  Increase  of  Mortality  among  Ctiildren,  have  been  almoit 
in  inverse  proportion  to  the  increase  of  Population. 


Yeari. 

Avertige 
Age  of 
Death. 

P«r  Centage 
orPersuns  Dyio^;. 

Number  of  Burials. 

Population. 

AlHive  5 
Years  old. 

Under  5 
Years  old. 

1 

Above  5       Under  5 

Years  old.    Years  old. 

Total. 

1783 
1791 
1801 
1811 
1821 
1831 
1841 

3i-65 

28-609 

2^-252 

19-9')8 

18-942 

23-39 

19-54 

1 

70-712 

55-057 

55-608 

48-685 

43-427 

67-79 

46-64 

29-288 
44-943 
44-392 
51-315 
56-573 
32-210 
53-36 

169 
98 
23^ 
185 
218 
481 
465 

70 
80 

190 
195 
2b4 
230 
532 

239 
178 
428 
380 
502 
711 
997 

About    6,000 
About    8,000 
11,887 
17,065 
24,576 
33,112 
50,131 

Similar  results  attend  the  examination  of  the  parochial  registrars  of 
other  towns.  Thus  I  find  by  an  analysis  of  the  registration  books  of 
St.  Nicholas'  church  in  Liverpool,  that  a  diminution  of  the  average  age 
of  death  has  occurred;  from  1784  to  1810  the  mean  age  of  death 
varies  from  24  to  26  years,  but  during  the  last  seven  years  it  varies 
from  17  to  20  years. 


Table  showing  the  Avbraqe  Aqb  of  Dbath  in  Livbrpooi.  from  1784|  according  to 

the  Increase  of  Population. 

Population. 

1,803  Deaths,  1784  to  1789,  Average  Age  of  Death  24  Years.  1790  .     55,732 

2.689       „       1800  ,,1810  „  „  26       „      1811.     94,376 

14,818       .,        1841  ,,1842  „  „  20       „      1841.223,003 


The  diminution  is  due  to  new  or  increased  causes  of  mortality  ope- 
rating principally  upon  the  poorer  and  middling  classes ;  for  we  find 
the  mean  age  of  the  gentry  from  1784  to  1810  exactly  the  same  as  at 
present. 

VOL.  I.  '  'vt'^ 
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Tavli  thowutt  llie  Atuuos  Aoi  of  Dbais  of  «U  CUmos  in  Lnmooi,  iNMi  11 

to  1810,  and  ia  the  Tears  1841-42. 


17841810.  1841-1842. 


Gentry  •     . 
Tradesmen . 
Operatives  • 
Females 
AU  Classes 


43  Years. 
234 

18i 
29 

25 


>» 


f> 


If 


>» 


43  Years. 

19 

16 

SO        M 


These  Tables  prove  that  either  new  or  increased  causes  of  morta 
have  come  into  operation  in  Lancashire  within  recent  years,  ad 
principally,  but,  as  1  shall  afterwards  show,  by  no  means  exclusively, 
infkntile  life. 

RELATION  OF  BIRTHS  TO  DEATHS. 

88.  The  enormous  waste  of  infantile  life  in  Lancashire  must  olnriot 
be  accompanied  by  an  equivalent  number  of  births  to  furnish  8ohj< 
for  the  scythe  of  Death.  This,  as  a  fact  in  political  economy,  is  a  i 
important  consideration ;  for,  however  ungrateful  to  our  Teeliiigs  s 
sentiments  may  be,  there  are  objections  made  to  sanatory  improvem< 
by  many  persons  who  consider  disease  and  pestilence  as  the  nati 
checks  to  the  increase  of  population ;  whereas,  facts — as  will  be  ] 
sently  shown — point  to  the  opposite  conclusion.  In  the  Table  whi( 
have  already  given  of  the  statistics  of  births  and  deaths  in  the  nr 
and  suburban  districts  (»f  Manchester,  it  will  be  seen,  that  w 
the  births  are  1  in  26  of  the  population  in  the  unhealthy  parts,  they 
only  1  in  33  in  the  more  hi'althy  districts ;  and  this  will  be  still  be 
seen  by  comparing  the  births  and  deaths  iu  the  natural  division: 
Manchester,  as  adopted  by  Mr.  Roberton,  who  remarks  upon  the  Ti 
that— 

^  It  appears  that  the  proportion  varies  from  1  birth  in  21  *  91  persons  foi 
township  of  Hulme,  occupied  chietiy  by  the  labouring  class,  to  1  in  36 
for  Broughton,  inhabited  generally  by  the  middle  and  upper  classes ; 
for  the  town  of  Manchester,  as  a' whole,  1  in  25*19.  With  this  ma} 
compared  the  proportion  for  England,  which  is  1  in  31  ;  for  Wales  aivi 
the  Metropolis,  1  in  34 ;  for  Devon  and  Hampshire  1  in  36  ;  and  for  Si 
which  is  1  in  37,  — a  comparison  which  shows  the  surpassing  fecundit 
this  manufacturing  community." 

Tablb  showing  that,  where  there  is  an  Excessive  Number  of  Deaths  in  MaaclM 

there  is  also  an  Excestsive  Number  of  Births. 


Townthip  of 

Annual 
Deaths. 

j    0»«'»                         (^"t. 

Annual    i    ^^    , 

1                       Manchester 

5,499 

29-79^ 

3-35 

6,263 

26-16' 

Salfurd       . 

1,644 

52-;?f) 

3-09 

2,308 

23-05 

Chorlton    • 

727 

38-97 

2-56 

1,085 

26- J  J 

Huime 

SOI 

33-68 

ofthePopu-^ 

2-96 

1,231 

21-91 

of  the  Pfl 

Pendleton  • 

271 

40-7U 

r    lation,  or 

2-45 

444 

24-84 

r     latioB. 

Anlwick     . 

282 

35-12 

2-84 

437 

22-66 

Cht-etham  . 

159 

55-51 

1*80 

270     32-69 

Broughton . 
Total      . 

62 

61*19 

1 

1-63 

104     36*46 

4 

9,445 

32-39 

3-08 

1 

12,142     25-19 
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89«  This  great  fecundity  is  of  course  to  a  certain  extent  dependent 
on  the  large  proportion  of  marriages  to  the  population ;  altlioiigh  it  is 
not,  as  supposed,  peculiar  to  Lancashire,  but  incident  to  its  high  rate 
of  mortality,  and  is  found  to  exist  in  towns  in  other  counties,  when 
the  causes  of  excess  of  mortality  prevail,  as  shown  in  unhealthy  sub-disp 
tricts  in  Yorkshire,  where  the  mortality  was  excessive,  the  births  were 
as  great  as  1  in  16.  The  proportion  of  marriages  to  the  population  in 
England  is  1  in  127,  in  Wales  1  in  141,  while  in  Lancashire,  it  is  as 
great  as  1  in  102.  In  some  parts  of  Lancashire,  in  which  the  infantile 
mortality  is  the  greatest,  marriages  are  rare ;  but  in  such  cases  illegi- 
timate births  are  always  found  to  be  frequent,  as  is  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing Table  drawn  up  at  my  request  by  Mr.  Coulthart,  with  reference  to 
Ashton-under-Lyne,  a  town  with  57  per  cent,  of  infantile  mortality. 

Tabls  showing  the  Ratio  of  Births  and  Deaths  to  Population,  and  the  Propo^ 
tioQ  of  Illegitimate  Children  born  to  Total  Births,  at  Ashton-undbo-Lynb  and 
•everal  places  adjoining. 


Localitief. 


Aihton-under-Lyne,  Town  • 
Andenshaw  and  DroyUden   • 

Knott  Lanes 

Harthead 

Denton  and  Haughton  •  • 
Dukinfield  .  .  .  •  • 
Newton  and  Godley  •     .     • 

Staley 

Mottram-in-Longdendale 

Total  of  Ashton  District  . 


PopulaiioD 
in  1841. 


2-2,700 

10,310 
6,493 

12,745 
6,760 

22,390 
8,900 
4,704 
7,596 


101,598 


Ratio  of 
ToUi  Deaths 

to 
Popatation. 


Ratio  of 
Total  Blrtht 

to 
Popalalion. 


lin 


32 
47 
41 
23 
39 
32 
38 
46 
41 


4 
2 
3 

6 
•7 

1 

•6 
•5 


1  in 

27«6 

29 

32 

22 

24 

24 

23 

29 

31 


2 
1 
3 
9 


34-2 


26*5 


Proportion  of 

Illegittmato 

Children  Bocn 

to 
ToUl  Birthi. 


lin 

12*8 

12 

17 

14 

10 

15 

10 


4 
1 
2 
9 
2 
5 


10*8 
13- 


13-1 


Thus,  in  a  town  possessing  an  unusually  hig^h  infantile  mortality, 
even  when  contrasted  with  Manchester  or  Liverpool,  the  marriaires  are 
only  1  in  152  of  the  population;  but  every  thirteenth  child  is  ille^ti- 
mate,  while  in  Manchester  the  illegitimate  to  the  legitimate  children 
are  as  1  to  21.  Early  marriages  also  contribute  to  this  abnormal  In- 
crease of  births.  Thus,  out  of  2824  married  men  working  in  factories 
in  different  parts  of  Lancashire,  I  found  that  the  average  age  of  marriage 
among  males  was  not  above  23  years.  Early  marriages  and  excessive 
births  are  moral  and  natural  evils  flowing  directly  from  rerooveable 
causes  of  excessive  mortality.  Mr.  Cartwright  made  an  analysis  of  the 
infantile  mortality  in  Preston  for  six  years,  and  found  that  out  of  4751 
deaths  occurring  under  5  years  of  age,  3616  or  76  per  cent,  were  under 
two  years  of  age,  and  the  average  age  of  death  of  the  latter  number 
was  only  9  months.  This,  in  other  words,  signifies  that  76  per  cent. 
of  all  the  children  dying  are  cut  off  before  they  are  weaned;  so  that 
the  mothers  are  soon  in  a  condition  again  to  add  to  their  families. 
This  excessive  mortality  acts,  therefore,  as  a  direct  cause  in  the  pro- 
duction of  excessive  births ;  and  this  is  still  more  clearly  seen  if  a 
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digtrict  especially  unheallhy  be  compared  with  one  less  uiifavounUy 
situated.  In  the  unhealthy  district  of  Wigan  called  Scholes,  §  75,  thi 
births  amount  to  1  in  23  of  the  population,  and  in  the  more  health] 
district  of  Market-street  to  1  in  28.  The  same  result  followed  lb 
examination  of  births  in  all  the  places  adduced  as  examples  of  ill-con 
diiioiied  districts. 

The  connexion  between  excessive  births  and  excessive  mortality  is 
by  this  time,  sufficiently  obvious ;  and  careful  investigation  into  fact 
has  brought  the  indisputable  conclusion  that  disease  and  pestilence  A 
not  always  check  the  increase  of  our  species.  Nay — singular  aw 
incredible  as  it  may  appear — these  scourjres  are  not  merely  powerless  h 
restrain,  but  they  actually  give  an  impulse  to,  population!  The  fuel 
exhibited  in  the  preceding  sections  will,  I  apprehend,  couvincin*! 
show  that  a  crowded  and  unhealthy  district,  with  all  its  inevitable  ac 
companiments  of  low  morals  and  low  intelligence, — where  the  con 
dition  of  human  beings  is  scarcely  above  that  of  animals, — wher 
appetite  and  instinct  occupy  the  places  of  higher  feelings, — where  tli 
barest  means  of  support  encourage  the  most  improvident  and  earl 
marriages, — is  not  the  place  where  we  shall  find  a  diminishing  or  evei 
stationary  population.  Tor  the  early  unions  there  are  followed  b; 
early  offspring;  and  although  more  than  half  that  offspring  may  b 
swept  away  by  disease  during  infancy,  yet  nearly  a  thitfl  of  it  willgro^ 
up,  in  spite  of  all  the  surrounding  evils,  to  follow  in  the  steps  of  thei 
parents,  and,  in  their  turns,  to  continue  a  race,  ignorant,  miserable,  am 
immoral  as  themselves.*     (  Vide  Table,  sec.  92.) 

GENERAL  EFFECTS  OF  CAUSES  OF  DISEASE. 

90.   Having,  in  the  previous  section,  endeavoured  to  show,  by  specia 
cases,  that  the  physical  causes  of  disease  act — 

1 .  By  increasing  the  rate  of  mortality  ; 

2.  By  diminishing  the  duration  and  value  of  life  of  all  classes  aiu; 

of  persons  of  all  ages  ; 

3.  By  causing  an  enormous  amount  of  infantile  deaths  which  an 

inimediutely  replaced  by  an  excessive  number  of  births, —  _ 

I  adduce  the  following  tabic  in  order  to  show  that  these  causes  o 
disease  are  not  confined  to  any  one  place  or  district,  but  operutt 
throu»^hout  all  Lancashire.  In  its  consideration  I  would  direct  at 
tent  ion  to  the  comparison  of  the  different  districts  with  Ulverstone 
which  possesses  an  average  degree  of  mortality  and  value  of  life  nol 
exceeding  thnt  found  in  many  nislricts  in  England ;  the  population  o 
this  assumed  standard  being  26,746,  and  the  annual  deaths  472,  o 
which  313  are  adults  above  20  years  of  age.  The  table  is  drawn  upoi 
the  experience  only  of  one  year,  and  therefore  must  be  considerec 
merely  as  an  approximation  ;  but  as  we  know  circumstances  vary  in 
considerablv,  neither  will  the  results. 


*  If  we  sti{>p08C  a  district  of  50,000  inhabitants,  with  births  as  1  in  22,  and  death] 
as  1  in  33 — a  ratio  not  actually  so  unfavourable  aa  that  of  Holme — a  little  calcula- 
tion win  8how  that,  by  the  end  of  12  years,  the  population  will  have  ■wulieatc 
nearly  60,000 
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It  has  been  stated  by  Mr.  Cbadwick  thml  the  annum)  skufebter  {ran 
one  disease  alone — tj^w — a  disea9e  which  formerly  raged  in,  bot  ii 
now  banished  from,  our  prisons  and  our  navies — is  greater  in  Eik|r1ud 
and  Wales  than  the  loss  sustained  by  the  allied  armies  at  the  battle  of 
Waterloo.  Yet  what  sort  of  battle  do  we  here  find  fought  and  wen 
by  preventible  disease  asrainst  the  population  of  the  county  of  Lancaster! 
The  labourina:  population  of  this  county  have  always  supplied  a  large 
contin"*nt  to  the  armies  of  the  country.  It  furnished  the  strength  of 
the  army  which  fought  at  Flodden ;  and  Cromwell,  speaking  of  hs 
Lancashire  regiment,  said  finer  soldiers  were  never  seen  on  a  battle- 
field. The  Guards,  until  recently,  were  largely  recruited  from  Lan- 
cashire. What  would  be  thought  of  a  war  in  which  5000  of  the  able- 
bodied  men  of  one  county  fell  every  year  in  battle ;  and  yet  thia  ii  only 
one-half  the  number  annually  slaughtered  in  that  county  by  removable 
epidemics  ! 

Yet  this  annual  loss  of  able-bodied  men,  so  much  greater  than  the 
most  cruel  of  known  wars  in  modern  times,  is  scarcely  more  severe 
than  the  loss  sustained  by  the  continued  physical  deterioration  of  the 
survivors.  It  was  a  matter  of  constant  complaint  to  me,  by  the 
recruiting  officers  in  the  various  districts  of  the  county,  that  the  sou 
are  less  tall  than  the  fathers,  and  that  the  difficulty  is  constantly  in- 
creasing of  obtaining  tall  and  able-bodied  men.* 


*  I  found  the  indications  of  recruiting  officers  often  very  shrewd  and  useful ;  but 
without  one  exception  they  complained  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  men  *'  to  pui 
the  siugeon  **  in  this  county.  As  an  example,  I  may  adduce  the  evidence  of  Srf 
jeant  Farrell  of  the  47th  Regiment  :— 

Have  you  long  been  engaged  in  the  recruiting  service  ? 

For  nearly  ten  years. 

Do  you  find  it  equally  easy  to  recruit  in  Lancashire  now  as  formerly  P 

Where  I  could  get  ten  recruits  formerly,  that  I  could  venture  to  send  up,  I  caa 
now  only  get  one,  and  that  one  is  often  rejected.  Out  of  aeven  I  got  lately,  only 
one  passed. 

Do  you  think  that  this  difficulty  arises  from  people  getting  better  wages  atCM> 
tories  than  in  the  army  ? 

No,  not  at  all.  When  persons  go  to  work  so  soon  they  do  not  grow  up  to  be  the 
proper  site,  they  have  always  some  deformity ;  and  in  the  towns,  somehow  or  other, 
they  are  pale,  sickly,  and  thm  in  flesh.  The  only  'place  where  I  can  get  good  laea 
is  from  the  country  districts. 

Wliat  reason  does  the  surgeon  assign  for  refusing  the  men  you  aend  (nm  the 
towns  ? 

For  being  too  thin ;  not  being  round  chested ;  and  not  standing  atiadght. 

From  what  towns  do  you  find  it  most  easy  to  procure  good  men  ? 

I  have  been  only  in  Yorkshire,  Somersetshire,  and  Bristol.  In  Yorkshire  there 
are  some  good  men,  better  than  I  have  found  in  Lancashire ;  but  they  are  by  far 
the  best  in  Somerset  In  that  and  other  country  districts  1  could  easily  get  good 
men;  but  hete,  in  Rochdale,  there  is  almost  no  use  in  staying.  I  have  only  been 
able  to  pick  out  30  good-looking  men  for  the  last  1 B  months,  and  out  of  these  only 
one  was  jiassfd  by  the  surgeon  fur  every  four  rejected. 

Through  the  politeness  of  the  head  recruiting-officer  of  the  Liverpool  district, 
which  includes  Lancashire,  Cheshire,  and  parts  of  Shropshire,  Derby,  North  WaliiS, 
and  Staffordshire,  I  h.rve  obtained  returns  of  the  numtwr  uf  (Hsrsoiiv  sent  up  from 
Various  districts,  and  rejected  as  unfit  lor  service.  The  total  number  sent  for  in>))ectioa 
from  all  the  districts  to  the  staff-surgeon  in  Liverpool,  between  the  1st  of  January, 
1843  to  3l8t  October,  1843,  was  1560,  of  which  876  were  approved,  684  beiug  re- 
jected. In  Liverpool,  during  the  same  time,  930  were  presented  for  examination, 
439,  or  47  per  cent,  being  rejected.  Of  the  491  admitted,  only  54  were  uatires  of 
Livarpool,  218  being  from  Other  parts  of  England,  180  from  Ireland,  the  remainder 
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91.  In  connection  with  the  rate  of  mortality,  it  is  very  important  to 
coasider  the  amount  and  average  duration  of  sickness  among:  (he 
lower  clnssei.  The  data  in  my  possession  only  enable  me  to  form  ao 
approximation  to  the  truth ;  for  there  are  few  institutions  containing' 
whole  families  dependent  upon  them  fur  relief.  The  medical  clubs, 
known  at  Ashton-under-Lyne  by  the  names  of  **  Boards  of  Health," 
are  examples  of  such  institutions;  but,  according  to  the  evidence  of 
Dr.  Strange,  they  do  not  generally  contain  the  poorest  class  of  patients. 
The  following  returns  made  by  Dr.  Strange,  Mr.  Brewster,  and  Mr. 
Mostyn,  the  medical  officers  of  these  boards,  exhibit,  notwithstanding 
the  absence  of  the  lowest  class,  an  enormous  amount  of  sickness. 

TABI.B  showing  the  Amount  of  Sicxhbss  among  the  Members  of  the  following 

Sick  Clubs. 


Name  of  ImtUation. 

Number 

of 
Members. 

Number 
applying 

fiom 

Sicknesi 

during  the 

Year. 

Annual 

per  Ontage 

of 

Sickness. 

Duration 

of  the 
Sickness. 

Board  of  Health 

New  Dispensary       •     •     .     • 
Medical  Association.     .     .     . 

2,400 

2,500 

700 

5,G8l 
3,400 
1,000 

236 
136 
143 

Dajt. 

4 

18 

7 

Ghsneral  Average      .     « 

5,600 

10,081 

180 

10 

Tlie  above  medical  institutions  obviously  differ  in  the  class  of  their 
patients,  but  the  average  of  the  whole  is  probably  a  fair  representation 
of  the  mixed  classes;  and,  if  it  be  so,  we  obtain  the  astounding  result 
thai  100   per  cent,  of  the  working  population  of  Ashton-under-Lyne 
require  medical  attendance  180  times  every  year  ;  and  that,  taking  one 
person  with  another,  every  member  of  the  above  institutions  suffers  t8^ 
days'  sickness  annually  ;  although,  in  a  large  proportion  of  casesj'  it  ifi. 
not  of  such  nature  as  to  incapacitate  from  work.     Extraordinary  as  ia. 
this  return,  it  receives  confirmation  from  other  returns  obtair^ec}  Mpffii 
data  quite  dissimilar.      Thus,  Mr.  Roberton,  from  a  considcSration^  w 


,  I 


from  Scotland  and  Wales.  The  Liverpool  subdivision,  including  Liverpool,  ChesfeK 
Middlewich,  Preston,  Warrington,  and  Blackburn,  seut  in  955  men,  of  whomioisly 
436  were  approved,  54  per  cent.  beiD||^  rejected.  .  i     .  i 

The  Manchester  subdivision,  including  Manchester,  01dhai»i  Macdeyfieldj  .^1^^. 
ton,  and  Rochdale  (Manchester  sending  the  largest  proportion),  sent  in  at  the  same 
time  358  men,  of  whom  102,  or  23  per  cent,  were  rejected.  The  Newcastte=  tiibdl^ 
vision,  comprising  Newcastle,  Stafford,  &c.,  offered  163  men »  of  whoito  4a(>cAp  M}> 
per  cent.,  were  rejected;  the  Sbrewnbury  division  sending  in  84  men,  of  #hciia;d9.' 
or  27  per  cent.,  wtre  rejected  as  unfit  for  service.  The  following  Table  gives  the 
general  results  :— 

Tablb  showing  the  per  centageof  Rbckuits  rejected  an  VNifiT  fo^SERvicE  out  of 
those  sent  up  for  examination  to  the  Staff  Burgeon  at  t^iVaxpool. 

•  ,  •  '  -  ' 

930  recryits  sent  from  Liverpool  (Town)  47  peer  cam.  rejected 

955  , )  Liverpool,  subdivision  54 

358  ,9  Manchester      ,^  26 

163  ,,  Newcastle         ,,  24 

34  ►•  SbtfWfclHiry      ,1  87 
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the  numbers  attending  dispensaries,  &c.,  in  Manchester,  condades  thu 
every  person  in  that  town  is  sick  at  least  once  during:  the  year.  By 
personal  inquiry  of  nearly  3000  factory  operatives,  the  aDsiren 
generally  agreed  in  ascribing  to  each  family  17  or  20  days'  sickntsf 
of  such  nature  as  to  incapacitate  from  work,  being  an  average  of  four 
or  five  days  to  each  person.  The  following  returns  of  11  sick-clubs  in 
Preston,  collected  with  great  pains  and  care  by  Mr.  Holden,  will  show 
that  the  cases  of  sickness  incapacitating  from  work  amount  to  20  per 
cent.,  and  their  duration  in  these  clubs  nearly  to  six  weeks. 

Table  ihowing  the  Ratb  of  Sickness,  and  Amount  of  Rblibv  afforded  by  Sick 

Clubs,  in  Preston. 


Sick  during  Tear. 

1 

I   ATerace 

Averats 

Total 
Members. 

'  Period  of 
;    Sickness 

in 
1    Weeks. 

Pavmeat 

Members. 

Per 

CeDtage. 

Vatmeh 

Sick 

Persoa. 

£.    «.   d. 

Tee-total 

37 

2 

5-4 

3- 

1   10    0 

Managers 

47 

5 

10-6 

8-2 

4     2    0 

Worthy 

Rechabites    ....•• 

80 

12 

15- 

7-5 

3    7   8 

IIG 

19 

16-3 

3-7 

1  17    7 

Odd  Fellows 

689 

124 

18- 

4- 

2    0    0 

Female  Rechabites  .... 

30 

G 

20- 

3-3 

1    0    0 

Forvsfers 

230 

52 

22-6 

8-8 

2  11    0 

Ebeneser 

111 

28 

25-2 

*  • 

3    7    6 

Catholic  Beneficent       .     .     . 

167 

51 

30*6 

10- 

2  19    3 

Ditto,  Female 

80 

25 

31-2 

9- 

I  13  10 

Peneverance.     .     .     •     .     . 

58 

20 

34-4 

6-1 

2    7  11 

1645 

344 

20-9 

1 

The  rate  of  sickness  may  be  drawn  with  a  prospect  of  a  near  approxi- 
mation to  the  truth  from  a  consideration  of  the  rate  of  mortality  in 
various  dispensaries.  Out  of  26,217  persons  admitted  into  the  Preston 
dispensaries  during  the  last  10  )ears,  there  have  been  1,465  deaths, 
being  1  in  18.  Out  of  324,041  cases  (excluding  slight  accident.*?)  ad- 
mitted into  the  Manchester  Medical  Institutions  during  12  years  there 
have  been  11,587  deaths,  that  is  about  28  cai>es  of  sickness  to  oue 
death. 

I  am  inclined  to  take  the  latter,  which  is  under  the  average  of  Preston, 
Ashton,  and  Rochdale,  as  the  most  fair  number  to  represent  the  pro- 
portion between  cases  of  sickness  and  cases  of  death;  and  the  avera^ 
duration  of  each  case  of  sickness  in  round  numbers  I  take  to  be  at  three 
weeks,  being  about  the  average  of  the  following  returns  : — 

Duration  ofS^kness. 

Ashton  (Boards) 10  days 

Preston  (Sick  Clubs) 42 

Rochdale  (Dispensaries)  ••..19 

Factory  Returns 17 

Bolton 23 


f  * 


>  * 


t  • 


•  > 


f  t 


Average  duration  of  sickness       .     .     22 
Acfording  to  the  preceding  data,  which  are  probably  very  clos^  ap- 
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proxiinations  to  the  truth,  there  are  every  year  in  Lancashire  1,25^2,412 
cases  of  sickness,  each  case  beings  of  three  weeks'  duration. 

92.  The  pecuniary  burdens  entailed  upon  the  community  by  the  ex- 
cessive amount  of  mortality  and  sickness  are  much  greater  than  has 
hitherto  been  conceived.  I  refer  to  this,  not  as  a  main  point  in  the 
inquiry,  but  as  incidentally  illustrative  of  some  of  the  great  evils  result- 
ing from  the  remediable  causes  of  disease.  A  human  being  is  not  a 
mere  producer  of  wealth ;  his  death  or  existence,  his  happiness  or 
misery,  are  much  too  high  objects  upon  which  to  set  a  pecuniary  value  ; 
but,  when  we  are  calling  upon  a  commercial  community  to  expend 
large  sums  for  the  removal  of  the  cautses  of  disease,  it  is  important  (o 
show  them  that  all  which  they  expend  in  the  promotion  of  this  most 
important  object  is  capital,  upon  which  an  esiormous  interest  will  be 
repaid  by  the  diminution  in  the  cases  of  sickness  and  of  mortality,  and 
in  the  economy  of  skilful  productive  labour. 

In  endeavouring  to  calculate  the  expenses  incident  to  the  present 
excessive  amount  of  deaths  and  cases  of  sickness  in  Lancashire,  I  do 
80  with  the  express  object  of  showing  those  who  must  bear  the  expenses 
of  improvement,  that  every  step  towards  that  improvement  is  a  step  to 
a  large  economy ;  although  I  do  not  in  any  degree  rest  the  claims  to 
improvement  on  any  pecuniary  grounds.  In  the  construction  of  the 
following  table,  there  is  no  pretension  to  absolute  accuracy ;  for  this 
cannot  be  obtained  under  the  present  system  of  registration ;  it  is  offered 
as  a  mere  approximation,  which  is  probably  considerably  below  the 
truth.     In  this  estimate  I  have  proceeded  on  the  following  data  : — 

).  Ulverstone  is  taken  as  a  district  in  Lancashire,  in  which  the  mortality 
and  value  of  life  arc  most  nearly  in  a  normal  state,  and  the  loss  of  life  is  esti- 
mated  for  every  other  district  in  this  county  on  XhU  assumed  standard  (.see 
table  in  §  90,)  which  possesses  an  average  age  at  death  of  4  L  years,  the  Car- 
lisle standard  being  38  years. 

*J.  The  excess  in  number  of  cases  of  sickness  is  obtained  by  multiplying 
the  excess  of  deaths  in  each  district  by  28,  for  reasons  stated  in  }  91.  The 
cost  of  eacih  case  of  sickness,  from  loss  of  labour  to  tho  person  sick,  or,  in 
the  case  of  a  child,  to  the  adult  attendant,  and  from  cost  of  medicine  and 
other  incidental  expenses,  is  taken  at  \s.  per  day,  or  at  1/.  on  the  duration 
of  the  case,  (}  91);  alihongh  the  actual  cost,  acconling  to  the  returns  of 
11  sick  clubs  is,  2/.  Vis.  td. 

3.  The  cost  of  the  excess  of  funerals  is  taken  at  5/.,  including  both  adults 
and  infants,  although  the  returns  of  232  burial-clubs  make  the  average 
8/.  \-28. 

4.  The  money  value  of  adult  productive  labour,  either  to  the  community 
or  to  the  persons  dependent  upon  the  adult  for  support,  is  taken  as  low 
as  \Qs.  per  week  for  each  individual  dying.  All  the  adults  dying  lose 
the  number  of  years  indicated  in  the  Table,  and  therefore  this  item  is  cid- 
culau^d  on  the  total  deaths  of  adults,  and  not  upon  the  excess  of  deaths  as 
with  the  other  items.  When  it  is  considered  that  13  years  is  the  legal  age 
for  working  in  Lancashire,  and  that  the  adults,  whose  productive  labour  ig 
estimated  at  IQs.  per  week,  arc  all  above  20,  the  assumed  price  of  labour 
must  appear  very  low. 

5.  The  mean  age  at  death  to  the  mean  duration  of  life  has  been  favour- 
ably assumed  as  equal,  whereas  the  co-etficient,  instead  of  unity,  should  be 
between  1  *  2  and  1  *  4,  the  latter  being  on  the  average  of  England  and  Wales. 

On  these  data  the  Table  is  constructed,  and  it  is  submitted  that,  in  every 
instance,  they  are  considerably  heiow  the  truth. 
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The  columns  of  marriages,  reduced'from  the  last  valuable  Report  of 
the  Registrar-General,  are  brought  forward  in  support  of  the  argument, 
that  excessive  mortality  does  not  prevent  the  rapid  increase  of  popula- 
tion. Mr.  Chadwick  was,  1  believe,  the  first  to  show  that  excessive  mor- 
tality and  pestilence  do  not  retard  the  increase  of  population.  The 
increase  of  population  in  unhealthy  districts  has  been  ascribed,  in  the 
preceding  pages,  principally  to  the  inducements  for  early  marriages.  The 
proportion  of  re-marriages  affords  a  capital  test  of  the  truth  of  this  view, 
for  it  is  obvious  that  the  death  of  one  of  a  married  couple  must  take  place 
at  an  early  age  if  the  relict  ag^in  marries.  The  two  extremes  in  Lanca- 
shire form  powerful  proofs  of  this  position  ;  the  proportion  of  re-mar- 
riages to  100  marriages  being  only  5  *  52  in  Ulverstone,  the  most  healthy 
district,  and  as  much  as  14*2'!  in  Liverpool,  the  most  unhealthy  district. 
In  the  10  towns  of  Lancashire,  in  which  the  average  age  at  death  of 
adults  is  the  highest,  the  proportion  of  re -marriages  to  100  marriages 
is  10*41 ;  and  in  the  11  towns,  in  which  the  average  age  at  death  of 
adults  is  the  lowest,  the  proportion  is  as  great  as  12 '99. 

The  table  gives  the  general  result,  that  there  are  every  year  in  Lan- 
cashire 14,000  deaths  and  398,000  cases  of  sickness  which  might  be 
prevented,  and  that  11,000  of  the  deaths  consist  of  adults  engaged  in 
productive  labour.  It  further  shows,  that  every  individual  in  Lanca- 
shire loses  19  years,  or  nearly  one-half  of  the  proper  term  of  his  life, 
and  that  every  adult  loses  more  than  10  years  of  life,  and  from  prema- 
ture old  age  and  sickness,  much  more  than  that  period  of  working 
ability.  Without  taking  into  consideration  the  diminution  of  the  phy- 
sical and  mental  energies  of  the  survivors  from  sickness,  and  other  de- 
pressing causes ;  without  estimating  the  loss  from  the  substitution  of 
young  and  inexperienced  labour  for  that  which  is  skilful  and  produc- 
tive ;  without  including  the  heav}'  burdens  incident  to  the  large  amount 
of  preventible  widowhood  and  orphanage  ;  without  calculating  the  loss 
from  the  excess  of  births,  resulting  from  the  excess  of  deaths,  or  the 
cost  of  the  maintenance  of  an  infantile  population,  nearly  one-half  of 
which  is  swept  off"  before  it  attains  two  years  of  age,  and  about  59  per 
cent,  of  which  never  become  adult  productive  labourers ;  and  with  data 
in  every  case  much  below  the  truth, — I  estimate  the  actual  pecuniary 
burdens  borne  by  the  community  in  the  support  of  removable  disease 
and  death  in  Lancashire  alone  at  the  annual  sum  of  five  million  of 
pounds  sterling.  I  would  draw  attention  to  the  columns  representing 
the  numbers  of  preventible  cases  of  death  and  sickness  in  Liverpool  and 
Manchester,  or  in  any  other  of  the  large  towns,  to  show  the  immense 
amount  of  misery  which  might  be  saved  by  proper  sanatory  arrange- 
ments. I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  any  physical  improvements  will  ever 
bring  tiiese  large  towns  to  the  natural  standard  of  Ulverstone;  for,  as 
I  shall  proceed  to  show,  there  are  moral  as  well  as  physical  causes  of 
disease  in  operation  in  the  production  of  this  excessive  mortality :  still 
a  vast  amount  may  be  done  by  physical  improvements,  which  must  be 
effected,  let  the  cost  be  what  it  may. 

The  column  of  re-marriages,  given  in  the  District  Table,  shows  an 
intimate  connection  between  this  class  of  marriages  and  excessive  mor- 
tality. The  premature  loss  of  one  member  of  a  family  enables  the 
relict  to  re-marrv;  and,  in  this  point  of  view,  the  centesimal  proportion 
pf  rfmarriages  Decomes  a  natural  index  of  premature  adult  mortality. 
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The  early  death  of  the  male  parent  in  the  class  of  operatives  occaskxB, 
in  almost  every  instance,  a  pecuniary  burden  upon  the  surviving  relt- 
tives,  or  upon  the  publit  at  large,  part  only  of  which  is  exhibited  by  the 
large  amount  of  widowhood  and  orphanage  dependent  on  the  poor- 
rates.  But  the  pecuniary  loss  to  the  community  is  only  a  small  part  of 
the  evils  resulting  from  the  premature  removal  of  the  parent, — there  b 
a  wide  array  of  evils  in  the  hack  ground,  which  in  time  come  forward 
to  oppress  a  community  whose  neglect,  in  the  first  instance,  was  the 
cause  of  their  production.  The  misery  of  surviving  relatives,  the  de- 
pendence of  those  who  should  have  been  independent  of  public  aid,  the 
physical  and  mental  deterioration  of  those  who  struggle  with  difficulty 
through  the  perils  of  childhood  without  aid  from  the  public  funds — are 
far  more  important  considerations  than  the  pecuniary  burdens  entailed 
by  their  existence.  By  adding  together  the  third  and  the  last  columns 
of  the  following  Table,  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  the  Poor  Law  Com- 
missioners, it  will  be  seen  that  there  are  in  the  Unions  of  Lancashire 
8,258  widows  and  12,338  children  dependeut  upon  public  charity. 

Table  thowing  the  AmouDt  of  Orphanage  and  Widowhood  dependent  on  the 

Poor-Ratev  in  the  County  of  Lancaster. 


In  the  Union  Workhouse 

(or  Workhouses)  on  the 
ch.  1844. 

18th  Mar 

Numl«*rs 

Nttmberof 

of  Widows, 
reoeivinjr  j 
Otit-Door 
Kfliefoa  ' 

18th  March. 

ChiMm 

nader 

14  Yean 

of  A«e 

depcixieM 

Namec  of  Unioui. 

1 

Number  of  Orphan  Chil- 
dren (i.e.    haviuic    lost 
one    or    both    Parents) 
under  14  Years  of  Age. 

Children  under  14  Years 
of  Aiie  who  hare  been  de- 
serted by  their  Parent:;. 

i 

Males.  ; 

im4.      i 

1 

1 

OA  tfaen^ 

Males.  'Females!    Total. 

Females.!   Total. 

AthtoQ  uuderLyne, 

Not  in  operation. 

Blackbura     . 

1              4 

29             10      !        39 

15 

24 

39 

217 

563 

Boltoo      .  ^ . 

►            -i 

2d             10               38 

14 

4 

18 

230        1 

€31 

H"«-nley    ,'''  , 

.     .            6               4               10 

4              4 

8 

3«3        ' 

474 

Bury  .     .     . 

.   I      Sti            33              93 

5 

5 

10 

370        1 

&33 

Cliurlfy    .     . 

.     .         J5              6              21 

9 

8 

17 

S^       i 

^9 

(/horlion  .     • 

.     .         34             22              56 

3 

3 

6 

113        1 

363 

Clitheioe .     . 

.     .         13              2      ,         15 

4 

•  • 

4 

115        1 

303 

FyWe.The    . 

.     .  i      11               5      •        16 

3              5 

b 

46 

183 

Garsianc  . 
HasUugdeo 

S               4      '          6 

*      1         ^ 

5 

193        ! 

163 

3               2                 5 

1 
•  •                          •  • 

•  • 

SSO 

252 

LancAster 

!     i  ;        3             10               13 

11    ;     6 

17 

86 

220 

L«*iKh  .     .     . 

.     .         32             7      ;       59 

6              3 

9 

«1 

232 

Livrrpool .     , 

.     .       S2l           123      ;      344 

67             41 

108 

1,895 

],&>4 

Mauchester  , 

.     .  I      42              7      ;        49 

14              9             23 

1,609 

1,235 

Oltlhion    .     . 

► 

.     •  i  Not  in  operation. 

Ornibkirk 

.     .         23 

23              46 

2     i      a           5 

97 

329 

Prrscot     .     , 

.     .  1      21 

17              38 

5      i        1       •        6 

137 

% 

Preston     .     , 

.     .  •      41             18      ,        59 

61             23      !      84 

295 

Rochda'.e . 

•     .   '<  Not  in  operation.' 

1 

' 

SaKord     .     , 

..>      73      1       46      1       119 

10 

7      1      17 

127 

333 

Tudmordi'D 

.     .  .        3      :        2      :          5 

3    ;     1    :     3 

184 

246 

Ulverstiinn 

10      1        3       '         13 

I 

2              3 

76 

195 

Warriogtoa 

li      '        9               21 

20 

9            29 

339 

Sad 

West  Derby ; 

54            37              91 

3 

12            15 

516 

826 

Wigan.     .    *, 

0     % 

84      ;       19               43 

a 

13            24 

643 

610 

Total 

I 

m          * 

756      .     425         l.lSl 

274 

184          458 

1 

8,858 

11,137 

I  shall  aflerwards  show  that,  even  in  Lancashire  itself,  the  causes  of 
excessive  mortality  have  little  relerence  to  the  poverty  incident  to  dis- 
tressed times  ;  and  this  may  be  further  illustrated  by  a  contrast  of  the 
county  of  Wilts,  in  which  the  wages  are  perhaps  the  lowest,  with  this 
county  of  Lancaster,  wliere  they  are  perhaps  the  highest.     In  WilU,  the 
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proportion  of  deaths  to  the  population*  according  to  the  returns  of  the 
Census  (Commissioners,  is  1  in  49 ;  while  in  Lancashire  it  is  1  in  36. 
The  average  age  of  deaths,  judging  from  one  year  (1841),  in  Wilts,  is 
35  year»  and  4  months ;  whilst  in  Lancashire,  in  the  same  year,  we 
ha?e  seen  that  it  is  only  22  years  and  10  months.  This  great  difference 
Is  mainly  attributable  to  the  large  proportion  of  infantile  deaths  in 
Lancashire;  so  great  that  17  per  cent,  of  all  the  children  born  are  swept 
off  before  they  attain  one  year  of  age;  while  in  Wilts  only  11  per  cent, 
are  thus  removed.  Wilts,  the  low-waged  county,  is  not  exempt  from 
epidemics,  which  amount  to  16  per  cent,  of  the  total  deaths;  but  in 
Lancashire,  it  was  on  the  same  year's  experience  21  per  cent. 

The  proportion  of  persons  prematurely  dying  in  the  county  of  Lan- 
caster, and  the  number  annually  carried  o£f  by  epidemics,  are  much 
greater  than  in  the  agricultural  counties,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  follow- 
ing Table,  calculated  on  every  10,000  of  the  population : — 


CooDtief. 


WUts         .      . 
lYestmorelmnd 
Laucastter      • 
Devon      • 


Number  of  Deaths  to  evpry  10.000  of  tho 
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Diseases* 


34 
23 
55 
31 
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52 
47 
73 
46 
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20  and  60  Years 
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Dyiug. 


Total  Number 
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56 
49 

68 
44 


T 


204«5 
206-9 
279-2 
179-4 


Total  Number 

of  Births 

to  every  lOjOOO 

of  the 

Population. 


294-5 
285*6 
378-5 
277-3 


The  difference  produced  by  the  operation  of  the  physical  causes  of 
disease  is  rendered  still  more  striking  by  comparing  two  districts  in  the 
same  county,  one  of  them  (Uiverstone)  being  the  highest  in  the  scale 
of  health,  the  other  (Liverpool)  being  the  lowest. 


Number  of  Deaths  to  every  10,000  of  the 

Pupulalion  from                            > 

Proportion 

per  Cent  of  Deaths 

under  5  Years 

to  Births. 

Unious  in  Connty  of 
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Kpiilemic 
Disease*. 

Diseases 
uf  tlm 
Respiratory 
Oigans. 
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20  and  60  Years   i 

ol  A^e.           1 
or  Prematurely 

Dying.           i 

UWentoDtt       • 
Liverpool  •     •     .     . 

13         '         39 
75               114 

48 
94 

13 
51 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  OPIATES  TO  CHILDREN. 

93.  I  have  said  that  there  are  moral  as  well  ns  physical  causes  of 
disease  in  Lancashire ;  and  I  now  proceed  to  point  out  some  of  the  most 
important  of  the  former  class.  The  first  to  which  I  would  draw  atten- 
tion is  one  of  a  most  serious  character,  because  it  is  so  universal  in  ex- 
tent ;  and  as  some  of  the  details  with  regard  to  it  will  appear  incredible 
to  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  habits  of  the  poorer  classes,  I 
distinctly  stale  at  the  outset,  that  all  the  evidence  which  I  adduce  on 
this  subject  has  been  read  over  and  signed  by  the  witnesses  under 
examination,  the  attested  copies  of  the  evidence  being  already  in  the 
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possession  of  the  Commission.  I  may  add,  that  I  have  had  modi 
firmatory  evidence  from  other  witnesses ;  bat  as  the  latter  hsTC  sot 
sis;ned  their  names  to  the  ioformation  gif en,  I  hare  thought  it  adfinUs 
to  ne g^^ect,  altogether,  its  consideration. 

I  allude  to  the  practice  of  administering  opiates  to  young  childm. 
The  custom  first  originated,  according  to  all  concurrent  eTidenoe, in  the 
frequency  of  disorders  having  their  primary  seat  either  in  the  stomach  or 
bowels,  arising  partly  from  injudicious  feeding  and  improper  noniiig, 
but  principally  from  the  irritability  produced  by  their  continued  exposure 
to  a  polluted  atmosphere,  and  other  physical  causes  of  disease.  The 
children  thus  disordered  were  taken  to  unlicensed  practitioners,  who 
prescribed  opiates  as  a  general  remedy,  and  their  mothers  mistook  the 
soothinir  effects  produced  by  narcotics  for  proofs  of  improvemeot,  and 
Ihemiiclves  continued  the  practice.  They  soon  discovered  that  the  ad- 
mini>tration  of  narcotic  drugs  prevented  restlessness  in  the  child,  en- 
abling them  to  pursue  their  ordinary  avocations;  and  thus  a  prsctice, 
often  originating  in  disease,  has  become  habitual,  e\en  in  cases  where 
disease  did  not  exist.  Druggists  who  vend  such  narcotic  preparations 
speak  as  to  the  extent  of  their  use;  and  their  evidence  is  periiaps.tbe 
more  to  l)e  depended  upon  as  it  was  their  interest  to  diminish,  rather 
than  to  exaggerate,  tlie  extent  of  the  evil. 

A.  B.,  a  respectable  druggist  in  Manchester,  whose  customers  are, 
however,  entirely  of  the  poorer  class,  gives  the  following  evidence  as  to 
the  extent  of  the  practice  in  the  district  where  he  resides  : — 

**  Are  you  well  acquainted,  as  a  druggist,  with  the  habits  of  the  poonr 
classes  iu  your  neighbourhood  ? — I  know  their  habits  very  welL 

**  Are  they  much  in  the  habit  of  using  drugs  for  their  children  to  ensnre 
quietness  or  sleep?— Of  the  really  poorer  dasses,  I  may  saihly  say,  thit 
there  is  scarcely  a  single  family  in  which  this  practice  does  not  prevail.  The 
way  it  is  done  is  this :  the  mother  f^oes  out  to  her  work  in  the  morning, 
leaving  iicr  child  in  charge  either  of  a  woman  who  cannot  be  troubled  wi& 
it.  or  with  another  child  of  perhaps  10  years  old.  A  dose  of  *•  quielnofs*  is, 
therefore,  given  to  the  child  to  prevent  it  being  troublesome.  The  child  thus 
drugged  sleeps,  and  may  waken  at  dinner-time ;  so,  when  the  mother  goei 
out  again,  the  child  receives  another  dose.  Well,  tlie  mother  and  &tber 
come  home  at  ni^^ht  quite  fatigued,  and  as  they  must  rise  early  to  begin 
work  for  the  day,  they  must  have  sleep  undisturbed  by  the  child  :  so  it  if 
again  drugi;ed.  and  in  this  manner  young  children  are  often  drugged  three 
times  in  each  day.*' 

Tlie  druggist  is  probably  right,  as  far  as  regards  his  own  district,  for 
he  sa>  s  :  '^  /  seii  in  retaii  alone  about  Jive  gallons  per  week  of  ^  qmieiMess^* 
and  half  a  gallon  of  '  Godfrey,*  "  the  former  preparation  being  so 
strong  as  to  contain  100  drops  of  laudanum  in  an  ounce  ;  a  single  tea- 
spoonful  is  the  prescribed  dose ;  so  that,  allowing  one  ounce  weekly  to 
each  family,  this  one  druggist  supplies  700  families  every  week. 

Another  druggist  iu  the  same  district  confirms  the  statement  with 
regard  tu  the  prevalent  use  of  these  opiates,  saying,  *'  Almost  all  the 
families  of  the  poor  are  in  the  habitual  use  of  these  opiates — the  English 
more  than  the  Irish,  who  have  a  dread  of  them."  He  also  has  a  right 
to  assert  this  from  his  own  experience ;  for  although  not  living  many 
hundred  yards  from  the  last  witness,  his  sale  of  '*  sleeping-stuff's" 
amounu  to  '*  three  or  four  gallons  weekly,"  as  shown  in  the  following 
evidence : — 
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"*  Theie  fireptralions  an  administered  in  the  form  of  cordials,  made  with 
•pimn.  with  the  addition  of  sugar  and  water.  Laudanum  is  also  used,  in 
net;  more  than  '  Godfrey.'  There  is  no  dread  of  laudanum  now,  as  there 
once  was ;  so  10  drops  are  given  at  a  time :  it  is  given  neat,  or  mixed  with 
a  little  sugar  and  water,  by  the  poor  people  themselves.  On  this  account 
*  Godfrey '  is  getting  out  of  use.  Including  all  the  preparations,  we  sell 
about  three  or  four  gallons  per  week  of  sleeping  stuffs.  '  Quietness'  used  to 
be  bonght  a  good  deal ;  but  laudanum  being  cheaper,  and  going  further,  is 
now  substituted." 

**  There  is  no  dread  of  laudanum  now,  as  there  once  was,"  says  the 
druggist;  so  the  poor  people  use  it  for  their  children  freely  and  indis- 
criminately ;  but  the  physician  advises  very  differently : — 

^  Opiates  have  generally  been  exhibited  (in  a  very  uncertain  dose)  in  the 
Ibrms  of  laudanum,  syrup  of  white  poppy,  or  under  some  empirical  title,  as 
'  Godfrey's  Cordial,'  or  '  Dalby's  Carminative.'  The  object  of  such  medi- 
cines has  been  chiefly  to  allay  pain  by  producing  sleep.  These  medicines 
have  been  ignorantly  and  indiscriminately  given,  (and  in  some  instances 
nnder  the  sanction  of  medical  men,)  either  because  they  did  not  themselves 
know  what  to  do,  or  to  fkll  in  with  the  desires  or  prejudices  of  parents  and 
fHends.  But  the  administration  of  this  class  of  medicines  requires  the  greatest 
skilt  in  the  physician.  Nothing  is  more  uncertain  than  the  effects  of  opium 
on  young  subjects ;  and  it  ought  never  to  be  employed  even  by  medical 
men,  except  with  the  greatest  caution,  as  it  sometimes  acts  with  much  vio- 
lence, and  has  proved  deleterious  even  in  very  small  doses.  Half  a  drachm 
of  genuine  syrup  of  white  poppy,  and,  in  some  instances,  a  few  drops  of 
'  Dalby's  Carminative'  has  proved  fatal  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  to  very 
young  infants."* 

That  unhappily  there  'Ms  no  dread"  is  confirmed  by  the  testimony 
of  a  third  druggist,  residing  also  in  the  same  district,  who  states  his 
sale  of  narcotic  mixture  to  be  one  gallon  weekly. 

«*  Do  mothers  ever  purchase  laudanum  instead  of '  quietness  ?'  Yes,  pure 
laudanum  is  often  used  for  the  same  purpose.  The  usual  dose  given  to  pro- 
duce sleep  in  a  restless  child  is  eight  drops,  and  this  being,  like  the  other, 
gradually  increased  to  three  doses  a-day,  amount  to  24  drops." 

Thus  we  have  three  druggists,  all  of  acknowledged  respectability,  in 
one  district  of  Manchester,  selling  respectively  five  and  a  half,  three  and 
a  half,  and  one — in  all,  nine  gallons  weekly;  two  of  them  testifying 
that  **  almost  all  the  families  "  of  the  poor  in  that  district  habitually 
drug  their  children  with  opiates :  and  the  third,  afler  a  lengthened 
examination  of  all  the  customers  who  attended  a  pawnbroker's  shop, 
kept  by  a  relation  of  his  own,  giving  as  a  statistical  result,  that  five  out 
of  six  families  in  his  district  were  in  the  habitual  use  of  narcotics  for 
children. 

Hiia,  however,  was  the  district  in  which  I  found  the  practice  to  be 
much  the  most  prevalent.  In  St  Greorge's  district,  one  druggist,  who 
kept  a  grocery  shop  in  addition  to  that  for  medicines,  ascertained  that 
one  family  in  ten  of  the  poor  habitually  used  narcotics  for  their  children  ; 
his  own  sale,  exclusive  of  laudanum  for  extemporaneous  mixtures,  was 
one  galk>n  per  month.  Mr.  Ransome,  one  of  the  principal  surgeons  in 
Manchester,  and  who  was  present  during  the  examination  of  the  pre- 

•  "  Comnientarief  on  some  of  the  most  important  Diseases  of  Cbildien,"  by  John 
Clarke,  M.D.    Parti.   Loudon,  1815.     P.  31. 
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vious  witnesses,  at  my  request  examined  the  mothers  of  children  «b 
were  brous^ht  as  f^atis  patients  to  his  surgery,  and  out  of  47  ehiidm 
under  seven  years  of  age,  22,  or  nearly  one-half*  were  found  to  bin 
taken  these  empirical  preparations  of  opium. 

The  evidence  of  druggists,  as  to  the  prevalence  of  this  custom,  is 
amply  confirmed  by  all  medical  men  who  have  'had  an  opportunity  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  practice.  Mr.  Heath,  one  of  the  sor- 
geons  to  the  Manchester  workhouse,  says,  ^'  I  have  ascertained,  from 
my  practice  among  the  poor,  that  the  custom  of  administering  narcotic 
drugs  to  children  is  very  prevalent."  Mr.  Roberton,  in  his  Reportcon- 
tained  in  the  Appendix,  considers  that  the  difference  in  the  nilio«(if 
infantile  mortality,  in  various  districts  in  Manchester,  may  be  partk 
attributed  *Mo  the  indiscriminate  administration  of  opiates  to  sick  chil- 
dren.'' Mr.  Booth,  surgeon  to  the  Hulme  Dispensary,  knows  the 
custom  to  be  v«ry  prevalent,  and  considers  ^*  the  intention  is  to  en.«uK 
quietness  during  the  night,  when  the  parents  come  home  from  the 
factory ;  or  they  are  given  by  nurses  during  the  parents'  absence  at  tlie 
factory.'*  Mr.  Noble,  one  of  the  surgeons  under  the  New  Poor  Law, 
is  aware  *'  that  the  practice  is  very  general  amoug  all  the  classes  of  tlie 
poor.'*  Mr.  Leigh,  a  surgeon  and  registrar  of  deaths  in  Dean«^te, 
is  convinced  that  **the  exhibition  of  narcotics,  more  particularly 
opiaies,  to  children  of  tender  ap^e,  is  practised  among  the  poor  in  Man- 
chester to  a  frightful  extent."  And  Mr.  Bennett,  a  surgpeon  and 
registrar  of  deaths  in  Ancoats  district,  has  ascertained,  from  an  observa- 
tion of  nine  years,  *'  that  the  practice  of  administering  opiates  or  other 
nnrcotic  drug:s  prevails  to  a  fearful  extent." 

Similar  evidence  as  to  the  prevalence  of  the  custom  is  given  by 
druggists  in  all  the  towns  visited.  In  Wigau,  four  druggists  examined 
agiee  in  describing  the  practice  as  '*  very  prevalent  amonff  the  lower 
orders,"  and  in  stating  that  it  appears  *'  to  prevail  with  all  those  who 
have  occupations  in  factories,  workshops,  and  otlier  places  at  a  di<^ 
tance  from  home,  which  oblige  mothers  to  leave  their  children  the 
whole  or  greatest  part  of  the  day."  One  of  these  druggists  soltl  nearly 
two  gallons  of  opiates  every  week  ;  another  sold  one  gallon  per  week, 
and  a  third  two  quarts  per  week. 

In  Rochdale  similar  evidence  is  given  by  two  druggists.  A.  B.  ii 
indignant  at  the  assertion  that  the  practice  prevails  to  a  great  extent 
in  Rochdale,  stating,  as  the  result  of  his  inquiries,  that  *"  out  of  tea 
families  of  the  operatives,  twt  more  than  six  are  in  the  habitual  use  of 
opiates;"  v.hile  another  druggist,  who  also  had  abundant  opportu- 
nities of  knowing  the  custoui,  considers  *'  that  one-third  of  the  working 
people  used  these  sleeping-stuffs." 

In  Bury,  a  druggist,  resident  for  20  years  in  that  town,  stated  that 
**  almost  all  the  factory  class  use  these  cordia!s  for  their  children,  and 
many  of  the  families  of  other  operatives."  And  Mr.  Fietcher,  tlie 
oldest  surgeon  in  that  town,  says,  "  that  two-thirds  of  the  labouring 
class  generally,  and  nearly  all  the  factory  class,  are  in  the  habit  of 
using  these  drugs." 

Mr.  Brown,  surgeon,  of  Preston,  obtained  returns  from  the  prin- 
cipal druggists  of  that  town,  by  which  it  appears  that  upwards  of  1600 
families,  or  about  one-fifth  of  the  working  p(»pulation,  are  known  to  be 
in  the  habitual  use  of  narcotic  drugs  (or  children,   allowing  half  an 
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moce  per  week  for  each  family ;  this  f  conceive   to  be  the  closest 
ipproximation  to  the  truth  obtained  during^  the  inquiry. 

Mr.  Whitehead,  the  registrar  for  Ashton-under-Lyne,  gives  similar 
ividence  with  regard  to  his  town ;  he  sayj 


"  I  conceive  that  the  practice  of  administering  opiates  to  children  is  very 
irevalent  among  the  working  classes,  and  I  think  more  particularly  when 
here  are  natural  children  bom  and  left  in  charge  of  the  keepers  of  houses 


hat  they  are  so— they  are  slept  to  death; '  meaning,  that  sleeping  stuffs  are 
^%'en  to  them.*' 

Mr.  Conlthart,  in  reporting  to  me  on  the  state  of  that  (own,  devoted 
nuch  time  to  the  examination  of  the  practice  of  administering  opiates 

0  children,  and  comes  to  the  conclusion,  *'  that  at  least  one-half  o(  all 
he  children  in  the  town  are  drugged  with  these  deleterious  medicines  ;*' 
inding,  from  returns  made  to  biin  by  15  vendors,  that  they  sold  6  gal- 
ons  2}  quarts  weekly. 

In  Bolton  I  found  the  practice  to  prevail  to  a  considerable  extent, 
he  sale  of  opiates  not  being  confined  to  druggists,  but  as  the  informa- 
ion  given  to  me  in  that  town  was  not  attested  by  the  signatures  of 
iie  parties  I  shall  not  adduce  it. 

The  Health  Committee  of  the  Town  Council  of  Liverpool  obtained 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  practice  in  that  town,  but  more  partir 
nilarly  of  the  administration  of  spirituous  liquors,  which  are  more 
sommonly  used  than  opiates  by  the  Irish.  The  numerous  points 
lemanding  attention  in  Liverpool  prevented  me  entering  into  any 
ipecial  inquiry  on  this  subject ;  but  I  know  of  no  reason  to  suppose 
hat  the  practice  is  less  prevalent  in  that  town  than  in  the  other  towns 
lamed. 

The  custom  of  administering  opiates  to  children  has  extended  to  the 
tmall  as  well  as  to  the  larg^  towns  of  Lancashire.  Thus  in  the  small 
own  of  Clitheroe,  the  population  of  which  amounting  to  6765,  con* 
(isting  partly  of  calico  printers  and  partly  of  factory  operatives,  I  found 

1  weekly  sale  of  four  pints  of  Godfrey's  cordial,  and  an  annual  sale  of 
1000  poppy  heads,  for  making  '*  sleeping  tea  for  children."  One 
hvggist  describes  these  drugs  as  being  sold  **  to  an  alarming  extent 
imong  the  factory  population:  not  so  much  so  among  printers." 
Another  describes  the  sale  *'  as  decent  for  the  size  of  the  town,  although 
t  was  larger  at  Colne,  where  I  served  my  apprenticeship." 

94.  The  preceding  evidence  is  convincing  as  to  the  universality  of 
his  mischievous  practice  among  the  poorer  classes  in  Lancashire ;  and, 
iiifortunately,  the  evidence  is  equally  conclusive  as  to  the  continued 
ncrease  of  the  evil.  A.  B.,  the  druggist  in  Manchester,  who  sells 
i^  gallons  per  week  of  opiates,  gives  the  following  evidence  with  regard 
o  the  increase  of  the  custom  :-— 

**  Do  yon  consider  that  the  practice  is  on  the  decrease  ? 

"  Quite  the  contrary :  I  am  sure  it  is  very  much  on  the  increase ;  and  it 
8  now  flnding  its  way  into  the  middling  classes. 

**  It  has  been  alleged  that  the  sale  of  opium  and  laudanum  has  been  much 
nereased  since  the  temperance  movement,  do  you  know  this  to  be  the  ca^  ? 

VOL.  I.  2  H 
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*'  No.  tbe  sale  bat  deor^Med  among  adulti  of  Uie  joan,  ^piB|,  1  tUak 
to  the  distress  of  the  timei.'* 

C.  D.,  who  tells  ^  gfallona  of  opiatea  iieekly,  ia  ako  of  ttit  mm 

opiuion. 

"  Do  you  eonsider  the  practice  of  drugging  children  with  opittei  to  bi 
on  the  inereaae  or  decrease  ? 

'*  It  is  decidedly  on  the  increase  with  ut.  The  praotioe  of  giving  eoriiih 
is  decreasing;  but  that  is  owing  to  the  great  increate  in  buying  pwe 
laudanum  for  the  same  purpoae." 

The  evidence  given  by  the  last  witness  it  one  of  the  most  slarmin; 
symptoms  of  the  increase,  and  is  verified  by  other  witnesses,  who  ascribe 
any  diminution  which  they  may  experience  in  the  sale  of  eordiab  to  the 
use  of  pure  laudanum  or  opium,  or  their  preparation  into  eitenpo- 
raneous  mixtures:  B.  C,  of  Rochdale,  says: — 

**  From  my  own  sale,  I  would  say  that  the  practice  was  on  the  dicnsie 
m  Rochdale.  But  this  diminution  in  the  tale  of  cordial  may  be  owing  to 
a  habit  into  which  the  poor  people  have  got  of  buyine  at  a  time  a  pennyworth 
of  solid  opium,  and  a  pennyworth  each  of  anise  and  carraway  seeds;  chete 
they  boil  with  sugar  and  treacle,  and  dose  the  children  with  the  mixtnre. 
That  practice  is  ^coming  prevalent  I  know  some  instanoes  where  orer- 
doses  have  been  given  of  these  home-prepared  drugs;  and  I  haie 
children  in  a  dangerous  state  after  their  use?' 

In  only  one  instance,  that  of  Wigan,  was  there  an  alleged 
in  the  custom ;  and  the  cause  of  the  .decrease  was  ascribed  to  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  wives  of  colliers  remaining  at  home  to  tend  their 
children. 

A.  B.,  a  druggist  in  Wigan,  is  asked — 

'*  Is  the  sale  of  such  cordials  on  the  increase  ? 

*'  In  this  town  it  is  decidedly  on  the  decrease,  and  has  been  se  hr  seae 
months.  I  attribute  this  decrease  to  the  operation  of  the  Bill  whieh  pre- 
vents women  working  in  coal-pits ;  so  that  now,  as  they  have  to  remain  tH 
home,  the  sleeping  stuflfs  are  unnecessary.  The  great  cause  of  their  vie  ii 
to  make  children  sleep  when  their  mothers  are  at  workn  I  tell  abont  one 
gallon  per  week  for  this  purpose.'* 

B.  C,  another  druggist  in  Wigan,  is  also  aentible  of  a  decidsd 
decrease  in  his  sale,  but  had  not  considered  the  cause  of  the  diminntios. 

^  Are  narcotic  drugs  extensively  administered  to  the  childvsn  ef  die 
poorer  olasses  in  Wigan?  and  is  this  practice  on  the  increase  or  deertaie? 

**  Preparations  containing  laudanum  or  opium  are  mucAi  naed  bf  the 
lower  orders  in  this  town ;  but  within  this  last  six  or  seven  month^  tarn 
some  cause  or  another,  the  sale  has  decreased. 

**  That,  in  fact,  is  since  the  introduction  of  Lord  Ashley*t  Bill  for  pre- 
venting women  fh>m  working  in  coal-pits.  Do  you  consider  the  redoctiaii 
in  the  demand  for  opiates  due  to  the  operation  of  this  Bill  ? 

"  It  may  be  so,  but  this  did  not  strike  me  before ;  but  I  certainly  f i^ 
that  now  two  quarts  of  thu  cordial  will  serve  me  for  a  month.*' 

F.  G.,  who  sells,  **  in  small  quantities,  about  a  quart  a-day,''disieBts 
from  the  assertion  as  to  the  decrease,  for  **  he  does  not  perceive  soj 
diminution  in  the  use  of  it  since  women  ceased  working  in  coal-mines; 
nor  was  he  aware  that  opiates  were  more  used  amongst  them  than  in 
any  other  class  of  operatives.**  He  considers  the  consumption  ef 
Godfrey's  Cordial,  as  prepared  by  him,  to  be  **  on  the  inereaae  rather 
than  other— -"^  ** 
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There  is  certainly  no  obstacle  to  the  increase  of  the  custom  by 
diataite  on  the  pari  of  the  childrent  for  the  drug  is  sweetened,  so  as  to 
render  it  palatable ;  and  many  are  the  instances  of  infantile  precocity 
related,  in  which  a  child  can  point  out  the  bottle  of  Godfrey  on  the 
shelf  of  the  druggist.  How  melancholy  the  following  statement  of  a 
druggist : — *^  It  is  curious  to  see  the  children  in  the  shop ;  they  stretch 
out  their  little  hands,  for  they  know  the  bottle,  and  when  they  get  it, 
drink  it  as  eagerly  as  the  drunkard  does  his  glass!"  And  equally  de- 
plorable is  the  description  of  another  druggist,  who  says, — '*  I  have 
■een  the  little  children  in  the  shop  put  the  neck  of  the  bottles  in  their 
mouths  and  bite  the  cork,  so  fond  are  they  of  the  preparation ;  for 
coming  to  the  shops  so  oAen,  they  know  the  bottle  !" 

The  druggists  who  gi^e  this  evidence  are  respectable  men — in  all 
common  dealings  of  life,  humane  men, — but  custom  has  rendered  them 
Indifferent  to  the  fearful  consequences  arising  from  this  practice.  They 
are  not  ignorant  of  the  great  evils,  but  they  have  been  accustomed  to 
view  them  with  a  business  eye.  Take  the  following  description  given 
by  a  druggist  of  the  children  drugged  at  his  own  shop : — 

**  Have  these  children  any  peculiarities  of  appearance  ? 

*'  You  may  know  at  once  a  child  who  is  accustomed  to  the  use  of  these 
drugs.  It  becomes  so  thin  that  you  feel  nothing  but  bone.  Its  eyes  get 
snnken  and  fixed — its  nose  pinched;  in  fact  such  children  look  exactly  like 
Uttle  old  wiiened  men  and  women.  They  sink  off  in  a  decline  and  die.  I 
have  oiken  reprobated  the  practice  to  mothers ;  but  their  answer  is,  '  What 
are  we  to  do^  it  is  so  very  cross  ?  " 

It  is  difficult  to  write  calmly  upon  facts  such  as  these,  but  it  is  only 
by  a  calm  consideration  of  the  evils  that  a  remedy  can  be  obtained. 
Another  druggist,  selling  his  gallons  of  opiates  weekly,  thus  describes 
their  effects  >— 

"  Have  you  ever  known  instances  in  which  children  have  suffered  by 
excessive  doses  being  administered  by  mothers  or  nurses  ? 

'*  Oh,  yes !  I  have  known  death  ensue,  and  also  sleeping  for  a  consider- 
able length  of  time,  so  that  there  was  difficulty  in  getting  the  child  out  of 
the  sleep.  The  deaths  in  the  cases  to  which  I  allude  arose  from  sudden 
eenTvlsionSb 

'*  Have  the  children  in  the  habitual  use  of  such  opiates  any  peculiarities 
ot  appearance  ? 

"They  look  very  drowsy  and  low,  and  seem  to  be  always  sleepy.  Their 
eyes  are  fixed.  They  become  emaciated;  their  bellies  protuberant;  and 
tney  look  very  old.*' 

Convulsions,  of  course,  are  frequent  from  the  use  of  opiates ;  nor  are 
the  mothers  of  children  ignorant  of  their  effect,  as  we  are  told  by  a 
Rochdale  druggist — 

**  II  has  been  stated  that  you  have  a  sleeping  cordial  in  high  repute  among 
the  voorer  classes ;  is  this  the  case  ? 

"  It  is  a  very  good  cordial,  for  it  does  not  produce  the  convulsive  effects 
that  other  Godfrey's  cordials  do. 

"  How  do  you  know  that  ? 

**  Because  mothers  often  come  to  me,  and  say, '  Mr.    ,  we  want  more 

ef  your  Godfrey,  for  it  does  not  produce  convulsions  in  our  children,  hko 
some  of  the  other  Godfreys.'  '* 

Strange  it  is,  that  men  acquainted  with  these  great  evils  should  foster 
and  encourage  them,  and  not  see  that  they,  as  well  as  the  niothii% 
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are  in  fault.  Thus  aa  apothecary  in  Salford,  and  a  ^  surgeon**  ii 
Wigan,  who  keeps  also  a  druggist's  shop,  both  of  whom  wrote  me  i 
letter  on  the  subject,  continue  their  sale  of  opiates,  and  yet  the  former 
states  from  his  own  experience  as  follows : — 

"  The  effects  upon  the  system  are  a  general  emaciation  of  tlie  whole  body, 
and  conitipated  bowels.  Inflammatory  diseases  in  such  subjects  are  more 
difficult  to  overcome,  and  various  other  complaints  attendant  upon  children. 

**  I  feel  fnlly  persuaded  that,  could  the  evil  be  dispensed  with,  many  lirei 
would  be  saved,  and  we  should  have  a  more  able-bodied  set  of  peopk.*" 

The  surgeon  and  drug:gist  in  his  letter  **  believes  gj^ni  injury  and 
loss  of  life  are  the  too  frequent  results  of  the  indiscriminate  and  hi- 
bitual  use  of  these  opiate  medicines,"  although  at  the  same  time  be 
'*  certifies  that  he  is  in  the  habit  of  selling  various  preparations  of 
opium  under  the  forms  of  infants'  mixture,  Godfrey's  cordial,  paregoric 
elixirs,  and  laudanum ;  also,  cruile  opium,  combined  with  other  sab- 
stances,  accordinp:  to  popular  recipes." 

The  description  i^iven  by  druggists  coincides  with  the  observations 
of  medical  men.  who  meet  with  cases  in  their  own  practice.  Mr.  Ben- 
nett, a  surgeon  and  registrar  of  deaths  in  Ancoats  (a  district  ia  Msb- 
cbester),  who  has  paid  much  attention  to  this  subject,  says : — 

**  The  general  appearance  of  a  child  accustomed  to  opiates,  &c^  is  pecu- 
liar, and  such  as  a  practised  eye  could  scarcely  mistake;  to  be  more  definite, 
I  should  expect  such  a  one  to  present  something  like  the  following  appear- 
ance :  the  tiead  looks  lari^e,  the  countenance  is  axed,  anxious,  uoplei- 
sant ;  the  child  is  generally  brought  in  a  state  of  torpor,  or  ])erhaps  more 
frequently  particularly  restless,  it  seems  to  suspect  every  one,  and  shrinks 
from  observation.  The  skin  is  dull,  often  also  it  has  upon  it  a  clammy  per- 
spiration. The  limbs  are  emaciated,  showing  a  want  of  muscle,  the  joints 
consequently  appear  large,  the  belly  is  swollen  as  though  filled  with  air,  tbe 
bowels  alternate  between  a  state  of  costiveness  and  relax." 

Nor  are  the  effects  thus  described  surprising,  when  we  are  acquainted 
with  the  enormous  doses,  to  which  the  children  become  gradually  ac- 
customed. One  druggist  states  that  he  formerly  sold  much  ^'  Godfre)*^ 
ctirdial,"  but  that  now  the  preparation  most  in  vogue  is  *' quietness  i* 
and  he  is  asked—* 

**  Why  is  *  quietness*  preferred  to  '  Godfrey  i^ — Because  it  is  tbe  strongest 
I  am  sure  that  if  I  put  double  the  quantity  of  laudanum  into  it  than  it  uev 
contains  I  could  sell  twice  as  much  as  I  do  at  present,  until  some  other 
druggist  did  the  same.  A  child  begins  with  *  Godfrey,'  the  dose  is  gradually 
increased,  and  this  being  found  to  be  expensive  in  large  doses,  the  modier 
then  comes  to  *  quietness  ;*  at  last  even  that  is  found  not  to  do,  so  she  buys 
laudanum  to  put  into  it.  I  am  often  asked  to  add  some  drops  of  laudanuB 
to  the  cordial  in  my  own  shop,  but  of  cours>e  I  refuse  to  do  so. 

**  Are  your  customers  for  this  drug  regular  or  incidental? — ^The  families 
accustomed  to  it  never  do  without  it,  and  they  come  regularly,  often  for  a 
pennyworth  every  day  (half  an  ounce  is  sold  for  a  penny). 

'*  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  half  ounce  is  given  to  a  child  in 
one  day ;  for,  according  to  the  stren<;th  described,  the  half  ounce  contains 
at  least  50  drops  of  laudanum  ? — I  can  assure  you  it  is  the  case.  The  first 
dose  is  a  small  tea-spoonful,  then  it  is  gradually  increased,  and  the  childica 
habituated  to  it  take  the  whole  half  ounce  iu  the  course  of  the  day.'** 

•  In  one  case  a  druf^fcist  stated  that  he  knew  children  who  took  100  drops  of 
lattdanam  during  the  day. 
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!!•  18  confirmed  in  this  account  by  other  druggists,  one  of  whom 


is 

**  Are  the  doses  of  these  narcotic  drugs  increased  when  the  child  becomes 
habituated  to  their  use  ? — Yes,  they  are ;  at  first  the  child  gets  three  or  four 
drops  of  laudanum,  and  then  the  dose  is  increased  to  about  20  drops  by  the 
time  it  gets  12  months  old ;  and  when  it  gets  still  more  accustomed  to  it» 
more  than  that  is  given.  1  have  known  a  tea-spoonful  of  laudanum  given 
at  one  dose  to  a  child.  We  have  many  customers  who  scarcely  miss  a  day 
in  coming  for  a  pennyworth  of  cordial — that  is,  for  half  an  ounce.  When 
they  buy  laudanum,  they  will  c^me  twice  in  the  week  for  it,  buying  one 
pennyworth  or  one  drachm  each  time." 

A  third  druggist  gives  the  following  account : — 

*•*  The  first  dose  given  to  a  youns:  child  is  about  a  tea-spoonful  per  day, 
but  as  it  soon  becomes  accustomed  to  this  quantity,  the  dose  is  increased 
gradually  until  it  frequently  amounts  to  about  three  tea- spoonfuls.  Many 
&milies  give  one  pennyworth,  or  half  an  ounce,  daily  to  a  child :  some  two- 
pence worth  or  one  ounce.  In  fact  I  have  seen  that  when  a  child  has  been 
sent  for  half  an  ounce  of  the  cordial,  it  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of 
drinking  it  until  the  whole  was  consumed  before  reaching  home,  so  that  the 
mothers  were  obliged  to  come  for  it  themselves.  This  of  course  is  one  of  the 
elder  children,  as  it  cannot  apply  to  the  infants,  to  which  it  is  usually  given." 

A  fourth  druggist  from  Preston,  states  that — 

*'  The  people  who  are  in  the  habit  of  giving  their  children  these  drugs 
generally  begin  to  administer  them  when  the  child  is  only  three  or  four 
weeks  old,  and  in  many  instances  younger,  continuing  to  give  it  to  them 
every  night  until  the  child  is  so  habituated  that  it  has  little  effect  as  a  nar- 
cotic, which  induces  the  mother  to  give  it  a  double  dose,  until  at  last  some 
children  will  take  six  drachms  a-day  to  produce  the  same  effect  as  half  a 
drachm  did  when  they  first  began  to  take  it.  Tiie  children  who  take  it 
regularly  look  very  sickly  and  stunted  in  their  growth.  I  have  seen  a  child 
15  months  old  not  larger  than  one  3  months." 

95.  The  opinions  of  druggists,  as  to  the  effects  produced,  are  of  im- 
portance, as  showing  the  results  of  their  daily  observation ;  but  they 
become  f^till  more  important  when  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  phy- 
sicians and  surgeons  in  the  various  districts  examined.  Medical  wit- 
nesses describe  undoubted  cases  of  sudden  death  which  have  occurred 
in  their  own  experience  from  the  indiscriminate  use  of  these  opiates. 
Thus  Mr.  Heath,  one  of  the  surgeons  to  the  Union  Hospital  of  Man- 
chester,  is  asked — 

^  Have  you  ever  observed  any  injurious  effects  arising  from  the  custom  of 
giving  narcotics  to  children  ? — I  have  seen  emaciation,  tabes  mesenterica, 
and  convulsions,  produced  by  the  improper  administration  of  these  drugs. 
I  recollect  an  instance  just  now,  in  which  a  mother  gave  ^quietness]  to  her 
ohild :  it  was  seized  with  convulsions,  and  I  was  called  in  as  medical  at- 
tendant ;  but  the  child  died  a  few  hours  after  the  exhibition  of  the  dose.  The 
dose  in  this  case  was  given  in  order  to  keep  the  child  quiet  when  it  was 

restless. 

*'  From  your  experience,  do  you  consider  that  the  improper  use  of  these 
opiates  occasions  a  considerable  infantile  mortality  in  this  town?— I  am 
certain  that  it  does  so." 

Mr.  Noble,  one  of  the  surgeons  under  the  Poor  Law,  adduces  a  case 
which  he  was  recently  called  to  attend : — 

««  What  influence  have  these  drugs  on  the  genentl  health  of  the  child  ?^ 
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They  aet  dettruetiTely  on  all  the  vital  AitietionB,  generally  leading  tot  pit- 
mature  mortality  by  the  induction  of  tabes  mesenteriea,  a  disease  evidtoseA 
by  emaciation,  withered  and  sallow  skin,  tumid  abdomen,  and  gsntitl 
dtarrhcsa,  with  voracious  appetite. 

*'  Have  you  ever  been  called,  in  your  professional  capacity,  to  attend  i 
case  of  sudden  death  occasioned  by  an  over-dose  of  these  drugs? — A  short 
time  ago  I  was  summoned  to  visit  a  child  only  a  few  weeks  old.  The  ootlwr 
had  given  the  child  some  narcotic  drug,  which  she  had  procured  from  t 
neighbouring  druggist,  and  it  died  within  half  an  hour  of  my  Tisit,  with  sD 
the  usual  symptoms  oP  poisoning  by  opium. 

'*  Did  this  case  go  before  the  coroner  ?— No,  the  idea  never  arose;  luddea 
death  in  infants  is  too  common  a  circumstance  to  be  brought  before  the 
attention  of  the  coroner ;  and  medical  men,  in  sudi  circumstaneei  of  death 
arising  from  ignorance  or  carelessness,  and  not  ftom  criminal  intention,  do 
not  like  to  proceed  to  such  extremity. 

'*  Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  use  of  narcotic  drugs  ibr  the  purposes  yoa 
have  mentioned  is  a  cause  of  considerable  mortality? — As  an  indirect  or 
predisposing  cause,  I  feel  no  doubt  of  the  fact.'* 

Mr.  Bennett,  the  registrar  of  deaths  io  Ancoate,  who,  I  have  already 
stated,  has  long  paid  attention  to  this  custom,  describes  a  case  of  death 
which  occurred  in  his  own  practice,  and  ascribes  a  lartfe  amount  of 
infantile  mortality  to  the  direct  or  indirect  effects  of  narcotics : — 

"  Have  you  ever  observed  cases  of  sudden  death  arising  from  the  improper 
administration  of  such  drugs  ? — Yes,  I  feel  assnred  I  have  witnessed  several 
cases  where  death  has  occurred  within  a  few  days ;  one,  however,  which  took 
place  within  the  last  two  months,  I  will  mention.  I  waa  called  upon  to 
attend  a  child  about  half-past  1 1,  p.m.  ;  on  arriving,  I  found  it  in  a  stale  of 
collapse,  limbs  flaccid,  &c.  I  asked  what  it  had  had  given  to  it  ?  The  mo- 
ther immediately  exclaimed,  *  Oh  I  I  have  killed  my  ohildt'  She  afterwards 
stated  that  she  bad  given  to  it  a  tea-spoonfUl  of  (jodfirey,  wbioh  she  had  ob- 
tained from  a  druggist.  Tlie  child  died  early  the  following  morning ;  up  to 
that  time  it  had  not  had  any  medical  attendance,  nor  had  it  taken  any 
medicine.  A  female  attended  the  mother.  The  child^a  age  waa  about 
month. 

**  Did  the  case  to  which  yon  allude  go  beftire  the  ooroner  ? — The  ooroaer 
did  not  think  it  requisite  to  hold  an  inquest  in  the  case  mentioned. 

^  Are  you  of  opmion  that  this  injurious  practice  is  a  cause  of  great  iofsn- 
tile  mortality  in  this  town  ? — Yes,  necessarily  so,  provided  I  am  correct  io 
my  previous  replies,  of  which  I  have  no  doubt.  I  speak  more  particularly  ai 
regards  my  own  district.  I  do  consider  that  the  administration  of  such 
drugs  will  predispose  to  such  diseases  as  tabes  mesenterica,  marasmus,  de- 
bility, &c.  Further,  I  am  of  opinion  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  deaths 
registered  '  convulsioti9*  may  be  attributed  to  the  same  cause,  with  this  dif- 
ference, that  I  think  many  of  them  may  bo  said  to  arise  immediately,  death 
taking  place,  as  I  have  before  mentioned,  in  a  few  days.  Eaoeisive  infantile 
mortality  is  a  matter  of  course." 

Mr.  Leigh,  a  surgeon  and  registrar  of  deaths  in  Deausgate,  Man- 
chester, has  the  credit  of  having  drawn  public  attention  to  tnis  subject 
several  years  since,  and  now  gives  evidence  with  the  augmented  force 
of  increased  experience  : — 

"  Have  you  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  administration  of  narcotic  drags 
to  children,  forms  a  predisposing  cause  for  many  forms  of  infantile  disease, 
so  peculiarly  prevalent  in  this  town  and  in  other  parts  of  Lancashire  ? — I  am 
of  ofuoion  that  narcotics  exhibited  to  young  children  in  the  manner  often 
practised  here  frequently  produce  suck  «.  dA^co^  of  venous  congestion  in  the 
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brAin  9i  tli  einae  deith  directly  und^r  a  form  of  apoplexy.  I  believe  that 
the  eenolai^t  exhibition  of  narcotics  in  very  earljr  life  induces  such  a  state  of 
congestion  in  the  brain  as  renders  the  little  subject  particularly  prone  under 
any  unnsuiil  irritation,  such  as  that  which  occurs  in  dentition,  &c.,  and  that 
many  of  the  vast  number  of  deaths  fh>m  convulsions,  are  fairly  attributable 
tb  this  btactice.  I  consider  also  that  by  the  continued  administration  of 
opiates  tne  mesenteric  glands  become  diseased,  the  lacteals  become  torpid, 
and  their  i^bsotbent  power  impaired,  the  mucous  stirfaces  of  the  stomach  and 
small  intestines  aequirs  an  unhealthy  condition,  and  the  power  of  assimilation 
of  nutriment  is  thus  checked,  so  that  the  state  of  wasting  and  emaciation  so 
ofton  observed  in  the  children  of  the  poor  becomes  a  natural  consequence* 
and  frequently  terminates  in  death.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  many  of 
the  eases  of  deaths  registered  under  the  terms  marasmus,  tabes  mesenterica* 
and  by  non-niedical  registrars  *  wasting,'  and  '  consumption/  are  due  to  the 
long-continued  administration  of  these  destroyers  of  innintile  life." 

'•  Mr.  Booth,  who  has  been  ten  years  surgeon  to  a  dispensary  in  a  dis- 
trict containing  30,000  persons,  principally  workers  in  factories,  states 
that  he  can  confirm  Mr.  Leigh's  evidence  from  his  own  experience.  He 
is  also  clearly  of  opinion  that  a  considerable  amount  of  infantile  mor- 
tality is  due  to  the  exhibition  of  narcotics,  stating  that  he  himself  has 
seen  cases  of  sudden  delith  in  the  form  of  convulsions  from  this  cause. 
Mr.  Fletcher,  a  surgeon  in  extensive  practice  in  Bury,  and  who  has 
been  etigaged  in  his  professional  duties  for  20  yeal^  in  that  town,  ex- 
presses himself  very  strongly  on  the  injurious  efl^ts  arising  from  the 
cntftoiii :— =- 

*'  Have  you  known  injurious  efiects  to  arise  Arom  the  use  of  these  drugs? 
— Yesa  very  firequently.  They  produce  convulsions,  which,  if  they  do  not 
prove  fatal  kX  once,  terminate  in  chronic  hvdrocephalus.  Emaciation  is  also 
produced,  and  the  child  often  sinks  flrom  aebility  without  any  othfr  marked 
disease,  Mcept  that  it  ae^oires  a  strange  aspect,  its  eyes  become  nxed  in  a 
stare,  and  a  general  ttirpidity  of  nervous  action  is  apparent  I  have  also 
often  scan  diseases  of  the  mesenteric  gland  arise  from  the  use  of  these  drugs. 
In  a  great  many  cases  of  infantile  fever  and  acute  hydrocephalus,  I  have 
foun<C  on  inquiry,  that  the  mothers  of  the  patients  were  in  the  habit  of  ad- 
ministering narcotic  drugs,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  these  were  the  predis- 
posing causes  of  the  disease. 

**  Do  you  consider  that  this  injurious  practice  contributes  much  to  the 
excessive  mortality  of  the  children  in  this  district  ?  I  am  decidedly  of  opi- 
nion thai  their  use  is  a  great  cause  of  mortality  among  children  generaUy. 
In  this  town  I  have  flroquentlv  thought  of  informing  the  coroner  of  deaths 
which  I  knew  to  be  caused  by  an  excessive  use  of  these  drugs ;  but  the 
practice  is  so  very  general  that  little  impression  could  be  made  by  doing  so." 

All  the  medical  men  whose  opinions  I  have  taken  on  this  subject 
aM  flollVltKlftd  of  the  prevalence  of  the  custom,  and  of  its  injurions 
efllMti;  bdt  I  cite  only  the  evidence  of  those  who  have  devoted  to  It 
spedfle  uttention. 

90.  All  the  witnesses  are  agreed,  that  the  evil  does  not  end  with  the 
death  of  those  who  fall  victims  to  the  horrible  practice,  for  the  mental 
awl  pbyeksnl  eapabiiities  of  the  survivors  are  materially  impaired,  their 
cdnstlttttions  are  often  irretrievably  ruined,  and  instances  have  been 
brought  before  ine  in  Which  idlotcy  and  insanity  have  certainly  followed 
ae  the  remit  of  the  practke. 

07.  1  have  said,  and  i  distinctly  repeat  the  conduaion  to  which  I 
have  been  led  by  laborious  inquiry,  that  the  custom  of  tfdminislertli^f 
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narcotics  to  children  originated  primarily  in,  and  is  upheld  hy.ik 
physical  cnnses  of  disease  acting  upon  the  younger  portion  of  theeoa- 
miinity.  On  the  removal  of  these  causes,  (he  general  iiidacemciit  to 
the  continuance  of  the  system  would  cease,  for  the  irritability  and  ^%r 
cuUy  of  management  of  children  would  diminish  with  their  increased 
health. 

98.  Mothers  pursue  this  inconsiderate  and  fatal  practice  partly  wilh 
knowledge  of  the  consequences,  but  oAen  in  ignorance,  as  is  shorn 
by  its  decrease  when  any  fatal  case  has  drawn  public  attention  to  tbe 
custom.  A  death,  occurring  in  a  rank  of  life  higher  than  that  in  which 
deaths  from  the  same  cause  usually  occur,  created  considerable  atten- 
tion, and  produced  the  effect  described  by  a  druggist  in  Clithero,  where 
the  circumstance  occurred.* 

**  la  the  practice  on  tbe  increase  or  decrease  ?  I  can  scareely  tell  vbetber 
tbe  practice  is  on  the  increase  or  decrease.  Some  time  ago  there  was  a  child 

of poisoned  by  an  overdose  of  a  narcotic  preparation,  upon  which  the 

tale   rminished  greatly,  but  it  is  now  increasing  again.*' 

This  instance  offers  the  gratifying  prospect  that  the  practice  will  de- 
crease, when  the  public  become  more  fully  aware  of  the  great  cfik 
attendant  on  it. 

A  verificaiion,  by  licensed  me<lical  practitioners,  of  the  alleged  causes 
of  death,  would  contribute  greatly  to  this  end,  and  the  appointment  of 
Officers  of  Health  with  duties,  such  as  those  proposed  in  Mr.  Chadwidc'i 
Report  on  Interments,  would  do  more  to  suppress  this  evil  than  any 
other  measure  of  which  I  am  aware.  It  is  an  evil  not  confined  to 
factory  districts,  as  some  have  alleged,  for  the  recent  trials  in  Wales 
have  shown  it  to  be  very  prevalent  in  rural  districts;  and  oamerons 
inquiries  ift  small  towns  in  agricultural  counties  have  convinced  me  of 
its  existence  there,  though  to  a  much  less  extent.  The  dilffiision  of 
knowledge,  and,  above  all,  the  removal  of  the  phyaical  eaiises  of  diseaae, 
will  go  far  to  check  this  great  evil. 


MORAL  CAUSES  OF  DISEASB. 

99.  In  the  preceding  part  of 'the  Report,  I  have  endeavoured  to 
point  out  the  principal  causes  of  disease  and  mortality,  so  &r  as  we  are 
authorized  to  examine  them  by  our  commission.  There  are  many  other 
minor  causes  without  the  province  of  our  inquiry,  and  of  these  none  are 
more  injurious  than  the  ignorance  of  domestic  economy  among  the 
poorer  classes.  This  ignorance  certainly  leads  to  much  disease  among 
the  infantile  part  of  the  population,  and  is  strongly  insisted  apon 
by  various  niiedical  witnesses.     Dr.  Strange  of  Ashton,  has  devoted 


*  It  appeared  on  Inqairy  into  thin  case,  that  the  child  had  oceasioaany 
doses  of  **  Godfrey's  cordial"  when  ill.  On  one  occasion  it  received  the  saaM  deae 
as  formerly,  but  died  from  the  effects;  and  it  was  proved  before  the  coroner  that  the 
dru|^giat  had  bought  the  cordial  from  a  person  from  whom  he  had  not  procnrvd  his 
previous  supply,  and  that  this  new  **  cordiar  was  con«ideral]^  stronger  than  that 
sold  by  him  on  previous  occaHioos.  In  the  last  Report  of  tbe  Keffistrar-Ocoeral,  3f 
deaths  are  refMared  a»mehwwied^  eases  of  poisoning  by  the  adminiatzatioa  of  aa 
ovndoaa  of  ofiaiea. 
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g:mU  attention  to  the  consideratbn  of  the  infantile  mortality  in  that 
town,  and  with  reference  to  the  ig;norance  of  domettic  duties,  states  as 
ibibws : — 

**  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  meet  with  married  females  at' 15.  snd  they 
are  iVequently  mothers  at  1 7,  the  fothers  heing  hut  little  older.  But  even 
though  marriages  should  not  take  place  before  the  age  of  20  or  21,  the  con- 
stitutions of  factory  girls  are  not  sufficiently  consolidateO,  nor  their  frames 
firm  enough  at  that  age  to  bear  strong  and  well-constituted  children  ;  to 
aay  nothing  of  the  deleterious  effects  such  early  child-bearing  must  have 
upon  the  tender  frames  of  the  mothers,  whose  whole  configuration  and  ap- 
pearance is  that  of  large  children.  To  increase  the  hearing  of  this  cause 
upon  the  mortality  of  cnildren  in  manufacturing  districts,  comes  the  fact, 
that  in  two,  three,  or  four  weeks  after  delivery  the  young  mother,  if  she 
have  but  one,  two,  or  three  children,  returns  to  her  work  in  the  mills,  leaving 
the  charge  of  her  children  either  to  some  old  woman  or  young  girl,  or  puts 
them  out  to  nurse. 

**  The  effects  of  this  unnatural  treatment  are  visible  upon  the  infant  in  a 
very  short  time.  A  child,  born  apparently  strong  and  healthy,  may  almost 
always  be  known  two  or  three  months  after  birth  if  it  belong  to  a  mother 
who  goes  to  the  fiitetory.  Instead  of  being  plump  and  growing,  it  is  almost 
inTariably  emadated  and  less  than  at  birth,  commonly  wasted  by  continued 
diarrhoea,  brought  on  by  the  manner  of  its  diet.  The  mother  suckles  it  but 
at  meal  timet  and  at  night :  the  milk,  having  been  so  long  secreted,  is  too 
atimulating  for  the  child ;  and  the  quantity  and  kind  of  the  succedaneous 
food  adds  to  the  irritation. 

**  The  greatest  ignorance  prevails  as  to  the  organization  and  requirements 
of  a  chUdas  regards  diet.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  be  consulted  for 
emaciated  children  with  extensive  mesenteric  diseasei  and,  on  inquiry,  to  find 
that  the  food  consists  in  great  part  of  bacon,  fried  meat,  and  fatty  potatoes, 
when  the  infiint  has  not  perhaps  two  teeth  in  each  jaw  to  masticate  it 

"  1  am  convinced  of  the  great  bearing  of  these  facts  upon  the  mortality 
oi  children,  from  the  circumstance  that  a  greater  proportional  number  of 
first  and  second,  and  (particularly)  illegitimate  children  die  before  they  attain 
five  years  of  age  than  of  children  bom  after  the  mother  has  relinquished  her 
fkctory  empbyment" 

I  have  already  stated  that  the  returns  of  nearly  3000  married  men  in 
factories  gave  the  low  average  age  at  marriage  of  23  ;  and  as  the  women 
are  in  most  instances  younger,  neither  party  can  have  much  experience 
of  domestic  matters,  especially  when  combined  with  much  general 
ignorance.  Mr.  Coullhart  has  shown,  with  regard  to  Ashton-under- 
Lyne — 

'*  That  80  years  ago  54  males  and  17  females  out  of  every  100  couples 
married  wrote  their  names,  whilst  in  these  days  of  '  popular  knowledge,*  it 
appears  by  the  same  parish  registrars,  that  only  12  men  and  8  women  out  of 
the  same  number  are  capable  of  recording  their  namos  with  letters.'** 

If  this  statement,  drawn  up  from  the  experience  of  1980  persons 
married  in  the  parish  church  of  that  town,  from  1838  to  1843,  be  at  all 
a  conect  index  of  the  state  of  knowledge  of  operatives  in  other  parts  of 
Lancashire,  we  cannot  be  astonished  at  the  ignorance  of  domestic 
^onomy  manifested  by  mothers  in  that  class.  That  Dr.  Strange  is 
right  in  ascribing  a  certain  amount  of  infantile  mortality  to  that  ig^o- 

*  Out  of  every  100  couples  isarried  in  Lancaihire,  38  men  and  67  women  were 
loable  to  si^  tiieir  names. — Fifth  Report  of  the  Regiitrar-Qeneral.    8vo.  ed.  p.  8, 
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ranee  we  have  the  conflmatory  evidence  of  Mr.  Roberton  eC  Mi&> 
chesteri  whoie  lesiimony  on  this  point  is  particularly  valuable,  u  be 
possesses  much  experience  in  the  treatment  of  the  diseases  of  cbildrea  :— 

**  In  a  community  so  largely,  nay,  in  certain  of  the  more  populous  town- 
ships, almost  exclusively  composed  of  mauufarturing  labourers,  where  too 
often  a  mother  is  tempted,  or  by  necessity  compelled,  to  foUow  someoeeapr 
tion  away  from  her  own  home,  in  addition  to  the  care  of  her  ehildren ;  sod 
where,  whether  she  have  such  additional  occupation  or  not,  sbe  is  obliged  ta 
do  everything  for  her  family  single-handed,  it  cannot  but  happen  that  tbe 
children  will  suffer  neglect  in  respect  to  feeding  and  cleanliness,  and  eipe- 
oially  in  sickness.    The  differente  in  these  particulars  between  the  labouring 
and  the  comfortable  classes  is  manifest,  constituting  a  very  important  eaote 
of  greater  mortality  in  the  one  than  in  the  other.     This  an  instanee  will 
serve  to  illustrate : — amongst  those  whose  children  have  the  benefit  of  good 
skilful  nursing  and  comfortable  lodging,  few  die  of  measles.    This  is  well 
known  :  whereas,  amongst  the  ignorant  and  poor,  measles  destroy  number*; 
and  often,  when  not  directly  fktal,  leave  an  impaired  constitution  soon  to 
All  a  nrey  to  some  other  disease.    From  Table  B.  it  is  seen  that  in  Choriton- 
upon-Meoluck,  Hulme,  and  Ardwiok,  the  deaths  ftom  measles  alone  in  tht 
year  1841  were  nearly  nine  per  cent,  of  the  total  deatha.    Aa  also  that  in 
most  of  the  other  townships  which  are  inhabited  by  a  similar  elasa  of  penana 
measles  proved  very  destructive ;  while  in  Cheetham  with  Crumpaall,  ani 
Broughton,  the  deaths  fk-om  this  cause  form  a  comparatively  small  item  ia 
the  aggregate  mortality.    It  needs  only  to  cast  the  eye  on  Table  C.  ta  dis- 
cover what  a  heavy  amount  of  infantile  mortality  is  produeed  by  disorden 
entered  in  the  public  registers — as  teething,  hydrocephalil8»  wasting,  bowel 
complaint,  convulsions,  and  the  liks ;  maladies,  whose  prinary  seat  beia^ 
in  ^neral,  the  stomach  and  bowels,  may  often  justly  be  put  lo  ibe  aeeooiit 
of  mjudicious  (bedingand  unskilful  nursing  in  sicknesa.    And  thoagbit 
be,  doubtless,  true  that  infknts  die  of  ailments  of  this  nature  under  tbe  aotk 
favourable  circumstances,  a  heavy  amount  of  mortality  remains  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  errors  and  defects  now  mentioned,  and  which  rarely  ooonr  in 
the  Ikmilies  of  the  educated  and  the  afDuent " 

100.  It  thus  appears  positive  that  a  certain  amount  of  the  enormoni 
infantile  mortality  for  which  Lancashire  has  such  an  unenviable  pre- 
eminence,  is  due  to  moral,  aa  well  as  to  those  direct  physical  causes 
which  I  have  already  shown  as  in  a  marked  degree  increasing  this 
mortality.  But  whilst  I  fully  concur  in  the  above  observations,  I  am 
not  satisfied  with  the  general  allegation,  that  the  esceaa  of  deaths  is 
due  to  the  poverty  so  often  experienced  in  the  manufacturing  districts. 
Poverty  can  certainly  never  be  a  cause  of  increased  health,  and,  in 
fact}  when  it  does  exist,  must  favour  the  production  of  disease.  But 
the  allegation  to  which  I  allude  is  of  mischienraa  tendency,  by  con- 
veying Uie  impression,  that  the  causes  of  excessive  mortality  are  beyond 
control.  I  have  already  stated,  that  in  the  low-wag^d  county  of  Wilts 
only  11  per  cent,  of  all  the  children  born  are  swept  off  t>efore  they  at- 
tain one  year  of  age  ;  while  17  per  cent,  are  removed  by  death  in  Lan- 
cashire ;  and  Mr.  Roberton  adduces  similar  facts  by  a  comparison  of 
the  infantile  mortality  of  the  latter  county  with  Dorsetshire.  The 
pauperism  in  the  agricultural  counties  is  also  considerably  greater  than 
in  Lancashire,  the  paupers  in  the  latter  county  being  1  in  11  of  tbe 
inhabitants  ;  in  the  former  counties  referred  to,  1  in  8.*     Mr.  Farr 
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coincides  in  the  opinion  that  pauperism  is  not  the  cause  of  the  exces- 
sive mortality  found  in  our  cities,  for  in  his  first  letter  to  the  Registrar 
General,  htt  says — 

**  The  occupations  in  cities  are  not  more  laborious  than  agriculture,  and 
the  great  mass  of  the  town  population  have  constant  exercise  and  employ- 
ment ;  their  wages  are  higher,  their  dwellings  as  good,  their  clothing  as 
warm,  and  their  food  certainly  as  substantial  as  that  of  the  agricultural 
labourer.  The  Poor  Law  Inquiry,  and  successive  Parliamentary  Com* 
mittees,  have  shown  that  the  families  of  agricultural  labourers  subsist  upon 
a  minimum  of  animal  food,  and  an  inadequate  supply  of  bread  and  potatoes. 
The  source  of  the  higher  mortality  in  cities  is,  therefore,  iu  the  insalubrity 
of  the  atmosphere.*' 

The  returns  presented  to  the  Manchester  Statistical  Society,  in  1836, 
and  quoted  by  Mr.  Chadwick  in  his  Sanatory  Report,  (p.  183.)  show 
that  the  '*  consumption  exclusively  amongst  this  population  (the  factory 
class)  could  not  be  less  than  105  lbs.  each  person  annually,  man, 
woman,  and  child  ;  or  450  lbs.  yearly  per  family  of  butchers'  meat 
alone,  exclusively  of  bacon,  pork,  fish,  and  poultry."  The  questiodi  as 
to  the  influence  of  poverty  on  the  public  health  of  a  district  might 
receive  an  easy  solution  by  comparing  the  rate  of  mortality  in  pros- 
fierouB  years  with  that  of  distressed  years.  Unfortunately,  however, 
the  poor-rates,  which  we  would  naturally  adopt  as  the  index  of  distress 
or  of  prosperity  in  a  district,  indicate  at  present  little  else  than  the 
efficiency  of  management  of  these  rates.  If  we  take  a  district  in  which 
ont-door  relief  prevails,  and  where  the  management  is  on  the  whole 
unexceptionable,  such  as  Manchester,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  little 
connexion  between  excessive  mortality  and  distress  ot  pauperism-^ 
elements,  indeed,  very  distinct     (See  Chart,  next  page.) 

If  any  connexion  between  pauperism  and  mortality  be  exhibited  by 
this  chart,  it  is  that  the  years  possessing  the  largest  amount  of  pauper- 
ism have  actually  the  least  mortality ;  but  I  think  it  better,  in  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge,  to  view  it  as  a  negative  result,  showing 
rather  the  absence  of  connexion  between  pauperism  and  excessive 
mortality  than  any  proximate  relation  between  pauperism  and  dimi- 
nished mortality.  I  do  not,  therefore,  assert  this  chart  as  indicative  of 
a  substantive  law,  and  for  this  reason,  that  even  in  Manchester^  selected 
as  a  favourable  example  of  the  administration  of  the  poor-rates,  there 
may  have  been  some  relaxation  in  affording  out-door  relief  of  which  I 
am  ignorant ;  and  this  might  account  for  the  great  fluctuations  in  the 
line  of  pauperism.  However,  there  was  ample  evidence  in  the  late 
distress  that  the  excessive  mortality  of  this  country  is  not  due  to  pau- 
perism. The  manufacturing  towns  of  Paisley  and  Glasgow  had  a 
reduction  in  their  average  mortality,  and  this  was  also  apparent  in  the 
manufacturing  towns  of  this  county.  Thus  in  Manchester,  Salfbrd, 
and  Stockport,  there  were  11,323  deaths  in  1838;  and  in  1842,  a 
year  of  great  outcry  and  distress,  there  were  only  10,201  deaths,  being 
a  decrease  of  1 122,  notwithstanding  the  crowding  together  of  several 
families  into  the  same  tenement,  which  was  shown  to  have  decreased 
the  number  of  occupied  houses.  Dr.  Amott,  Mr.  Chadwick|  and 
others,  are  of  opinion  that  the  experience  of  the  late  distress  indicates 
some  direct  connexion  between  the  poverty  of  the  country  and  its 
diminished  rate  of  mortality. 
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If  it  be  true  that  there  is  a  diminution  of  mortality  in  years  of 
distress,  it  must  be  fpreatly,  if  not  entirely,  owing:  to  the  reduction  in  those 
cases  of  deaths  which  result  from  the  indulgence  of  vicious  and  costly 
propensities,  such  as  the  exhibition  of  narcotics  to  infants,  and  the 
intemperance  of  adults.  As  poverty  in  itself  cannot  be  a  cause  of 
health,  we  must  presume  that  the  repression  of  such  propensities  would 
in  years  of  prosperity  cause  a  great  diminution  of  mortality. 

This  is  not  a  question  of  the  effect  of  cheap  and  dear  provisions  on 
the  health  of  the  community, — it  is  whether  or  not  causes  of  d  soase 
exist  in  prosperous  times,  the  removal  of  which  causes  produces  such 
diminution  in  the  number  of  deaths,  that  (he  excess  arising  from 
poverty  becomes  more  than  counterbalanced.  In  other  countries, 
where  intemperance  among  adults  and  children  is  not  so  prevalent, 
the  statistics  of  mortality  in  years  of  distress  and  prosperity  will,  in  all 
probability,  show  the  effect  due  to  poverty. 

A  committee  of  operatives  of  Ashton-nnder-Lyne  constructed  the 
following  tahle,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Couhhart,  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal bankers  in  that  town ;  and,  according  to  their  own  confession, 
14,000/.  are  annually  expended  by  the  operatives  in  the  consumption  of 
ale  and  spirits,  and  only  2,000/.,  or  one-seventh  the  amount,  in  the 
education  of  their  children. 

Tajojr  showing  the  averAge  ANNirAL  Amounts  ezpende<l  by  the  Cotton  Opera- 
tives of  AsHTON-L'NDBR-L^NE,  in  FooD,  Clothinc*,  Fuel,  Hol'SE-bent.  and 
sundry  small  items  of  Domestic  Con^tumption  ;  rIso  the  Sums  p.iid  A  ninally  by 
the  same  FeMons  fur  Education,  Ai.e  and  Spimits,  Medicine  and  Mkdicai. 
Apvict ;  together  sImo  with  «  Statement  of  the  Ag^gregate  Annual  Amount  de^M)- 
kited  in  the  Savin}(s'  Bank : — 


Food. 

Clothing 

Fuel. 

HOIIM 

lUnt. 

Saodriei 

EdncH- 
UoD. 

Al«i 

and 

Spirits. 

Advice.  | 

Totid. 

185.720 

2«»410 

9,3M 

33,870 

£. 

8,180 

£, 
2.2i0 

£. 
14,430 

£.      1      £. 
6.160  1     8.410 

288.730 

To  the  above  expenditure  should  be  added  the  sums  wasted  in  the 
purchaite  of  narcotics,  for  infants.  In  years  of  distress  many  mothers, 
unable  to  obtain  work  at  the  factories,  remain  at  home,  giving'  an 
unusual  personal  care  to  their  children  ;  and  without  either  the  ability 
or  inclination  to  purchase  narcotics  for  them.  This  circumstance,  and 
the  compulsory  sobriety  of  adnUs,  will,  as  already  intimated,  sufficiently 
account  for  the  diminished  mortality  of  such  periods. 

101.  I  believe  there  can  be  litile  doubt  of  the  accuracy  of  my  state- 
ment, that  the  prevalent  custom  of  exhibiting  narcoticn  to  children 
arose  from  the  depressed  state  of  their  constitution,  caused  by  the 
existing  physical  causes  of  irritation  and  disease.  And  all  concurrent 
evidence  combines  to  show,  that  the  same  conclusion  may  be  drawn 
with  reference  to  the  intemperate  habits  of  adults.  The  low  state  of 
the  system  produced  by  continued  exposure  to  the  physical  causes  of 
disease  creates  an  appetite  for  stimulants,  which  gradually  lowers  the 
moral  as  well  as  the  physical  condition  of  those  who  resort  to  their  use. 
The  absence  of  cleanliness  in  houses  produces  a  state  of  discomfort  at 
home,  which  gradually  drives  the  most  well-disposed  person  to  the 
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tavern,  *nd  cainea  mneh  crima  *aA  immonlitj.  I  hava  forwUts 
you  ft  nnalory  nnd  criminal  msp  of  Preaton,  in  which  jtM«tUM> 
that  where  the  phfticvl  cauMi  of  diseam  ntost  abound,  then  mm 
also  pivvaiU  to  Uie  ^realest  eilent.  The  Inspectois  ^  Vniat*  ii 
Scotland,  rrom  leparate  inquiriea,  have  alio  come  to  the  caadniHi, 
that  the   physical  cause*  of   diseage  indiiectly  become  the  oomb  tX 

The  tendency  to  crime  becomes  incieaied  by  the  comparatiTcly  fc* 
old  and  eiperienced  meo  left  to  counteract  the  haate  and  iaes|ierieDa 
of  youth.  In  the  recent  riot*  in  Laneaahire,  the  great  majoritj  of  tiK 
rioten  were  found  lo  coniist  of  persons  just  emerging  frotn  boybood, 
the  absence  of  elderly  persona  amung[  (hem  wai  a  matter  of  coaiinao 
remark.  Mr.  Combe  bai  remarked,  that  the  comparative  paucity  d( 
aged  and  cautions  persona  is  the  cause  of  the  inconaiderate  and  turbu- 
lent movements  in  America.  The  obstacles  to  the  apread  of  educaiioa 
are  also  connected  with  other  causes.  Let  uh  remember  (he  aiiounii' 
ing  results  obtained  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Clay,  in  hi*  inquiries  into  the 
state  of  crime  la  the  nortliern  division  of  lAncaahire,  and  eihibiud 
in  the  fallowing  table,  which  refers  lo  the  prisonera  admitted  to  it* 
house  of  correction  at  Preston,  during  the  year  1844 : — * 

eDodot£- 


Table  iatrndcd  to  *hov  the  Dbohek  of  laMoaufci  in 

iiu]r  Su^ecti,  ai  eampaicd  to  iheit  diiact  u  iudinct  acqaa 
laliiinK  LiWrstui^  tlu  ceataumal  pioporlian  calculated  oa  t 
BMh  GIsM  (Suiiaiu  and  Suatmaij). 


^..m... 

B.na.»«v^ 

Decrees  of  lotjuEAxce,  Slc. 

"■ 

P. 

P« 

N. 

'• 

*m 

Ml. 

Unable  to  name  tbs  mualhiof  lh«  jfMt,  ftt, 
IgDoiant  oflbe  name  of  ibe  Kig.uog  Bo.e- 

ni|{D. 
Igaviut  of  tba  «o(d>  "  vlitue,''  "  tiM," 

Un.ble  tu  count  a  huiidreJ 

Have  read, or  heaid  i»d.bool»  about  J»k 
Slwpjiud  and  Dick  Turpi r. 

lli3 
134 

143 

158 

4i 
34 

18 
18 

SO 

43 
43 

416 
344 

112 
314 

7S 

24 
39 

ii 

x 

4] 

13 
31 

e,  the  meaning  of  (och  word*  ai  '  tighteoi 
I  MlHled  them  *■  afliirilinK  toitj  of  inch  attendaBco,  and  of  the  poana 
Ihaluweil  deKKBof  knookilga  :  tba  Table  No.  aOthowitha  result  of  myiutiuiiy. 
vii.,  tbat  wore  than  i'i  pei  cent,  of  all  the  tKUonen  cummitted  during  the  yeu 
were  eulical^  i|;iioiatit  of  tha  leoie  of  the  wordi,  Tbe  );realvi  number  Wcie  coateol 
to  admit  Iheic  ifjnocancc ;  aonie,  however,  gueiud  at  their  meuniug  ;  and  vrilh  Jf 
gni  to  ■  righlBouineii,'  uid  thai  it  meant  ■  badiien,'  'bad  corajuny,*  'a bad 
■nind,'  'doing  wrong.'  'iwraring,'  '  Hghting  and  bciuf;  dnmfc,'  'that  Ibey  ibocM 
net  Lie  nu  tick,'  (be.  Slc.  &c  Amonfi  the  opinion*  •■  to  her  Majtaly'*  amtm,  Hrta- 
te«u  wei«  in  ra?aur  of  '  Frince  Albert,'  and  tbiitten  nuppuied  it  to  ba  '  KliMbetb.' 
But  enuujth  hai  lieea  now  italcd  to  miuifeat  the  eiltuirdliukn  and  Kcseral  igne- 
raiKa  on  uaeliil  and  impoctant  miticn,  and  tbe  equally  gcaeral  acquaintanc*  witk 
Uicraiuia— if  thenamabanot  prortitutodia  thus  applying  it— of  tkc  maut  na>it^ 
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r  Dfnriiig  th*  collectioa  of  the  fkcU  necetsar^iLto  obtain  this  iqfiunna- 
iioiis  i  had  wrioua  opportunitiea  of  observing  the  anxious  care  and 
fidelity  with  wbich  Mr.  Qlay  has  recorded  them.  From  all  I  have  seen 
during  qij  inv^tlgations,  I  am  too  well  assured  that  this  melancholy 
amount  of  ignorance  and  crime  is  essentially  connected  with  the  eipo- 
•lire  |o  bodily  disease. 

We  see  from  this  table  that  about  40  per  cent,  of  the  prisoners  are 
unacquainted  with  the  name  of  the  reigning  sovereign,  and  conse- 
quently can  have  little  conception  of  law  and  order ;  their  religious 
kiiowledge  is  still  more  deplorable,  as  instanced  in  the  following  table, 
whicb  shows  that  40  per  cent,  of  the  prisoners  are  unacquainted  with 
the  Saviour's  name  : — 

Tablb. — Rbliqioui  Knowlbdqb  ov  pRuomias. 


SESSIONS. 

SUMMARY. 

Df oaiM  o»  Kmowi^bdoii. 

M. 

F. 

Per 

o«ut. 

M. 

K. 

OMit 

IgQQimit  of  i^  SaTioar't  nsme,  and 

usable  to  repeat  the  Lord's  Prayer. 
Koowiiui;  the  Saviour's  name,  and 

able  w  repeat  th«  Lord's  Prayer 

more  or  less  imperfectly. 
Acquainted  with  the  simple  outlines 

of  our  Lord's  history. 
Foflsessing  that  gentfral  knowledge 

of  religion  kvelto  the  capabilities 

of  the  poor  and  unlettered. 
Familiar  with  the  Scriptures,   and 

well  instructed  in  doctrine. 

134 
165 

37 

1 

•  • 

36 
34 

9 
0 

•  e 

41 

48 

11 
•  • 

329 
454 

95 

1 

•  • 

71 
68 

7 
0 

•  • 

39 
51 

10 

•  • 

337 

79 

879 

146 

The  following  table  shows  that  drunkenness  and  the  indulgence  of 
unlicensed  passions,  and  not  distress,  are  the  causes  of  cringe : — 

Piedominant  in  Character  or  Condition. 


9S9SIONS. 

SUMMARY. 

M.        F. 

1.  Profligacy       .         .         .202     50 

2.  Ignorance      .         .         •       90     16 

3.  Distress                    .         .       10      7 

4.  Comparative  respectability      35      6 

M.          F. 

422       93 

265       30 

96       17 

96         6 

337     79 

879     146 

In  tallcing  of  the  population  of  this  county,  however,  it  is  importan . 
to  avoid  a  prevalent  misrepresentation,  and  to  consider,  in  respect  to 
its  town  population,  that  very  often  the  greater  proportion  of  it  is  a 
collection  from  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  of  persons  who  are 
loOBCt  unattached^  ready  to  migrate,  and  undertake  any  work  for  which 
high  wages  s^re  offered.  Out  of  every  10,000  of  the  population  of 
I^aiicashire,  it  appears,  by  the  Census  Return,  that  BO  leas  thua  1SS2Q 
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are  born  in  other  counties  in  Eng^land,  635  are  born  in  Ireland,  ud 
130  in  Scotland.  Wlirn  it  is  considered  that  the  laq^est  proportiQB 
of  these  are  adults,  and  that  tlie  bulk  of  them  are  found  in  the  tovnSi 
it  will  be  seen  how  erroneous  may  be  the  conclosion  drawn  in  respect 
to  the  native  county  population. 

All  the  experience  acquired  durinnf  this  inquiry  points  out  that  one 
immediate  effect  of  the  operation  of  morbific  causes,  e%'en  when  not 
present  in  sufficient  intensity  to  produce  direct  disease,  is  to  create  ao 
appetite  for  vicious  indulgences.  It  is  too  commou  a  oiistake  to  tnRi- 
posc  the  effect  for  the  cause,  and  to  ascribe  the  disease  to  the  iarful- 
(i^ence  of  tho»e  propensities  which  in  the  first  place  were  created  by  tJK 
low  sanatory  state  of  the  district. 

101.  It  is  in  districts  of  a  bad  sanatory  condition, — a  term  generally 
synonymous  with  a  low  moral  state, — that  we  observed  those  appalliu^ 
facts  which  lead  to  the  conclusran,  that  infanticides,  either  by  wilful 
neglect  or  by  direct  intention,  are  per|)etrated  in  order  to  procure  the 
burial-money  paid  on  the  death  of  the  child.  The  inducement  to  this 
exists  in  the  large  sums  paid  on  death,  wliich  by  an  analysis  of  the 
returns  of  232  burial-dubs,  I  found,  on  the  average,  to  be  8/.  12#., 
while  the  cost  of  a  child's  interment  rarely  amounts  to  more  than  2L 
The  benefit  from  the  demise  of  a  child  is  so  great,  that  an  expected 
death  is  oflen  brought  forward  as  a  plea  for  delay  in  the  collection  of 
rates.  Mr.  Sumners,  a  collector  for  the  Preston  Water  Company,  is 
asked : — 

**  Have  you  frequent  excuses  given  for  the  non-payment  of  the  water^n^? 

**  Now  and  then  ;  for  instance,  yesterday,  a  woman  asked  for  delay,  and  1 
have  had  several  times  the  same  reason  given  to  me  when  delay  vas 
wanted. 

**  To  what  reason  do  you  allude  ? 

*'  Mothers  say,  we  cannot  pay  you  just  now,  but  we  soon  hope  to  do  fo, 
for  we  expect  the  burial  money  for  a  child  who  is  very  sick." 

Mr.  Smith,  a  large  cottage  owner  in  Preston,  states,'  "  that  I  have 
oAen  had  the  same  excuse  given  to  my  collector ;  the  parents  have  said 
to  me,  only  wait  a  little  and  we  will  pay  the  rent :  we  have  a  chiM 
sick."  When  Mr.  Clay  was  reporting  to  me  on  the  state  of  buritl 
clubs,  a  lady  incidentally  said  to  him,  **  I  have  a  young  woman  engaged 
as  a  wet  nurse,  and  heuringthat  her  own  child  was  ill,  I  offered  to  send 
my  own  medical  man  to  attend  it,  but  she  answered,  *Oh!  nevtr 
mind,  ma'am,  it's  in  two  burial  burial  clubs  !"*  It  is  not  an  unfrequent 
circumstance  to  find  a  child  enrolled  in  tiitee  or  more  burial  clubs,  so 
that  the  parents  may  receive  at  its  death  from  16/.  to  20L  That,  ia 
certain  instances,  this  has  been  productive  of  infanticide  ia  proved 
beyond  all  doubt  by  the  well-known  trials  for  infanticide  at  Bolton  and 
Stockport.     The  collectors  of  burial  clubs  have  themselves  observed 


*  As  another  inbtance  of  the  advantaj^  looked  forward  to  at  death,  I  aiay  citatbe 
following  caae  which  happened  only  a  few  w«>eks  since  at  Preston  gaol.  J.  W.,  thetoa 
of  respectable  parents,  ha<(,  as  tlie  result  of  his  dissipated  habits,  racetw^  santenee 
of  transportation.  His  father  writes  him  a  letter  containio);  exprasaiont  of  deep 
regret  and  much  religious  advice  as  to  his  future  conduct.  He  reminds  him,  how* 
ever,  in  a  postscripr,  that  all  alon;;  his  parents  had  paid  his  subscription  to  a  burial 
club,  "  10  if  anything  irantpirei  in  your  pattage  out,  or  when  you  arrive,  take 
~~         of  letting  us  know." 
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canes  which  led  them  (o  suspect  intentioa  of  infanticide.     One  collector 
to  a  society  of  5000  members,  states  that — 

'*  He  is  acquainted  with  cases  in  which  hired  nurses  have  speculated  on 
the  lives  of  infants  committed  to  their  care,  by  entering  them  into  the  olubs. 
Within  the  last  few  days,  two  young  women  propos^  to  him  to  enter  a 
ehild  into  the  society  in  which  he  holds  office,  oflTering  to  pay  the  weekly 
premium  alternately.  Upon  inquiry,  in  conformity  with  his  usual  custom, 
as  to  the  relation  subsisting  between  them  and  the  child,  he  learned  that 
the  child's  mother  was  dead ;  and  that  the  infant  itself  was  placed  at  nurse 
with  the  mother  of  one  of  these  young  women.  He  also  detailed  the  particulars 
of  the  case  of  an  illegitimate  child,  which,  having  been  in  the  care  of  its 
maternal  grandmother,  was  removed,  on  her  death,  to  the  house  of  its 
father's  relatives.  Within  a  week  of  that  removal,  the  child  died  (although 
previ<^8ly  it  appeared  to  be  in  strong  health),  and  under  such  circumstances 
as  induced  him  not  only  to  refuse  payment  of  the  burial  money  from  his 
club,  but  also  to  make  such  a  representation  of  the  affair  to  the  officers  of 
another  club  in  which  the  child  had  been  insured  as  led  t^em  to  make  a 
similar  refusal  No  attempt  was  made  to  compel  payment  from  either 
society." 

HoweTer,  the  offieers  of  burial-clubs  have  generally  not  observed  tlie 
evils  arising  from  the  system  nnder  which  they  are  at  present  con- 
ducted. The  first  inquiries  as  to  the  injurious  tendency  of  the  system 
were  met  with  disbelief  as  to  the  existence  of  such  tendency,  but  per- 
severance in  the  investigations,  by  parties  only  interested  in  the  disco 
very  of  the  truth,  led  to  the  development  of  evils  of  which  these  officers 
had  no  previons  conception. 

Besides  the  special  cases  observed,  an  analysis  of  returns  from 
Preston,  where,  in  three  societies  alone  there  are  upwards  of  23,000 
members,  has  distinctly  shown  Uiat  there  is  a  greater  rate  of  mortality 
among  children  entered  in  burial-clubs  than  in  those  not  belonging  to 
them.     Mr.  Clay  says : — 

'*  Assuming,  as  we  may,  that  the  deaths  in  the  society  *  not  payable* 
appertain  almost  solely  to  children  dying  before  *  16  clear  payments  have 
been  made  for  them,' — i.  e.  to  children  iMtween  two  and  six  months  old,  a 
comparison,  as  regards  this  class  of  children  between  the  town  and  the  society 
may  be  thus  given:— 

"  Annual  average  of  deaths  in  the  town  (excluding  those  under  2  months 
and  above  67  years)  1193:— deaths  between  t  and  6  months, 
125  «  10*4  per  cent,  on  all  the  deaths, 

**  Deaths  in  the  club  for  1843,  501 ;  deaths  between  2  and  6  months, 
32  as  6-4  per  cent. 

"  A  difference  of  this  kind,  though  not  perhaps  to  this  extent,  might  be 
expected.  The  children  entered  into  the  society  are,  in  a  great  measure, 
select  lives ;  and,  during  the  16  weeks,  they  are  sure  to  receive  as  much 
attention  as  can  be  bestowed  upon  them ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  unin- 
sured children  will  include  all  the  weekly  and  precarious  lives  rejected  by 
the  societies. 

'^The  total  of  infant  deaths  in  the  society  is,  according  to  the  table,  8  per 
cent,  on  all  the  children  entered. 

'*  The  deaths  in  the  general  population  of  the  same  class  of  children  (be- 
tween two  months  and  five  years)  have  been,  on  the  average  of  the  last  six 
years,  629  annually.  The  census  of  1841  stated  the  children  under  five  to 
6865:  and  if  we  take  from  that  number  300  as  the  proportion  under  tjvo 
noDtbs  old— a  deduction  greater,  probably,  U\au  tV\a  \«fi^  "oiw^^ 

roL,  Is  %\ 
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ve  have  a  mortality  (629  deaths  in  6586  children)  of  9* 6  per  cent  Hamf 
Men  that  infknU  dying  in  the  town  between  two  and  six  months  are  10*4 
per  cent,  in  all  the  infant  deaths,  while  the  same  deaths  in  the  soeie^  tn 
only  6  *  4  per  cent,  we  should  be  led  to  expect  that  a  similar  proportion  vtraki 
appear  when  infant  deaths  from  two  months  to  five  years  m  the  town  «w 
compared  with  those  of  the  society  ;  the  non-insured  comprising  the  pooi«l 
and  sickliest,  and  the  insured  being  more  choice  lives,  and  that  the  fwtft 
would  probably  be  represented  thus : — 

Mortolitf  Mortality 

between  Two  and  Six  Montha,  betwew  TVo  MobUm  nad  FIvt  T«i^ 
c»1ca1aied  oilcaUtMl 

on  Infant  Deatb.  om  Infiurt  PopnIallM. 


Town.  Society.  Town.  Soriety, 


■% 


As  10-4  6-4  9'6         :         4-9 

"  But  the  mortality  of  the  society,  instead  of  appearing  as  above,  5*9  par 
cent  is  8'  percent 

*'  The  members  of  this  burial  society  forming  so  large  a  portion  ^  ^ 
whole  population,  it  may  be  desirable  to  separate  them  fkom  the  gaaenl 
mass,  and  compare  the  mortality  of  the  two  parts  respectively  for  the  year 
1843,  estimating  the  population  at  52,500,  and  taking  the  mortality  fion  the 
table  No.  4 : — 

Members  of  burial  society  .  16,350  •  Deaths  •  501  =  3  per  cent 
\    Remaining  population  /•  36,150  .       „        •  996  sb  tl*75  pereent 

52,500  1,497" 

102.  Before  concluding,  I  would  remark  that  all  the  facts  elicited 
during  the  inquiry  tend  to  show  that  excessive  mortality  is  doe  tn 
adventitious  causes,  in  almost  every  instance  removable  by  the  com- 
bined  action  of  physical  improvements,  and  by  the  extension  of  educt- 
tion.  Humanity  calls  loudly  for  the  interference  of  a  paternal  legisla- 
ture to  remedy  the  evils  widely  spread  and  deeply  rooted — ^bnt  not 
irremovable.  Sound  political  economy  cannot  be  in  any  way  opposed 
to  true  humanity  ;  and  I  would  say,  that  all  the  principles  whidi  con- 
duce to  the  good  order  and  prosperity  of  the  state  are  involved  in  the 
improvement  of  the  sanatory  condition  of  the  population.  I  have 
endeavoured  to  show  that  the  present  removable  causes  of  evQ  pro- 
duce, in  addition  to  excessive  disease  and  death,  the  physical  and 
moral  deterioration  of  the  survivors;  that  while  they  occasion  an 
immense  infiintile  mortality,  they  do,  at  the  same  time,  cause  every 
year  a  destruction  of  adult  life  unparalleled  in  the  annaal  loss  sus- 
tained in  the  most  cruel  war  of  modem  times ;  that,  while  they  an: 
productive  of  a  mortality  so  r|rrcat,  they  do  not  retard,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  rather  favour  the  increase  of  population  by  inducing  early 
marriages  ;  and,  lastly,  that  they  entail  immense  pecuniary  burdens  on 
the  community,  for  the  support  of  the  war  of  removable  disease  against 
an  unprotected  population.  The  great  mistake  in  all  the  labours  of 
charitable  institutions  and  of  individuals,  has  been  in  expending  their 
efforts  in  amelioration,  and  not  in  the  endeavour  to  prevent  the  neces- 
sity for  that  amelioration,  by  the  removal  of  the  causes  of  disease. 

I  find  that  in  this  county  there  are,  according  to  the  census,  76 
physicians  and  1246  surgeons  and  apothecaries.  To  make  up  pre- 
scriptions there  are  no  less  than  1259  chemists  and  druggists.  Here, 
thtn^  we  have  a  body  of  ^b^\  m^ii>^o\v\y^^\j^>9i\\.Vxthft  medical  pro- 
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fession  ;  and  supposing  that  each  practitioner,  on  an  average,  receives 
300/.  per  annum,  we  have  a  sum  of  774*000/.  per  annum  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  business  of  the  cure  or  alleviation  of  disease,  and  not 
one  8ing:le  professional  man  appointed, — not  one  public  endowment 
or  provision  made,  to  ensure  attention  to  the  means  of  prevention*-— 
nothing  devoted  to  ascertain  the  causes  of  death,— nothing  done  to 
remove  those  causes  of  disease,  which  are  proved  to  be  removable  ;— - 
nothing  done  to  warn  against  defective  drainage  and  to  promota 
external  and  internal  cleansing ; — no  visits  to  ensure  the  due  ventila- 
tion  of  schools  or  workshops,  of  mines  or  houses ; — nothing  done  to 
point  out  the  influence  of  various  noxious  agencies  to  the  public  health, 
— cesspools,  slaughter-houses,  grave-yards  or  offensive  and  injurious 
trades !  In  short,  at  least,  5,0^9,000/.  per  annum  are  paid  (jee  §  92,) 
to  sustain  the  attaclcs  of  preventible  disease  against  the  population  of 
this  county,  and  not  one  pound  to  remove  or  weaken  the  sources  from 
which  these  attacks  gain  strength. 

103.  I  have  brought  before  ypu  the  injurious  influences  pressing  on 
the  sanatory  condition  of  the  population  of  the  county  which  you 
intrusted  to  my  examination.  It  was  my  duty  to  refer  only  to  $he 
cauftes  of  disease,  and,  therefore,  my  Report  ha9  been  principally  a 
catalogue  of  evils ;  because,  until  recently,  th^  sanatory  condition  of 
towns  has  not  engaged  general  attention.  As  soon,  however,  as  the 
subject  hfis  assumed  its  proper  importauQe*  the  energy  «nd  seal  cha* 
racteristic  of  I^nciishire,  when  applied  to  the  preventiop,  and  not  merely 
to  the  amelioration,  of  diseasCt  will,  I  doubt  not,  elevate  the  county 
in  the  scale  of  health,  and  deprive  it  of  th^  bad  pre-eminenc?  which  i% 
now  holds  as  the  most  unhealthy  county  in  England*  There  is  a  fearful 
necessity  for  improvement;  for,  as  well  observed  by  Mr.  Clay,  **4k 
great  community  is  never  stationary  ;  there  is  always  a  tendency 
upwards  or  downwards,  according  as  the  few  abov^  or  the  many  be|ow 
exercise  influence ;  while,  independent  of  the  movement  of  lb«  genera) 
body,  there  are  ever  some  individuals  sinking,  and  happily  more  suc- 
cessfully struggling  to  rise.  But  the  great  mass  is  yet  chaotic ;  aud 
unless,  by  pod's  blessing,  breathed  upon  by  the  spirit  of  intflligfnoa 
and  of  religion,  it  may  ht  hurled  upon  all  that  is  fair  and  good  amonff 
us,  with  a  momentum  as  sudden  as  it  is  irresis^hl^." 

My  Lords  nnd  Gentlemen,  I  have  the  honour  to  be  your  obedient 
^od  iaiibfiil  servant," 

Ltow  Platfaik. 


%\SL 
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AbbreviaiiaH  of  the  StqipUmeiUal  Part  of  the  Report  on  Large 

Towns  in  Lancashire,^ 

The  authorities  in  Liverpool,  especially  the  committee  of  the  town 
council  appointed  under  the  "  Health  of  the  Town  Act/'  are  of  opinion 
that  the  excessive  mortality  of  that  town  is  alto<rether  due  to  its  mi- 
grant population.  The  arguments  of  the  Health  Committee  in  support 
of  this  view,  and  the  results  of  my  own  investigations  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, are  published  at  length  in  the  folio  edition  of  this  Report ;  an 
abbreviation  of  this  examination  is,  however,  all  that  is  requisite  in  this 
curtailed  edition. 

Much  ingenuity  has  been  .shown  in  other  towns*  as  well  as  in  Liver- 
pool, to. escape  the  returns  of  excessive  mortality  by  throwing  the  ex- 
ceM  upon  its  migrant  population.  Of  course  this  unwillingness  to 
believe  in  the  unhealthiness  of  a  particular  district  does  not  arise  from 
an  intentional  wish  to  pervert  facts,  but  either  from  confined  ideas  of 
vital  statistics,  or  from  ignorance  of  the  habits  and  character  of  a 
migrant  population.  The  authorities  in  Liverpool  have  been  led  to 
conclude  that  their  town  is  in  reality  healthy,  by  conceiving  that  many 
of  the  deaths  exhibited  in  the  returns  of  mortality  are  due  to  migrants 
in  their  passage  through  Liverpool.  All  such  deaths  must  increase  the 
aggregate  mortality  of  the  town  in  which  they  occur ;  but  it  is  not 
from  this  point  of  view  that  we  judge  of  the  sanatory  condition  of  a 
district.  The  rate  of  mortality  to  the  population,  or  the  average  age  of 
those  who  die,  is  the  index  of  the  sanatory  condition  of  the  town*  and  > 
the  aggregate  number  of  deaths  is  only  useful  in  supplying  data  for 
developing  this  index.  If,  then,  those  who  pass  through  a  town  are 
Mo&B  liable  to  disease  and  death  than  those  who  reside  in  it,  then  its 
excessive  mortality  ought  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  town  it^f,  but  to 
the  accidental  circumstance  of  its  being  the  resting  place  for  the 
diseased  and  dying;  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  can  be  shown  that 
people  in  the  act  of  mig^tion  are  lxss  liable  to  disease  and  death  than 
the  inhabitants  of  the  town  through  which  they  pass,  then  the  fact  of 
there  being  a  large  number  of  this  class  gives  a  fictitious  appearance  of 
health  to  the  town  by  increasing  the  proportion  of  the  population  U> 
the  deaths.  This  must  certainly  be  the  result  if  the  cenaus  be  taken  at 
a  season  when  migration  is  on  an  average,  so  that  a  fair  pn^KWtioii 
of  migrants  may  be  included  in  its  returns.  The  last  cenaus  was  taken 
in  June,  as  we  are  informed  by  Dr.  Duncan,  '^  during  the  heig^  of  the 
season  of  emig^ration ;"  and  hence  the  number  of  migrants  must  have 
been  above  the  averap^e. 

1.  The  Health  Committee  arg^e  that  the  deaths  are  increased  by 
persons  emigrating  to  America,  some  of  whom  die  in  their  passage 
through  Liverpool,  **  all  of  which  are  put  down  in  the  registrar's  books 
against  the  town."  On  the  experience  of  1842-43,  46,426  emigrants 
passed  through  Liverpool  to  the  colonies,  of  whom  only  fosar  died, 
making  the  rate  of  mortality  of  emigrants  in  that  town  1  in  1 1,606;  while 
the  rate  in  Liverpool  is  as  great  as  1  in  29.   This  number  of  emigrants 
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is  equal  to  a  standing  population  of  from  450  to  500  on  any  given  day 
of  the  year;  so  that,  referring  the  deaths  to  this  number,  the  rate  of 
mortality  is  1  in  1 1 2,  or  about  four  times  more  favourable  Uian  that  of 
the  town  through  which  they  pass.  Thus  the  only  effect  of  emigration 
must  be  to  increase  the  proportion  of  the  population  to  the  deaths. 

An  impression  also  prevails  that  deaths  frequently  take  place  among 
immigrants,  arriving,  as  they  occasionally  do,  in  a  state  of  disease, 
acquired  by  privations  abroad.  But  this  impression  is  vague  and  un- 
supported by  statistics ;  for  the  governor  of  the  workhouse,  to  which 
place  it  is  asserted  that  these  immigrants  go  in  a  state  of  destitution 
and  die,  states,  "  That,  according  to  our  records,  no  such  persons  have 
been  admitted  during  the  last  three  years.'' 

2.  The  Health  Committee  refer  to  the  large  influx  of  Trith  during 
harvest,  conceiving  that  they  strve  to  increase  the  apparent  unhealthi- 
ness  of  Liverpool,  by  falling  victims  to  fevers  in  their  passage  through 
the  town.  Admitting  this  to  be  the  case,  the  town  is  accountable  for 
these  deaths,  produced  by  a  preventible  disease ;  but  there  is  no  evi- 
dence of  deaths  occurring  to  any  material  extent  in  this  class.  The 
inspectors  of  police  who  wait  on  the  disembarkation  of  the  steamers 
from  Ireland,  describe  the  Irish  emigrants  as  a  healthy  class,  unaccom- 
panied, with  few  exceptions,  either  by  wives  or  children.  The  pro- 
portion of  adults  to  children  arriving  by  steamers  from  Ireland  is 
50  :  1 ;  so  that  the  deaths  occurring  in  Liverpool  of  any  of  this  class 
must  tend  to  give  a  fictitious  appearance  of  longevity  in  the  town  by 
increasing  the  average  age  at  death. 

3.  In  connexion  with  the  Irish  casual  residents,  a  table  is  given  by 
the  Health  Committee,  in  which  it  is  shown  that  6000  or  7000  paupers 
are  annually  passed  to  Ireland  through  Liverpool.  The  number  of 
paupers  dying  annually  in  their  transit  through  Liverpool  is  5^  accord- 
ing to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Evans,  the  pass-master.  The  standing 
addition  to^the  population  caused  by  these  paupers  is  about  150;  so 
that  the  rate  of  mortality  is  1  in  30,  a  proportion  more  favourable  than 
that  of  Liverpool.  The  average  age  of  the  paupers  dying  is  34  years, 
while  the  average  age  of  death  in  Liverpool  is  only  20  years;  so  that 
besides  diminishing  the  rate  of  mortality  in  the  town,  the  deaths  of 
paupers  must  aid  in  increasing  its  fictitious  longevity. 

4.  Mr.  Grey,  the  assistant  overseer,  in  his  examination  before  the 
Health  Committee,  attributes  much  of  the  excess  of  deaths  to  the  cir« 
cumstance  that  many  Irish  come  over  to  Liverpool  on  purpose  to  be 
delivered.  This  is  altogether  a  mistake,  for  the  lules  of  th*  Lying-in 
Institution'  in  Liverpool  preclude  the  extension  of  their  charity  to 
strangers,  and  few  will  credit  that  persons  will  leave  Ireland  for  the 

«  miserable  comfort  which  a  workhouse  affords.  But  the  point  in  the 
argument  is  not  easily  perceived,  for  births  do  not  contribute  to  swell 
the  pages  of  the  registries  of  deaths,  except  in  so  far  as  children  are 
more  liable  to  disease.  Mr.  Grey,  in  his  evidence,  ascribes  many 
deaths  to  the  increase  of  illegitimacy  since  the  passing  of  the  New  Poor 
Law,  stating  that  the  mortality  is  considerably  greater  among  illegiti- 
mate than  among  legitimate  children.  If  this  were  true,  as  ascertained 
by  his  parish  experience,  it  must  be  indicated  by  an  increase  in  the 
nvmbera  of  cofhns  supplied  to  children  ;  but  it  will  be  observed,  by  the 
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(bUowing  (able,  that  thetv  is  a  decided  decrease  instead  of  ineresHii 
this  department : — 

CorviRs  fuppUed  to  Childbbr  from  the  LtTsarooL  WoaaBOoti. 


1840 

1841 

VML 

Out-door  .     .     •     • 
la-door    •     •     .     • 

Total     .     . 

1,017 
195 

900 
145 

842 
140 

\,%\l 

1,045 

9SJ 

5.  The  Health  Committee  refer  to  the  sailors  resorting  to  Liverpool, 
whose  numbers  they  estimate  at  110,000.  From  data  which  are  etited 
at  lengUi  in  the  folio  editiooi  I  estimate  the  standing  additiou  to  the 
popnlation  caused  by  seamen  and  their  families  at  15,767,  and  their 
OBortality  at  523,  or  a  proportion  somewhat  more  favourable  than  1  in 
30.  The  average  age  of  death  of  the  mariners  is  92iV  years,  or  more 
than  one-third  higher  than  that  of  the  labouring  populatbn  of  Live^ 
pool.  In  both  points  of  view,  therefore,  the  mortality  of  marinen 
serves  to  enhance,  but  cannot  decrease,  the  apparent  healthiness  of  the 
town. 

6.  The  same  result  follows  an  examination  of  the  other  migrant*:  io 
Liverpool,  for,  in  almost  every  instance,  they  form  an  adult  population, 
and  their  deaths  serve  to  increase  the  apparent  age  at  death  iX  Liver- 
pool In  spite  of  all  this  adult  population,  we  find  the  age  at  death  in 
Liverpool  to  be  extremely  low,  viz.,  20  years.  The  average  age  of 
mendicants  is  31  years ;  so  that  their  deaths  may  serve  to  enhance,  bat 
cannot  diminish,  the  average  age  of  the  town.  Returns  from  the  rail- 
way companies  show  that  the  proportion  of  adults  to  children  travelling 
is  as  78 : 1  in  the  long  railways, and  33 : 1  on  the  shorter  lines;  and  the 
officers  connected  with  railways  state  that  parties  in  a  state  of  sickness 
are  rarely  observed  to  travel.  This  was  naturally  to  be  expected,  and 
accounts  for  the  few  deaths  occurring  amongst  a  migrant  adult  popn- 
lation. Dr.  Duncan  found  that  94j^  per  cent,  of  all  the  persons  apply- 
ing to  the  dispensary  for  relief  were  either  natives  of  the  town  itself,  or 
had  resided  in  it  more  than  a  year,  and  that  only  1*12  per  cent,  of  the 
applicants  had  been  less  than  a  month  in  the  town.  It  has  been  re- 
marked by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Clay,  in  his  report  ou  Preston*  that  the 
cause  of  the  small  proportion  of  deaths  to  the  number  of  prisoners  in 
gaols  is  owing  to  many  of  their  inmates  being  *'  vagrants  with  consti- 
tutions braced  by  fresh  air  " — a  just  conclusion,  but  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  the  deductions  of  the  Health  Committee  of  the  Liverpool 
corporation* 

7.  In  conclusion,  in  the  folk)  edition  I  examine  at  length  the  opiok>u 
of  the  Health  Committee,  who  ascribe  tlie  excessive  mortality  of  receat 
years  to  the  influx  of  a  starving  population  from  the  manufacturing 
towns,  and  show  that  they  have  been  led  into  error  by  adopting  only 
one  half  year  on  which  to  ground  their  conclusbns.  Referring  to  the 
examination  in  extenso  Vox  f^xtOcAt  '^xoq(<&  m  vi^^rt  of  the  concInsHWs 
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to  which  I  have  arrived  from  the  previous  inquiries*  I  now  sum  up 
those  conclusions  as  follows  :  that — 

The  migratory  population  of  Liverpool  is  a  much  more  healthy 

class  than  the  residents  of  that  town. 
Thai  the  migratory  population  consists  generally  of  adults. 
That  the  deaths  occurring  among  such  a  population  must  give  an 

appearance   of  longevity   to   Liverpool,    to    which   it  is    not 

entitled. 
That  the  proportion  of  the  population  to  deaths  is  elevated  by 

migrants,  and  that  Liverpool  is  thus  rendered  apparently  more 

healthy  than  it  really  is. 
That  the  opinion  of  the  Health  Committee  as  to  a  great  influx  of 

the  starving  population  of  manufacturing  towns  in  the  distressed 

years  is  erroneous,  being  based  upon  the  mortality  of  a  half 

year,  which  showed  a  great  excess  over  that  of  the  half  year 

preceding,  and  of  all  similar  periods  since. 

I  now  subjoin  the  following  statistics  of  the  mortality  and  average 
age  in  Liverpool,  arranging  the  deaths  according  to  the  classes  in 
which  they  occur.*  If  i  have  adopted  correct  conclusions  from  the  in- 
quiries instituted,  I  feel  fully  convinced  that  the  public  spirit  usually 
displayed  in  Liverpool  will  be  directed  successfully  to  the  elevation  of 
its  public  health ;  and  in  that  case  the  following  tables  may  be  of  use, 
as  indicating  the  classes  in  which  the  pressure  of  the  preventible 
causes  of  disease  is  most  intense.  There  must  be  something  very 
wrong  in  a  community,  when  the  artisan  reaches  only  15  years  of  a^e, 
and  has  28  years  less  chance  of  life  than  the  gentleman  ;  or  when  the 
tradesman  reaches  only  19  years  of  age.  In  the  present  state  of  regis- 
tration, occupations  cannot  be  ascertained  with  absolute  accuracy,  as 
far  at  least  as  regards  shopkeepers  and  airtisans.  A ."  baker,"  for 
example,  may  either  be  the  bead  of  the  establishment  or  a  mere  subor- 
dinate»  as  the  i;egistration  books  do  not  indicate  the  difference.  In  all 
such  dubious  cases  the  character  of  the  dwelling,  as  shown  by  the 
daas  of  street,  was  taken  as  the  most  probable  proof  of  the  position 
during  life  of  the  person  dead.  In  the  class  of  '*  gentlemen  "  no  such 
doubt  exists,  and  therefore  running  both  classes  of  tradesmen  and 
artisan  together,  the  resulting  average  age  to  which  they  attain,  viz., 
17  years,  is  fearfully  low  when  compared  with  other  towns  and  dia- 
trlcts. 


For  the  deaths  accurdinjj^  to  dU/rict$,  see  folio  editioto^  f.  81. 
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OBSERVATIONS 

ON 

A,  TtMe  obtained  since  ike  completion  of  the  Report  on  the  Sanaiory 
Condition  of  the  Chief  Towns  in  Lancashire^ 


The  case  of  the  population  of  the  large  urban  district,  forming  one 
town,  comprising  the  township  and  municipal  borough  of  Manchester— « 
the  township  and  municipal  borough  of  Salford — may  be  adduced  to 
illustrate  the  great  economy  and  the  interest  of  all  classes  (and  most  of 
the  labooring  classes)  in  securing  by  a  general  and  compulsory  rate  for 
the  payment  on  a  contract  in  their  behalf,  on  the  lowest  terms,  of  a  gene- 
ral, abundant,  and  constant  supply  of  water  at  high  pressure.  The  cuse 
will  show  the  heavy  additional  tax  imposed  on  the  labouring  classes  by 
the  old,  or  what  is  called  the  voluntary,  system  of  supply  of  this  first 
neoeMan  of  life. 

For  the  supply  of  66,000  dwelling-houses,  and  about  2800  ware- 
houses, factories,  and  other  tenements,  on  a  plan  adopted  by  the  old 
water  company,  and  agreed  to  by  many  of  the  influential  inhabitants, 
of  the  constant  supply  of  water,  for  all  purposes,  domestic,  trading, 
and  public,  night  and  day,  at  high  pressure,  an  income  of  40,000/. 
per  annum  is  stated  to  be  requisite,  llie  expenses  of  management  are 
estimated  at  8000/.,  the  repairs  2429/.,  and  10,000/.  per  annum  is  re- 
quired to  pay  interest  on  a  new  loan  of  250,000/.,  and,  the  rest  to  pay 
the  dividends  of  the  existing  shareholders  of  a  capital  of  the  esti« 
mated  value  of  350,000/.  previously  invested. 

On  this  plaOs  which  proposes  that  the  expense  shall  be  levied  by  a 
general  rate,  the  old  company,  instead  of  having  indefinite  proprietary 
rights,  would  be  lessees  or  contractors  for  the  works,  and  managers 
for  an  annual  income,  to  pay  the  interest  on  capital  and  tlie  expenses 
of  management,  this  annual  40,000/.  per  annum,  it  is  proposed,  shall  be 
raised  l^  a  rate  of  1^  per  cent,  on  the  rental  of  manufactories,  2^  per 
cent,  on  warehouses,  and  b\  per  cent,  on  the  rental  of  the  66,000 
dwellings. 

To  illustrate  the  principle  in  question  of  the  economy  of  an  universal 
rate  for  an  immediate  and  general  supply,  it  may  be  assunied  that  the 
whole  of  the  new  plan  and  every  part  of  the  works  and  the  purity  of  the 
water  is  complete  and  unexceptionable,  that  the  annual  remuneration  to 
thaoompauy  for  management,  plus  the  interest  on  capital,  is  fair,  and 
the  distribution  of  the  charge  and  the  rating  of  the  factories  and  ware- 
houses equitable ;  and,  in  short,  that  the  gross  sum  28,636/.  required 
from  66,734  dwelUng-liouses,  or  8x.  Id.  per  annum,  or  %d*  per  week  per 
house,  one  with  another,  for  a  constant  supply  of  pure  water,  night  and 
day,  is  just  and  necessary. 

The  following  table,  for  the  data  of  which  I  am  indebted  to  the  zeal 
of  Mr.  Oxley,  shows  the  number  of  tenements  of  each  chief  class,  and 
the  amounts  which  the  occupiers  would  have  to  contribute,  if  all  were 
rated,  at  once  to  the  works,  and  the  burthens  which  must  be  thrown 
upon  the  rest,  if  any  one  class  were  to  be  omitted. 
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Md  constant  Supplies  of  Water.  48d 

nMktt  idfttfttiM  ot*  lh«  prdpbrtioiiB  of  tli«  lower  class  of  leattneiiU 
M  flffbrdied  by  th«  dty  of  Cork.  Oat  of  the  whole  number  of  hoiues 
ti^M  #er%  In  1841  of 

4tb  cUH)  er  mud  cabiiui,  haviog  only  I  room     •     •     •     •     •       l56 

3td  claMj  or  mud  MttagM,  of  2  to  4  rooms  and  windows    .     •     1834 

Snd  cIms.  or  hduses  in  small  ■treuia,  hatibg  5  to  9  rooms  and  l     .«,„ 
windows J    ^^^^ 

Ist  ckaf>  of  houaaa  of  a  better  description  than  the  foregoing  .     1833 

Total 8773 

PfMiarti«a  pM  eeat.  of  Hoii»m  of 
e«cli  Claaa,  to  th6  whole  nambw. 

4th  class  .     .     •     •       1} 

3r(i  class  ....  21 

2od  class  ....  56^ 

1st  class    ....  21 

Hie  munber  of  ParHamentart  electors  in  res|Mct  uf  101.  house- ) 
lioldft,  III  the  eiljT  of  Cork,  in  January,  1842,  as  by  return  of  >  3086 
Parliament    .••••• J 

The  proportioji  per  teat,  of  houses  under  the  value  of  10/.  tol       ^ 
the  whole  number  of  houses,  was  therefore f 

Ff6m  thfe  above  itistdnc^s  a  jud^metit  may  be  formed  of  the  amoant 
of  burthen  bast  upOn  all  the  othef  classes,  by  the  omiseion  to  rate  io 
important  a  ttiass  of  bUilditi^  as  those  occupied  by  the  working  classea, 
and  hov^  impossible  it  WOuld  be  to  etempt  themi  on  the  (^undt  of 
charity. 

On  the  proposed  rate  of  remuneration  for  management  and  risks  of 
failure  of  I^  per  cent.,  or  2  pef  betit.  beyond  the  ordinary  tnarket  rate 
of  interest  lor  such  loans — a  rule  of  tenluneratbn  which  is  generally 
adttiltied  to  be  at  pr^setit  the  lowest,  and  would  scarcely  l^  safe  ot 
liberal  to  t^ducc,  or  allow  to  be  reduced  by  wasteful  competition — the 
whole  of  (he  chafge  must  be  at  once  diatributed  over  the  whole  body  of 
consumers.     £lvcry  diminution  of  the  number^  cbntfibuthig,  or  delay 
to  accept  the  arrangement,  must  be  at  the  eitpense  of  the  rest,  on  whom 
the  expense  must  at  once  fall,  unless  it  fall  upon  the  capitalists.     It 
Will  be  perceived  fVotn  the  examination  of  the  table,  with  relation  to 
the  proportions  of  the  several   classes  of  houses  at  Manchester  and 
$alford,  that  if  the  class  of  tenements  under  lU/.  be  not  at  once  rated, 
all  the  middle  and  higher  class  of  tenements  must  at  once  be  taxed 
to  the  amount  of  11,573/.,  or  upwards  of  4^.  per  house.    In  other 
livords,  by  the  exemption  of  74  per  cent,  in  number  of  the  smaller  tene** 
ments  (those  Under  10/.),  the  other  class^  must  be  taxed  with  41  per 
cent  of  additional  outlay,  because  the  owners  of  tliis  lower  class  of  hoiises, 
where  the  necessity  for  improved  supplies  is  the  greatest,  refuse  to  have 
iheir  existing  charges  reduced  by  a  general  arrangement  for  the  advan- 
tage of  the  occupiers,  and  ultimately  for  their  own  benefit.     In  the 
caa^  of  Manchester  it  is  literally  so,  and  it  will  generally  be  found  to 
be  so  in  most  other  cases.     A  large  proportion  of  the  houses  occupied 
by  the  labouring  clas^  in  Manchester  are  Supplied  with  water  from 
wells  Blink  in  back-yards ;  ^ich  irtUs  ate  always  Mt  tkr  ftooii  a  qsw^^ 
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and  commonly  are  each  tiiirouDded  by  levenil  ceiapools.  As  the 
neighbourhoods  become  more  dense,  and  as  the  population  increases,  the 
pollutions  of  these  wells  increase.  The  poor  pay  now  at  the  least  \L 
per  week,  to  It.  per  month,  or  3cf.  per  week  for  the  liberty  to  draw  water, 
hard  and  polluted'  from  these  sources.  They  are  besides  taied  whh 
the  cost  of  more  expensive  labour  of  pumping  and  fetching  and  carry^ 
ing  the  water,  in  wet  or  in  cold,  to  tlieir  houses,  and  are  consequeady 
sparing  of  the  use  of  the  water,  even  where  H  happens  to  be  fitted  for 
use.  Under  the  arrangement  proposed,  in  no  instance  for  more  money 
than  they  now  pay  directly,  and  always  for  much  less  than  tliey  pay 
indirectly,  pure  water  may  be  secured  to  them,  and  it  may  be  carried 
into  their  houses,  and  up  to  the  tops  of  the  highest  rooms,  at  a  rale 
of  less  than  three  farthings  for  a  ton,  or  for  108  pails  full,  at  two  galkns 
the  pail,  supplied  as  they  may  wish  it. 

But  the  owners  of  the  poorest  tenements,  who  in  this  town,  as  in  moit 
others,  arc  frequently  labouring  men,  are  not  themselves  above  the  occu- 
piers in  intelligence,  and  rarely  consent  to  any  immediate  outlays,  and  it 
may  be  presumed  will  not  in  this  case  at  once  give  up  their  pumps  from 
which  they  appear  to  derive  an  additional  rent  The  expense  of  the 
repairs  of  a  common  pump  seldom  cost  less  than  5^.  per  annum.  The 
common  expenses  of  sinking  a  well  and  erecting  a  pump  are  stated  to 
be,  in  Lancaster,  17/.  The  rental  and  repairs  together  will  seldom  be 
set  down  at  less  than  from  20«.  to  30f.  per  annum  for  each  pump.  So 
that  when  the  labour  and  trouble  of  collection  is  taken  into  account,  the 
owner  of  this  description  of  property  g^ins  little  from  if,  even  where 
there  are  several  occupiers  to  charge ;  but  where  one  pump  is  eieded 
and  maintained  for  each  house,  there  is  a  mutual  loas  to  the  owner  ss 
well  as  the  occupier^  as  compared  with  the  supply  of  water  at  the  above 
rates  and  charges  by  a  company. 

Under  these  circumstances  these  questions  are  submitted:  Wouki 
the  Legislature  be  justified  in  allowing  the  middle  and  higher  clashes  of 
tenements  to  be  taxed  in  additional  charges,  in  deference  to  the  blind 
ignorance  which  delays  improvement,  at  the  parties'  own  expense,  and 
at  the  expense  of  the  rest  of  the  community  in  various  ways,  and 
amongst  others,  in  the  relief  of  sickness  from  the  poor's  rates,  to  which 
this  the  lowest  class  of  property,  commonly  escapes  contribmion?  Is 
it  not  a  paramount  duty  of  the  Legislature  to  act  upon  its  own  per- 
ception of  the  evidence  demonstrative  of  the  advantage  of  the  proposed 
arranjrement  in  respect  to  the  public  health,  and  declare  that  ample 
supplies  of  water  are  '^as  essential  to  the  population  as  the  possession 
of  a  roof  to  a  house,  or  due  space  for  ventilation,"  and  secure  those 
advantages  to  the  labouring  classes  by  a  cc^mpulsory  rate?  When  com- 
plete assurances  and  guarantees  may  be  secured  under  contracts  for  the 
attainment  of  the  end  proposed,  is  it  either  morally  or  politically  justi- 
fiable to  accede  to  the  ignorance  which  is  proved  to  be  productive  of  so 
much  filth,  sickness,  and  other  evil  ? 

But  there  are  other  economical  and  moral,  as  well  aa  administrative 
grounds  for  supporting  a  universal  and  compulsory  rate  for  maintainin{^ 
a  general  and  constant  supply  of  water,  namely,  to  prevent  or  to  extin- 
guish fires. 

The  effect  of  the  constant  supply  of  water  night  and  day,  at  h%fa 
pressurei  will  be  to  dimXnuih  ^aA  ycox^  f^v^  >^  tx^tience  of  tovins 
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where  it  has  been  applied,)  Ihe  actual  risk  of  fire  one-half.  The  insur- 
ance charge  against  fire  on  66,000  houses  in  Manchester,  with  a  rental 
of  729,780/.,  would  be,  on  the  houses  alone,  at  common  risks.  25,200/., 
and  on  other  property  15,000/.  per  annum,  or  a  g^oss  sum  of  40,000/. 
per  annum,  at  the  average  rate  of  insurance,  which  would  be  2f.  per 
centum,  duty  Zs. ;  total  5f.  per  centum  on  the  houses ;  and  on  stock  in 
trade,  machiner)',  furniture,  utensils,  at  least  6<.  per  centum. 

Mr.  Corbett,  who  was  for  several  years  a  member  of  the  fire  com- 
mittee at  Manchester,  being  asked  *^  if  a  system  of  the  constant  supply 
of  water  had  been  in  action  there,  (meaning  the  part  of  the  town  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  municipality,)  what  amount  or  proportion  of  loss 
from  fire  do  you  think  might  have  been  saved  to  the  town  ?  "  replies, 
**  I  think  it  fair  to  estimate  that  one-half  of  the  losses  by  fire  would 
have  been  saved.  I  am  not  prepared  to  estimate  that  saving  with  very 
great  accuracy,  but  I  feel  very  confident  that  it  would  have  been  up- 
wards of  100,000/.  during  seven  years;''  that  is  to  say,  14,000/.  per 
annum.  On  the  whole,  the  prevention  of  the  like  amount  of  loss  for 
the  future,  in  the  whole  district,  would  justify  a  rate  for  the  complete 
extension  of  the  mains,  with  fire-plugs,  &c.,  for  the  constant  supply 
through  that  whole  district,  of  20,000/.  per  annum  for  fire-^prevention 
alone. 

The  cleansing  of  the  roadway  and  pavements  in  the  front  of  66,000 
houses  would  justify  a  rate  of  4500/.,  at  If.  6<l.  per  house  per  annum  ; 
a  very  low  estimate. 

There  are  as  yet  no  precise  data  for  readily  estimating  the  value  of 
an  increased  and  constant  supply  of  water  for  the  simple  purpose  of 
flushing  house-drains  and  sewers  and  keeping  them  constantly  clean,  if 
such  a  supply  were  separable  from  the  domestic  supply.  An  equal 
sum  to  that  proposed  for  a  supply  of  water  for  surface-cleansing  would 
also  be  a  low  estimate.  So  thai  of  the  whole  annual  income  required 
for  the  complete  supply  of  vrater  to  the  population,  it  would  be  a 
good  economy  to  levy  two-thirds,  by  an  equal  rate,  for  the  public 
purposes  alone,  if  no  new  supply  whatsoever  were  required  for  domestic 
purposes.  If,  indeed,  the  town  were  entirely  clear  of  any  old  appa- 
ratus or  demands  for  compensation,  and  everything  was  to  be  done  de 
navOf  the  whole  expense  of  the  new  works  would  be  justified  by  the 
public  purposes  last  specified — the  saving  of  loss  from  fire  and  the 
service  of  cleansing  the  streets,  the  house-drains,  and  the  sewers. 

It  has  been  stated,  on  competent  authority,  that  a  contracting 
company,  in  such  a  case  as  that  of  Manchester,  with  peculiar  obstacles 
to  the  early  voluntary  adoption  of  a  supply  of  water  by  the  smaller 
owners,  and  without  any  guaranteed  return,  but  lefl  to  take  their 
chances  as  to  the  progressive  adoption  of  the  water  supply,  must  justly 
require  a  rate  of  charge  from  I6s.  to  20x.  per  annum,  in  respect  of  the 
dividend,  and  probably  4«.  or  5f.  more  in  respect  of  the  working 
expenses  attending  the  supply. 

A  scattered  and  irregular  demand  for  water,  for  the  lowest  and 
poorest  classes  of  tenements,  can  only  be  supplied  to  them  at  a  propor- 
tionately increased  expense.  The  delay  of  the  fair  generul  rating  of  all 
classes  must  therefore  be  the  cause  of  protracting  the  evils  in  question, 
or  it  must  cause  unequal  and  unfair  burthens  ou  one  ^^tt  of  ths. 
commaaity,  and  further  protract  ihe  vo\uiiUr|  %\^  <^^«t^v\  ^^\i^^^ 
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of  the  pioved  measures  of  aroeudment  which  it  is  so  necessary  to 
promote. 

A  compulsory  rating  of  the  lower  class  of  tenements  is^  therefore, 
Justifiable  for  the  purpose  of  extinguishipg  Qres:  and  fbr  cleansing 
the  streets,  drains,  and  sewers,  and  the  ratmg  is  justifiable  for  these 
purposes  alone  considered  as  measures  of  police.  The  completion 
of  the  proposed  arrangements,  and  the  imposition  of  undue  burthens 
upon  one  portion  of  the  community,  upon  any  voluntary  system, 
surely  cannot  fairly  be  delayed  until  the  busy  have  leisure  to  I'nform 
themselves,  until  the  ignorant  are  educated  aqd  made  to  understand 
a  scientific  arrangement,  and  every  one  is  induced  to  contribute  to  it 
voluntarily !  Capitalists  can  calculate  on  the  intelligence  of  the  middle 
and  higher  classes,  for  the  early  and  voluntary  adoption  of  benefici^ 
arrangements;  but  they  must  doubt  the  progress  of  conviction  and 
voluntary  change  amount  the  low^r  classes,  and  reckon  upon  (nuch 
trouble  with  them,  and  must  therefore  require  a  higher  inducement  for 
the  risks  and  delay  of  any  voluntary  arrangements.^ 
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